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THE AUtHOR OP PENCItLINGS BY THE WAY, 

TO THE READER OF THIS EDITION. 



A WORD or two of necessary explanation, dear reader. 

I had resided on the Continent for several years, and 
had been a year in England, without being suspected, 
I believe, in tbe societies in which I lived, of any hab- 
it of authorship. No production of mine had ever 
crossed the water, and /ny Letters to the New- York 
Mirror, were (for this long period, and I presumed 
would be for ever), as far as European readers were 
concerned, an unimportant and easy secret. Within 
a few months of returning to this country, the Quar- 
terly Review came out with a severe criticism on the 
Pencillings by the Way, published in the New York 
Mirror. A London 4)ublisher immediately procured 
a broken set of this paper from an American resident 
there, and called on me with an offer of d£300 for an 
immediate edition of what he had^-rather less than 
one half of the Letters in this present volume. This 
chanced on the day before my marriage, and I left im- 
mediately for Paris, — a literary friend most kindly un- 
dertaking to look over the proofs, and suppress wliat 
might annoy any one then living in London. The 
book was printed in three volumes, at about $7 per 
copy, and in this expensive shape three editions were 
sold by the original publisher. Ailer his death a duo- 
decimo edition was put forth, very beautifully illus- 
trated ; and this has been followed by a Mh edition, 
lately published, with new embellishments, by Mr. 
Virtue. The only American edition (long ago out of 
print) was a literal copy of this imperfect and curtailed 
book. 

In the present complete edition, the Letters objected 
to by the Quarterly, are, like the rest, re-published as 
originally written. The ofifend\ng portions must be, 
at any rate, harmless, after being circulated extensively 
in this country in the Mirror, and prominently quoted 
from the Mirror in the Quarterly, — and this being 
true, I have felt that I could gratify the wish to be put 
fairly. on trial for these alleged offences — to have a 
comparison instituted between my sins, in this respect, 
and Hamilton's, Muskau's, Von Raumer*s, Marryat's 
and^Lockhart*s — and so to put a definite value and 
meaning upon the constant and vague allusions to 
these iniquities with which the critiques of my con- 
temporaries abound. I may state as a fact, that the 
only instance in which a quotation by me from the 
conversation of distinguished men gave the least of- 



fence in England, was the one remark made by Moore 
the poet at a dinner party, on the subject of 0*ConnelI. 
it would have been harmless, as it was designed to be, 
but for the unexpected celebrity of my Pencillings ; 
yet with all my heart I wished it unwritten. 

I wish to put on record in this edition (and you need 
not be at the trouble of perusing them unless you 
please, dear reader!) an extract or two from the Lon- 
don prefaces to ** Pencillings,*' and parts of two arti- 
cles written apropos of the book's offences. 

The following is from the Preface to the first Lon- 
don edition : — 

** The extracts from these Letters which have ap- 
peared in the public prints, have drawn upon me much 
se? ere censure. Admitting its justice in part, perhaps 
I may shield myself from its remaining excess by a 
slight explanation. During several years' residence 
in Continental and Eastern countries, I have had op- 
portunities (as attacks to a foreign Legation) of seeing 
phases of society and manners not usually described 
in books of travel. Having been the Editor, before 
leaving the United States, of a naonthly review, I 
found it both profitable and agreeable to continue my 
interest in the periodical in which that Review was 
merged at my departure, by a miscellaneous corres- 
pondence. Foreign courts, distinguished men, royal 
entertainments, &c., &c., — ^matters which were likely 
to interest American readers more particularly—have 
been in turn my themes. The distance of America 
from these countries, and the ephemeral nature and 
usual obscurity of periodical correspondence, were a 
sufficient warrant to my mind that the descriptions 
would die where they first saw the light, and fulfil on- 
ly the trifling destiny for which they were intended. 
I indulged myself, therefore, in a freedom of detail 
and topic which is usual only in posthumous memoirs 
— expecting as soon that they would be read in the 
countries and by the persons described, as the biog- 
rapher of Byitm and Sheridan that these fruitful and 
unconscious themes would rise from the dead to read 
their own interesting memoirs ! And such a resurrec- 
tion would hardly be a more disagreeable surprise to 
that eminent biographer, than was the sudden appear- 
ance to me of my own unambitious Letters in the 
Quarterly Review. 

'* The reader will see (for every Letter containing the 
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least personal detail has been most indastrionsly re- 
published in the English papers) that I have in some 
•light measure corrected these Pencillings by the 
Way. They were literally what they were styled — 
notes written on the road, and despatched without a 
second perusal ; and it would be extraordinary if, be- 
tween the liberty I felt with my material, and the baste 
in which I scribbled, some egregious errors in judg- 
ment aad taste had not crept in unawares. The Quar- 
terly his made a long artn over the water to refresh 
my memory on this point. There are passages I 
would not re-write, and some remarks on individuals 
which I would recal at some cost, and would not wil- 
lingly see repeated in these volumes. Having con- 
ceded thus much, however, I may express my surprise 
that this particular sin should have been visited upon 
me^ at a distance of three thousand miles, when the 
reviewer's own literary fame rests on the more aggra- 
vated instance of a book of personalities published 
under the very noses of the persons described. Those 
of my Letters which date from England were written 
within three or four months of my first arrival in this 
country. Fortunate in my introductions, almost em- 
barrassed with kindness, and, from advantages of com- 
parison gained by long travel, qualified to appreciate 
keenly the delights of English society, I was little dis- 
posed to find fault. Everything pleased me. Yet in 
one instance—one single instance — I indulged myself 
in stricture upon individual character, and I repeat it 
in this toarkf sure that there will be but one person in 
the world of letters who will not read it with approba- 
tion — the editor of the Quarterly himself. It was ex- 
pressed at the time with no personal feeling, for I had 
never seen the individual concerned, and my name had 
probably never reached his ears. I but repeated what 
I had said a thousand times, and never without an in- 
dignant echo to its truth— an opinion formed from the 
most dispassionate perusal of his writings^-that the 
editor of that Review was the most unprincipled critic 
of his age. Aside from its flagrant literary injustice, 
we owe to the Quarterly^ it is well known, every spark 
of ill-feeling that has been kept alive between England 
and America for the last twenty years. The sneers, 
the opprobrious epithets of this bravo in literature, 
have been received in a country where the machinery 
of reviewing was not understood, as the voice of the 
English people, and an animosity for which there was 
no other reason,'has been thus periodically fed and 
exasperated. I conceive it to be my duty as a literary 
man — I knoio it is my duty as an American — to lose 
no opportunity of setting my heel on the head of this 
reptile of criticism." 

The following is part of an article, written by my- 
self, on the subject of personalities, for a periodical in 
New-York:— 

** There is no question, I believe, that pictures of 
living society where society is in very high perfection, 
and of living persons, where they are ** persons of 
mark," are both interesting to ourselves, and valuable 
to posterity. What would we not give for a descrip- 
tion of a dinner with Shakspere and Ben Jonson 



of a dance with the Maids of Queen Elisabeth — of a 
chat with Milton in a morning call ? We should say 
the man was a churl, who, when he had the power, 
should have refused to * leave the world a copy' of 
such precious hours. Posterity will decide who are 
the great of our time— but they are at least attumg 
those I have heard talk, and have described and quo- 
ted, and who would read without interest, a hundred 
years hence, a character of the second Virgin Queen, 
caught as it was uttered in a ball-room of her time ? 
or a description of her loveliest Maid of Honor, by 
one who had stood opposite her in a dance, and wrote 
it before he slept ? or a conversation with Moore or 
Bnlwer?— when the Queen and her fairest maid, and 
Moore and Bulwer have had their splendid funerals, 
and are dust, like Elizabeth and Shakspere ? 

" The harm, if harm there be in such sketch- 
es, is in the spirit in which they are done. If 
they are ill-natured or untrue, or if the author says 
aught to injure the feelings of those who have admit- 
ted him to their confidence or hospitality, he is to 
blame, and it is easy, since he publishes while his 
subjects are living, to correct his misrepresentations, 
and to visit upon him his infidelities of friendship. 

**But (while I think of it) perhaps some fault-finder 
will be pleased to tell me, why this is so much deeper 
a sin in me than in all other travellers. Has Basil 
Hall any hesitation in describing a dinner party in the 
United States, and recording the conversation at table ? 
Does Miss Martineau stick at publishing the portrait 
of a distinguished American, and faithfully recording 
all he says in a confidential tSU-d-tete ? Have Captain 
Hamilton and Prince Pukler, Von Raumer and Cap- 
tain Marryat, any scruples whatever about putting 
down anything they hear that is worth the trouble, or 
of describing any scene, private or public, which 
would tell in their book, or illustrate a national pecu- 
liarity t What would their books be without this class 
of subjects ? What would any book of travels be, 
leaving out everybody tlie author saw, and all he 
heard ? Not that I justify all these authors have done 
in this way, for I honestly think they have stepped 
over the line which I have but trod close upon. 

Surely it is the abuse and not the tLse of information 
thus acquired that makes the oifence. 

The most formal, unqualified, and severe condem- 
nation recorded against my Pencillings, however, is 
that of the renowned Editor of the Quarterly, and to 
show the public the immaculate purity of the forge 
where this long-echoed thunder is manufactured, 1 
will (yiote a passage or two from a book of the same 
description, by the Editor of the Quarterly himself. 
* Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,* by Mr. Lockhart, 
are three volumes exclusively filled with portraits of 
persons, living at the time it was written in Scotland, 
their conversation with the author, their manners, 
their private histories, etc., etc. In one of the letters 
upon the * Society of Edinburgh,* is the following 
delicate passage : — 

<« « Even yon, my dear Lady Johnes, are a perfect 
tyro in this branch of knowledge. I remember, only 
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tlie last time I aev you, yov were firaising with all 
your might the legs of Col. B— >, these flimsy, 
worthless things that look as if they were bandaged 
with linen rotien from the heel to the knee. Yon 
may say what yom will, hat I still asseit, and I will 
prove it if you please by pen and penci), that, with 
ooe pair of exceptions, the best legs in Cardigan are 

Mrs. P *8. As for Miss J-«^ D ^*s, I think 

tbcy are frightful.' • » • 

** Two pages farther on he says : — 

** * As for myself, I assure you that ever since I spent 
a week at Lady L 's, and saw those great fat girls 
of here waltzing erery night with that odious De 
B , I can not endure the Tery name of the thing.* 

*' I quote from the second edition of these letters, by 
which It appears that even these are moderated passa- 
ges. A note to the first of the above quotations runs 
as follows:— 

** * A great part of this letter is omitted in the Second 
Edition in consequence of the displeasure its publi- 
cation gave to certain ladies in Cardiganshire. As for 
the gentleman who chose to take what I said of ham 
in so much dudgeon, he will observe, that I have al- 
lowed what I said to remain in statu qua, which I cer- 
tainly should not have done, had he expressed his re- 
sentment in a proper manner.' 

** So well are these unfortunate persons' names known 
by those who read the book in England, that in the 
copy which I have from a circulating library, they are 
all filled out in pencil. And I would here beg the 
reader to remark that these are private individuals, 
compelled by no literary or official distinction io come 
out from their privacy and figure in print, and in this, 
if not in the taste and quality of my descriptions^ I 
claim a fairer escutcheon than my self-elected judge 
—for where is a person*s name recorded in my letters 
who is not, either by tenure of pvbfic office, or litera- 
ry, or political distinction, a theme of daily newspaper 
comment, and of course fair game for the traveller. 

** I must give ooe more extract from Mr. Lockhart's 
book, an account of a dinner with a private merchant 
of Glasgow. 

*« ' I should have told you before, that I had another 
visiter early in the morning, besides Mr. H. This 
was a Mr. P , a respectable merchant of the place, 
also an acquaintance of my friend W He came 

before H , and after professing himself very sorry 
that his avocations would not permit him to devote 
his forenoon to my service, he made me promise to 
dine with him. * * My friend soon joined me, 
and observing from the appearance of my counte- 
nance that I was contemplating the scene with some 
disgust,' (the Glasgow Exchange) ''My good fel- 
low,' said he, *you are just like evevy other well-edu- 
cated stranger that comes into this town ; you can not 
endure the first sight of us mercantile whelps. Do 
not, however, be alarmed ; I will not introduce yon to 
any of these cattle at dinner. No, sir! Yon must 
know that there are a few men of refinement and polite 
information in this city. I have wtmsd two or ^iree 
of these rara aioes^ and depend upon it, you shall have 



a very snug day^s workJ' So saying he took my arm, 
and observing that five was just on the ekap^ hurried 
me through several streets and lanes till we arrived in 
the .-— », where his house is situated. His wife was, 
I perceived, quite the fine lady, and, withal, a little of 
the blue stocking. Hearing that I had just eome 
from Edinburgh, she remarked that Glasgow would be 
seen to much more disadvantage after that elegant 
city. * Indeed,' said she, « a person of taste, must, of 
coume, fiud many disagreeables connected with a resi- 
dence in such a town as this ; but Mr. P— 's busi- 
ness renders the thing necessary for the present, and 
one can not make a silk purse of a sow's ear— he, he, 
he !' Another lady of the company carried this afiec- 
tation still farther; she pretended to be quite ignorant 
of Glasgow and its inhabitants, although she had lived 
aorong them the greater part of her life, and, by the 
by, seemed no chicken. I was afterward told by my 
friend Mr. H-— , that this damsel had in reality so- 
journed a winter or two in Edinburgh, in the capacity 
of liek-spittle or toad-eater to a lady of quality, to 
whom she had rendered herself amusing by a mali* 
ciotts tongue ; and that during this short absence, she 
had embraced the opportimity of utterly forgetting 
everything about the West country. 

** ' The dinner was excellent, although calculated ap- 
parently for forty people rather than sixteen, which 
last number sat down. While the ladies remained in 
the room, there was such a noise and racket of coarse 
mirth, ill-restrained by a few airs of sickly sentiment 
on the part of the hostess, that I really could neither 
attend to the wine nor the dessert ; but after a little 
time a very broad hint from a fat Falstaff, near the foot 
of the table, apparently quite a privileged character, 
thank Heaven ! sent the ladies out of the room. The 
moment after which blessed consummation, the butler 
and footman entered, as if by instinct, the one with a 
huge punch bowl, the other with Sfc** " 

I do not thank Heaven that there is no parallel in 
my own letters to either of these three extracts. It 
is a thing of course that there is not. They are vio- 
lations of hospitality, social confidence, and delicacy, 
of which even my abusers will allow me incapable. 
Yet this man accuses ne of all these things, and so 
runs criticism ! 

And to this I add (to conclude this long Preface) 
some extracts from a oareful review of the work in 
the North American: — 

«* ^Pencillings by the Way,' is a veiy sphrited 
book. The letters, out of which it is constructed, 
were written originally for the New York * Mirror,' 
and were not intended ibr distinct pnblicatioa. From 
this circumstance, the auth<Hr indulged in a freedom 
of personal detail, which we must say is wholly un- 
justifiable, and we have no wish to defend ic This 
book does not pretend to contain any profound obser- 
vations or discussions on national character, political 
condition, literature, or even art. It wouki be ohvl- 
ouriy impossible to carry any one of these topics 
thoroughly out, without spending vastly moie tfnw 
aad labor ii|M>n U than a nmhling paet as lik»ly«s 
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have the inclioation to do. Id fact, there are ? eiy few 
men, who are qualified, by the nature of their previous 
studies, to do this wkh anj degree of edification to 
their readers. But a man of general intellectual cul- 
ture, especially if he hare the poetical imagination 
eu^W^dded, may give us rapid sketches of other 
countries, which will both entertain and instruct us. 
Now this book is precisely such a one as we hare 
here indicated. The author travelled through Eu- 
rope, mingling largely in society, and visited whatever 
scenes were interesting to him as an American, a 
scholar, and a poet. The impressions which these 
scenes made upon his mind, are described in these 
volumes; and we must say, we have rarely fallen m 
with a book of a more sprightly character, a more 
elegant and graceful style, and full of more lively 
descriptions. The delineations of manners are exe- 
cuted with great tact ; and the shifting pictures of 
natural scenery pass before us as we read, exciting a 
never-ceasing interest. As to the petsonalities which 
have excited the wrath of British critics, we have, as 
we said before, no wish to defend them ; but a few 
words upon the tone, temper, and motives, of those 
gentlemen, in their dealing with our author, will not, 
perhaps, be considered inappropriate. 

"It is a notorious fact, that British criticism, for 
Aany years past, has been, to a great extent, free 
from all the restraints of a regard to literary truth. 
Assuming the political creed of nn author, it would 
be a very easy thmg to predict the sort of criticism 
his writings would meet with, in any or all of tlje 
leading periodicals of the kingdom. This teodcncy 
has been carried so far, that even discussions of points 
m ancient classical literature have been shaped and 
colored by it. Thus, Aristophanes' comedies are 
turned against modem democracy, and Pindar, the 
Theban Eagle, has been unceremoniously classed 
with British Tories, by the London Quarterly. In- 
stead of inquiring 'What Is the author's object' 
How far has he accomplished it ? How far is that 
object worthy of approbation ?'— three questions that 
are Mential to all just criticism ; the questions put 
by English Reviewers are substantially * What party 
does he belong to ? Is he a Whig, Tory, Radical, 
or IS he an American ?' And the sentence in such 
cases depends on the answer to them. Even where 
British criticism is favorable to an American author, 
lU tone IS likely to be haughty and insulting; like the 
language of a condescending city gentleman toward 
Bome country cousin, whom he is kiDd enough to 
honor with his patronage. 

Now, to critics of this sort, Mr. WUlis was a tempt- 
hig mark. No one can for a moment believe that the 
London Quarterly, Frazer's Magazine, and Captain 
Marryaes monthly, are honest in the language they 
hold toward Mr. Willis. Motives, wide enough from 
a love of trutii, guided the conduct of these journals. 

TtL ^H '': ^^r'"" ^""'^'^'y^ -^ « -» '^"-n, 
^oAfJlr ''r''^ ^^"^"^^^ his Kinsfolk,' J 
wori^fuU of personalities, ten times more objectiona- 
We than anythmgto be found m the ^Pencimngs.' 



Yet this same editor did not blush to write and prist 
a long and most abusive tirade upon the American 
traveller, for doing what he had himself done to a 
much greater and more reprehensible extent ; and, to 
cap the cUmax of inconsistency, republished in his 
journal the very penonalities, names and all, which 
had so shocked his delicate sensibUities. It is much 
more likdy that a disrespectful notice of the London 
Quarterly and its editor, hi these • Pencillings,' was 
the source from which this bhterness flowed, than that 
any sense of Uterary justice dictated the harsh review. 
Another furious attack on Mr. Willw's book appeared 
in the monthly journal, under the editorial manage- 
ment of Captain Marryat, the anthor of a series of 
very popular sea novels. Whoever was the anthor of 
that article, ought to be held disgraced in the opinions 
of all honorable men. It is the most extraordinary 
tissue of insolence and coarseness, with one exception, 
that we have ever seen, in any periodical i^ch pre- 
tended to respectability of literary character. It car- 
ries its groesness to the imolerable length of attacking 
the private character of Mr. Willis, and throwing out 
foolish soeen about his birth and parentage. It is 
this article which led to the well-known correspon- 
dence, between the American Poet and the British 
Captain, ending in a hostile meeting. It is to be re- 
! gretted that Mr. Willis should so far forget the prin- 
ciples of his New England education, as to pjirticipate 
in a duel. We regard the practice with horror; we 
believe it not only wicked, but absurd. We can not 
possibly see how Mr. Willis's tarnished fame could be 
brightened by the superfluous woric of putting an ad- 
ditional quantity of lead into Uie gallant captain. But 
there is, perhaps, no disputing about tastes ; and, bad 
as we think the whole aflair was, no candid man can 
wad the correspondence without feeling that Mr. 
Willis's part of it is infinitely superior to the captain's, 
m s^le, sense, dignity of feeling, and manly honor. 
"But, to re^m to the wortc from which we have 
been partially drawn aside. Its „,erits in point of 
style are unquestionable. It is written in a simple 
vigorous, and highly descriptive form of English and 
nvets the reader's attention throughout. Ther^ are 
Plages in it of graphic eloquence, which it would be 
difficuk to surpass from the writings of any other 
tounst, whatever. The topicsour author selects, are 
as has been already stated, not those which requirJ 
long and careful study to appreciate and discuss • they 
are such as the poetic eye would naturally dwell iipon 
^nd a poetic hand rapidly delineate, in a curaory sur- 
vey of foreign lands. Occasionally, we think, Mr. 
Willis entera too minutely into the details of the hor- 
rible. Some of his descriptions of the cholera, and 
the pictures he gives us of the catacombs of the dead 
are ghastly. But the mannen of society he draws 
With admirable tact ; and peraonal peculiarities of dis- 
tmguished men, he rendera with a most Jife-like vi- 
vacity. Many of his descriptions of natural scenerv 
are more like pictures, than sketches in woids. The 
description of the Bay of Naples will occur as a irood 
example^ "* 
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** It would be impoflrible to point oat, with any de- 
gree of particularity, the many paaeages in this book 
vhoee beauty deseryes attention. But it may be re- 
marked in genera], that the greater part of the first 
volume is not so fresh and various, and animated, as 
the second. This we suppose arises partly from the 
fact that France and Italy have long been beaten 
ground ; but Greece and Asia Minor have a newness 
of interest about them, which can not but give more 
vigor and elasticity to a traveller's description. Mr. 
Willis's account of the Ionian Islands is exceedingly 
lively ; and his contrast between present scenes and 
classic associations is highly amusing. 

<'We think most readers will find Mr. Willis's 
sketches of Turkish scenes and Turkish life, the most 
entertaining parts of his book. They are written 
with great sprightlinees, and will richly reward a care- 
ful perusal. 

"The last part of the book is a statement of the 
author's observations upon English life and society ; 
and it is this portion, which the English critics affect 
to be so deeply offended with. The most objectiona- 
ble passage in this is the account of a dinner at Lady 
Blessington's. Unquestionably Mr. Moore's remarks 
about Mr. O'Connell ought not to have been reported, 
considering the time when, and the place whero, they 



were uttered; though they contain nothing new about 
the great Agitator, the secrets disclosed being well 
known to some millions of people who interest them- 
selves in British politics, and read the British news- 
papers. We close our remarks on this work by re- 
ferring our readers to a capital scene on board a 
Scotch steam-boat, and a breakfast at Professor Wil- 
son's, the fionous editor of Blackwood, both in tlie 
second volume, which we regret our inability to 
quote." ^^ 

(t Every impartial read^^^ust confess, tl^ for so 
young a man, Mr. Willis has done miT^C promote 
the reputation of American literature. Hj# position 
at present is surrounded with every incentive to a no- 
ble ambition. With youth and health to sustain him 
under labor ; with much knowledge of the world ac- 
quired by travel and observation, to draw upon ; with 
a mature style, and a hand practised in various forms 
of composition, Mr. Willis's genius ought to take a 
wider and higher range than it has ever done before. 
We trust we shall meet him again, erelong, in ther 
paths of literature ; and we trust that he will take it 
kindly, if we express the hope, that he will lay asid^ 
those tendencies to exaggeration, and to an unhealthy 
tone of sentiment, which mar the beauty of some of 
his otherwise most agreeable books." 
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LETTER I. 

At Ska.— I hare emerged from my berth this morn- 
ing for the fiiBt time liace we left the Capes. We 
have been running six or seven days before a strong 
oiorthvrest gale, which, by the scuds in the sky, is not 
Jet blown out, and my head and hand, as vou will see 
by my penmanship, are anything but at rights. If you 
have ever plunged about in a cold rain-storm at sea 
for seven successive days, you can imagine how I have 
amused myself. 

I wrote to you after my pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Washington. It was almost tne only object of natu- 
ral or historical interest in our own country that I had 
not visited, and that seen, I made all haste back to em- 
bark, in pursuance of my plans of travel, for £ urope. At 
Philadelphia I found a first-rate merchant-brig, the 
Pacific, o:B the eve of sailing for Havre. She was 
nearly new, and had a French captain, and no passen- 
gen, three very essential circumstances to my taste, 
and I took a berth in her without hesitation. The 
next day she fell down the river, and on the succeeding 
morning I followed her with the captain in the steam- 
boat. 

Some ten or fifteen vessels, bound on different voy- 
ages, lay in the roads waiting for the pilot-boat, and 
as she came down the river, they all weighed anchor 
together and we got under way. It was a beautiful 
sight — 80 many sul in close company under a smart 
breeze, and I stood on the quarter-deck and watched 
them in a mood of mingled nappiness and sadness till 
we reached the Capes. There was much to elevate 
and much to depress me. The dream of my lifetime 
was about to be realised. I was bound to France, and 
those fair Italian cities, with their world of association 
and interest were within the limit of a voyage, and all 
that one looks to for happiness in change of scene, and 
all that I had been passionately wishing and imagining 
since I could dream a day-dream or read a book, was 
before me with a visible certainty ; but my home was 
receding rapidly, perhaps for years, and the chances 
of death and adversity in my absence crowded upon 
my mind*— and I had left friends (many— many as dear 
to me, any of them, as the whole sum of my coming en- 
joyment), whom a tfaoasand possible accidents might 
remove or estrange, and I scarce knew whether I was 
more happy or sad» 

We made Cape Heolopen about sundown, and all 
shortened sail and came to. The little^ boat passed 



irom one to another, taking off the pilots, and in a 
few minutes every sail was spread again, and away they 
went with a dashing breeze, some on one course and 
some on another, leaving us, in less than an hour, ap* 
parently alone on the sea. By this time the clouds 
had grown black, the wind had strengthened into a 
gale, wltii fits of rain ; and as the order was given to 
*' close-reef the topsails,*' I took a last look at Cape 
Henlopen, just visible in the far edge of the horizon* 
and went below. 

Oct. 18. — It is a day to make one in love with life. 
The remains of the long storm, before which we h^e 
been driven for a week, lie in white, turreted masses 
around the horizon the sky overhead is spotlessly 
blue, the sun is warm, the wind steady and fresh, but 
soft as a child** breath, and the sea-— I must sketch it 
to you more elaborately. We are in the Gulf Stream. 
The water here, as you know, even to the cold banks 
of Newfoundland, is always blood-warm, and the tem- 
perature of the air mild at all seasons, and just now* 
like a south wind on land in June. Hundreds of sea- 
birds are sailing around us — the spongy sea-weeds 
washed from the West Indian rocks, a thousand miles 
away in the southern latitudes, float bv in large mas- 
ses — the sailors, barefoot and bareheaded, are scatter- 
ed over the rigging, doing ** fair-weather work**— and 
just in the edge of the horizon, hidden by every swell, 
stand two vessels with all sail spread, making, with 
the first fair wind they have had in many days, for 
America. 

This is the first day that I have been able to be long 
enough on deck to study the sea. Even were it no^ 
however, there has been a constant and chilly rain 
which would have prevented me from enjoying its 
grandeur, so that I am reconciled to my unusually se- 
vere sickness. I came on deck this morning and 
looked around, and for an hour or two I «ouM scarce 
realize that it was not a dream. Much as I had 
watched the sea from our bold promontory at Nahant, 
and well as I thought I knew its character in storms 
and calms, the scene which was before me surprised 
and bewildered me utterly. At the first glance, we 
were just in the gorge of the sea, and looking over the 
leeward quarter, I saw, stretching up fi^om the keel, 
what 1 can only describe as a hill of dazzling blue, 
thirty or forty feet in real altitude, but sloped so for 
away that the white crest seemed to me a cloud, and 
the space between a sky of the most wonderful beau- 
ty and brightness. A moment more, and the creft 
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bixnt over with a splendid volume of foam ; the tun 
struck through the thinner part of the swell in s»line 
of vivid emerald, and the whole mass swept under us, 
the brig rising and riding on the summit with the 
buoyancy and grace of a bird. 

The single view of the ocean which I got at that mo- 
ment, will be impressed upon my mind for ever. Noth- 
ing that I ever saw on land at all compares with it for 
splendor. No sunset, no lake scene of hill and water, 
no fall, not even Niagara, no glen or mountain gap ev- 
er approached it. The waves had had no time to 
** knock down,*' as the sailors phrase it, and it was a 
storm at sea without the hurricane and rain. J looked 
off to the horizon, and the long majestic swells were 
heaving into the sky upon its distant limit, and between 
it and my eye lay a radius of twelve miles, an im- 
mense plain flashing with green and blue and white, 
and changing place and color so rapidly as to be al- 
most painful to the sight. I stood holding by the taf- 
ferel an hour, gazing on it with a childish delight and 
wonder. The spray had broken over me repeatedly, 
and as we shipped half a sea at the scuppers at every 
roll, I was standing half the time up to the knees in 
water ; but the warm wind on my forehead, after a 
week's confinement to my berth, and the excessive 
beauty lavished upon my sieht, were so delicious, that 
X forgot all, and it was only in compliance with the 
captain's repeated suggestion that I changed my po- 



captaii 
sition. 

I mounted the quarter-deck, and pulling off my 
shoes, like a schoolboy, sat over the leeward rails, and 
with my feet dipping into the warm sea at every hirch, 
gazed at the glorious show for hours. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the formation, progress, and final burst 
of a sea- wave, in a bright sun, are the most gorgeously 
beautiful sight under heaven. I must describe it like 
a jeweller to you, or I can never convey my impres- 
sions. 

First of all, a quarter of a mile away to windward, 
your eye is caught by an uncommonly high wave, 
rushing right upon your track, and heaping up slowly 
and constantly as it comes, as if some huge animal 
were ploughing his path stendily and powerfully be- 
neath the surface. Its ** ground," as a painter would 
say, is of a deep indigo, clear and smooth as enamel, 
its front curved inward, like a shell, and turned over 
at the summit with a crest of foam, flashing and cfaan- 

fing perpetually in the sunshine, like the sudden out- 
urst of a million of ** unsunned diamonds," and right 
through its bosom, as the sea falls off, or the angle of 
refraction changes, there runs a shifting band of the 
most vivid green, that you would take to have been 
the cestus of Venus as she rose from the sea, it is so 
supematuratly translucent and beautiful. As it nears 
you, it looks in shape like the prow of Cleopatra's 
barge, as they paint it in the old pictures ; but its col- 
ors, and the grace and majesty of its march, and its 
murmur (like the low tones of an organ, deep and 
full, and, to my ear, ten times as articulate and solemn), 
almost startle you into the belief that it is a sentient 
being, risen glorious and breathing from the ocean. 
As it reaches the ship, she rises gradually, for there is 
apparently an under- wave driven before it, which pre- 
pares her for its power; and as it touches the quarter, 
the whole magnificent wall breaks down beneath you 
with a deafening surge, and a volume of foam issues 
from its bosom, green and blue and white, as if it had 
been a mighty casket in which the whole wealth of 
the sea, crysoprase, and emerald, and brilliant spars, 
had been heaped and lavished at a throw. This is the 
** tenth wave," and, for four or ^^e minutes, the sea 
will be smooth about you, and the sparkling and dy- 
ing foam falls into the wake, and may be seen like a 
white path, stretching away over the swells behind, till 
you are tired of gazing at it. Then comes another 
torn the same direction, and with the same shape and 



motion, and so on till the sun sets, or your eyes are 
blinded and your brain giddy with splendor. 

I am sure this language will seem exaggerated to 
you, but, upon the faith of a lonely man (the captain 
has turned in, and it is near midnight and a dead 
calm), it is a mere skeleton, a goldsmiUi's inventory, of 
the reality. I long ago learned that first lesson of a 
man of the world, "to be astonished at nothing," but 
the sea has overreached my philosophy— quite. I am 
changed to a mere child in my wonder. Be assured no 
view of the ocean from land can give you a shadow of an 
idea of it. Within even the outennost Capes, the swell 
is broken, and the color of the water in soundings is 
essentially different— more dull and earthy. Go to 
the mineral cabinets of Cambridge or New Haven, 
and look at the Jltujr sparst and the turquoises, and 
the clearer specimens of crysoprase, and euartz, and 
diamond, and imagine them all polished ana clear, and 
flung at your feet by miUions in a noonday sun, and 
it may help your conceptiozfs of the sea after a storm. 
You may ** swim on bladders" at Nahant and Kocka- 
way till you are gray, and be never the wiser. 

The '' middle watch" is called, and the second mate, 
a fine rough old sailor, promoted from ** the mast," ia 
walking the quarter-deck, stopping his whistle now 
and then with a gruff " how do you head ?" or ** keep 
her up, you lubber," to the man at the helm ; the 
** silver-shell" of a waning moon, is just visible through 
the dead-lights over my shoulder (it has been up two 
hours, to me, and, by the difference of our present 
meridians, is just rising now over a certain hill, and 
peeping softly in at an eastern window that I have 
watched many a time when its panes have been silver- 
ed by the same chaste alchymy), and so, after a walk 
on the deck for an hour to look at the stars and watch 
the phosphorus in the wake, and think of——, I'll 
get to mine own uneven pillow, and sleep too ! ^ 



LETTER II. 

At Sea, October 20. — We have had fine weather 
for progress, so far, running with north and north- 
westerly winds from eight to ten knots an hour, and 
making of course over two hundred miles a day. The 
sea is still rough ; and though the brig is light laden 
and rides very buoyantly, these mouuting waves break 
over us now and then with a tremendous surge, keep- 
ing the decks constantly wet, and putting me to many 
an uncomfortable shiver. I have become reconciled, 
however, to much that I should have anticipated with 
no little horror. I can lie in my berth forty-eight 
hours, if the weather is chill or rainy, and amuse my- 
self very well with talking bad French across the cab- 
in to the captain, or laughing at the distresses of my 
friend and fellow-passenger, Turk (a fine setter dog, 
on his first voyaged, or inventing some disguise for the 
peculiar flavor which that dismal cook gives to all his 
abominations ; or, at the worst, I can bury my head 
in my pillow, and brace from one side to the other 
against the swell, and enjoy my disturbed thoughts- 
all without losing my temper, or wishing that I had 
not undertaken the voyage. 

Poor Turk ! his philosophy is more severely tried. 
He has been bred a gentleman, and is amusingly ex- 
clusive. No assiduities can win him to take the least 
notice of the crew, and I soon discovered that when 
the captain and myself were below, he endured many 
a persecution. In an evil hour, a night or two since, 
I suffered his earnest appeals for freedom to work up- 
on my feelings, and, releasing him from his chain un- 
der the windlass, I gave him the liberty of the cabin. 
He slept very quietly on the floor till about midnight, 
when the wind rose and the vessel began to roll very 
uncomfortably. With the first heavy lurch a couple 
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of chairs went tumbling to ]eeward, and by the yelp 
of distress, TarlL was somewhere in the way. He 
changed his position, and, with the next roll, the 
mate's trunk '* brought away," and shooting across the 
cabin, jammed him with such Tiolence against the 
captain*s state-room door, that he sprang howling to 
the deck, where the first thing that met him was a 
washing sea, just taken in at mid-ships, that kept him 
swimming above the hatches for five minutes. Half- 
drowned, and with a gallon of water in his long hair, 
he took again to the cabin, and making a desperate 
leap into the steward's berth, crouched down beside 
the sleeping creole with a long whine of satisfaction. 
The water soon penetrated however, and witli a "««cr^/" 
and a blow that he will remember the remainder of the 
voyage, the poor dog was again driven Prom the cnbin, 
and I heard no more of him till morning. His deci- 
ded preference for me has since touched my vanity, 
and I have taken him under my more special protec- 
tion—a circumstance which costs me two quarrels a 
day at least, with the cook and steward. 

The only thing which forced a smile upon me du- 
ring the first week of the passage was the achieve- 
ment of dinner. In rough weather, it is as much as 
one person can do to keep his place at the table at all; 
and to guard the dishes, bottles, and castors, from a 
general slide in the direction of the lurch, requires a 
sleight and coolness reserved only for a sailor. '* Pre- 
ncz garde V^ shouts the captain, as the sea strikes, and 
in the twinkling of an eye, everything is seized and 
held ap to wait for the>,other lurch, in attitudes which 
It would puzzle the pencil of Johnson to exaggerate. 
With his plate of soup in one hand, and the larboard 
end of the tureen in the other, the claret bottle be- 
tween his teeth, and the crook of his elbow caught 
around the mounting comer of the table, the captain 
maintains his seat upon the transom, and with a look 
of the most grave concern, keeps a wary ey% on the 
shifting level of his vermicelli ; the old weather-beat- 
en mate, with the alacrity of a juggler, makes a long 
leg back to the cabin panels at the same moment, 
and with his breast agamst the table, takes his own 
plate and the castors and one or two of the smaller 
dishes under h'ls charge ; and the steward, if he can 
keep his legs, looks out for the vegetables, or if he 
falls, makes as wide a lap as possible to intercept the 
volant articles in their descent. *' Gentlemen that live 
at home at ease" forget to thank Providence for the 
blessing of a water-level. 

Oct. 24.*— We are on the Grand Bank, and surround- 
ed by hundreds of sea-birds. I hav^ been watching 
them nearly all day. Their perforraant;es on the wing 
are certainly the perfection of erace and skill. With 
the steadiness of an eagle and trie nice adroitness of a 
swallow, they wheel round in their constant circles 
with an arrowy swiftness, lifting their long tapering 
pinions scarce perceptibly, and mounting and falling 
as if by a mere act of volition, without the slightest 
apparent exertion of power. Their chief enjoyment 
seems to be to scoop through the deep hollows of the 
sea, and they do it so quickly that your eye can scarce 
follow them, just dismrbing the polish of the smooth 
crescent, and leaving a fine line of ripple from swell to 
swell, but never wetting a wing, or dipping their white 
breasts a feather too deep in the capricious and wind- 
driven surface. I feel a strange interest in these wild- 
hearted birds. There is something in this fearless in- 
stinct, leading them away from the protecting and 
pleasant land to make their home on this tossing and • 
desolate element, that moves both my admiration and 
my pity. I can not comprehend it. It is unlike the 
self-caring instincts of the other families of heaven's 
creatures. If I were half the Pythagorean that I used 
to be, I should believe they were souls in punishment 
— expiating some lifetime sin in this restless me- 
tempsychosis. 



Now and then a land-bird has flown on board, driv- 
en to sea probably by the gale, and so fatigued as 
hardly to be able to rise again upon the wing. Yes- 
terday morning a large curlew came struggling down 
the wind, and seemed to have just sufficient strength 
to reach the vessel. He attempted to alight on the 
main yard, but failed and dropped heavily into the 
long-boat, where he suffered himself to be taken with- 
out an attempt to escape. He must have been on the 
wing two or three days without food, for we were at 
least two hundred miles from land. His heart was 
throbbing hard through his ruffled feathers, and he 
held his head up with difl!iculty. He was passed aft, 
but while 1 was deliberating on the best means for re- 
suscitating and fitting him to get on the wing again, 
the captain had taken him from me and handed him 
over to the cook, who had his head oflT before T conld 
remember French enough to arrest him. I dreamed 
all that night of the man " that shot the albatross.** 
The captain relieved my mind, however, by telling me 
that he had tried repeatedly to preserve them, and that 
they died invariably in a few hours. The least food, 
in their exhausted state, swells in their throats and 
suffocates them. Poor curlew ! there was a tender- 
ness in one breast for him at least — a feeling, I have 
the melancholy satisfaction to know, fulW reciproca- 
ted by the bird himself— that seat of his aflfections 
having been allotted to me for my breakfast the morn- 
ing succeeding his demise. 

Oct. 29- — We have a tandem of whales ahead. 
They have been playing about the ship an hour, and 
now are coursing away to the east, one after the other, 
in gallant style. If we could only get them into tra- 
ces now, how beautifnl it would be to stand in the fore- 
top and drive a degree or two on a summer sea ! It 
would not be more wonderful, dt now, than the dis- 
covery of the lightning-rod, or navigation by steam ! 
And, by the way, the sight of these huge creamres 
has made me realize, for the first time, the extent to 
which the sea has grown upon my mind during the 
voyage. I have seen one or two whales, exhibited in 
the docks, and it seemed to me always that they were 
monsters— out of proportion, entirely, to the range of 
the ocean. I had been accustomed to look out to 
the horizon from land (the radius, of course, as great 
as at sea), and, calculating the probable speed with 
which they would compass the diagonal, and the dis- 
turbance they would make in doing it, it appeared that 
in any considerable numbers, they would occupy more 
than their share of notice and sea-room. Now— after 
sailing five days, at two hundred miles a day, and not 
meeting a single vessel — ^it seems to me that a troop 
of a thousand might swim the sea a century and 
chance to be never crossed, so endlessly does this eter- 
nal horizon open and stretch away ! 

Oct. 30. — The day has passed more pleasantly than 
usual. The man at the helm cried "a sail," while 
we were at breakfast, and we gradually overtook a 
large ship, standing on the same course, with erenr 
sail set. We were passing half a mile to leeward, 
when she i)ut up her helm and ran down to us, hoist- 
ing the English flag. We raised the "star-spangled 
banner" in answer, and " hove too," and she came 
dashing along on our quarter, heaving most majesti- 
cally to the sea, till she was near enough to speak us 
without a trumpet. Her fore-deck was covered with 
sailors dressed all alike and very neatly, and around 
the gangway stood a large group of officers in uni- 
forni, tlie oldest of whom, a noble-looking man with 
gray hair, hailed and answered us. Several ladiee 
stood back by the cabin-door — ^passen^ers apparently. 
She was a man-of-war, sailing as a kmg's packet be- 
tween Halifax and Falmouth, and had been out from 
the former port nineteen days. After the usual cour- 
tesies had passed, she bore away a little, and then kept 
on her course again, the two vessels In company at j 
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the distance of half a pistol shot. I rarehr have seen 
a more beautifnl sight. The due effect of a ship un- 
der sail is entirely lost to one on board, and it is only 
at sea and under circumstances like these, that it can 
be observed. The power of the swell, lifting such a 
huge body as lightly as an egg-shell on its bosom, and 
tossing it sometimes half out of water without the 
slightest apparent effort, is astonishing. I sat on deck 
watching her with undiminished interest for hours. 
Apart from the spectacle, the feeling of companion- 
ship, meeting human beings in the middle of the 
ocean after so long a deprivation of society (five days 
without seeing a sail, and nearly three weeks unspo- 
ken from land), was delightful. Our brig was the fast- 
er sailer of the two, but the captain took in some of 
bis canvass for company*s sake ; and all the afternoon 
we heard her half-hour bells, and the boatswain*s 
whistle, and the orders of the officer of the deck, and 
I could distinguish very well with a glass, the expres- 
sion of the faces watching our own really beautiful 
▼essel as she skimmed over the water like a bird. We 
parted at sunset, the man-of-war making northerly for 
her port, and we stretching south for the coast of 
France. I watched her till she went over the horizon, 
and felt as if I had lost friends when the night closed 
in and we were once more 

" Alone on the wide, wide sea.'' 

Nov. 3. — ^We have just made the port of Havre, and 
the pilot tells us that the packet has been delayed by 
contraiy winds, and sails early to-morrow morning. 
The town bells are ringing <*nine'' (as delightful a 
sound as I ever heard, to my sea-weary ear), and I 
close in haste, for all is confusion on board. 



LETTER in. 



Havks.— This is one of those places which scrib- 
bling travdlerB hurry through with a crisp mention of 
dieir arrival and departure, but as I have passed a da^ 
here upon customhouse compulsion, and passed it 
pleasantly too, and as I have an evening entirely to 
nwself, and a good fire, why I will order another pound 
of wood (they sell it like a drug here), and Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle Somebodies, " viohn players right 
from the hands of Paganini, only fifteen years of ase, 
and miracles of music*' (so says the placard), may de- 

Sht other lovers of precocious talent than I. Pen, 
E, and paper, for number two ! 

If I hsid not been warned against being astonished 
short of Paris, I should have Qiought Havre quite an 
affair. I certainly have seen more that is novel and 
amusing since morning than I ever saw before in any 
•even days of my life. Not a face, not a building, not 
a drees, not a child even, not a stone in the street, nor 
ehop, nor woman, nor beast of burden, looks in any 
comparable degree like its namesake the other side of 
ihe water. 

It was very provoking to eat a salt supper and f;o to 
bed in that tiresome berth again last night, with a 
French hotel in full view, and no permission to send 
for a fresh biscuit even, or a cup of milk. It was nine 
o'clock when we reached the pier, and at that late 
hour there was, of course, no officer to be had for per- 
mission to land; and there paced the patrole, with his 
high black cap and red pompon, up and down the 
quay, within six feet of our tafferel, and a shot from his 
arquebuss would have been the conseauence of any 
unlicensed communication with the shore. It was 
something, however, to sleep without rocking; and 
after a fit of masing antioipationt which kept me con- 



scious of the sentiners measured tread till midnight, 
the ** gentle goddess*' sealed up mv cares eflfectuSlj, 
and I awoke at sunrise— in France ! 

It is a common thing enough to go abroad, and it 
may seem idle and conunon-place to be enthusiastic 
about it ; but nothing is common, or a trifle, to me, 
that can send the blood so warm to my heart, and the 
color to my temples as ffenerously, as did my first 
conscious thought when I awoke this morning. In 
France! I would not have had it a dream for the 
price of an empire ! 

Early in the morning a woman came clattering into 
the cabin with wooden shoes, and a patois of mingled 
French and English-—a &^fu^t#<««««— spattered to the 
knees with mud, but with a cap and 'kerchief that 
would have made the fortune of a New- York milliner. 
Cid! what politeness! and what white teeth! and 
what a knowing row of papillotes, laid in precise par- 
allel, on her clear brunette temples. 

" Q^tUe nowelle?^^ said the captain. 

** Poland est a hasP^ was the answer, with a look 
of heroic sorrow, that would have become a tragedy 
queen, mourning for the loss of a throne. The French 
manner, for once, did not appear exaggerated. It was 
news to sadden us all. Pity ! pity: that the broad 
Christian world could look on and see this glorious 
people trampled to the dust in one of the most noble 
and desperate struggles for liberty that the earth ever 
saw ! What an opportunity was here lost to France 
for settine a seal of double truth and splendor on her 
own newiy-achieved triumph over despotism. The 
washerwoman broke the silence with *' Any clothes to 
loask^ monsieur ?" and in the instant return of my 
thoughts to my own comparatively-pitiful interests, I 
found the philosophy for all I had condemned in kings 
— the humiliating and selfish individuality of human 
nature. And yet I believe with Dr. Channing on that 
dogma! 

At ten o'clock I had performed the traveller's rou- 
tine — had submitted my trunk and my passport to the 
three authorities, and had got into (and out of) as 
many mounting passions at what seemed to me the 
intolerable impertinences of searching my linen, and 
inspecting my person for scars. I had paid the porter 
three times his due rather than endure nis cataract of 
French expostulation ; and with a bunch of keys, and 
a landlady attached to it, had ascended by a cold, wet, 
marble staircase, to a parlor and bedroom on the fifth 
floor ; as pretty a place, when you get there, and as 
difficult to get to as if it were a palace in thin air. It 
is perfectly French ! Fine, ola, last-century chairs, 
covered with splendid yellow damask, two softis of the 
same, the legs or arms of eveiy one imperfect ; a coarse 
wood dressing-table, covered with fringed drapery and 
a sort of throne pincushion, with an immense glass 
leaning over it, gilded probably in the time of Henri 
Quatre; artificial flowers all round the room, and 
prints of Atala and Napoleon mourant over the walls ; 
windows opening to the floor on hinges, damask and 
muslin curtains inside, and boxes for flower-pots with- 
out ; a bell-wire that pulls no bell, a bellows too asth- 
matic even to wheeze, tongs that refuse to meet, and 
a carpet as large as a tablecloth in the centre of 
the floor, may answer for an inventoiy of the " par- 
lor." The bedchamber, about half as large as the 
boxes in Rattle-row at Saratoga, opens by folding- 
doors, and discloses a bed, that for tricksy ornament 
as well as size might look the bridal couch for a faenr 
queen in a panorama ; the same golden-sprig damask 
looped over it, tent-fashion, with splendid crimson 
cord, tassels, fringes, etc., and a pillow beneath that I 
shall be afraid to sleep on, it is so dainty a piece of 
needlework. There is a delusion about it, positively. 
One can not help imagining that all this splendor 
means something, and it would require a worse evil 
than any of thesf)|^|^deficiencifls of con^ to dis- 
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turb the mlf-complacent, Captain-JacksoD sort of 
feeliDg, with which one throws his cloak on one sofa 
and his hat on the other, and spreads himself out 
for a lounge before this mere apology of a French 
fire. 

But for eating and drinking ! if they cook better in 
Paris, I shall have my passport altered. The next 
prefet that signs it shall substitute gourmand for jpro- 

Sietctire. I will profess a palate, and live to eat. 
aking every allowance for an appetite newly from 
sea, my experience hitherto in this department of 
science is transcended in the degree of a rushlight to 
Arcturus. 

I strolled about Havre from breakfast till dinner, 
seven or eight hours, following curiosity at random, 
up one street and down another, with a prying avidity 
which I fear travel will wear fast away. I must com- 
press my observations into a sentence or two, for my 
fire is out, and this old castle of a hotel lets in the 
wind ** shrewdly cold," and, besides, the diligence calk 
for me in a few hours, and one must sleep. 

Among my impressions the most vivid are— that of 
the twenty tnousand inhabitants of Havre, by far the 
greater portion are women and soldiers — that the build- 
ings all look toppling, and insecurely antique and un- 
sightly — that the privates of the regular army are the 
most stupid, and those of the national guard the most 
intelligent-looking troops I ever saw^diat the streets 
are filthy beyond endurance, and the shops clean be- 
yond all praise— that the women do all the buying and 
selling, and cart-driving, and sweeping, and even shoe- 
making, and other sedentary craAswork, and at the 
same time have (the meanest of them) an air of ambi- 
tious elegance and neatness, that sends your hand to 
your hat involuntarily when you speak to them — ihaX 
the children speak French, and look like little old 
men and women, and the horses (the famed Norman 
breed) are the best of draught animals, and the worst 
for speed in the world — ^and that for extremes ridicu- 
lously near, dirt and neatness, politeness and knavery, 
chivalry and pelitesse, of learning and language, the 
people I have seen to-day must be pre-eminently re- 
markable, or France, for a laughing philosopher, is a 
paradise indeed ! And now for my pillow, till the dil- 
igence calls. Good night. 



LETTER IV. 



Paris. — It seems to me as if I were going back a 
month to recall my departure from Havre, my mem- 
ory is so clouded with later incidents. I was awaked 
on the morning after I had written to you by a ser- 
vant, who brought me at the same time a cup of cof- 
fee, and at about an hour before daylight we were 
passing through the huge gates of the town on our 
way to Paris. The whole business of diligence-trav- 
elling amused me exceedingly. The construction of 
this vehicle has been often described ; but its separate 
apartments (at four different prices), its enormous size, 
its comfort and clumsiness, and, more than all, the 
driving of its postillions, struck me as equally novel 
and diverting. This last-mentioned performer on the 
whip and voice (the only two accomplishments he at 
all cultivates), rides one of the three wheel-horses, and 
drives the four or seven which are in advance, as a 
grazier in our country drives a herd of cattle, and 
they travel very much in the same manner. There is 
leather enough in two of their clumsy harnesses, to 
say nothing of the postillion*s boots, to load a com- 
mon horse heavily. I never witnessed such a ludi- 
crous absence of contrrmnce and tact as io the appoint- 



ments and driving of horses in a diligence. It is so iQ 
everything in France, indeed. They do not possess 
the quality, as a nation. The story of the Gascoigne, 
who saw a bridge for the first time, and admired the 
ingenious economy that placed it across the river, in- 
stead of lengthwise, is hardly an exaggeration. 

At dayli^t I found myself in the coupi (a single 
seat for three in the front of the body of the carriage, 
with windows before and at the sides^, with two whis- 
kered and mustached companions, noth very polite, 
and very unintelligible. I soon suspected, by the 
science with which my neighbor on the left hummed 
little snatches of popular operas, that he was a pro- 
fessed singer (a conjecture which proved true), and it 
was equally clear, from the complexion of the port- 
feuille on the lap of the other, that his vocation was a 
hberal one — a conjecture which proved true also, as 
he confessed himself a diplomaU when we became 
better acquainted. For the first hour or more my at- 
tention was divided between the dim but beautiful out- 
line of the country by the slowly-approaching light of 
the dawn, and my nervousness at the distressing want 
of skill in the postillion's driving. The increasinff and 
singular beauty of the country, even under the disad- 
vantage of rain and the late season, soon absorbed all 
my attention, however, and my involuntary and half- 
suppressed exclamations of pleasure, so unusual in an 
Englishman (for whom I found I was taken), warmed 
the diplomatist into conversation, and I passed the 
three ensuing hours very pleasantly. My companion 
was on his return from Lithuania, having been sent 
out by the French committee with arms and money 
for Poland. He was, of course, a most interesting 
fellow-traveller; and, allowing for the difficulty with 
which I understood die language, in the rapid articu- 
lation of an enthusiastic Frenchman, I rarely have 
been better pleased with a chance acquaintance. I 
found he had been in Greece during the revolution, 
and knew intimately my friend. Dr. fi » the best 
claim he could have on my interest, and I soon di^ • 
covered an answering recommendation of myself to 
him. 

The province of Normandy is celebrated for its pic- 
turesque beauty, but I had no conception before of 
the cultivated picturesque of an old country. I have 
been a great scenery-hunter in America, and my eye 
was new, like its hills and forests. The massive, bat- 
tlemented buildings of the small villages we passed 
through, the heavy gateways and winding avenues and 
antique structure of the distant and half-hidden ch&- 
teaux, the perfect cultivation, and, to me, singular ap- 
pearance of a whole landscape without a fence or a 
stone, the absence of all that we define by comfort and 
neatness, and the presence of all that we have seen in 
pictures and read of in books, but consider as the rep- 
resentations and descriptions of ages gone by — all 
seemed to me irresistibly like a dream. I could not 
rub ray hand over my eyes, and realize myself. I 
could not believe that, within a month^s voyage of my 
home, these spirit-stirring places had stood all my life- 
time ns they do, and have for ages, every stone as it 
was laid in times of worm-eaten history, and looking 
to my eyes now as they did to the eyes of knights and 
dames in the days of French chivalry. I looked at the 
constantly-occurring ruins of the old priories, and the 
magnificent and still-used churches, and my blood 
tingled in my veins, as I saw in the stepping-stones at 
their doors cavities that the sandals of monks, and the 
iron-shod feet of knights in armor a thousand years 
ago, had trodden and helped to wear, and the stone 
cross over the threshold, that hundreds of generations 
had gazed upon and passed under. 

By a fortunate chanr*> ^he postillion left the usual 
route at Balbec, and ] nrsued what appeared to be a 
by-road through the gr.iin-fields and vineyards ^^K^]r> 
twenty or twenty-five miles. I can only describe it 9^^ IV^ 
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an uninterrupted green lane, winding almost the whole 
distance through the bosom of a valley that must be 
one of the very loveliest in the world. Imagine one 
of such extent, without a fence to break the broad 
swells of verdure, stretching up from the winding and 
uneoclosed road on either side, to the apparent sky ; 
the houses occurring at distances of miles, and every 
one with its thatched roof covered all over with bright 

green moss, and its walls of marl interlaid through all 
le crevices with clinging vines, the whole structure 
and its appurtenances faultlessly picturesque, and when 
you have conceived a valley that mi^ht have content- 
ed Rasselas, scatter over it here and there groups of 
men, women, and children, the Norman peasantry in 
their dresses of all colors, as you see them in the prints 
— and if tliere is anything that can better please the 
eye, or make the imagination more willing to fold up 
its wings and rest, my travels have not crossed it. I 
have recorded a vow to walk through Normandy. 

As we approached Rouen the road ascended grad- 
ually, and a sharp turn brought us suddenly to the 
brow of a steep hill, opposite another of the same 
height, and with the same abrupt descent, at the dis- 
tance of a mile across. Between lay Rouen. 1 hard- 
ly know how to describe, for American eyes, the pe- 
culiar beauty of this view ; one of the most exquisite, 
I am told, in all France. A town at the foot of a hill 
18 common enough in our country, but of the hun- 
dreds that answer to this description, I can not name 
one that would afford a correct comparison. The ! 
nice and excessive cultivation of the grounds in so old 
a country gives the landscape a complexion essentially 
diflerent irom ours. If tnere were another Mount 
Holyoke, for instance, on the other side of the Con- 
necticut, the situation of Northampton would be veir 
similar to that of Rouen ; but, instead of the rural vil- 
lage, with its glimpses of white houses seen through 
rich and luxurious masses of foliage, the mountain 
sides above broken with rocks, and studded with the 

S'gantic and untouched relics of the native forest, and 
e fields below waving with heavy crops, irregularly 
fenced and divided, the whole picture one of an over- 
lavish and half-subdued Eden of fertility ; instead of 
this, I say, the broad meadows, with the winding Seine 
in their bosom, are as trim as a girPs flower-garden, 
the grass closely cut, and of a uniform surface of green, 
the edges of the river set regularly with willows, the 
little bright islands circled with trees, and smooth as a 
lawn ; and instead of green lanes lined with bushes, 
single streets running right through the unfenced ver- 
dure from one hill to another, and built up with an- 
tique structures of stone, the whole looking, in the 
coup d^ctil of distance, like some fantastic model of a 
town, with gothic houses of sand-paper, and meadows 
of silk velvet. 

You will find the size, population, etc., of Rouen in 
the guide-books. As my object is to record impres- 
sions, not statbtics, I leave you to consult those laco- 
nic chronicles, or the books of a thousand travellers, 
for all such information. The Maid of Orleans was 
burnt here, as you know, in the fourteenth century. 
There is a statue erected to her memory, which I did 
not see, for it rained ; and afier the usual stop of two 
hours, as the barometer promised no change in the 
weather, and as I was anxious to be in Paris, I took 
my place in the night diligence, and kept on. 

I amused myself till dark watching the streams that 
poured into the broad mouth of the postillion^s boots 
from every part of his dress, and musing on the fate 
of the poor Maid of Orleans ; and then, sinking down 
into the comfortable corner of the caupS, 1 slept almost 
without interruption till the next morning — the best 
comment in the world on the only comfortable thing I 
have yet seen in France, a diligence. 

It is a pleasant thing in a foreign land to see the fa- 
tailiar face of the sun ; and as he rose over a distant 



hill on the left, I lifted the window of the coupi to let 
him in, as I would open the door to a long-missed 
friend. He soon reached a heavy cloud, however, and 
my hopes of bright weather when we should enter the 
metropolis departed. It began to rain again ; and the 
postillion, after hU blue cotton frock was soaked 
through, put on his great-coat over it — an economy 
which is peculiarly French, and which I observed in 
every succeeding postillion on the route. The last 
twenty-five miles to Paris are uninteresting to the eye ; 
and with my own pleasant thoughts, tinct as they were 
with the brightness of immediate anticipation, and an 
occasional laugh at the grotesque figures and equip- 
ages on the road, I made myself passably contented 
till we entered the suburb of St. Denis. 

It is something to see the outside of a sepulchre for 
kings, and the old abbey of Saint Denis needs no as- 
sociation to make a sight of it worth many a mile of 
weary travel. I could not stop within four miles of 
Paris, however, and I contented myself with running 
to get a second view of it in the rain while the postil- 
lion breathed his horses. The strongest association 
about it, old and magnificent as it is, is the fact, that 
Napoleon repaired it after the revolution ; and stand- 
ing in probably the finest point for its front view, my 
heart leaped to my throat as I fancied that Napoleon, 
with his mighty thoughts, had stood in that very spot, 
possibly, and contemplated the glorious old pile before 
me as the place of his future repose. 

After four miles more, over a broad straight avenue, 
paved in the centre and edged with trees, we arrived 
at the Porte St. Denis. I was exceedingly struck 
with the grandeur of the gate as we passed under, and 
referring to the guide-book I find it was a triumphal 
arch erected to Louis XIV., and the one by which 
the kings of France invariably enter. This also was 
restored by Napoleon, with his infallible taste, without 
changing its design ; and it is singular how everything 
that great man touched became his own, for who re- 
members for whom it was raised while he is told who 
employed his great intellect in its repairs ? 

I entered Paris on Sunday at eleven o^clock. I 
never should have recognisea the day. The shops 
were all open, the artificers all at work, the unintelli- 
gible criers vociferating their wares, and the people in 
their working-day dresses. We wound through street 
after street, narrow and dark and dirty, and with my 
mind full of the splendid views of squares, and col- 
umns, and bridges, as I had seen them in the prints, I 
could scarce believe I was in Paris. A turn brought 
us into a large court, that of the Messagerie, the place 
at which all travellers are set down on arrival. Here 
my baggage was once more inspected, and, af^er a 
half-hour*8 delay, I was permitted to get into a fiacre, 
and drive to a hotel. As one is a specimen of all, I 
may as well describe the Hotel d'Eirangcrs, Rue Vi- 
vienne, which, by the way, I take the liberty at the 
same time to recommend to my friends. It is the pre- 
cise centre for the convenience of sight-seeing, admir- 
ably kept, and, being nearly opposite Galignani^s, that 
bookstore of Europe, is a very pleasant resort for the 
half hour before dinner, or a rainy day. I went there 
at the instance of my friend the diplomut. 

The Jiacre stopped before an arched passage, and a 
fellow in livery, who had followed me from the Mes- 
sagerie (probably in the double character of porter and 
police agent, as my passport was yet to be demanded), 
took my trunk into a small office on the lefl, over 
which was written " Concierge^ This person, who is 
a kind of respectable doonceeper, addressed me in 
broken English, without waiting for the evidence of 
my tongue that I was a foreigner, and, af^er inquiring 
at what price I would have room, introduced me to the 
landlady, who took me across a large court (the hous- 
es are built rownd the yard always in France), to the 
corresponding story of the house. The room was 
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quite pretty, with its looking-glasses and cnrtains, but 
there was no carpet, and the fireplace was ten feet 
deep. I asked to see another, and another, and anoth- 
er ; they were all curtains, and looking-glasses, and 
atone floors ! There is no weaiying a Frenchwoman, 
and I pushed my modesty till I found a chamber to 
my taste-— a nutshell, to be sure, but carpeted — and 
bowing my polite housekeeper out, I rang for break- 
fast and was at home in Paris ! 

There are few things bought with money that are 
more delightful than a French breakfast. If you take it 
at your room, it appears in the shape of two small ves- 
sels, one of coffee and one of hot milk, two kinds of 
bread, with a thin, printed slice of butter, and one or 
two of some thirty dishes from which you choose, the 
latter flavored exquisitely enough to make one wish 
to be always at breakfast, but cooked and composed I 
know not how or of what. The coffee has an aroma 
peculiarly exquisite, something quite different from 
any I ever tasted before ; and the petite-pain, a slender 
btscoit between bread and cake, is, when crisp and 
warm, a delightful accompaniment. All this costs 
about one third as much as the beefiiteaks and coffee 
in America, at the same time that you are waited up- 
on with a civility that is worth three times the money. 
It still rained at noon, and finding that the usual 
dinner hour was five I took my umbrella for a walk. 
In a strange city I prefer always to stroU about at haz- 
ard, coming unawares upon what is fine or curious. 
The hackneyed descriptions in the guidebooks profane 
the spirit of a place, I never look at them till after I 
have found the object, and then only for dates. The 
Rue Vivienne was crowded with people, as I emerged 
from the dark archway ofthe hotel to pursue my wan- 
derings. 

A walk of this kind, by the way, shows one a great 
deal of novelty. In France there are no shop-m^n. 
No matter what the article of trader-hats, boots, pic- 
tures, books, jewellery, anything and everything that 
gentlemen buy — ^you are waited upon by girls, always 
handsome, and always dressed in the height of the 
mode. They sit on damask-covered settees, behind 
the counters ; and when you enter, bow and rise to 
serve you, with a grace and a smile of courtesy that 
would become a drawing-room. And this is uni- 
versal. 

I strolled on until I entered a narrow passage, pen- 
etrating a long line of buildings. It was thronged with 
people, and passing in with the rest, I found myself 
unexpectedly in a scene that equally surprised and 
delighted me. It was a spacious square enclosed by 
one entire building. The area was laid out as a garden, 
planted with long avenues of trees and beds of flowers, 
and in the centre a fountain was playing in the shape 
of a fleur-de-lis, with a jet. about forty feet in height. 
A superb colonnade ran round the whole square, ma- 
king a covered gallery of the lower story, which was 
occupied by shops of the most splendid appearance, 
and thronged through its loos sheltered pavis by thou- 
sands of gay promenaders. it was the far-famed Pal- 
ais Royal* I remembered the description I had heard 
of its gambling-houses, and facilities for every vice, 
and looked with a new surprise on its Aladdin-like 
magnificence. The hundreds of beautiful pillars, 
stretching away from the eye in long and distant per- 
spective, the crowd of citizens, and women, and ofili- 
cers in full uniform, passing and repassing with French 
liveliness and politeness, the long windows of plated 
glass glittering with jewellery, and bright with every- 
thing to tempt the fancy, the tall sentinels pacing be- 
tween the columns, and the fountain turning over its 
clear waters with a fall audible above the tread and 
voices of the thousands who walked around it— -who 
could look upon such a scene and believe it what it is, 
the most corrupt spot, pKobftbly« on the face of the 
civilised world 7 



LETTER V. 

THS LOUVRE— AMKRIC Air ARTISTS IN PARIS — FOU- 
TICS, ETC. 

The salient object in my idea of Paris has always 
been the Louvre. I have spent some hours in its 
vast gallery to-day, and I am sure it will retain the 
same prominence in my recollections. The whole 
palace is one of the oldest, and said to be one of tiie 
finest, in Europe ; and, if I may judge by its impres- 
siveness, the vast inner court (the facades of which 
were restored to their original simpficity by Napo- 
leon), is a specimen of high arohitectural perfection. 
One could hardly pass through it without being better 
fitted to see the masterpieces of art within ; and it 
requires tlus, and all the expansiveness of which the 
mind is capable besides, to walk through the Musfe 
Royale without the painful sense of a magnificence 
beyond the grasp of the faculties. 

I delivered my passport at the door of the palace, 
and, as is customary, recorded my name, country, and 
profession in the book, and proceeded to the gallery. 
The grand double staircase, one part leading to the 
private apartments of the royal household, is described 
voluminously in the authorities ; and, tmly, for one 
who has been accustomed to convenient oimensions 
only, its breadth, its lofty ceilings, its pillars and stat- 
uary, its mosaic pavements and splendid windows, are 
enough to unsettle for ever the standards of size and 
grandeur. The strongest feeling one has as he stops 
half way up to look about him, is the ludicrous dis- 
proportion between it and the size of the inhabitinff 
animals. I should smile to see any man ascend suen 
a staircase, except, perhaps, Napoleon. 

Passing through a kind of entrance-hall, I came to 
a spacious salle ronde, lighted from the ceiling, and 
hung principally with pictures of a large size, one of 
the most conspicuous of which, ** The Wreck," has 
been copied by an American artist, Mr. Cooke, and 
is now exhibiting in New York. It is one of the best 
of the French school, and very powerfully conceived. 
I regret, however, that he did not prefer the wonder- 
fully fine piece opposite, which is worth all the pic- 
tures ever painted in France, ** The Marriage Suf^r 
at Cana.*' The left wing of the table, projected tow* 
ard the spectator, with the seven or eight guests 
who occupy it, absolutely stands out into the hall. 
It seems impossible that color and drawing upon a flat 
sur&ce can so cheat the eye. 

From the salle ronde on the right opens the grand 
gallery, which, after the lesson I had just received in 
perspective, I took, at the first glance, to be a paint* 
ing. You will realize the facility of the deception 
when you consider tbat, with a breadth of but forty- 
two feet^ this galleiy is one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-two feet (more than a quarter of a mile) in 
lensth. The floor is of tesselated woods, polished 
with wax like a table; and along its glassy surface 
were scattered perhaps a hundred visiters, gazing at 
the pictures in varied attitudes, and with sizes reduced 
in proportion to their distance, the farthest off looking 
in the long perspective like pigmies of the most dimin- 
utive description. It is like a matchless painting to 
the eye after all. The ceiling is divided by nine or 
ten arches, standing each on four Corinthian columns, 
projecting into the area, and the natural perspective 
of these, and the artists scattered from one end to the 
other, copying silently at their easels; and a soldier 
at every division, standing upon his guard, quite as 
silent and motionless, would make it difficult to con- 
vince a spectator, who was led blindfold and unpre? 
pared to the entrance, that it was not some^"^»»P>'e9ent 
diorama, figures and all. I have seen, 

I found our distinguished countryman, Mo« presence of 
ing a beamifol MuriBo .t tb« •«Hbl>|,A«d^le^O5f0§*fe 
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is also engaged upon a Rafftielle for Cooper, the nov- 
elist. Among the French artists, T noticed several 
soldiers, and some twenty or thirty females, the latter 
with every mark in their countenances of absorbed 
and extreme application. There was a striking diflfer- 
eBce in this respect between them and the artists of 
the other sex. With the single exception of a lovely 
ghi, drawing from a Madonna, by Guido, and pro- 
tected by the presence of an elderly companion, these 
lady-painters were anything bat interesting in their 
appeanoce. 

Qreenough, the sculptor, is in Paris, and engaged 
just DOW in taking the bust of an Italian lady. His 
reputation is very enviable ; and his passion for his 
art, together with his untiring industry and his fine 
natural powers, will work him up to something that 
will, before long, be an honor to our country. If the 
wealthy men of taste in America would give Green- 
ough liberal orders for his time and talents, and send 
out Augur, of New Haven, to Italy, they would do 
more to advance this glorious art in our country, than 
by expending ten times the sum in any other way. 
They are both men of rare genius, and both ardent 
and diUgent, and they are both cramped by the uni- 
versal curse of genius— necessity. The Americans in 
Paris are deliberating at fn'esent on some means for 
expressing unitedly to our government their interest 
in Ghreenough, and their appreciation of his merit of 
public and private patronage. For the love of true 
taste, do everfthing in yotu- power to second such an 
appeal when it comes. 

It is a queer fooling to find oneself a foreigner. 
Om can not realize long at a time how his face or his 
manners should have become peculiar; and after look- 
iag at a print for five minutes in a shop-window, or 
dipping into an English book, or in any manner throw- 
ing off the mental habit of the instant, the curious gasce 
of the passer-by, or the accent of a strange language, 
•trikes one very singularly. Paris is full of foreigners 
«f all nations, and of course physiosrnoraies of all char- 
aeteiB may be met everywhere ; but, differing as the 
£ufopean nations do decidedly from each other, they 
dMfer still more from the American. Our country- 
men, as a class, are distinguishable wherever they are 
met ; not as Americans however, for of the habits and 
■aanners of our country, people know nothing this 
dde the water. But there is something in an Ameri- 
can face, of which I never was aware till I met them 
in Edrope, that is altogether peculiar. The French 
trice the Anaerieans to be English ; but an English- 
man, while he presumes him his countryman, shows 
• curiosity to know who he is, which is very foreign 
to his usual indifference. As far as I can analyze it, 
it is the independent, self-possessed bearing of a man 
mused to look up to any one as his superior in rank, 
vnited to the inquisitive, sensitive, communicative ex- 
pression which is the index to our national character. 
The first is seldom possessed in England but by a man 
of decided rank, and the latter is never possessed by an 
Enghriiman at all. The two are united in no other 
nation. Nothing is easier than to tell the rank of 
an Englishman, and nothing puzzles a European 
more than to know how to rate the pretensions of an 
American. ^^ 

On my way home firom the Boulevards this even- 
ing, 1 was fortunate enough to pass through the grand 
court of the Louvre, at the moment when the moon 
broke through the clouds that have concealed her own 
light and the sun's ever since I have been in France. 
I nad often stopped, in passing the sentinels at the 
WrTu>/«<», to admhre the grandeur of the interior to this 
comme the royal palaces ; but to-night, my dead halt 
have ye^ shadow of the arch, as the view broke upon 
It is Qnd my sudden exclamation in English, star- 
tailiai 



tied the grenadier, and he bad fatlf presented his mus- 
ket, when I apologized, and passed on. It was magic- 
ally beautiful ind^d ! and with the mooi^ght pouring 
' liquely into the sombre area, lying full upon the 
taller of the three facades, and drawing its soft line 
across the rich windows and massive pilasters and 
arehes of the eastern and western, while the remain- 
ing front lay in the heavy black shadbw of relief, it 
seemed to me more like an accidental regularity in 
some rocky glen of America, than a pile of human 
design and proportion. It is strange how such high 
walls shut out the world. The court of the Louvre in 
in the very centre of the busiest quarter of Paris, thou- 
sands of people passing and repinsing constantly at the 
extremity of the long arched entrances, and yet, stand- 
ing on the pavement of that lonely court, no living 
creature in sight but the motionless grenadiers at 
either gate, the noises without coming to your ear in 
a subdued murmur, like the wind on the sea, and 
nothing visible above but the sky, resting like a ceil- 
ing on the lofty wails, the impression of utter solitude 
is irresistible. I passed out by the archway for which 
Napoleon constructed his bronze gates, said to be the 
most magnificent of modem times, and which are now 
lying in some obscure comer unused, no succeeding 
power having had the spirit or the will to complete, even 
by the slight labor that remained, his imperial design. 
All over JParis you may see similar instances ; they 
meet you at every step : glorious plans defeated ; 
works, that with a mere moiety of what has been 
already expended in their progress, might be finished 
with an effect that none but a mind like Napoleon** 
could have originally projected. 

Paris, of course, is rife with politics. There is but 
one opinion on the subject of another pending revo- 
lution. The " people*s king" is about as unpopular 
as he need be for the purposes of his enemies ; and 
he has aggravated the feelins against him very un- 
necessarily by his late project m the Tuileries. The 
whole thing is very characteristic of the French peo- 
ple. He might have deprived them of half their civil 
rights without immediate resistance ; but to cut off a 
strip of the public garden to make a play-ground for 
his children — ^to encroach a hundred feet on the pride 
of Paris, the daily promenade of the idlers, who do all 
the discussion of his measures, it was a little too ven- 
mresome. Unfortunately, too, the offence is in the 
very eye of curiosity, and the workmen are surround- 
ed, from morning till night, by thousands of people, 
of all classes, gesticulating, and looking at the palace- 
windows, and winding themselves gradually up to the 
revolutionary pitch. 

In the event of an explosion, the liberal party will 
not want partisans, for France is crowded with refu- 
gees from tyranny of every nation. The Poles are 
flocking hither every day, and the streets are full of 
their melancholy faces ! Poor fellows ! th^ suffer 
dreadfully from want. The public charity for refu- 
gees has been wrnnc dry long ago, and the most he- 
roic hearts of Poland, after having lost everything but 
life, in their unavailing straggle, are starving abso- 
lutely in the streets. Accident has thrown me into 
the confidence of a well-known liberal— one of those 
men of whom the proud may ask assistance without 
humiliation, and circumstances have thus come to my 
knowledge, which would move a heart of stone. The 
fictitious sufferings of " Thaddetis of Warsaw," are 
transcended in real-life misery every day, and by na- 
tures quite as noble. Lafayette, i am credibly as- 
sured, has anticipated several years of his income in 
relieving them ; and no possible charity could be so 
well bestowed as contributions for the roles, starring 
in these heartless cities. 

I have just heard that Chodsko, a Pole, of distin- 
guiahed talent ai>g.l<>»^^<^l}|r5^wliole tn- 
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tune and energy ioto the kte attempted revolution, 
was arrested here last night, with eight others of his 
countrymen, under suspicions by the government 
The late serious insurrection at Lyons has alarmed 
the king» and the police is exceedingly strict The 
Spanish and Italian refugees, who receive pensions 
from France, have been ordered off to the provincial 
towns, by the minister of the interior, and there is 
every indication of extreme and apprehensive caution. 
The papers, meantime, are raving against the ministry 
in the most violent terms, and the kmg is abused, with- 
out qualification, everywhere. We appreh&nd oppres> 
sive measures in our country with sufficient indigna- 
tion and outcry; but to see the result upon those who 
bear their burdens till they are galled into the bone, is 
enough to fire the most unwilling blood to resentment 
The irresistible enthusiasm to which one is kindled by 
contact with an oppressed people, loses here all the 
pleasure of a fine excitement, by the painf ulness of the 
sympathies it causes with it. Thank God ! oiu own 
country is yet free (rom the scourges of Europe ! 

I went, a night or two since, to one of the minor 
theatres to see the representation of a play, which has 
beea performed for the kundreM and $econd time ! — 
^ Napoleon at Schoenbrun and St. Helena." My ob- 
ject was to study the feelings of the people toward 
Napoleon II., as the exile's love for his son is one of 
the leading featiures of the piece. It was beautifully 
played — oaost beautifully ! and I never saw more en- 
thusiasm manifested by an audience. Every allusion 
of Napoleon to his child, was received with that under- 
toned, guttural acclamation, that expresses such deep 
feeling m a crowd ; and the piece is so written, that its 
natural pathos alone is uresistible. No one could 
doubt, for an instant, it seems to me, that the en- 
• trance of young Napoleon into France, at any critical 
moment, would be universally and completely trium- 
phant. The great cry at Lyons was, ^* Vive NapoUtm 

17. r 

I have altered my arrangements a little, in conse- 
quence of the state of feeling here. My design was 
to go to Italy immediately, but affairs promise such an 
interesting and early change, that I shall pass the win- 
ter in Paris. 



LETTER VL 

TAOJUONI— FUeilCH STAOE, ETC 

I wBiTT last night to the French opera, to see the 
first dancer of the world. The prodigious enthusiasm 
about her all over Europe had, of conrae, raised my 
expectations to the highest possible pitch. '* Hetve you 
ieen TaglumiV^ is the first question addressed to a 
stranger in Paris ; and you hear her name constantly 
over all the hum of the eafis, and in the crowded re- 
sorts of fashion. The house was overflowed. The 
king and his numerous family were present ; and my 
companion pointed out to me many of the nobility, 
whoee names and titles have been made famihar to our 
ears by the innumerable private memoirs and auto- 
biogntphles of the day. After a little introductory 
piece, the king arrived, and, as soon as the cheering 
was over, the cmrtain drew up for ^* Le Dieu el la Bay- 
adere,** This is the piece in which 'j^glioni is most 
famous. She takes ilie part of aVancing girl, of 
whom the Branrah and an Indian prince are both en- 
amored ; the former in the disguise of a man of low 
rank at the court of the latter, in search of some one 
whose love for him shall be disinterested. The dis- 
guised god succeeds in winning her afiectioa, and af- 
ter testing her devotiott by submittlag f<Mr a whilato the 



reeentment of his rival, and by a pretended caprice in 
favor of a singing girl, who accompanies her, he mar- 
ries her, and then saves her from the flames as she is 
about to be burned for marrying beneath her cagte* 
Tagtioni's part is all pantomime. She does not speak 
during the play, but her motion is more than ar» 
ticulate. Her first appearance was in a troop of Indian 
dancing girls, who performed before the prince in the 
public square. At a signal from the visier a side pa- 
vilion opened, and thirty or forty bayaderes glided otrt 
together, and commenced an intricate dance. They 
were received with a tremendous round of applause 
from the audience ; but, with the exception of a little 
more elegance in the four who led the dance, they were 
dressed nearly alike ; and, as I saw no particularly cob> 
spicuous figure, I presumed that Taglioni had not yet 
appeared. The splendor of the spectacle bewildered 
me for the first moment or. two, but I presently found 
my eyes riveted to a childish creature floating about 
among the rest, and, taking her for some beautiful 
young eUve making her first essays in the chorus, I 
interpreted her extraordinary fascination as a triumph 
of nature over my unsophisticated taste ; and wondeied 
to myself whether, after all, I should be half so much 
captivated with the show of skill I expected presently 
to witness. This was TaMcmi! She came forward 
directly, in a pas seni, and I then observed that her 
dress was distinguished from that of her companions 
by its extreme modesty both of fashion and ornament, 
and the unconstrained ease with which it adapted itself 
to her shape and motion. She looks not more than 
fifteen. Her figure is small, but rounded to the veiy 
last degree of perfection ; not a muscle swelled beyond 
the exquisite outline ; not an angle, not a fault. Her 
back and neck, those points so rarely beautiful in wo- 
nun, are fiinltlessly formed ; her feet and hands are in 
full proportion to her size, and the former play as freely 
and with as natural a y ieklingness in her fairy slippers, as 
if they were accustomed only to the dainty uses of a 
drawing-room. Her face is most strangely interesting ; 
not quite beautiful, but of that half-appealing, half- 
retiring sweetness that you sometimes see blended with 
the secluded reserve and unconscious refinement of a 
young giri just ^out" in a circle of high fashion. In 
her greatest exertions her features retain the same 
timid half smile, and she returns to the alternate by- 
play of her part without the slightest change of color, 
or the slighlsst perceptible difference in her breathing, 
or the ease of her look and posture. No language 
can describe her motion. She swims in your eye like 
a curl of smoke, or a flake of down. Her difficulty 
seems to be to keep to the flaor. You have that feel- 
ing while you gaze upon her, that if she were to rise 
and float away like Ariel, you would scarce be sur- 
prised. And yet all is done with such a childish un- 
consciousness of admiration, such a total absence of 
exertion or fatigue, that the delight with which she 
fills you is unmingied, and, assured as you are by the 
perfect purity of every look and attitude, that her hith- 
erto spotless reputation b deserved beyond a breath of 
suspicion, you leave her with as much respect as ad- 
miration ; and find with surprise that a dancing-girl, 
who is exposed night after night to the profaning gaze 
of the world, has crept into one of the most sacred 
niches of your memory. 

I have attended several of the best theatres in Paris, 
and find one striking trait in all their first actors --na/i/re. 
They do not look like actors, and their placing is not 
like acting. They are men, generally, of the most 
earnest, unstudied stmpUcify of countenance; and 
when they come upon the sta^e it is singularly with- 
out affectation, and as the character they represent 
would appear. Unlike most of the actors 1 have seen, 
too, they seem altogether una-ware of the presence of 
the audience. Nothing disturbs the fixed attention ,_ 
Digitized by VjOOVIC 
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they gWe to each other in the dialogue* and no private 
interview between simple and sincere men could be 
more unconscious and natural. I have formed con- 
sequently a high opinion of the French drama, degen- 
erate as it is said to be since the loss of Talma ; and it 
is easy to see that the root of its excellence is in the 
taste and judgment of the people. They applaud ju- 
dieiously. When Taglioni danced her wonclerful pas 
setd, for instance, the applause was general and suf- 
6cient. It was a triumph of art, and she was applauded 
as an artist. But when, as the neglected bayadere, 
she stole from the comer of the cottage, and with her 
indescribable grace, hovered about the couch of the 
disguised Bramah, watching and fanning him while he 
slept, she expressed so powerfully by the saddened 
tenderness of her manner, the devotion of a love that 
even neglect could not estrange, that a murmur of de- 
light ran through the whole house ; and when her si- 
lent pantomime was interrupted by the waking of the 
god, there was an overwhelming tumult of acclama- 
tion that came from the hearts of the audience, and as 
such must have been both a lesson, and the highest 
compliment to Taglioni. An actor's taste is of course 
very much regulated by that of his audience. He 
will cultivate that for which he is most praised. We 
shall never have a high-toned drama in America, while, 
as at present, applause is won only by physical exer- 
tion, and the nice touches of genius and nature pass 
undetected and unfelt. 

Of the French actresses T have been most pleased 
with Leontine Fay. She is not much talked of here, 
and perhaps, as a mere artist in her profession, is in- 
ferior to those who are more popular; but she has that 
indescribable something in her face that has interested 
me through life—- that strange talisman which is linked 
wisely to every heart, confining its interest to some 
nice difference invisible to other eyes, and, by a happy 
consequence, undisputed by other admiration. She, 
too, has that retired sweetness of look that seems to 
oome only from secluded liabits, and in the highly- 
wrought passages of tragedy, when her fine dark eyes 
are filled with tears, and her tones, which have never 
the out-of-doors key of the stage, are clouded and im- 
perfect, she seems less an actress than a refined and 
lovely woman, breaking through the habitual reserve 
of society in some agonizing crisis of real life. There 
are prints of Leontine Fay in the shops, and I have 
seen them in America, but they resemble her very 
little. 
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JOACHIM LELEWEL — PALAIS ROYAL — PERE LA CHAISE 
— ^VERSAILLES, ETC. 

I MET at a breakfast party, to-day, Joachim Leiewel, 
the celebrated scholar and patriot of Poland. Having 
fallen in with a great deal of revolutionary and emi- 
grant society since I have been in Paris, 1 have often 
heard his name, and looked forward to meeting him 
with high pleasure and/ curiosity. His writings are 
passionately admired by his countrymen. He was 
the principal oC the university, idolized by that effec- 
tive part of the population, the students of Poland ; 
and the fearless and loAy tone of his patriotic princi- 
ples is said to have piven the first and strongest mo- 
mentum to the ill-fated struggle just over. Leiewel 
impressed me very strongly." Unlike most of the 
Poles, who are erect, athletic, and florid, he is thin, 
bent, and pale ; and were it not for the fire and decision 
of his eye, his uncertain gait and sensitive address 
would convey an expression almost of timidity. His 



form, features, and manners, are veiy like those of 
Percival, the American poet, though their counte- 
nances are marked with the respective difiTerence of 
their habits of mind. Leiewel looks like a naturally 
modest, shrinking man, worked up to the calm reso- 
lution of a martyr. The strong stamp of his face is 
devoted enthusiasm. His eye is excessively bright, 
but quiet and habitually downcast; his Kps are set 
firmly, but without effort, together; and his voice is 
almost sepulchral, it is so low and calm. He never 
breaks through his melancholy, though his refugee 
countrymen, except when Poland is alluded to, have 
all the vivacity of French manners, and seem easily 
to forget their misfortunes. He was silent, except 
when particularly addressed, and had the air of a mao 
who thought himself unobserved, and had shrunk into 
his own mind. I felt that he was winning upon my 
heart every moment. I never saw a man in my li& 
whose whole air and character were so free from self- 
consciousness or pretension— never one who looked 
to me so capable of the calm, lofty, unconquerable 
heroism of a martyr. ___^ 

" Paris M the centre of the world," if centripetal 
tendency is any proof of it. Everything struck off* 
from the other parts of the universe flies straight to 
the Palais Royal, You may meet in its thronged 
galleries, in the course of an hour, representatives of 
every creed, rank, nation, and system, under heaven. 
Hussein Pacha and Don Pedro pace daily the same 
pati — the one brooding on a kingdom lost, the other 
on the throne he hopes to win ; the Polish general and 
the proscribed Spaniard, the exiled Italian conspirator, 
the contemptuous Turk, the well-dressed negro from 
Hayti, and the silk-robed Persian, revolve by the hour 
together round the same jet d'eau^ and costumes of 
every cut and order, mustaches and beards of eveiy 
degree of ferocity and oddity, press so fast and thick 
upon the eve that one forgets to be astonished. There 
are no such things as ^' lions" in Paris. The extraor- 
dinary persons outnumber the ordmary. Every other 
man you meet would keep a small town in a ferment 
for a month. _^_^__ 

I spent yesterday at Pert la Chasse^ and to-day at 
Versailles, The two places are in opposite environs, 
and of very opposite characters— one certainly making 
you in love with life, the other almost as certainly with 
death. One could wander for ever in the wilderness 
of art at Versailles, and it must be a restless ^host that 
could not content itself with Pere la Chaise for its 
elysium. 

This beautiful cemetery is built upon the broad 
ascent of a hill, commanding the whole of Paris at a 
glance. It is a wood of small trees, laid out in alleys, 
and crowded with tombs and monuments of every pos- 
sible description. You will scarce get through it 
without being surprised into a tear ; but if affectation 
and fantasticalness in such a place do not more grieve 
than amuse you, you will much oftener smile. The 
whole thing is a melancholy mock of life. Its distinc- 
tions are all kept up. There are the fashionable ave- 
nues, lined with costly chapels and monuments, with 
the names of the exclusive tenants in golden letters 
upon the doors, iron railings set forbiddingly about 
the shrubs, and the blessing-scrap writ ambitiously in 
Latin. The tablets record the long family titles, and 
the offices and honors, perhaps the numberless virtues 
of the dead. They read like chapters of heraldry 
more than like epitaphs. It is a relief to get into the 
outer alleys, and see how poverty and simple feeling 
express what should be the same thing. It is usually 
some brief sentence, common enough, but often ex- 
quisitely beautiful in this prettiest of languages, and 
expressing always the land of sorrow felt by the 
mourner. You can tell, for instance, by the senti- 
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ment eimply, without looking at the record below, 
whether the deceased was young, or much loved, or 
mourned by husband, or parent, or brother, or a circle 
of all. I noticed one, however, the humblest and 
simplest monument perhaps in the whole cemetery, 
which left the story beautifully untold : it was a slab 
of common marl, inscribed ** Paume Marie /" nothing 
more. I have thousrht of it, and speculated upon it, a 
g:reat deal since. What was she ? and who wrote her 
epitaph ? why was she pauvre Marie ? 

Before almost all the poorer monuments is a minia- 
ture garden with a low wooden fence, and either the 
initials of the dead sown in flowers, or rose-trees, care- 
futly cultivated, trained to hang over the stone. I was 
surprised to find in a public cemetery, in December, 
roses in full bloom and valuable eicoiics at almost every 
grave. It speaks both for the sentiment and delicate 
principle of the people. Few of the more costly 
monuments were either interesting or preny. One 
struck my fancy— a small open chapel, large enough 
to contain four chairs, with the slab facing the door, 
and a crucifix encircled with fresh flowers on a simple 
shrine above. It is a place where the survivors in a 
family might come and sit any time, nowhere more 
pleasantly. From the chapel I speak of, you may 
look out and see all Paris ; and I can imagine how it 
would lessen the feeling of desertion and forgetfulness 
that makes the anticipation of death so dreadful, to be 
certain that your friends would come, as they may 
here, and talk cheerfully and enjoy themselves near 
you, so to speak. The cemetery in summer must be 
one of the sweetest places in the world. It would be 
a sufficient inducement of itself to bring me to Paris 
from almost any distance in another season. 

Versailles is a royal summer chateau, about twelve 
miles from Paris, with a demesne of twenty miles in 
circumference. Take that for the scale, and imagine 
a palace completed in proportion in all its details of 
grounds, ornament, and architecture. It cost, says 
tbe guide book, two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars ; and leaving your fancy to expend that trifle over 
a residence, which, remember, is but one out of some 
half dozen, occupied during the year by a single 
family, I commend the republican moral to your con- 
sideration, and proceed with the more particular 
description of my visit. 

My friend. Dr. Howe, was my companion. We 
drove up the grand avenue on one of the loveliest 
mornings that ever surprised December with a bright 
sun and a warm south wind. Before us, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, lay a vast mass of architecture with 
the centre falling back between the two projecting 
wings, the whole crowning a long and gradual ascent, 
of which the tricolored flag waving against the sky 
from the central turrets was the highest point. As 
we approached, we noticed an occasional flash in 
the sun, and a stir of bright colors through the broad 
deep court between the wings, which, as we advanced 
nearer, proved to be a body of about two or three 
thousand lanceis and troops of the line under review. 
The effect was indescribably fine. The gav uniforms, 
the hundreds of tall lances, each with its red flag flying 
in the wind, the imposing crescent of architecture in 
which the array was embraced, the ringing echo of 
the grand military music from the towers, and all this 
intoxication for the positive senses, fused with the his- 
torical atmosphere of the place, the recollection of the 
king and queen, whose favorite residence it had been 
(the unfortunate Louis and Marie Antoinette), of the 
celebrated women who had lived in their separate 
palaces within its grounds, of the genius and chivalry 
of court after court that had made it, in turn, the 
scene of their brilliant follies, and, over all, Napolean, 
who must have rode through Its gilded gates with the 



thought of pride that he was its imperial roaster by 
the royalty of his great nature alone, it was in truth, 
enough, the real and the ideal, to dazzle the eyes of a 
simple republican. 

After gazing at the fascinating show an hour, we 
took a guide and entered the palace. We were walked 
through suite after suite oi cold apartments, deso- 
lately splendid with gold and marble, and crowded 
with costly pictures, till I was sick and weary of mag- 
nificence. The guide went before, saying over his 
rapid rigmarole of names and dates, giving us about 
three minutes to a room in which there were some 
twenty pictures, perhaps, of which he presumed he 
had told us all that was necessary to know. I fell be- 
hind, after a while; and as a considerable English 
party had overtaken and joined us, I succeeded in 
keeping one room in the rear, and enjoying the re- 
mainder in my own way. 

The little marble palace, called *' Petit Trianon^" 
built for Madame Pompadour in the garden grounds, 
is a beautiful aflair, full of what somebody calls ** a^ 
fectionate-looking rooms;'* and ^^Orand Trianon,^* 
built also on the grounds at the distance of half a roilet 
for Madame Maintenon, is a very lovely spot, made 
more interesting by the preference given to it over all 
other places by Marie Antoinette. Here she amused 
herself with her Swiss village. The cottages and arti- 
ficial ** mountains'* (ten feet high, perhaps) are exceed- 
ingly pretty models in miniature, and probably illustrate 
very fairly the ideas of a palace-bred ^ncy upon natural 
scenery. There are glens and grottoes, and rocky beds 
for brooks that run at will (** les rivieres d vclanU," the 
guide called them), and trees set out upon the crags at 
most uncomfortable angles, and eveiy contrivance to 
make a lovely lawn as inconveniently like nature as pos- 
sible. The Swiss families, however, must have been 
venr amusing. Brought fresh from their wild country, 
and set down in these pretty mock cottages, with orders 
to live just as they did in their own mountains, they 
must have been charmingly puzzled. In the midst of 
the village stands an exquisite little Corinthian temple; 
and our guide informed us that the cottage which the 
queen occupied at her Swiss tea-parties was furnished 
at an expense of sixty thousand francs — two not very 
Switzer-like circumstances. 

It was in the little palace of Trianon that Napoleon 
signed his divorce from Josephine. The guide showed 
us the room, and the table on which he wrote. I 
have seen nothing that brought me so near Napoleon. 
There is no place in France that could have for me a 
greater interest. It is a little boudoir^ adjoining the 
state sleeping-room, simply furnished, and made for 
famihar retirement, not for show. The single sofa— 
the small round table — ^the enclosing, tent-like cur- 
tains—the modest, unobtrusive elegance of ornaments 
and furniture, give it rather the look of a retreat, 
fashioned by the tenderness and taste of private life, 
than any apartment in a royal palace. I felt unwiUing 
to leave it. My thoughts were too busy. What was 
the motive of that great man in this most afiecting and 
disputed action of his life ? That he loved Josephine 
with his whole power of loving, no one can doubt. 
That he was above making such a sacrifice to his am- 
bition merely, I equally believe. There is but one 
other principle into which it can be resolved— one 
that has not been sufficiently weighed by those who 
have written upon his character, but which, as a spring 
of action, is second only to the ruling passion in the 
bosoms of men— the desire for offspring. I can con- 
ceive Napoleon's sacrifice of that glorious woman on 
no other ground; and, ascribing it to this, it more 
proves than discredits the tenderness of his great 
nature. 

After having been thridded through the palaces, we 
had a few moments left for the grounds. They aM 
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nagmliceot beyond description. We know Tery little 
of this thing in America, «s an art ; but it is one, I 
hare come to think* that, in its requisition of genius, 
is scarce inferior to architecture. Certainly the three 
palaees of Versailles together did not impress me so 
much as the single view from the upper terrace of the 
gardens. It stretches clear over the horizon. You 
stand on a natural eminence that commands the 
whole countrr, and the plan seems to you like some 
work of the Titans. The long sweep of the avenue, 
with a breadth of descent that at the first glance takes 
away your breaih, stretching its two Hues of gigantic 
statues and vases to the water level ; the wide, slum- 
bering canal at its foot, carrying on the eye to the 
horiscHi, like a river of an even flood lying straight 
through the bosom of the landscape ; the n& avenues 
almost as extensive ; the palaces in the distant grounds, 
and the strange union altogether to an American, of as 
much extent as the eye cai;i reach, cultivated equally 
with the trim elegance of a garden — all these, com- 
bining together, form a spectacle which nothing but 
natnre^s royal^ of genius could design, and (to descend 
ungraeefnlly from the climax) which only the exac- 
tions of an unnatural royalty could pay for. 

I think the most forcible lesson one learns at Paris 
b the value of time and money. I have always been 
told, erroneously, that it was a place to waste both. 
You could do so much with another hour, if you had 
It, and buy so much with another dollar, if you could 
affsfd it, that the reflected economy upon what you 
can command, is inevitable. As to the worth of time, 
for instance, there are some twelve or fourteen srrcUui' 
Urns lectures every day at the Sorhonne, the sdiool of 
medicine and the college of Francet by men like Cuvier, 
Say, Spurzheim, and others, each in his professed 
pursuit, the most eminent perhaps in the world ; and 
there are the Louvre, and the Royal Library, and the 
Mazartn Library, and similar public institutions, all 
open to gratuitous use, with obsequious attendants, 
warm rooms, materials for writing, and perfect seclu- 
sion ; to say nothing of the thousand interesting but 
less useful resorts with which Paris abounds, such as 
exhibitions of flowere, porcelains, mosaics, and curious 
handiwork of every description, and (more amusing 
and time-killing still) the never-ending changes of 
sights in the public places, from distinguished foreign- 
ers down to miracles of educated monkeys. Life 
' seems most provokingly short as you look at it. Then, 
for money, you are more puzzled how to spend a poor 
pitiful franc in Paris (it will buy so many things you 
want) than you would be in America with the outlay 
of a month^s income. Be as idle and extravagant as 
you will, your idle hours look you in the face as they 
pav), to know whether, in spite of the increase of their 
value, you really mean to waste them ; and the money 
that slipped through your pocket you know not how 
at home, sticks embarrassed to your fiojrers, from the 
mere multiplicity of demands made for it. There are 
shops all over Paris called the " Vingt-cinq-sous,^* 
where every article is fixed at that price— ^^n^y-^/Sve 
cents ! They contain everything vou want, except a 
wife and fiie-wood-~the only two things difficult to be 
got in France. (The latter, with or without a pun, is 
mnc h the dearer of the t wo . ) I wonder that they are not 
bought out« and sent over to America on speculation. 
There is scarce an article in them that would not be 
helJ cheap with us at h\e times its purchase. There 
are bronze standishes for ink, sand, and wafers, pearl 
paper-cutters, spice-lamps, decanters, essence -bottles, 
sets of china, table-bells of all devices, mantel orna- 
ments, vases of artificial flowers, kitchen utensils, dog- 
collars, canes, guard-chnins, chessmen, whips, ham- 
mers, bmthes, and everything that is either convenient 
or pretty. You might freight a ship with them, and 
all good and well finished, at twenty-five cents the set 



or article ! Yon would think the man was joking, to 
walk through his shop. 



LETTER Vra. 

Dft. BOWftOM— AHSftlCAir AHTISTt — ^BKUTAL AMU8S- 
MXIffT, ETC. 

I HATE met Dr. Bowring in Paris, and called upon 
him to-day with Mr. Morse, by appointment. The 
translator of the »'Ode to the Deity*' (from the Rus- 
sian of Deizzhavin) could not by any accident be an 
ordinary man, and I anticipated great pleasure in his 
society. He received us at his lodgiogs in the Place 
Vendome. I was every way pleased with him. His 
knowledge of our country and its literature surprised 
me, and I could not but be gratified with the unpreiu- 
diced and well-informed interest with which he <us- 
coursed on our government and institutions. He ex- 
pressed great pleasure at having seen his ode in one 
of our schoolbooks (Pierpont*s Reader, I think), and 
assured us that the promise to himself of a visit to 
America was one of his brightest anticipations. This 
is not at all an uncommon feeling, by the way, among 
the men of talent in Paris ; and I am pleasingly sur- 
prised, everywhere, with the enthusiastic hopes ex- 
pressed for the success of our experiment in liberal 
principles. J>r. Bowring is a slender man, a little 
above the middle height, with a keen, inquisitive ex- 
pression of countenance, and a good forehead, from 
which the hair is combed straight back all round, in 
the st^le of the Cameronians. His manner is all Ufe, 
and his motion and gesture nervously sudden and an- 
gular. He talks rapidly, but clearly, and uses beauti- 
ful language— concise, aind full of select expressions 
and vivid figures. His conversation in this particular 
was a constant surprise. He gave us a great deal of 
information, and when we parted, inquired my route 
of travel, and ofifered me letters to his friends, with a 
cordiality very unusual on this side the Atlantic. 

It is a cold but common rule with travellers in 
Europe to avoid the society of their own country- 
men. In a city like Paris, where time and money 
are both so valuable, every additional acquaintance, 
pursued either for etiquette or intimacy, is felt, and 
one very soon learns to prefer his advantage to any 
tendency of his sympathies. The infractions upon 
the rule, however, are very delightful, and at the gen- 
eral reunion at our ambassador*s on Wednesday ever 
ing, or an occasional one at La^'^yette's, the look ^« 
pleasure and relief at beholdin;^ familiar faces, and 
hearing a familiar language once more, is universal. 
I have enjoyed this morning the double happiness of 
meeting an American circle, around an American 
breakfast. Mr. Cooper had invited us (Morse, the 
artist, Dr. Howe, a gentleman of the navy, and my- 
self). Mr. C. lives with great hospitality, and in all 
the comfort of American habits ; and to find him, as 
he is always found, with his large family about him, 
is to get quite back to the atmosphere of our country. 
The two or three hours we passed at his table were, 
of course, delightful. It should endear Mr. Cooper 
to the hearts of his countirmen, that he devotes all his 
influence, and no inconsiderable portion of his large 
income, to the encouragement of American artists. It 
would be natural enough, after being so long abroad, 
to feel or aflect a preference for the works of foreign- 
ers ; but in this, as in his political opinions, most de- 
cidedly, he is eminently fNitriotic. We feel this in 
Europe, where we discern more cleariy by comparison 
the poverty of our countiy in the arts, and meet, at the 
same time, American artists of the first talent, without 
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copying constantly for support. One of Mr. Cooper's 
purchases, the ^* Cherubs,'' by Oreenough, has been 
sent to the United States, and its merit was at once 
acknowledged. It was done, however (the artist, who 
is here, informs me), under every disadvantage of feel- 
ing and circumstances ; and, from what I nave seen 
and am told by others of Mr. Greenough, it is, I am 
confident, however beautiful, anything but a fair spe- 
cimen of his powers. His peculiar taste lies in a 
bolder range, and he needs only a commission from 
goyemment to execute a work which will begin the 
art of sculpture nobly in our conntiy. 

My curiosity led me into a strange scene to-day. I 
had observed for some time among the cffidih upon 
the walls an advertisement of an exhibition of " fight- 
ing animals," at the Barriere du Ckmhat. I am dis- 
posed to see almost any sight once, particularly where 
it is, like this, a regular establishment, and, of course, 
an exponent of the popular taste. The place of the 
«* Combats des Animaux,*^ is in one of the most ob- 
scure suburbs, outside the walls, and I found it with 
difficulty. After wandering about in dirty lanes for 
an hour or two, inquiring for it in vain, the cries of the 
animals directed me to a walled place, separated from 
the other houses of the suburb, at the gate of which a 
man was blowing a trumpet. I purchased a ticket of 
an old woman, who sat shivering in the porter's lodge ; 
and, finding I was an hour too early for the fights, I 
made interest vrith a savage-looking fellow, who was 
canying in tainted meat, to see the interior of the es- 
tablishment. I followed him through a side gate, and 
we passed into a narrow alley, lined with stone ken- 
nels, to each of which was confined a powerful dog, 
with just length of chain enough to prevent him from 
reaching the tenant of die opposite hole. There were 
several of these alleys, containing, I should think, two 
hundred dogs in all. They were of every breed of 
strength and ferocity, and all of them perfectly frantic 
fwith rage or hunger, with the exception of a pair of 
inoble-looking black dogs, who stood calmly at the 
mouths of their kennels : the rest struggled and howl- 
ed incessantly, straining every muscle to reach us, and 
restmiing their fierceness toward each other when we 
had passed by. They all bore, more or less, the 
marks of severe battles ; one or two with their noses 
split open, and still unhealed ; several with their necks 
bleeding and raw, and galled constantly with the iron 
collar, and many with broken legs, but all apparently 
so excited as to be insensible to suffering. After fol- 
lowing my guide very unwillingly through the several 

^nfs, deafened with the barking and howling of the 
Sb«^e occupants, I was. taken to the department of 
wild animals. Here vfere all the tenants of the men- 
agerie, kept in dens, opening by iron doors upon the 
pit in which they fought. Like the dogs, they were 
terribly wounded ; one of the bears especially, whose 
month was torn all oflf* from his jaws, leaving his teeth 
perfectly exposed, and red with the continually ex- 
uding blood. In one of the dens lay a beautiful deer, 
with one of his haunches severely mangled, who, the 
man told me, had been hunted round the pit by the 
does but a day or two before. He looked up at us, 
with his large soft eye, as we passed, and lying on the 
damp stone fioor, with his undressed wounds festering 
in the chilly atmosphere of mid-winter : he presented 
a picture of sufl!ering which made me ashamed to the 
soul of my idle curiosity. 

The spectators began to collect, and the pit was 
cleared. Two thirds of those in the amphitheatre 
were Englishmen, most of whom were amateurs, who 
bad brought dogs of their own to pit against the regu- 
lar mastiifs of the establishment. These were des- 
patched first. A strange dog was brought in by the 
collar, and loosed in the arena, and a trained dog let 
in upon hinu It was a omel busmess. The Jeek, 



well-fed, good-natured animal was no match for the 
exasperated, hungry savage, he was compelled to en- 
counter. One minute, in all the joy of a release from 
his chain, bounding about the pit, and fawning upon 
his master, and the next attackcMJ by a furious mastiff, 
who was taught to fasten on him at the first onset in a 
way that deprived him at once of his strength ; it was 
but a murderous exhibition of cruelty. The combats 
between two of the trained dogs, however, were more 
equal. These succeeded to the private contests, and 
were much more severe and bloody. There was a 
small terrier among them, who disabled several dogs 
successively, by catching at their fore-legs, and break- 
ing them instantly with a powerful jerk of his body 
I was very much interested in one of the private dogs, 
a large yellow animal, of a noble expression of coun- 
tenance, who fought several times very unwillingly, 
but always gallantly and victoriously. There was a 
majesty about him, which seemed to awe his antago- 
nists. He was carried off in his master's arms, bleed- 
ing and exhausted, after severely punishing the best 
does of the establishment. 

The baiting of the wild animals succeeded the can- 
ine combats. Several dogs (Irish, I was told), of a 
size and ferocity such as I had never before seen, 
were brought in, and held in the leash opposite the 
den of the bear whose head was so dreadfully man- 
gled. 

The door was then opened by the keeper, but poor 
bruin shrunk from the contest. The dogs became 
unmanageable at the sight of him, however, and fas- 
tening a chain to his collar, they drew him out by 
main force, and immediately closed the grating. H^ 
fought gallantly, and gave more wounds than he re- 
ceived, for his shaggy coat protected his body efiTectu- 
ally. The keepers rushed in and beat ofiT the dogs, 
when they had nearly fiufshed peeling the remaining 
fled] from his head ; and the poor creature, perfectly 
blind and mad with pain, was dragged into his den 
again, to await another day of amusemeTit ! 

I will not disgust you with more of these details. 
They fought several foxes and wolves afterward, and 
last of all, one of the small donkeys of the country, a 
creature not so large as some of me dogs, was led in, 
and the mastiffs loosed upon her. The pity and in- 
dignation I felt at first at the cruel^ of baiting so un- 
warlike an animal, I soon found was quite unnecessa- 
ry. She was the severest opponent the dogs had yet 
found. She went round the arena at full gallop, widi 
a dozen savage animals sprineing at her throat, but 
she struck right and left with ner fore-legs, and at 
every kick with her heels threw ooe of them clear 
across the pit. One or two were left motionless on 
the field, and others carried off with their ribs kicked 
in, and their legs broken, while their inglorious antag- 
onist escaped almost unhurt. One of the mastins 
fastened on her ear and threw her down, in the begin- 
ning of the chase, but she apparently received no other 
injury. 

1 had remained till the close of the exhibition with 
some violence to my feelings, and I was very glad to 
get away. Nothing would tempt me to expose myself 
to a similar disgust again. How the intelligent and 
gentlemanly Englishmen whom I saw there, and whom 
I have since met in the most refined society of Paris, 
can make themselves familiar, as they evidently were, 
with a scene so brutal, I can not very well conceive. 



LETTER IX. 

BCALIBRAIY — ^PARIS AT MIDWIOHT— A MOB, BTC. 

Our beautiful and favorite Maubrah is playing in 
PotetU. winter. I*' J^'^-jglSfy^^gf^SFlJ^Ie 
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The other theatres are so attractive, between Taglioni, 
Robert le Diable (the new opera), Leontine Fa^, and 
the political pieces constantly coming out, that I had 
not before visited the Italian opera. Madame MaJ- 
ibran is every way changed. She sings, unquestion- 
ably, better than when in America. Her voice is 
firmer, and more under control, but it has lost that 
gushing wildness, that briliiaDt daringness of execu- 
tion, that made her singing upon our boards so indes- 
cribably exciting and delightful. Her person is per- 
haps still more changed- The round, graceful ful- 
ness of her limbs and features has yielded to a half- 
haggard look of care and exhaustion, and I could not 
but think that there was more than Desdemona's ficti- 
tious wretchedness in the expression of her face. 
Still, her forehead and eyes have a beauty that is not 
readily lost, and she will be a strikingly interesting, 
and even splendid creature, as long as she can play. 
Her acting was extremely impassioned ; and in the 
more powerful passages of her part, she exceeded 
eTer}'thmg I had conceived of the capacity of the hu- 
man voice for pathos and melody. The house was 
crowded, and the applause was frequent and univer- 
sal. 

Madame Malibran, as you probably know, is di 
▼orced from the man whose name she bears, and has 
married a violinist of the Italian orchestra. She is just 
now in a state of health that will require immediate 
retirement from the stage, and, indeed, has played al- 
ready too long. She came forward after the curtain 
dropped, in answer to the continual demand of the au- 
dience, leaning heavily on Rubini, and was evidently 
go exhausted as to be scarcely able to stand. She 
made a single gesture, and was led off immediately, 
with her head drooping on her breast, amid the most 
violent acclamations. She is a perfect passion with 
the French, and seems to have out-charmed their 
usual caprice. ^^^ 

It was a lovely night, and afler the opera I walked 
home. I reside a long distance from the places of 
public amusement. Dr. Howe and mvself had stop- 
ped at a cafe on the Italian Boulevaras an hour, and 
it was very late. The streets were nearly deserted-^ 
here and there a solitary cabriolet with the driver 
asleep under his wooden apron, or the motionless fig- 
ure of a municipal guardsman, dozing upon his horse, 
with his helmet and brazen armor glistening in the 
light of the lamps. Nothing has impressed me more, 
by the way, than a body of these men passing me in 
the night. I have once or twice met the king return- 
ing from the theatre with a guard, and I saw them 
once at midnight on an extraordinary patrol winding 
through the arch into the Place Carrousel. Their 
equipments are exceedinglv warlike (helmets of brass, 
and coats of mail), and with the gleam of the breast- 
plates through their horsemen's cloaks, tlie tramp of 
hoofs echoing through the deserted streets, and the 
silence and order of their march, it was quite a real- 
ization of the descriptions of chivalry. 

We kept along the Boulevards to the Rue Richelieu. 
A carriage, with footmen in livery, had just driven up 
to Frascati's, and, as we passed, a young man of un- 
common personal beauty jumped out and entered that 
palace of gamblers. By his dress he was just from a 
ball, and the necessity of excitement after a scene 
meant to be so gay, was an obvious if not a fair satire 
on the happiness of the "gay" circle in which he ev- 
idently moved. We turned down the Paysage Pan- 
orama, perhaps the most crowded thoroughfare in all 
Paris, and traversed its long gallery without meeting a 
soul. The widely-celebrated patisserie of Felix, the 
first pastry-cook in the world, was the only shop open 
from one extremity to the other. Tht* guard, in his gray 
capote, stood looking in at the window, and the girl, 



who had served the palates of half the fashion and 
rank of Paris since morning, sat nodding fast asleep 
behind the counter, paying the usual fatiguing penalty 
of notoriety. The clock struck two as we passed the 
fafode of the Bourse. This beautiful and central 
square is, night and dav, the grand rendezvous of pub* 
lie vice ; and late as the hour was, its jfavi was still 
thronged with flaunting and painted women of the 
lowest description, promenading without cloaks or 
bonnets, and addressing every passer-by. 

The Palais Royal lay in our way, just below the 
Bourse, and we entered its magnificent court with 
an exclamation of new pleasure. Its thousand lamps 
were all burning brilliantly, the long avenues of trees 
were enveloped in a golden atmosphere created by the 
bright radiation of light through die mist, the Corin- 
thian pillars and arches retreated on either side from 
the eye in distinct and yet mellow perspective, the 
fountain filled the whole palace with its rich murmur, 
and the broad marble-paved galleries, so thronged by 
day, were as silent and deserted as if the drowsy gens 
(Parmes standing motionless on their posts were the 
only living beings that inhabited it. It was a scene 
really of indescribable impressiveness. No one who 
has not seen this splendid palace, enclosing with its 
vast colonnades so much that is magnificent, can have 
an idea of its effect upon the imagination. I had seen 
it hitherto only when crowded with the gay and noisy 
idlers of Paris, and the contrast of this with the utter 
solitude it now presented — not a single footfall to be 
heard on its floors, yet every lamp burning bright, and 
the statues and flowers and fountains all illuminated 
as if for a revel — ^was one of the most powerful and 
captivating that I have ever witnessed. We loitered 
slowly down one of the long galleries, and it seemed to 
me more like some creation of enchantment than the 
public haunt it is of pleasure and merchandise. A 
single figure, wrapped in a cloak, passed hastily by us 
ana entered the door to one of the celebrated "hells," 
in which the playing scarce commences till this hoa^ 
— but we met no other human being. 

We passed on from the grand court to the Galerie 
Nemours. This, as you may find in the descriptions, 
is a vast hall, standing between the east and the west 
courts of the Palais Royal. It is sometimes called 
the " glass gallery." The roof is of glass, and the 
shops, with fronts entirely of windows, are separated 
only by long mirrors, reaching in the shape of pillars 
from the roof to the floor. The pavement is tasselated, 
and at either end stand two columns completing its 
form, and dividing it from the other galleries into 
which it opens. The shops are among the costliest 
in Paris ; and what with the vast proportions of the 
hall, its beautiful and glistening material, and the light- 
ness and grace of its architecture, it is, even when de- 
serted, one of the most fairy-like places in this Tantas- 
tic city. It is the lounging place of military men par- 
ticularly ; and every evening from six to midnight, it 
is thronged by every class of gayly dressed people, of- 
ficers off duty, soldiers, polytechnic scholars, ladies, and 
strangers of every costume and complexion, promen- 
ading to and fro in the light of the cafis and the daz- 
zling shops, sheltered completely from the weather, 
and enjoying, without expense or ceremony, a scene 
more brilliant than the most splendid ball-room in 
Paris. We lounged up and down the long echoing 
pavement an hour. It was like some kingly " banquet- 
hall deserted." The lamps burned dazzlingly bright, 
the mirrors multiplied our figures into shadowy and 
silent attendants, and our voices echoed from the glit- 
tering roof in the utter stillness of the hour as if we 
had broken in, Thalaba-like, upon some magical pal- 
ace of silence. 

It is singular how much the differences of time and 
weather affects scenery. The first sunshine I saw in 
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Paris, unsettled all my .previoiw impressions com- 
pletely. I had seen every place of interest through 
the dull heavy atmosphere of a week's rain, and it was 
in snch leaden colors alone that the finer squares and 
palaces had become familiar to me. The eflfeet of a 
clf^ar sun upon them was wonderful. The sudden 
gilding of the dome of the Invalides by Napoleon ihust 
have been something like it. I took advantage of it 
to see evetything over again, and it seemed to me like 
another city. I never realized so forcibly the beauty 
of sunshine. Architecture, particularly is nothing 
without it. Everything looks heavy and flat. The 
tracery of the windows and relievos, meant to be de- 
finite and airy, appears clumsy and confused, and the 
whole building flattens into a solid mass, without de- 
sign or beauty. __^ 

I have spent the whole day in a Paris mob. The 
arrival of General Romarino and some of his compan- 
ions from Warsaw, gave the malcontents a plausible 
opportunity of expressing their dislike to the measures 
of government ; and, under cover of a public welcome 
to this distinguished Pole, they assembled in immense 
numbers at ue Port St. Denis, and on the Boulevard 
Montmartre. It was very exciting altogether. The 
cavalary were out, and patroled the streets in compa- 
nies, charging upon the crowd wherever there was a 
stand ; the troops of the Hue marched up and down 
the Boulevards, continually dividing the masses of 
people, and forbidding any one to stand still. The 
shops were all shut, in anticipation of an affray. The 
students endeavored to cluster, and resisted, as far as 
they dared, the orders of the soldiery ; and from noon 
till night there was every prospect of a quarrel. The 
French are a fine people under excitement. Their 
handsome and ordinarily heartless faces become very 
expressive uader the stronger emotions; and their 
picturesque dresses and violent gesticulation set off a 
popular tumult exceedingly. I have been highly 
amused all day, and have learned a great deal of what it 
is very difficult for a foreigner to acquire— the language 
of French passion. They express themselves very 
forcibly when angry. The constant irritation kept up 
by the intrusion of the cavalry upon the sidewalks, 
and the rough manner of dispersing gentlemen by 
sabre-blows wd kicks with the stirrup, gave me suf- 
ficient opportunity of judging. J was astonished, 
however, that their summary mode of proceeding was 
borne at all. It is difficult to mix in such a vast body, 
and not catch its spirit, and I found myself, without 
knowing why, or rather with a full conviction that the 
military measures were necessary and right, entering 
with all my heart into the rebellious movements of the 
students, and boiling with indignation at every disper- 
non by force. The students of Paris are probably the 
worst subjects the king has. They are mostly young 
men of from twenty to twenty-five, full of bodily vigor 
and enthusiasm, and excitable to the last degree. 
Many of them are Germans, and no small proportion 
Americans. They make a good amalgam for a mob, 
dress being the last consideration, apparently, with a 
medical or law student in Paris. I never saw such a 
collection of atrocious-looking fellows as are to be 
met at the lectures. The polytechnic scholars, on 
the other hand, are the finest looking body of young 
men I ever saw. Aside from their uniform, which is 
remarkably neat and beautiful, their figures and faces 
eeem picked for spirit and manliness. They have al- 
ways a distinguished air in a crowd, and it is easy, af- 
ter seeing them, to imagine the part they flayed as 
leaders in the revolution of the three days. 

Contrary to my expectation, night came on without 
any serious encounter. One or two individuals at- 
tempted to resist the authority of the troops, and were 
considerably bruised ; and one young man, a student, 
had thne of hie fingers out off by the stroke of a dra- 



goon's sabre. Several were arvested, but by eight 
o'clock all was quiet, and the shops on the Boulevards 
once more exposed theur tempting goods, and lit 
up their brilliant mirrors without fear. The people 
thronged to the theatres to see the political pieces, and 
evaporate their excitement in cheers at the liberal al* 
lusions ; and so ends a tumult that threatened danger, 
but operated, perhaps, as a healthful event for the ac- 
cumulating disorders of public opinion. 



LETTER X. 

GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES — FASHIONABLE DRIVES- 
FRENCH OMNIBUSES — CHEAF RIDING — SIGHTS— 
STREET-BEGGARS— IMPOSTORS, ETC. 

The garden of the Tuileries is an idle man's para- 
disc. Magnificent as it is in extent, sculptures, and 
cultivation, we all know that statues may be too dumb, 
gravel walks too long and level, and trees and flowers 
and fountains a little too Platonic, with any degree of 
beauty. But the Tuileries are peopled at all hours 
of sunshine with, to me, the most lovely objects in the 
world — children. You may stop a minute, perhaps, 
to look at the thousand gold fishes in the basin under 
the palace-windows, or follow the s^vans for a single 
voyage round the fountain in the broad avenue — but 
you will sit on your hired chair (at this season) under 
the shelter of the sunny wall, and gaze at the children 
chasing about, with their attending Swiss maids, till 
your heart has outwearied your eyes, or the palace- 
clock strikes five* I have been there repeatedly since 
I have been in Paris, and have seen nothing like the 
children. They move my heart always, more than 
anything under heaven ; but a French child, with an 
accent that all your paid masters can not give, and 
manners, in the midst of its romping, that mock to the 
life the air and courtesy for which Paris has a name 
over the world, is enough to make one forget Napo- 
leon, though the column of Vendome throws its shad- 
ow within sound of their voices. Imagine sixty -sevea 
acres of beautiful creatures (that is the extent of the 
garden, and I have not seen such a thing as an ugly 
French child)— broad avenues stretching away as far 
as you can see, covered with little foreigners (so they 
seem to me)^ dressed in gay colors, and laughing and 
romping and talking French, in all the amusing mix- 
ture of baby passions and grown-up manners, and an- 
swer me— is it not a sight better worth seeing than all 
the grand palaces that shut it in ? 

The Tuileries are certainly very magnificent, and to 
walk across from the Seine to the Rue Rivoli, and 
look up the endless walks and under the long per- 
fect arches cut through the trees, may give one a very 
pretty surprise for once— but a winding lane is a bet- 
ter place to enjoy the loveliness of green leaves, and a 
single New England elm, letting down its slender 
branches to the ground in the inimitable grace of na- 
ture, has, to my eye, more beauty than all the clipped 
vistas from the king's palace to the Arc de VEioUe, 
the Ckamp9 Elysies inclusive. 

One of the finest things in Paris, by the way, b the 
view from the terrace in front of the palace to this 
" Arch of Triumph," commenced by Napoleon at the 
extremity of the '' Elysian Fields," a single avenue 
of about two miles. The part beyond the gardens is 
the fashionable drive, and by a saunter on horseback 
to the Bois de Boulogne, between four and five, on a 
pleasant day, one may see all the dashing equipages 
in Paris. Broadway, however, would eclipse every- 
thing here, either for beauty of construction or ap- 
pointments. Our carriages are every way handsomer 
and better hung, and the horses are harnessed more 
compactly and gracefully. Tgifgit^fefi^O^Wgle 
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htm m$ke a gmc fhow, it is Ivim, for the box, wiUi 
its henvy hamoMr-olotli, ift level with ^e top, aod the 
eoaebman end footmen aqd outriders are very striking 
in dieir bright liveries ; but the elegant, convenient, 
light-ranniDg establishments of Phiiadelpliia and New 
York, excel them, ont of all comparioDn, for taste and 
fltneei. The best driving I have seen is by the king's 
whips, and really it is beautiful to see his retinue on 
the road, four or five coaches and six, with footmen 
and outriders in scarlet liveries, and the finest hones 
possible for speed aod action. His majesty generally 
takes the outer edge of the Champs Elyseis, on the 
bank of the river, and the rapid glimpses of the bright 
show through the breaks in the wood, are exceedingly 
picturesque. 

There is nothing in Paris that looks so outlandish 
to my eye as the common vehicles. I was thinking 
of it this morning as I stood waiting for the St. Stdpice 
cnmUnUy at the comer of the Rue Vivienne, the great 
dioroughfare between the Boulevards and the Palais 
Roval. There was the hack-cabriolet lumbering by 
in uie fashion of two centuries ago, with a horse and 
harness that look equally ready to chop in pieces; the 
hand-cart with a stout doe harnessed under the axle- 
tree, drawing with twice Uie strength of his master; 
the market-wagon, driven always by women, and drawn 

Sinerally by a horse and a mule abreast, the horse of 
e Norman breed, immensely large, and the mule 
about the size of a well-grown bull-dog ; a vehicle of 
wliich I have not yet found out the name, a kind of 
long demi-omnibus, with two wheels and a single 
horse, and carrying nine ; and last, bat not least anoiu- 
sing, a small close carriage for one person, swung 
upon two wheels and drawn by a servant, yerr much 
used, apparently, by elderiy women and invalids, and 
eertainly most admirable conveniences either for the 
economy or safety of getting about a city. It would 
be difficuh to find an American servant who would 
draw in harness as they do here ; and it is amusing to 
•ee a stout, well-dressed fellow, strapped to a carriage, 
and pulling along the pavis, sometimes at a jog-trot, 
while his master or mistress sits looking unconcera- 
adW out of the window. 

I am not yet decided whether the French are the 
best or the worst drivers in the worid. If the latter, 
diey certainly have most miraculous escapes. A cab- 
driver never pulls the reins except upon creat emer- 
gencies, or for a right-about turn, and his horse has a 
Indicrous aversion to a straight line. The streets are 
built incUning toward the centre, with the gutter in the 
middle, and it is the habit of all cabriolet-horses to run 
down one side aod up the other constantly at such 
sudden angles that it seems to you they certainly will 
go through the shop-windows. This, of course, is 
very clangorous to foot-passengers in a city where there 
■re no side-walks; and, as a consequence, the average 
number of complaints to the police of Paris for peo- 
ple killed by careless driving, is about four hundred 
annually. There are probably twice the number of 
legs broken. One becomes vexed in riding with these 
fellows, and I have once or twice undertaken to get 
into a French passion, and insist upon driving my- 
self. But I have never yet met with an accident. 
•* Gtfr-r-r-r-tf/" sings out the driver, rolling the word 
off his tongue like a bullet from a shovel, but never 
thinking to lift his loose reins from the dasher, while 
the frightened passenger, without looking round, makes 
for the first door with an alacrity (hat shows a habit of 
expecting very little from the cocker's skill. 

Riding is very cheap in Paris, if roanao:ed a little. 
•Hie city is traversed constantly in every direction by 
omnibuses, and you may go from the Tuileries to 
Pire la Chaise, or from St. Surplice to the Italian 
Boulevards (the two diagonals), or take the «» Tous les 
Boulevards,** and ride quite round the city for six sous 
the distaoee. The ^fiacrtr is fike our own hacka, 



exeept that yon pay b«t *«twenty sous the coniaa," 
and fiU the vehicle with your friends if yon please ; 
and, more cheap and comfortable still, there is the 
univeiaal cabriolet, which for fifteen ^oms the conrK,** 
or *'twenty the hoar," will give you at least three 
tinses the value of ycnir money, with the advantage of 
seeing ahead and talking bad French with the driver. 

Eveiydsttng in Fiance is either groUaqme or pkUar- 
esque. I lutro been struck with it this morning, while 
sittmg at my window, looking upon the close innei 
court of the hotel. One wouki suppose that a pa^ 
between four high walls, would oflEer very little to se- 
duce the eye from its occupation; but, on the con- 
trary, one*s whole time may be occupied in watching 
the various siahts presented in constant succession* 
First comes uie itinerant cobbler, with his seat and 
materials upon his back, and coolly selecting a place 
against the wall, opens his shop under your window, 
and drives his trade, most mdustrioualy, for half an 
hour. If you have anything to mend, he is too hap|^ ; 
if not, he has not lost his time, for he pays no rent, 
and is all tibe while at work. He peeks up again, 
bows to the eonderge, as politdy as his load will pei^ 
mit, and takes his departure, in the hope to find your 
shoes more worn another day. Noming could be 
more striking than his whole appearsnee. He is met 
in the gate, periiaps, by an old clothes-ntsn, who wSl 
buy or sell, and compliment you for nothing, cheap- 
ening your coat by calling the Virgin to witness that 
your snape is so genteel that it will not fit one man in 
a thousand ; or by a family of smgers, with a monkey 
to keep time; or a regular beggar, who, however, 
does not dream of asking charity till he has done 
something to amuse you : after these, peihaps, will 
follow a succession of objects singvlarly peculiar to 
this fantastic metropolis; and, if one could separate 
from the poor creatures the knowledge of the cold 
and hunger they suffer, wandering about, houeeless, 
in the most inclement weather, it would be easy to 
imagine it a diverting pantomime, and give them the 
poor pittance they ask, as the price of an amused hour. 
An old man has just gone from the court who comes 
regulariy twice a week, with a long beard, perfectly 
white, and a strange kind of an equipage. It is an 
organ, set upon a rude carriage, with four small 
wheels, and drawn by a mule, of the most diminn- 
tire size, lookins; (if it were not the venerable figure 
crouched upon the seat) like some roughly-contrived 
plaything. The whole affair, harness and all, is evi- 
dently his own work ; and it is affectmg to eee the 
difficulty, and, withal, the habitual apathy with which 
the old Itinerant fastens his rope-reins beside him, and 
dismounts to grind his one— eolitaiy— eternal tune, for 
charity. 

Among the thousands of wretched objects in Paris 
(they make the heart sick with thehr misery at evefy 
turn), there is, here and there, one of an mferesting 
character; and it is pleasant to select them, and make 
a habit of your trifling gratuity. Strolling about, as I 
do, constantly, and letting everybody and everything 
amuse me that will, I have made several of these 
penny-a-day acquaintances, and find them very yp^^^ 
able breaks to the heartless solitude of a crowd. Then 
is a little fellow who stands by the gate of the Tuiie- 
ries, opening to the Place Vendome, who, with all the 
rags and dirt of a street-boy, begs with an air of su- 
periority that is absolutely patronining. One foels 
obliged to the little varlet for the privilege of giving 
to him — ^his smile and manner are so courtly. His 
face is beautiful, dirty as it is ; his voice is clear, and 
unaffected, and his thin lips have an expression of 
hi^h-bred contempt, that amuses me a little, and puz- 
zles me a great deal. I think he must have a gentle- 
man's blood in his veins, though he possibly came 
I indirectly by it. There is a tittle Jeweas hanging 
lAboutdieLouvracn^l^fiswIdi harisih «y«avsvy 
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eloqiMBllj ; aadt in the JRtie de U Paix there may be 
found at all houn, a melaocboly, siok-iooking Italian 
boy, with his hand in his bosom, whose native lan- 
guage and picture-like face are a diurnal pleasure to 
me, cheaply bought with the poor trifle which makes 
him happy. It is surprising how many devices there 
are in the streets for attracting attention and pity. 
There is a woman always to be seen upon the Boule- 
vards, playing a solemn tune on a violin, with a child 
as pallid as aShe% lying, apparently, asleep in her lap. 
I suspected, after seeing it once or twice, that it was 
wasE, and, a day or two since I satisfied mvself of the 
fact, and enraged the mother excessively by touching 
its cheek. It represents a sick child to the life, and 
any one less idle and curious, would be deceived. I 
have often seen people give her money with the most 
unsuspecting look of sympathy, though it would be 
natund enough to doubt the maternal kindness of 
keeping a dying child in the open air in mid-winter. 
Then uiere is a woman without hands, making braid 
with wonderful adroitness; and a man without legs or 
arms, singing, with his hat set appeaUngly on the 
ground bwore him ; and cripples, exposing their ab- 
breviated Umbs, and telling their stories over and 
over, with or without listeners, from morning till 
night ; and every description of appeal to the most 
acute sympathies, mingled up with all the gayet^, 
show, and fashion, of the most crowded promenade m 
Paris. 

In the present dreadful distress of trade, there are 
other still more painful cases of misery. It is not un- 
common to be addressed in the street by men of per- 
fectly respectable appearance, whose faces bear every 
mark of strong mental struggle, and often of famish- 
ing necessity, with an appead for the smallest sum that 
will buy food. The look of misery is so general, as to 
mark the whole population. It has struck me most 
forcibly everywhere, notwithstanding the gayet^ of 
the national character, and, I am told by intelligent 
Frenchmen, it is peculiar to the time, and felt and 
observed by all. Such things startle one back to na- 
ture sometimes. It b difficult to look away from the 
(ace of a starving man, and see the splendid equipages, 
and the idle waste upon trifles, within his very sight, 
and reconcile the contrast with any belief of the exist- 
ence of human pity'— 4till more difficult, perhaps, to 
admit without reflection, the right of one human being 
to hold in a shut hand, at will, the very life and breath 
for which his fellow-creatures are perishing at his 
door. It is this that is visited back so terribly in the 
horrors of a revolution. 



LETTER XI. 

FOTKTIEB— THE THRACIAK OLAPIATO*— MADBMOI- 
SSI.I.K MAES — ^DOCTOR FRANKLIIf'S RSSIDEJfCE IN 
PARIS— AirifUAI. BALL FOB THE POOR. 

I BAD the pleasure to-day of being introduced to 
tlie young sculptor Foyeti^r, the author of the new 
statue on the terrace of the Tuileries. Aside from 
his genius, he is interesting from a circumstance con- 
nected with his early history. He'was a herd-driver 
in one of the provinces, and amused himself in his 
leisure moments with the carving of rude images, 
which he sold for a sous or two on market-days in the 
provincial town. The celebrated Dr. Gall fell in with 
him accidentally, and felt of his head, en passant The 
bump was there which contains his present greatness, 
and the phrenologist took upon himself the risk of his 
education in the arts. He is now the first sculptor, 
beyond all competition, in France. His *' Spartacus,*' 
the Thracian gladiator, is the admiration of Paris. It 
stMids In front of the palace, in the most cooiptouMs 



part of the regal gardens, and tfane are hoadreds eC 
peo|rie about the pedestal at all hours of the day. 
The gladiator has broken his chain, and stands with 
his weapon in his hand, every muscle and feature 
breathing action, his body thrown back, and his right 
foot planted powerfully for a spring. It is a gallant 
thing. One's blood stirs to look at it. I tiiink that 
Forrest (however well he may be playing now in the 
new tragedy, of which I see so much in the papers), 
would get from it even a more intense conception of 
the gladiator. If I had written such a play, I would 
make the voyage of the Atlantic to see the character 
thus bodied out. 

FoyetUr is a young man, I should think about thir* 
ty. ue 19 small, very plain in appearance ; but he 
has a rapid, earnest eye, and a mouth of singular 
suavity of expression. I liked him extremely. His 
celebrity seems not to have trenched a step on the na« 
ture of hb character. His genius is everywhere al- 
lowed, and he works for the king altogether, his majes- 
ty bespeaking everything he attempts, even in the 
model ; but he Is certainly, of all geniuses, one of the 
most modest. 

The celebrated Mars has come out from her retire- 
ment once more, and commenced an engagement at die 
Theatre Franfots. I went a short time since to see 
her play in Tartuffe. This stage is the home of the 
true French drama. Here Talma idayed when he and 
Mademoiselle Mars were the deliirht of Napoleon and 
of France. I have had few gratincations greater than 
that of seeing this splendid woman reappear m the 
place where she won her brilliant reputation. The 
play, too, was Moliere% and it was here that it was 
first performed. Altogether it was like something 
plucked back from history ; a renewal, as in a magio 
mirror, of glories gone by. 

I could scarce believe my eyes when she appeared 
as the " wife of Argon." She looked about twenty- 
five. Her step was light and graceful ; her voice was 
as unlike that of a woman of sixty as could well be 
imagined; sweet, clear, and under a control which 
gives her a power of expression I never had conceived 
before ; her mouth had the definite, firm play of youth ; ^ 
her teeth (though the dentist might do that) were^ 
white and perfect ; and her eyes can have lost none 
of their fire, I am sure. I never saw so quiet a play- 
er. Her gestures were just perceptible, no more ; and 
yet they were done so exouisitely at the right moment 
unconsciously, as it she had not meant them, 



that they were more forcible than even the lansuaffe 
itself. She repeatedly drew a low murmur of delight 
from the whole house with a single play of expression 
acix>8s her face, while the other characterB were speak- 
ing, or by a slight movement of her fingers, in puito- 
mimic astonishment or vexation. It was reeSh some- 
thing new to me. I had never before seen a first-rate 
female player in eomedy. Leontine Pay is inimitabla 
in tragedy ; but, if there is any comparison between 
them, it is that this beautifu] young creature oveipow- 
ers the heart with her nature, while Mademoisellp 
Mais satisfies the uttermost demand of the judg- 
ment with her art. 

I yesterday vished the house occupied by FrankM 
while he was in France. It is one of the most beau- 
tiful country residences in the neighborhood of Fans, 
standing on the elevated ground of Passy, and over- 
looking the whole city on one side, and the valley of 
the Seine for a long distance toward Versailles on the 
other. The house is otherwise celebrated. Madame 
de Genlis Uved there while the present king vras h«r 
pupil ; and Louis the Fifteenth occupied it sixmontta 
for the country air, while under the inflieticm of tlie 
ffout-4ts neighborhood to the palace probably rea- 
leiteg it piefe»Wdtothem4wediitMitcfcct«mrcf 
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8c Clovd or VenwHet. Ili oceupams would seom 
to have boon Turioiu eooagh, without the addition of 
a lieuteoont general of the Britieh annY, whoee hot- 
pitatttj makes it delightful at present. The lightning- 
rod, which was raised by Franklin, and which was the 
fiist condactor used in France, is still standing. The 
gardens are large, and form a sort of terrace, with the 
house on the firoot edge. It must be one of the 
sweetest {daces in the world in summer. 

The ^reat annual ball for the poor was giv«i at die 
AukAomit BoyaU, a few nights since. Tins is attend- 
ed by the king and royal family, and is ordinarily the 
moat splendid aflfoiir of the season. It is managed by 
twenty or thirty lady-patronesses, who have the con- 
trol of the tickets ; and, though 1^ no means exclu- 
sive, it is kept within vei^ respectable limits ; and, if 
one is content to float with the tide, and forego dan- 
cing, is an unusually comfortable and weli-^haved 
spectacle. 

I went with a large party at the earlv hour of eight 
We fell into the train of carriages, advancing slowly 
between files of dragoons, and stood before the door 
in our turn in the course of an hour. The staircases 
were complete tmingenes, with Immense mirrors at 
every turn* and soldiers on euard, and servants in liv- 
ery, from top to bottom. l%e long saloon, lighted by 
ten chandeliers, was dressed and hung with wreaths 
as a receiving-«oom ; and passing on tmough the spa- 
cions lobbies, which were changed into groves of 
^les and exotics, we entered upon the gramd scene. 
The oMip d'cdl would have astonished Aladdin. The 
theatre, which is the largest in Paris, and gorgeousW 
bnih and ornamented, was thrown into one vast ball- 
voom, ascending gradually Anom the centre to plat- 
forms raised at either end, one of which was occupied 
by the throne and seats for the king's family and suite. 
The four rows of boxes were crowded with ladies, and 
the house presented, from the floor to the paradU^ one 
glittering and waving wall of dress, jewehy, and feath- 
«s. An orchestra of near a hundred musicians occu- 
pied the centre of the hail ; and on either side of them 
swept by the long countless multitudes of people, 
dressed with a union of taste and show ; while, instead 
of the black coats which darken the complexion of a 
party in a republican country, every other gentleman 
was in a gay uniform ; and polytechnic scholars with 
their scarlet-faced coats, oflicers of the "National 
Guard" and the «*Une,** gentlemen of the king's 
household, and foreign ministers, and aUaches, pre- 
sented a variety of color and splendor which nothing 
could exceed. 

The theatre itself was not altered, except by the 
platform occupied by the king ; it is sufficiently splen- 
did as it stands; but the stage, whose area is much 
larger than that of the pit, was hung in rich drapery 
as a vast tent, and garnished to profusion with flags 
and arms. Along the sides, on a level with the lower 
row of boxes, extended galleries of crimson velvet, 
festooned with flowers. These were filled with ladies, 
|nd completed a circle about the house of beauty and 
magnificence! of which the king and his dassling 
suite formed the* conma. Chandeliers were hung 
close together from one end of die hall to the other. 
I oonunenced counting them once or twice, but some 
bright face flitting by in the dance interrupted me. 
An £nglish girl near me counted fifty-five, and I think 
there must have been more. The blase of light was 
almost painful. The air gUtteied, and the fine grain 
of the most delicate complexions was distincdy visible. 
It is impossible to describe the eflect of so much light 
and space and music crowded into one spectacle. The 
vastness of the hall, so long that the best sight could 
not distinguish a figura at the opposite extremity, and 
so high as to absorb and mellow the vibration of a 
hundred i nst ruH inata t h e forgeovsswoepof splendor 



from one platlbfm to the other, abeolntely drownrag 
the eye in a sea of gay colors, nodding featbers, jewel- 
ry, and military equipment — ^the d^ious music, the 
strange (aces, dresses, and tongues (one half of the 
multitude at least being foreigners), the presence M 
the king, and the gallant show of uniforms in his con- 
spicuous ndUf comluned to make up a scene mofte 
than sufficiently astcmishing. I felt the whole night 
the smothering consctonsness of senses too narrow-— 
eyes, ears, language— aH too limited for the demand 
mnde upon diem. 

The king did not arrive dll nfter ten. He entered 
by a silken cortain in the rear of the platform on whi<fch 
seats were placed for his family. The ^ Vive U Bc^ 
was not so hearty as to drown the music, but his 
majesty bowed some twenty times very graciously, and 
the good-hearted queen courtsled, and kept a smile 
on her excessively plain face, till I felt the muscles of 
my own ache for her. King Philippe looks anxious. 
By the remarks of the French people about me when 
he Altered, he has reason for it. 1 observed that the 
polytechnic scholars all turned dieir backs upon him ; 
and one exceedingly handsome, spirited-looking boy« 
standing just at my side, muttered a " gacri /" and bit 
his lip, with a very revolutionary air, at the continu- 
ance of the aodamadon. His majesty caroe down, 
and walked through the hall about m iidnight. His eldest 
son, the Duke of Orieans, a handsome, unofifeading- 
lookins youth of eighteen, followed him, gaxing round 
upon tne crowd with his mouth open, and looking very 
much annoyed at his part of the pageant. The young 
duke has a good figure, and is certainly a very beauti- 
ful dancer. His mouth is loose and weak, and his 
eyes are as opaque as agates. He wore the uniform 
of the Oarde NatitmaU^ which does not become him. 
In ordinary gentleman^s dress he is a very authentical 
copy of a Bond-street dandy, and looks as little like a 
Frenchman as most of Stultz's subjects. He danced 
all the evening, and selected, very populariy, decidedly 
the most vulgar women in the room, looking all the 
while as one who had been petted by the finest women 
in France (Leondne Fay among the number), might 
be supposed to look under such an infliction. The 
king^s second son, the Duke of Nemours, pursued the 
same policy. He has a brighter face than his broth- 
er, with hair almost white, and dances extremely well. 
The second daughter is also much pretder than the 
eldest. On the whole, the king's family is very plain, 
though a very amiable one, and the people seem at- 
tached to them. 

These general descriptions, are, alVer all, very vague. 
Here I have written half a sheet with a picture in my 
mind of which you are getting no semblable idea. 
Language is a mere skeleton of such things. The 
Academu RoyaU should be borne over the water like 
the chapel of Loretto, and set down in Broadway with 
all its lights, music, and people to give you half a no- 
tion of the «* Bid enfaveuT des Pauvre*.** And so it 
is with everything except the litde histories of one*s 
own penonal atmosphere, and that is the reason why 
egotism should be held virtuous in a traveller, and the 
reason why one can not study £urope at home. 

After getting our American party places, I aban- 
doned mvself to the strongest current, and went in 
search of **lions.'^ The fint lace that arrested my 
eye was that of the Duchess D'Istria, a woman cele- 
brated here for her extraordinary personal beauty. 

Direcdy opposite this lovely dutchess, in the other 
stage-box sat Donna Maria, the youns Queen of Por 
tugal, surrounded bv her relatives. The ex-emperess 
her mother, was on uer right, her grandmother on hei 
left, and behind her some half-dozen of her Portu 
guese cousins. She is a little girl of twelve or four 
teen, with a fat, heavy face, and a remarkably pamper 
ed, sleepy look. She was dressed like an old woman, 
nad g»pod inoeesaady tho whole evening. The bos 
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was a peifoet blase of dkuooods. I nerer before real- 
ized the beauty of these splendid stonct. The neeks, 
heada, arms, aad waists of the ladies royal were all 
streamiDg with lia ht. The necklace of the emperess 
mother parCicalariT flasbsd on the eye in every part of 
the house. By ttie unceasing exclamations of the 
women, it was an unusually brSliant show, eren here. 
The little Bonna .has a fine, well-rounded chin ; uid 
when she smiled in return to the kmg^s bow, I thought 
I could see more than a child^s charaoter in the ex- 
preaaiou of her mouth. I should think a year or two 
of mental uneasiness might let out a look of intelli- 
gence throu|;h her heavy features. She is likely to 
have it, I thmk, with the doubtful fortunes that seem 
to beset her. 

I met Don Pedro oAen in society before his depar- 
ture upon his expedition. He is a short, well-made 
man, of great personal accompUshment, and a veiy bad 
expression, rather aggravated by an unfortunate cuta- 
neous eruption. The fint time I saw him, I was in- 
duced to ask who he was, from the apparent coldness 
and dislike with wliich he was treated by a lady whose 
beauty had strongly arrested my attention. H!e sat by 
her on a sofa in a very crowded party, and seemed to 
be saying something very earnestly, which made the 
lady's Spanish eyes flash fire, and brought a curl of 
very positive anger upon a pair of the loveliest lips 
imaginable. She was a slender, aristocratic-looking 
creature, and dressed most magnificently. After glan- 
cing at them a minute or two, I made up my mind 
that, from the authenticity of his dress and appoint- 
menti, he was an Englishman, and that she was some 
French lady of rank whom he was particularly annoy- 
ing with his addresses. On inouiiy, the gentleman 
proved to be Don Pedro, and the lady the Countess 
de Lourie, his sister ! I have often met her since, 
and never without wondering how two of the same 
family could look so utterly unlike each other. The 
Count de Lourle is called the Adonis of Paris. He 
is certainly a very splendid fellow, and justifies the ro- 
mantic admiration of hia wife, who married him clan- 
destinely, giving him her left hand in the ceremony, 
as is the etiquette, they say, when a princess marries 
below her rank. One can not help looking with great 
interest on a beautiful creature like ttus, who has bro- 
ken away from the imposing fetters of a royal sphere, 
to follow the dictates of natural feeling. It does not 
occur so often in Europe that one may not sentimen- 
talize about it without the charge of affectation. 

To return to the ball. The kin^ bowed himself 
out a little after midnight, and with him derarted most 
of the fat people, and all the little girls. This made 
room enough to dance, and the French set themselves 
at it in good earnest. I wandered about for an hour 
or two ; after wearying my imagination quite out in 
speculating on the characters and rank of people whom 
I never saw before and shall probably never see again, 
I mounted to the paradis to take a last look down up- 
on the splendid scene, and made my exit. I should 
be quite content never to go to such a ball again, 
though it was by far the most splendid scene of the 
kind I ever saw. 



LETTER XU. 

PJ<ACE LOUIS XV. — PAirORAmC VIEW OP FAHI8— A UT- 
ERABT CLUB mJXVKR — THX OUESTS — THE PXESI- 
DEIfT— THE EXILED POLES, ETC 

I HAVE spent the day in a long stroll. The wind 
blew warm and delicious from the south this morning, 
and the temptation to abandon lessons and lectures 
was irresistible. T^^ioX ^« -^^ ^ VEtoiU as my 
extreme point, I yielded to all the leisurely hmder- 



ances of shop-windows, beggars, book-stalls, and viewa 
by the way. Among the specimen-cards in an en- 
graver's window I was amused at finding, in the latest 
Parisian fashion, '< Hussxin-Pacra, Dey d' Algiers.^ 

These delightftil Tuileries ! We rambled through 
them (I had met a friend and countryman, and enticed 
him into my kile plans for the day), and amused our- 
selves with the never-failing beau^ and grace of the 
French children for an hour. On the inner terrace 
we stopped to look at the beautiful hotel of Prince 
Poliniac, facing the Tuileries, on the opposite bank. 
By the side of this exquisite little model of a palace 
stands the superb commencement of Napoleon's min« 
isterial hotel, breathing of his glorious conception in 
everf line of ito ruins. It is astonishing what a god- 
like impress that man left upon all he touched. 

Every third or fourth child in the gardens waa 
dressed in the full uniform of the National Guar^U- 
helmet, svord, epaulets, and all. They are ludii 
crous little caricatures, of course, but it inoculates 
them with love of the corps, and it would be better if 
that were synonymous with a love of liberal principles. 
The Qurde Rationale are supposed to be more than 
half '^Carlists" at this moment. 

We missed out by the guarded gate of the Tuileries 
to the Place Louis XV, This square is a most beau- 
tiful spot, as a centre of unequalled views, and yet a 
piece of earth so foully polluted with human blood 
probably does not exist on the face of the globe. It 
divides the Tuileries from the Champs ElysUs^ and 
ranges, of course, in the long broad avenue of two 
miles, stretching between the king's palace and the 
Arc de VEicile. It is but a list of names to write down 
the particular objects to be seen in such a view, 
but it commands, at the extremities of its radii, the 
most princely edifices, seen hence with the most ad- 
vantageous foregrounds of space and avenue, and 
softened by distance into the misty and unbrok^ sur- 
face of engraving. The king's paJace is on one hand* 
Napoleon's Arch at a distance of nearly two miles on 
the other. Prince Talleyrand's regal dwelling behind* 
with the church of Madeline seen through the Rue 
Eaycde^ while before you, to the south, lies a picture 
of profuse splendor: the broad Seine, spanned by 
bridges that are the admiration of Europe, and crowded 
by specimens of architectural maenificenoe; the 
chamber of deputies ; and the Patau Bourhoni ap- 
proached by the Pont Louis XFL with its gigantio 
statues and simple majesty of structure ; and, rismc 
over all, the grand dome of the *« Invalides,** which 
Napoleon gilded, to divert the minds of his subjects 
from his lost battle, and which Peter the Great ad- 
mired more than all Paris beside. What a spot for a 
man to stand upon, with but one bosom to feel and 
one tongue to express his wonder! 

And yet, of what, that should make a spot of earth 
sink to perdition, has it not been the theatre ? Here 
were beheaded the unfortunate Louis XVI-— his wife, 
Marie Antoinette— his kinsman, Philip du*« of Orlean^ 
and his sister Elizabeth; and here ^re guiUotmed 
the intrepid Charlotte Corday, the deputy Brnso^ ud. 
twenty of his colleagues, and atf the wctmis of the^ 
revolution of 1793. to the amount of two thonsaiid 
eight hundred; and here Kobespierre and his cuned 
crew met at last with their Insufficient reinbution; 
and, as if it were desri«KKi to be the very blood-opet 
of the earth, here che fireworiis, which were celebra- 
ting the marriage of the same Louis that ^ ^^ 
wani brought hither to the scalTold, exploded and 
killed fourteen hundred persons. It has been the 
scene, srfso, of several minor tragedies not worth men- 
tiopfUg in such a connexion. Were I a Bourbon, and 
as unpopular as King Philippe L at this moment, the 
view of the Place Louis XV. from my palaee windows 
would very much disturb the beauty of the perspeo- 
tive. IfTithout an sfiimeii^, I should look with ajyr t 
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•ninoiM diflMtUfiMstion on the »«£lyfliaQ fields" that 
lie beyond. 

We k>ttei«d slowly on to the Barrier NemUy^]JUX 
mttside of which, and right before the city gates, 
•tands the Triumphal Arch. It has the stamp of 
Napoleon-^irople grandeur. The broad avenue from 
the Tuileries swells slowly up to it for two miles, and 
the view of Paris at its foot, even, is superb. We 
ascended to the unfinished roof, a hundred and thirty- 
five feet from the ground, and saw the whole of the 
mighty capital of Franee at a coup ef<n^— churches, 
palaces, gardens; buildings heaped upon buildings 
clear over the edge of the horizon, where the spires 
•f the city in which you stand are scarcely visible for 
the distance. 

I dined a short time since, with the editors of the 
E£KOU€ EncycUmedique at their monthly reunion. This 
is a aort of club dinner, to which the eminent contrib- 
tttfMTS of the renew invite once a month all the stran- 
gers of distinction who happen to be in Paris. 1 owed 
my invitation probably to the circumstance of my liv- 
ing with Dr. Howe, who is considered the organ of 
American principles here, and whose force of charac- 
ter has given him a degree of respect and prominence 
■DC often attained by foreigners. It was the most re- 
wariiable party, by far, that I had ever seen. There 
were nearly a hundred euests, twenty or thirty of 
whom were distingaisbed Poles, latdy arrived firom 
Warsaw. (Generals Romarino and Langermann were 
placed beside the president, and another general, whose 
■■me is as difficult to remember as his face is to forget, 
aad who is famous for having been the last on 
the field, sat next to the head seat. Near hSm were 
General Bernard and Dr. Bowring, with Sir Sidney 
Smith (covered with orders, from every <}uarter of the 
world), and the President of Colombia. After the 
nraal courses of a French dinner, the president. Mens. 
Julien, a venerable man, with snow-white hair, ad- 
dressed the company. He expressed his pleasure at 
die meeting, with the usual courtesies of welcome, 
•nd in the fervent manner of the old school of French 
politeness; and then, pausing a little, and lowering 
his voice, with a very touching cadence, he looked 
around to the Poles, and be^an to speak of their coun- 
try. Every movement was instantly hushed about the 
table— the |;uests leaned forward, some of them half 
riaiae in theur earnestness to hear ; the old man*s voice 
trembled, and sunk lower; the Poles dropped their 
heads upon their bosoms, and the whole company 
were strongly afibcted. His mannersuddenly changed 
at this moment, in a degree that would have seemed 
too dramatic, if the strong excitement had not sustain- 
ed him. He spoke indignantly of the Russian bar- 
barity toward Poland— assured the exiles of the strong 
sympathy felt by the great mass of the French people 
hi their cause, and expressed his confident belief that 
thb strugsle was not yet done, and the time was near 
when, wiib France at her back, Poland would rise and 
^fr*J- Hi closed, amid tumultuous acclamation, 
and all the PUes near him kissed the old man, after 
the French manner, upon both his cheeks. 
^ This speech was followed by several others, much 
? S!.'*?® * *^®*' ^' Bowring replied handsomely, 
la French, to sonae conaplhnent paid to his efforts on 
the ••question of reform," in Singland. Cesar Moreau, 
die great schemist, and founder ^r the Academu: cT In- 
dw«rw, said a few very revolutionary things quite em- 
phaticaliy, rolling his fine visionary>lookioff eyes about 
88 if he saw the •« shadows cast before- of coming 
events; and then rose a speaker, whom 1 shall never 
forget— he was a young Polish noble, of about nine- 
teen, whose extreme personal beauty and enthusiiwitic 
expreesion of countenance had particulariy arrested 
my attention in the drawing-room, before dinner. His 
peiaon was slender and graceful— his eye and mouth 



full of beauty and fire, and his manner had a qutet na- 
tive superiority, that would have distinguished faim 
anywhete. He had behaved veiy gallantly in the 
struggle, and some allusion had been made to hina in 
one of the addresses. He rose modestly, and hair tm- 
willingly, and acknowledged the kind wishes for his 
country in language of ereat elegance. He then went 
on to speak of we misfortunes of Poland, and soon 
warmed into eloquence of the most vivid eamestnets 
and power. I never was more moved by a speaker- 
he seemed perfectly unconscious of everything but the 
recollections of his subject. His eyes swam whh 
tears and flashed with indignation alternately, and his 
re&ied spirited mouth assumed a play of varied expi«h 
sion, which, could it have been arrested, would ixsve 
made a sculptor immortal. I can hardly write ex- 
travagantly of him, for all present were as much ex- 
cited as myself. One ceases to wonder at the desper- 
ate character of the attempt to redeem the liberty of a 
land when he sees such specimens of its people. I 
have seen hundreds of Poles, of all classes, in Paris, 
and I have not yet met with a face of even common 
dulness among them. 

You have seen by the papers, I presume, that a 
body of several thousand Poles fled from Warsaw, after 
the defeat, and took refuge in the northern forests of 
Prussia. They gave up their arms under an assurance 
from the king that thejr should have all the rights of 
Prussian subjects. He found it politic afterward to 
recall his protection, and ordered them back to Poland. 
They refused to go, and were sunounded by a detach- 
ment of his army, and the orders given to fire upon 
them. The soldiers refused, and the Poles, taking 
advantage of the sympathy of the army, broke through 
the ranks, and escaped to the forest, where, at the last 
news, they were armed with clubs, and determined to 
defend themselves to the last. The consequence of a 
return to Poland would be, of course, an immediate 
exile to Siberia. The Polish committee, American 
and French, with General Lafayette at their head, 
have appropriated a great part of their funds to the re- 
lief of this body, and our countryman. Dr. Howe, has 
undertaken the dangerous and difilicult task of carrying 
it to them. He left Paris for Brussels, with letters 
from the Polish generals, and advices from Lafayette 
to all Polish committees upon his route, that they 
should put all their funds into his hands. He is a gal- 
lant fellow, and will succeed if any one can ; but he 
certainly runs great hazard. God prosper him! 



LETTER XIII. 

THE OAMBUNO-HOUSKS OF PARIS. 

I ACCEPTED, last night, from a French gentleman 
of high standing, a polite offer of introduction to one 
of the exclusive gambling clubs of Paris. With the 
understanding, of course, that it was only as a specta- 
tor, ray friend, whom I had met at a dinner party, 
despatched a note from the table, announcing to the 
temporary master of ceremonies his intention of pre- 
senting me. We went at eleven, in full dress. I was 
surprised at the entrance with the splendor of the 
establishment — gilt balustrades, marble staircases, 
crowds of servants in full livery, and all the formal 
announcement of a court. Passing through several 
ante-chambera, a heavy folding>door was thrown open, 
and we were received by one of the noblest>Iooking 
men I have seen in France— Count ■ . I was put 
immediately at my ease by his dignified and kind po- 
liteness; and after a little conversation in English, 
which he spoke fluently, the entrance' of some other 
person left me at liberty to observe at my leisure. 
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ETerything about me had the IrapreM of the studied 
taste of high life. The lavish and yet soft disposition 
of light, the harmony of color in the rich hangings 
and famiture, the quiet manners and subdued tones 
of conversation, the respectful deference of the ser- 
vants, and the simplicity of the slight entertainment, 
would have convinced me, without my Asmodeus, that 
I was in no every-day atmosphere. Conversation pro- 
ceeded for an hour, while the members came dropping 
in from their evening engagements, and a little after 
twelve a glass door was t^wn open, and we passed 
from the reception-room to the spacious suite of apart- 
ments intended for play. One or two of the gentle- 
men entered the side rooms for billiards and caras, but 
the majority closed about the table of hazard in the 
central hall. I had never conceived so beautiful an 
apartment. It can be described in two words^-coiitmn* 
and mirrors. There was nothing else between the 
exquisitely-painted ceiling and the floor. The form 
was circular, and the wall was laid with glass, inter- 
rupted only with pairs of Corinthian pillars, with their 
rich capitals r^ected and re-reflected innumerably, 
ft seemed like a hall of colonnades of illimitable 
eictent^the multiplication of the mirrors into each 
other was so endless and illusive. I felt an uncon- 
querable disposition to abandon myself to a waking 
revery of pleasure; and as soon as the attention of 
the company was perfectly engrossed by the silent 
occupation before them, I sank upon a sofa, and gave 
ray senses up for a while to the fascination of the 
scene. My eye was intoxicated. As far as my sight 
could penetrate, stretched apparently interminable 
halls, carpeted with crimson, and studded with grace- 
ful columns and groups of courtly figures, forming 
altOKeth£^ with its extent and beauty, and in the sub- 
dued and skilfuUy-managed light, a picture that, if 
real, wouM be one of unsurpassable splendor. I quite 
forgot my curiosity to see the game. I had merely 
obMrved, when my companion reminded me of the 
arrival of my own appointed hour for departure, that, 
whatever was lost or won, the rustling bills were 
passed from one to the other with a quiet and imper- 
torbable politeness, that betrayed no sign either of 
chagrin or triumph; though, from the fact that the 
tiai»fen were in paper only, the stakes must have 
been anything but trifling. Refusing a polite invita- 
tion to partake of the supper, always in waiting, we 
took leave about two hours after midnight. 

As we drove from the court, my companion sug- 
gested to me, that, since we were out at so late an 
hour, we might as well look in for a moment at the 
more accessible " hells,*' and, pulling the cordon, he 
ordered to *^ FratcalTs.^^ This, you know of course, 
is the fashionable place of ruin, and here the heroes 
of all novels, and the rakes of all comedies, mar or 
make their fortunes. An evening dress, and the look 
of a gentleman, are the only required passport. A 
servant in attendance took our bats and caoes, and 
we walked in without ceremony. It was a different 
scene from the former. Four large rooms, plainly 
but handsomely furnished, opened into each other, 
three of whicn were devoted to play, and crowded 
with players. Elegantly-dressed women, some of 
tbsm with high pretensions to French beauty, sat and 
stood at the table, watching their own stakes in the 
rapid games with Axed attention. The majority of 
the gentlemen were English. The table was very 
large, marked as usual with the lines and figures of 
the crame, and each person playing had a small rake 
in hM hand, with which he drew toward him his pro- 
portion of the winnings. I was disappointed at the 
first glance in the faces : there was very little of the 
high-bred courtesy I had seen at the club-house, but 
there was no very striking exhibition of feeling, and I 
should think, in any bat an extreme case, the whis- 



pering silence and general quietness of the room 
would repress it. After watching die variations of 
luck awhile, however, I selected one or two pretty 
desperate losers, and a young Frenchman who was a 
large winner, and confined my observation to Uiem 
only. ,Among the former was a girl of about eighteen, 
a mild, quiet-looking creature, with her hair curling 
long on her neck, and hands childishly small and white, 
who lost invariably. Two piles of five-franc pieces and 
a small heap of gold lay on the table beside her, and I 
watched her till she laid the last coin upon the losing 
color. She bore it very well. By the eagerness with 
which, at every turn of the last card, she closed her 
hand upon the rake which she held, it was evident 
that her hopes were high ; but when her last piece 
was drawn in to the bank, she threw up her little 
fingersiwith a playful desperation, and commenced 
conversation even gayly with a gentleman who stood 
leaning over her chair. The young; Frenchman con- 
tinued almost as invariably to win. He was excessively 
handsome ; but there was a cold, profligate, unvarying 
hardness of expression in his face, that made me dis- 
like him. The spectators drew gradually about his 
chair ; and one or two of the women, who seemed to 
know him well, selected a color for him occasionally, 
or borrowed of him and staked for themselves, wa 
left him winning. The other players were mostly 
English, and very uninteresting m their exhibition of 
disappointment. My companion told me that there 
would be more desperate playing toward morning, but 
I had become disgusted with the cold selfish faces of 
the scene, and felt no interest sufiScient to detain me. 



LETTER XIV. 

THE OARDXN Or THE TUILUIIKS— rUINCX MOSCOWA-^ 
BOirS or NAPOLEON— COOPXR AND MOBSE— SIR SIO- ' 
NET SMITH— FASHIONABLE WOMEN-^CLOSX OF TBS 
DAT — THE FAMOUS EATINO-HOUSES— HOW TO DINX 
WELL IN PARIS, ETC. 

It is March, and the weather has all the character- 
istics of New-England May. The last two or three 
days have been deliciously spring-like, clear, sunny, 
and warm. The gardens of the Tuileries are crowded. 
The chairs beneath the terraces are filled by the old 
men reading the gazettes, mothers and nurses watch- 
ing their children at play, and, at every few steps, 
circles of whole families sitting and sewing, or con- 
versing, as unconcernedly as at home. It strikes a 
stranger oddly. With the privacy of American feel- 
ings, we can not conceive of these out-of-door French 
habits. What would a Boston or New York mother 
think of taking chairs for her whole family, grown-up 
daughters and all, in the Mall or upon the Battery, 
and spendinj^ the day in the very midst of the gayest 
promenade of the city ? People of all ranks do it here. 
You will see the powdered, elegant gentleman of the 
anden regime, handing his wife or his daughter to a 
straw-bottomed chair, with all the air of drawing-room 
courtesy ; and, begging pardon for the liberty, pull his 
journal from his pocket, and sit down to read beside 
her ; or a tottering old man, leaning upon a stout Swiss 
servant girl, goes bowins and apologizing through the 
crowd, in search of a pleasant neighbor, or some old 
compatriot, with whom he may sit and nod awajr the 
hours of sunshine. It is a beautiful custom, positively. 
The gardens are like a constant fSU. It is a holiday 
revel, without design or disapoointment. It is a 
masque, where evenr one plays his character uncon- 
sciously, and therefore naturally and well. We get 
no idea of it at home. We are too industrious a na- 
tion to have Idlers enough. It would even pain most t 
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of the people of our countnr to see eo maay thonsande 
of all ages and conditioiis of life spending day after day 
in such absolute uselessnees. 

Imagine yoonelf here, on the fashionable terrace, 
the promenade, two days in the week, of all that is dis- 
tinguished and gajr in r aris. It is a short raised walk, 
just inside the railings, and the only part of all these 
wide and beautiful gardens where a member of the 
heau monde is ever to be met. The hour is four, the 
day Friday, the weather heavenly. I have lust been 
long enough in Paris to be an excellent walking dic- 
tionary, and I will tell yon who people are. In the 
first place, all the well-dressed men you see are Eng- 
lish. You will know the French by those flaring 
coats, laid clear back on their shoulders, and their 
execrable hats and thin le^s. Their heads are right 
from the hair-dresser; their hats are diapemtx de saie^ 
or imitation beaver ; they are delicately roused, and 
wear very white gloves ; and, those who are wiui ladies, 
lead, as you observe, a small do^ by a string, or carry 
it in their arms. No French lady walks out without 
her lap-dog. These slow-paced men you see in brown 
mustaches and irogged coats are refugee Poles. The 
short, thick, agile looking man before us is General 
i celebrat^ for having been the last to surrender on 
the last field of that brief contest. His handsome face 
is full of resolution, and, unlike the rest of his coun- 

S^men, he looks siiU unsubdued and in good heart, 
e walks here eveiy day an hour or two, swinging his 
cane round his forefinger, and thinking, apparently, of 
anything but his defeat. Observe these two young 
men approaching us. The short one on the left, with 
the stiff hair and red mustache, is Prince Moskowa^ 
the aon of Marshal Ney. He is an object of more 
th n usual interest just now, as the youngest of the new 
batch of peers. The expression of his countenance 
is more bold than handsome, and indeed he is any- 
thing but a carpet knight; a fact of which he seems, 
like a man of sense, quite aware. He is to be seen at 
the parties standing with lus arms folded, leaning si- 
lently^^amst the wall for hours together. His com- 
panion is, I presume to say, quite die handsomest man 
you ever saw. A little over six feet, perfectly propor- 
tioned, dark silken-brown hair, slighdy curling about 
his forehead, a soft curling mustache, and beard inst 
darkening the finest cut mouth in the world, ana an 
olive complexion, of the most golden richness and 
cleames8-~Mr. <^— is called the handsomest man in 
Europe. What is more remarkable still, he looks like 
the most modest man in Europe, too ; though, like 
most modest UxJcrn^ men, his reputation for constancy 
in the gallant world is somewhat slender. And here 
comes a fine looking man, though of a different order 
of beauty— a natural son of Napoleon. He is about 
his father's height, and has most of his features, though 
his person and air must be quite different. You see 
there Napoleon's beautiful mouth and thinly chiselled 
nose, but I fancy that soft eye is his mother's. He is 
said to be one of the most rascinating men in France. 
His mother was the Countess Walewski, a lady with 
whom the emperor became acouainted in Poland. It 
if singular that Napoleon's talents and love of gloiy 
have not descended upon any of the eight or ten sons 
whose claims to his paternity are admitted. And here 
come two of our countrymen, who are to be seen con- 
stantly together— Cbopw- and Moru. That is Cooper 
with the blue surtout buttoned up to his throat, and 
his hat over his eyes. What a contrast between the 
faces of the two men ! Morse, with his kind, open, 
gentle countenance, the very picture of goodness and 
sincerity ; and Cooper, dark and corsair-looking, with 
his brows down over his eyes, and his strongly lined 
inouth fixed in an expression of moodiness and reserve. 
The two faces, however, are not equally just to their 
owners — Morse is all that he looks to be, but Cooper's 
features do him decided injustice. I take a pride in 



the reputation this distinguished countrymen of ours 
has for humanity and generous sympathy. The dis- 
tress of the refugee liberals from all countries comes 
home especially to Americans, and the untiring liber- 
ality of Mr. Cooper particularly, is a fact of common 
admission and praise. It is pleasant to be able to say 
such things. Mone is taking a sketch of the Gallery 
of the Louvre, and he intends copying some of the 
best pictures also, to accompany it as an exhibition, 
when he returns. Our artists do our country credit 
abroad. The feeling of interest in one's country ar- 
tists and authors become very strong in a foreign land. 
Every leaf of laurel awarded them seems to touch one's 
own forehead. And talking of laurels, here comes 
Sir Sidney Smith— the short, fat, old gentleman yon- 
der, with the large acquiline nose and keen eye. He 
is one of the few men who ever opposed Napoleon 
successfully, and that should distinguish htm, even if 
he had not won by his numerous merits and achieve- 
ments the gift of almost every order in Europe. He 
is, among other things, of a very mechanical turn, and 
is quite crazy just now about a six-wheeled coach, 
which he has lately invented, and of which nobody 
sees the exact benefit but himself. An invitation to 
his rooms, to hear his description of the model, is 
considered the last new bore. 

And now for ladies. Whom do you see that looks 
distinguished? Scarce one whom you would take 
positively for a lady, I venture to presume. These 
two, with the velvet pelisses and small satin bonnets, 
are rather the most genteel-looking people in the gar- 
den. I set them down for ladies of rank the first walk 
I ever took here ; and the two who have just passed * 
us, with the curly lap-dog, I was equally sure were per- 
sons of not very dainty morality. It is prer isely au 
contrarie. The velvet pelisses are gamblers from F ras- 
cati's, and the two with the lap-dog are the Countess 
N. and her unmarried daughter— 4wo of the most ex- 
clusive specimens of Parisian society. It Is very odd — 
but if you see a remarkably modest-looking woman in 
Paris, you may be sure, as the periphrasis goes, that 
**she is no better than she shotdd be," Everything 
gets travestied in this artificial society. The general 
ambition seems to be, to appear that which one is not. ' 
White-haired men cultivate theur sparse mustaches, 
and dark-haired men shave. Deformed men are suc- 
cessful in gallantry, where handsome men despair. 
Ugly women dress and dance, while beauties mope 
and are deserted. Modesty- looks braEon, and vice 
looks timid ; and so all through the calendar. Life 
in Paris is as pretty a series of astontshments as an | 
ennuyi could desire. 

But there goes the palace-bel^five o'clock ! The ' 
sun is just disappearing behind the dome of the *< In- 
valides," and the crowd begins to thin. Look at the 
atmosphere of the gardens. How deiiciously the twi- 
light mist softens everything. Sutues, people, trees, 
and the long perspectives down the alleys, all mel- 
lowed into the shadowy indistinctness of fairy-land. 
The throng Is pressing out at the gates, and the 
guard, with his bayonet presented, fori»ids all re-en- 
trance, for the gardens are cleared at sundown. The 
carriages are driving up and dashing away, and if yon 
stand a moment you will see the most vulgar-looking 
people you have met in your promenade, waited for 
by dtasseurs, and departing with indications of rank in 
their equipages, which nature has veir positively de- 
nied to their persons. And now all the world dines, 
and dines well. The ^'chef** stands with his gold re- 
peater in his hand, waiting for the momeat to decide 
the fkte of the first dish ; the garfOM at the resUn- 
rants have doimed their white aprons, and laid the siU 
ver forks upon the napkins; the pretty women ars 
seated on their thrones in the saloons, and the interest- 
ing hour is here. Where shall we dine? We will walk 
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Thai man would '* deseire well of bis conntrv** who 
should write a ** Paris Guide" for the palate. I would 
do it myself if I could elude the immort»lity it would 
occasion me. One is compelled to pioneer his own 
stomach through the endless cartes of some twelve 
eating-houses, all famous, before he half knows wheth- 
er he is dining well or ill. I had eaten a week at 
Very's, for instance, before I discovrred that, since 
Pe1ham*s day, that gentleman's reputation has gone 
down. He is a subject for histoiy at present. I was 
misled also by an elderly gentleman at Havre, who 
advised me to eat at Grignoti'St in the Passage Viui' 
enne. Not liking my first coquilUs aux huilresy I made 
some private inquiries, and found that his duf had 
deserted him about the time of Napoleon's return 
from Elba. A stranger gets misguided in this way. 
And then, if by accident you hit upon the right house, 
you may be eating a month before yoii find out the 
peculiar triumphs which have stamped its celebrity. 
No mortal man can excel in everything, and it is as 
true of cooking as it is of poetry. The " Rochers de 
Cancalee^^ is now the first eating-house in Paris, yet 
they only excel in fish. The " Trcis Freres Proven- 
caux,^^ have a high reputation, yet their cotelettes pro- 
vencale are the only dish which you can not get equally 
well elsewhere. A good practice is to walk about in 
the Palais Royal for an hour before dinner, and select 
a master. Yoa will know a gourtnet easOy-- 4i man 
slightly past the prime of hfe, with a nose just getting 
its incipient blush, a remarkably loose, voluminous 
white cravat, and a corpulence more of suspicion than 
fact. Follow him to hb restaurant, and give the gar^ 
ptm a private order to serve vou with the same dishes 
as the bald gentlemao. (I nave observed that dainty 
lirers universally lose their hair early.) I have been 
in the wake of such a person now for a week or more, 
and I never lived, comparatively, before. Here we 
are, however, at the " Trois Freres,'''* and there goes 
my unconscious model deliberately up stairs. We'll 
follow him, and double his orders, and if we dine not 
well, there b no eating in France. 



LETTER XV. 

ROPrTAL BES IKVALIBES— MOimBIENT OP TUREWWE— 
MARSHAL NET — A POLISH LADT IK tTNIFORM— FE- 
MALES BIASQUERADmo IN UEN*S CLOTHES — ^DTTBL BE- 
TWEEN THE SONS OF GEORGE FV. AND OF BONAPARTE 
— GAMBLZNO PROPEN8IT1E9 OF THE FRENCH. 

Tre weather still holds warm and bright, as it has 
been all the month, and the scarcely " premature white 
pantaloons" appeared yesterday in the Tuileries. The 
ladies loosen their **boas;'* the silken greyhounds of 
Italy follow their mistresses without Bhiveriog ; the 
birds are noisy and gay in the clipped trees-— who that 
had known February in New England would recog- 
nise him by such a description? 

I took an indolent stroll with my friend, Mr. Van 
B , thb morning to the Hopital des Invalides, 
on the other side of the river. Here, not long since, 
were twenty-five thousand old soldiers. There are 
but five thousand now remaining, most of them having 
been dbmissed by the Bourbons. It is of course one 
of the most interesting spots in France; and of a 
pleasant day there b no lounge where a traveller can 
find so much matter for thought, with so much pleas- 
ure to the eye. We crossed over by the Pons Louis 
Quinze, and kept aloae the bank of the river to the 
esplanade in front of the hospital. There was never 
a softer sunshine, or a more deliciously tempered air; 
and we found the old veterans ont of doors, sitting 
upon the cannon along the rampart, or halting about, 
with dieir wooden legs, under the trees, the pictures 



of comfort and contentment. The building itself, m 
you know, is very celebrated for its grandeur. The 
dome of the Inwdides rises upon the eye fron^all 
parts of Paris, a perfeqt model of proportion and 
beautT. It was thb which Bonaparte ordered to be 
^ikled, to divert the people firom thinking too much 
upon hb defeat. It b a living monument of the moat < 
touching recollections of him now. Positively dM 
blood mounts, and the tears spring to the eyes of 
the spectator, as he stands a moment, and rememben 
what b around him in that place. To see hb maimed 
followers, creeping along the corridors, clothed and 
fed by the bounty he left, in a place devoted to his 
.soldiers alone, their old comrades about them, and all 
glowing with one feeling of devotion to hb memory, 
to speak to them, to hear their stories of **X'JShii- 
pereur'^'^ii b better than a thousand hbtoriet to make 
one feel the glory of ** the great captain." The inte- 
rior of the dome is vast, and of a splendid style of 
architecture, and out from one of its sides extends a 
superb chapel, hung all round with the tattered flags 
taken in his victories alone. Here the veterans of hb 
army worship, beneath the banners for which they 
fought. It is hardly approprbte, I should think, to 
adorn thus the church of a "religion of peace;" but 
while there, at least, we feel stranffeiy certain, some- 
how, that it b right and fitting ; and when, as we stood 
deciphering the half-efiaced insignia of the different 
nations, the organ began to peal, there certainly waa 
anything but a jar between thb grand music, conse- 
crated as it is by religious associations, and the thril- 
ling and uncontrolled sense in my bosom of Napoleon's 
glory. The anthem seemed to him ! 

The majestic sounds were still rolling through the 
dome when we came to the monument of TVireime. 
Here b another comment on the character of Bona- 
parte's mind. There was once a long inscription on 
this monument, describing, in the fulsome style of an 
epitaph, the deeds and virtues of the dbtinguished 
man who b buried beneath. The emperor removed 
and replaced it by a small slab, graven with the sin|;le 
word TuRENNE. You acknowledge the sublimity 
of thb as you stand before it. Everything b in keep- 
ing with its grandeur. The lofty proportions and 
magnificence of the dome, the tangible trophies iii 
glory, and the maimed and venerable figures, kneeling 
about the altar, of those who helped to win them, are 
circumstances that make that eloquent word as aiv 
ticulate as if it was spoken in thunder. You feel that 
Napoleon's spirit might walk the place, and read the 
hearts of those who should vbit it, unoffended. 

We passed on to the library. It b ornamented 
with the portraits of all the ffenerab of Napoleon, 
save one. Ne}fs is not there. It should, and will be^ 
at some time or other, doubtless; but I wonder that, 
in a day when such universal justice b done to the 
memory of this brave man, so obvious and it would 
seem necessary a reparation should not be demanded. 
Great efforts have been making of late to get his sen- 
tence publicly reversed, but, thouj^h they deny hb 
widow and children nothing else, this melancholy and 
unavailing satisfaction is refused them. Ney's mem- 
ory little needs it, it is true. No visiter looks about 
the gallery at the Tnvalides without commenting feel- 
ingly on tne omission of his portrait ; and probably nn 
one of the scarred veterans who sit there, reading their 
own deeds in history, looks rotmd on the faces of the 
old leaders of whom it tells, without remembering and 
feeling that the brightest name upon the page b want- 
ing. I would rather, if I were hb son, have the regret 
than the justice. 

We left the hospital, as all must leave it, full of 
Napoleon. France is full of him. The monuments 
and the hearts of the people, all are alive with his 
name and gloiy. Disapprove and detract from hb 
reputation as you will (and as powerft&l minds, with, 
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a|»pannt jufltiee, have doae), as lone as haman nature 
is what it is, as long as power and loftiness of heart 
boid their present empire over the imagination, Napo- 
leon is immortal. ^^^ 

The promenading world is amused just now with tly 
daily appearance in the Tuileries of a Polish lady, 
dressed in the Polonaise undress uniform, decorated 
with die order of distinction given for bravery at War- 
saw. She is not very beautiful, but she wears the 
handsome military cap quite gallantly ; and her small 
feet and f^li chest are truly captivating in boots and a 
frogged coat. It is an exceedingly spirited, well- 
charactered face, with a complexion slightly roughened 
by her new habits. Her hair is cut snort, and brushed 
up at the sides, and she certainly handles the little 
switch she canries with an air which entirely forbids 
insult. She is ordinarily seen lounging very idly along 
between two polytechnic boys, who seem to have a 
great admiration for her. I observe that the Polish 
generals touch their hats veiy respectfully as she 
passes, but as yet I have been unable to come at her 
precise history. 

By the by, masquerading in men's clothes is not at 
■11 uncommon in Paris. I have sometimes seen two 
or three women at a time dining at the restaurants in 
this way. No notice is taken of it, and the lady is per- 
fectly safe from insult, though every one that passes 
may penetrate the disguise. It is common at the 
dieatres, and at the public balls still more so. 1 have 
noticed repeatedly at the weekly soirees of a lady of 
high respectability, two sisters in boy*s clothes, who 
play duets upon the piano for the dance. The lady 
•f the house told me they preferred it, to avoid atten- 
tion, and the awkwardness of position natural to their 
▼ocation, in society. The tailors tell me it is quite a 
branch of trade — making suits for ladies of a similar 
taste. There is one particulariy, in the Rus Rickelieu, 
wiio is faoked for his nice fits to the female figure. It 
is remarkable, however, that instead of wearing their 
new honors meekly, there is no such impertinent pup- 
py as Sifemme degtdaSe* I saw one in a cafi, not long 
ago, rap the garfon very smartly over the fingers with 
a rattan, for overrunning her cup; and they are sure 
to shoulder vou off the sidewalk, if you are at all in 
the way. I have seen several amusing instances of a 
probable quarrel in the street, ending in a gay bow, 
and a ** pardon^ madameP^ 

There has been a great deal of excitement here for 
the past two days on the result of a gambling quarrel. 
An English eentleman, a fine, gay, noble-looking fel- 
low, whom t have often met at parties, and adrair^ for 
his strikingly winning and elegant manners, lost fifty 
thousand francs on Thursday night at cards. The 
Count St. Leon was the winner. It appears that 
Hesse, the Englishman, had drank freely before sitting 
down to play, and the next morning his friend, who 
had bet upon the game, persuaded him that there had 
been some unfairness on the part of his opponent. He 
refused consequently to pay the debt, and charged the 
Frenchman, and another gentleman who backed him, 
with deception. The result was a couple of challen- 

?es, which were both accepted. Hesse fought the 
'ount on Friday, and was dangerously wounded at the 
first fire. His friend fought on Saturday yesterday), 
and b reported to be mortally wounded. It is a little 
rnnarkable that both the losers are shot, and still more 
remarkable, that Hesse should have been, as he was 
known to be, a natural son of George thej'ourth ; and 
Count Leon, as was equally well l^own, a natural son 
of Bonaparte! 

Everybody gambles in Paris. I had no idea that so 
desperate a vice could be so universal, and so little 
depirecated as it is. The gambling-houses are as open 
and as ordinary a resort as any public promenade, and 



one may haunt them with as little danger to his rep- 
utation. To dine from six to eight, gamble from eight 
to ten, go to a ball, imd return to gamble till rooming, 
is as common a routine for married men and bachelors 
both, as a system of dress, and as little commented on. 
I sometimes stroll into the card-room at a partv, but 
I can not get accustomed to the sight of ladies losing 
or winning money. Almost all Frenchwomen, who 
are too old to dance, play at parties, and their daugfa- 
ten and husbands watch the game as unconcernedly 
as if they were turning over prints. I have seen Ene- 
lish ladies play, but with less philosophy. They do 
not lose their money gayly. ft is a great spoiler of 
beauty, the vexation of a loss. I think I never could 
respect a woman upon whose face I had remarked the 
shaide I often see at an English card-table. It is cer- 
tain that vice walks abroad in Paris, in many a shape 
that would Aem, to an American eye, to show the 
fiend too openly. I am not over particular, I think, 
but I would as soon expose a child to the plague as 
give either son or daughter a free reign for a year in 
Paris. 



LETTER XVT. 

TEE CBOLK&A— -A MASqUB BALL--^BX OAT W0llIJ>— 
MOBS— -VISIT TO THE HOTEL DIEU. 

You see by the papers, I presume, the official ac- 
counts of the cholera in Paris. It seems very terrible 
to you, no doubt, at your distance from the scene, and 
truly it is terrible enough, if one could realize it, any- 
where ; but many here do not trouble themselves about 
it, and you might be in this metropolis a month, and 
if you observed the people only, and frequented only 
the places of amusement, and the public promenades, 
^ou might never suspect its existence. The weather 
IS June-like^deliciously warm and bright; the trees 
are just in the tender green of the new buds, and the 
public gardens are thronged all day with thousands of 
the ffay and idle, sitting under the trees in groups, 
laughing and amusing themselves, as if there were no 
plague in the air, though hundreds die every day. 
The churches are all hung in black ; there is a con- 
stant succession of funerals ; and you cross the biera 
and hand-barrows of the sick, hurrying to the hospi- 
tals at every turn, in every quarter of the city- It is 
very hard to realize such things, and, it would seem, 
very hard even to treat them seriously. I was at a 
masque ball at the Tkiatre des VdrieUs^ a night or 
two since, at the celebration of the Mi'Careme, or 
half-lent. There were some two thousand people, I 
should think, in fancy dresses, most of them grotesque 
and satirical, and the ball was kept up till seven in the 
morning, with all the extravagant gayety, noise, and 
fun, with which the French people manage such mat- 
ters. There was a ckoUra-tcaltz, and a dtoUra-galop- 
ade^ and one man, immensely tall, dressed as a per- 
sonification of the Chdera itself, with skeleton armor, 
bloodshot eyes, and other horrible appurtenances of a 
walking pestilence. It was the burden of all the 
jokes, and all the cries of the hawkers, and all the 
conversation; and yet, probably, nineteen out of twen- 
ty of those present lived in the quartera most ravaged 
by the disease, and many of them had seen it face to 
face, and knew perfectly its deadly character I 

As yet, with few exceptions, the higher classes of 
society have escaped. It seems to depend very much 
on the manner in which people live, and the poor have 
been struck in every quarter, often at the very next 
door to luxury. A U-iend told me this morning, that 
the porter of a large and fashionable hotel, in which 
he lives, had been taken to the hospital ; and there 
have been one or two cases in the airy quarter of St. 
Germain, in the same street with mx. Cooper, and 
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Dearly opposite. Se?erel phyneiam sod medical stu- 
dents have died too, but the majority of these li«e with 
the narrowest economy, and in the pails of the ciiy 
the most liable to impmre effluvia. The baUs go on 
still in the gay world ; and I presume they wowd go 
on if there were only musicians enough left to make 
sn orchestra, or fashionists to compose a quadrille. I 
was walking home very late from a party the night be- 
fore last, with a captain in the fingliso army. The 
gray of the morning was just stealing into the sky ; 
and after a stopping a moment in the Place Vendemet 
to look at the column, stretching up apparently unto 
the very stars, we bade good morning, and parted. 
He had hardly left me, he said, when he heard a fright- 
ful scream from one of the houses in the Rue St. Ho- 
noris and thinking there might be some violence go- 
ing on, he rang at the gate and entered, mounting the 
first staircase that presented. A woman had just 
opened a door, and fallen on the broad stair at the top, 
and was writhing in great agony. The people of the 
bouse collected immediately ; but the moment my 
fnend pronounced the word cholera, there was a gen- 
eral dispersion, and he was left alone with the patient. 
He took her in his arms, and carried her to a coach- 
stand without assistance, and driving to the Hotel Dieu^ 
left her with the Soturf de Chante. She has since 
died. 

As if one plague was not enouf^h, the city is still 
alive in the distant ftinxbourgs with revolts. Last 
night, the rappel was beat all over the town, the na- 
tional guard called to arms, and marched to the Porte 
St. Denis, and the different quarters where the mobs 
were collected. 

Many suppose there is no cholera except such as is 
produced by poison; and the Hotel Dieu, and the oth- 
er hospitals, are besieged daily by the infuriated mob, 
who swear vengeance against the government for all 
the mortality they witness. 

I have just returned from a visit to the Hotel Dieu 
—the hospital for the cholera. Impelled by a power- 
ful motive, which it is not now necessary to explain, I 
bad previously made several attempts to gain admis- 
sion in vain ; but yesterday I fell in fortunately with 
ao English physician, who told me I could pass with 
adoctor*s diploma, which he offered to borrow for me 
of some medical friend. He called by appointment at 
■even this morning, to accompany me on my visit. 

It was like one of our loveliest roorniogs in June— 
an inspiriting, sunny, balmy day, aU softness and 
beauty-^and we crossed the TuUeries by one of its 
niperb avenues, and kept down the bank of the river 
to the island. With die errand on which we were 
bound in our minds, it was impossible not to be struck 
very forcibly with our own exquisite enjoyment of life. 
I am sure I never felt my yeins fuller of the pleasure 
of health and motion ; and I never saw a day when 
evei)Jtbing about me seemed better worth living for. 
The splendid palace of the Louvre, with its long fa- 
fodi of neariy half a mile, lay in the mellowest sun- 
8hi]|e on our left ; the lively river, covered with boats, 
""^spanned with its magnificent and crowded bridges 

[ur right ; the view of the island, with its massive 

ructures below, and the fine gray towers of the 

cb of Notre Dame rising, dark and gloomy, in the 

ice, rendered it difficult to realize anything but 

and pleasure. That under those very towers, 

;h added so much to the beauty of the scene, there 

U thousand and more of poor wretches dying of a 

Vue, was a thought my mind would not retain a 

•nent. 

{ balf an hour*8 walk brought us to the Place Notre 
^ yie, on one side of which, next this celebrated 
cbt Irch, stands the hospital. My friend entered, lea- 
^ c me to wait till he had founa an acquaintance of 
'ii €m he could borrow a diploma. A hearse was 



BtandiBg at Ihe door of the church, and I went in for 
a moment. A few mourners, with the appearance of 
extreme poverty, were kneeling round a coffin at one 
of the side altars; and a sohtary priest, with an at- 
tendant boy, was mumbling the prayers for the dead* 
As I came out, another hearse drove up, with a roufjti 
coffin, scantily covered with a pall, and followed by one 
poorokl man. They hurried in, and I strolled around 
the square. Fifteen or twenty water-carriers were 
filling their buckets at the fountain opposite, singing 
and laughing ; and at the same moment four different 
litters crossed toward tbe hospital, each with its two 
or three followers, women and children, friends or rel- 
ativee of the sick, accompanying them. to the door, 
where they parted from them, most probably for ever. 
The litters were set down a moment before ascending 
the steps; the crowd pressed around and lifted the 
eoarse curtains ; farewells were exchanged, and the 
sick alone passed in. I did not see any great demon- 
stration of feeling in the particular cases that were be- 
fore me ; but I can conceive, in the almost deadly cer- 
tainty of this disease, that these hasty partings at the 
door of the hospital might often be scenes of unsni^ 
passed snfferine and dbtress. 

I waited, perhaps, ten minutes more- In the whole 
time that I had been there, twelve litters, bearing the 
sick, had entered the Hotel Dieu. As I exhibit^ the 
borrowed diploma, the thirteenth arrived, and with it 
a young man, whose violent and uncontrolled grief 
worked so far on the soldier at the door, that he al- 
lowed im to pass. I followed the bearers to the 
ward, interested exceedingly to observe the first treat- 
ment and manner of reception. They wound slowly 
up the stone staircase to the upper story, and entered 
the female department — a long low room, containmg 
nearly a hundred beds, placed in alleys scarce two feet 
from each other. Nearly all were occupied, and those 
which were empty my friend told me were vacated by 
deaths yesterday. They set down the litter by the 
side of a narrow cot, with coarse but clean sheets, and 
a Sesur de Charitij with a white cap, and a cross at her 
girdle, came and took off the canopy. A young wo- 
man, of apparently twenty-five, was beneath, absolutely 
convulsed with agony. Her eyes were started from 
the sockets, her month foamed, and her face was of 
a frightful, livid purple. I never saw so horrible a 
sight. She had been taken in perfect health only 
three hours before, but her features looked to me 
marked with a year of pain. The first attempt to lift 
her produced violent vomiting, and I thought she 
must die instantly. They Covered her up in bed, and 
leaving the man who came with her hanging over her 
with the moan of one deprived of his senses, they went 
to receive others, who were entering in the same man- 
ner. I inquired of my companion how soon she would 
be attended to. He said, «* possibly in an hour, as the 
physician was just commencing his rounds.*' An hour 
after this I passed the bed of this poor woman, and she 
had not yet been vbited. Her husband answered my 
question with a choking voice and a flood of tears. 

I passed down the ward, and found nineteen or 
twenty in the last agonies of death. They lay per- 
fectly still, and seemed benumbed, t felt the limbs 
of several, and found them quite cold. The stomach 
only had a little warmth. Now and then a half groan 
escaped those who seemed the strongest ; but with the 
exception of the universally open mouth and upturned 
ghastly eye, there were no signs of much suffering. I 
found two who must have been dead half an hour, , 
undiscovered by the attendants. One of them was an 
old woman, nearly gray, with a very bad expression of 
face, who was perfectly cold — lips, limbs, body, and 
all. The other was younger, and looked as if she had 
died in pain. Her eyes appeared as if they had been 
forced half out of the sockets, and her skin was of the _ 
most Uvid and deathly purple. g]§ffizWBfO\Jtegle 
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next bad t<M bm she had died aince tha Smnr de 
ChariU had bean than. It ia horrible to think how 
these poor creatnraa may suffer in the rerj midat of 
the proviaiona that are made in!ofeaMdly for thenr re- 
lief. I aaked why a aimple pieacription of treatment 
might not be drawn np by the phyaictana, and admin- 
iatered by the numerous medical atndenta who were 
in Paris, that as few as posaible might suffer from de- 
lay. **Becauae," aaid my companion, **the chief 
physiciana must do ererything penonaUy^ to atudy 
the complaint.'* And ao, I Tcrily believe, more hu- 
man lives are sacrificed in waiting for experiments, 
than ever will be saved by the resulta. My blood 
boiled from the beginning to the end of thia melan- 
choly visit. 

I wandered about alone among the beds till my 
heart was nek, and 1 could bear it no longer ; and 
then rejoined my friend, who waa in the train of one 
of the physicians, making the rounds. One would 
think a dying person sbocdd be treated with kindneas. 
1 never aaw a rougher or more heartless manner than 
that of the celel»ated Dr. ' , at the bedsidea of 
theae poor creatures. A harsh question, a rude pull- 
ing open of the month, to look at the tongue, a sen- 
tence or two of unsuppressed commands to the stu- 
dents on the progress of the disease, and the train 
passed on. If discouragement and despair are not 
medicinea, I should think the visits of such physicians 
were of little avail. The wretched aufferers turned 
away their heada after he had gone, in eveiy instance 
that I saw, with an expression of visibly increased dia- 
treaa. Several of them refused to answer his ques- 
tions altogether. 

On reaching the bottom of the SaHe 8t. Mimique, 
one of the msJe wards, I heard loud voices and laugh- 
ter. I had noticed much more groaning and com- 
plaining in passing among the men, and the horrible 
discordance atruck me as something infernal. It pro- 
ceeded from one of the sides to wluch the patients 
had been removed who were recovering. The roost 
successful treatment has been found to be punchy very 
strong, with but little acid, and being permitted to 
drink as much as they would, they had become par- 
tially intoxicated. It was a fiendish sight, positively. 
They were sitting up, and reaching from one bed to 
the other, and with their still pallid ifaces and blue lips, 
and the hospital dress of white, they looked like so 
many carouaing coipses. I turned away from them 
in horror. 

I was stopped in the door- way by a litter entering 
with a sick wonuui. They set her down in the main 
passage between the beds, and left her a moment lo 
find a place for her. She seemed to have an interval 
of pain, and rose up on one hand, and looked about 
her very earnestly. T followed the direction of her 
eyes, and could easily imagine her sensations. Twenty 
or thirty death-like faces were turned toward her from 
the different beds, and the groans of the dying and the 
distressed came from every side. She was without a 
friend whom she knew, sick of a mortal disease, and 
abandoned to the mercy of those whose kindness is 
mercenary and habitual, and of course without sym- 

EBthy or feeling. Was tt not enough alone, if she 
ad been far less ill, to imbitter the very fountains of 
life, and kill her with mere fn^ht and horror ? She 
sank down upon the litter agam, and drew her shawl 
over her head. I had seen enough of suffering, and I 
left the place. 

On reachiog the lower staircase, nay friend proposed 
to me to look into the dead-rown. We descended to 
a large dark apartment below the street-level, lighted 
by a lamp fixed to the wall. Sixty or sefeoty bodies 
lay on the floor, some of them quite uncovered, and 
some wrapped in mats. I could not see distinctly 
enough by the dim light, to judge of their discolora- 
tion. They appeared mostly old and emaciated. 



I cannot describe the sensation of relief with which 
I breathed the free ah* once more. I IumI no fear of 
the cholera, but the suffering and misery I had aeen, 
oppreased and half smotherad me. Every one who 
has walked through an hospital, will remember how 
natutal it is to subdue the breath, and close the nos- 
trils to the smells of medicine and the close air. The 
fact, too, that the question of contagion is still dispa- 
ted, though I fully believe the cholera not to be con- 
tagious, might have had some effect. My breaat 
heaved, however, as if a weiaht had risen from my 
lungs, and I walked home, blesaing God for health 
with undissembled gratitude. 

P. S. — I began this account of my visit to the Hoid 
Dieu yesterday. As I am perfectly well this morning, 
I think the point of non-contagion, in my own caae at 
least, is clear. I breathed the same air with the dying 
and the diseased for two hours, and fek of nearly a 
hundred to be satiafied of the curious phenomena of 
the vital heat. Perhaps an experiment of this sort, 
in a man not professionally a pnysician, may be con- 
sidered raah or useless ; and I would not willingly be 
thought to have done it from any puerile curiosity. I 
have been interested in such subjects alwaya ; and I 
conaidered the fact that the king's sons had been per- 
mitted to visit the hospital, a sufficient assurance that 
the physicians were seriously convinced riiere could 
be no possible danger. If I need an apology, it may 
be found in this. 



LETTER XVn. 

LBOION OP HQROB— mBSBllTAnON TO TBI KIMO— ^BB 
THRONE OF FRANCB—THB QTTXIir AMD TBE PRIlf* 
CE8SS8— COT7MTE8S GUICCIOLI — ^THE LATB DtTSL — THX 
SEASON OF CARNIVAL — ^ANOTHER FANCY BALL — ^DIF- 
FSRXNCB BETWEEN PBIVATB AMB FUBLTC HASKBRS 
— STREET UASKING — BALL AT TRB PALACE — THE 
T0T7NO DUKE OF ORLEANS — ^PRINCE88 CHRISTTNE — 
LORD HARRY VANE — HEIB OF CARDINAL BICBELIBU 
— ^VILLIERS — ^BEBNABD, FABTIER, GOUaiN, AND OTHBB 
DISTINOtnSHED CHARACIXRS — THB iUPPBR — THF 
GLASS VERANDAH, ETC. 

As I was getting out of 9l fiacre this morning on the 
Boulevard, I observed that the driver had the cross of 
the legion of honor, worn very modestly under his coat. 
On taking a second look at iua face, I waa armck with 
its soldier-like, honest expression ; and with the feat 
that 1 might imply a doubt by a question, I simply ob- 
served, that he probably received it from Napoleon. 
He drew himself up a little as he assented, and with 
half a smile pulled the coarse cape of his coat acroas 
his bosom. It was done evidently with a mixed feeligj^ 
of pride and a dislike of ostentation, which ahowed^ the 
nurture of Napoleon. It is astonishing how supe^ lior 
every being seems to have become that aerved unT ^^ 
him. Wherever you find an old soldier of the '* d 
peror,*' as they delight to call him, you find a noa 
brave, unpretending man. On mentioning this circuj 
stance to a friend, he informed me, that it was possi^ 
a man who was well known, from rather a tragr 
circumstance. He had driven a gentleman to a pal 
one night, who was dissatisfied with him, for so( 
reason or other, and abused him veiy grossly. T) 
eocher the next morning sent bin^ a challenge ; and, 
the cross of honor levels all distinctions, he was coi 
pelled to fight him, and was shot dead at the first fii 

Honors of this sort must be a veiy great incenti\ 
They are worn very proudly in France. You si 
men of all classes, with the striped riband in their b^ 
ton-hole, marking them as the heroes of the thrf 
days of July. The Poles and the French and £ngli8'» 
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who fought well at WafMw, wear also a badge; and 
H certainly prodaces a feeling of respect as one paatea 
them in the street. There are several very yoang 
men, lads reallyi who are wandenag about Paris, with 
the latter distinction on their bFeasts, and every Indi- 
cation that it is all they have brought aw^ from their 
unhappy country. The Poles are coming in now from 
everr quarter. I meet occasionally in society the 
celebrated Polish countess, who lost her property and 
was compelled to flee, for her devotion to the cause. 
Louis Plulippe has formed a regiment of the refugees, 
and sent them to Algiers. He allows no liberalists to 
remain in Paris, if he can help it. The Spanittda and 
Italians, particularly, are ordered off to Tours, and 
other provincial towns, the instant they become pen- 
sioners upon the governments 

I was presented last night, with Mr. Carr and Mr. 
lUtchie, two of our countrymen, to the king. We 
were very naturally prepared for an embainssin(| cere- 
mony— <in expectation which was not lessened m my 
case, by the necessity of a laced coat, breeches, and 
sword. /We drove into the court of the Tuileries, as 
the palace clock struck nine, in the costume of cour- 
tiers of the time of Louis the Twelfth, very anxious 
about the tenacity of our knee-buckles, and not at all 
satisfied as to the justice done to our unaccustomed 

r'oportions by the tailor. To say nothing of my looks, 
am sore I should have,^ much more like a gende- 
man in my eo$iume bowrgeois. By the time we had 
been passed through the hands of all the chamberlains, 
however, and walked through all the preparatory halls 
and drawing-rooms, each with its complement of gen- 
tlemen in waiting, dressed like ourselves in lace and 
small-clothes, I became more reconciled to myself, 
and began to fed that I might possibly have looked 
out of pkce in my ordinary dress. The atoMsphere 
> of a'^ouit is certainly very contagious in this par- 

ticult!*. 
i After beinff sufficiently astonished with long rooms, 

frescoes, and guardsmen, seven or eight feet high, 
(the tallest men I ever saw, standing with halberds at 
the doors^, we were introduced into the Scdie du 
Tr 6ne a large hall lined with crimson velvet through- 
out, with the throne in the centre of one of the sides. 
Some half dozen gentlemen were standing about the 
fire, conversiDg very familiarly, among whom was the 
British ambassador. Lord Grenville, and the Brazilian 
minister, both of whom I had met before. The king 
was not there. The Swedish minister, a noble-look- 
ing man, with snow-white hair, was the only other 
official person present, each of the ministers having 
come to present one or two of his countrymen. The 
king entered in a few moments, in the simple uniform 
of the line, and joined the group at the fire, with the 
most familiar and cordial politeness; each minister 
presenting his countrymen as occasion offered, cer- 
tainly with far less ceremony than one sees at most 
i dinner-parties in America. After talking a few min- 
I ntes with Lord Grenville, inquiring the progress of 
^ the cholera, he turned to Mr. Rives, and we were pre- 
*( sented. We stood in a little circle around him, and 
^ he conversed with us about America for ten or fifteen 
^ minutes. He inquired from what states we came, 
^ and sud he had been as far west as Nashville, Ten- 
ll nesaee, and had often slept in the woods, quite as 
* soundly as he ever did in more luxiurious quarters. 
^ He begged pardon of Mr. Carr, who wss from South 
^ Carolina, for saying that he had found the southern 
1*^ taverns not particularly good. He preferred the north. 
*> All this time I was looking out for some accent in the 
' «* king's English.*' He speaks the language with all 
^ the careless correctness and fluency of^ a vernacular 
^ tongue. We were all surprised at it. It b American 
^ English, however. He has not a pardde of the cock- 
■^ ney drasrl, half Irish and half Seoich, with which 



many Englishmen speak. He must be the most cos* 
mopolite king that ever reigned. He even said he had 
been at Tangiers, the place of Mr. Carr's consulate. 
After some pleasant compliment to our country, hd 
passed to the Brazilian minister, who stood on the 
other side, leaving us delighted with his manner; and, 
probably, in spite of our independence, much more 
inclined than before to look indulgently upon his bad 
poUtics. Th% queen had entered, meantime, with the 
king's sister. Lady Adelaide, and one or two of the 
ladies of honor; and, after sayiog something cour^ 
teous to all, in her own language, and assuring tu that 
his majesty was very fond of America, the royal group 
bowed out, and left us once more to ourselves. 

We remained a few minutes, and I occupied my* 
self with looking at the gold and crimson throne b^ore 
me, and recalling to my mind the world of historical 
circumstances connected with it. You can easily 
imagine it all. The throne of France is, perhaps, the 
most interesting one in the world. But of all its as- 
sociations, none rushed upon me so forcibly, or re- 
tained my imagination so lonff, as the accidental 
drama of which it was the scene during the three days 
of July. It was here that the peofSe brought the 
polytechnic scholar, mortally wounded in the attack 
on the palace, to die. He breathed his last on the 
throne of France, surrounded with his comrades and 
a crowd of patriots. It is one of the most striking and 
affecting incidents, I think, in all history. 

As we passed out I caught a gUmpse, through a 
side door, of the queen and the princesses sitting 
round a table, covered with books, in a small drawing- 
room, while a servant, in the gaudy livery of the court, 
was just entering with tea. The careless attitudes of 
the figures, the mellow light of the shade-lamp, and 
the happy voices of children coming through the door, 
reminded me more of home than anything I have seen 
in France. Ic is odd, but really the most aching 
sense of home-sickness I have felt since I left Amer- 
ica, was awakened at that moment— in the palace of a 
king, and at the sisht of his queen and daughten! 

We stopped in Uie antechsmber to have our names 
recorded in the visiting-book — a ceremony which in- 
sures us invitations to all the balls given at court du- 
ring the winter. The first has already appeared in the 
shape of a printed note, in which we are informed by 
the ^ aide-de-camp of the king and the lady of honor 
of the queen,*' that we are invited to a ball at the pal- 
ace on Monday night. To my distress there is a little 
direction at the bottom, «• Leg hmmes sertmt en um-^ 
fwmt^'' which subjects those of us who are not mili- 
tary, once more to the awkwardness of this ridiculous 
court dress. I advise all Americans coming abroad to 
get a coounission in the militia to travel with. It is 
of use in more ways than one. 

I met the CcnaOtM Guiceiolh walking yesterday m 
the Tuileries. She looks much younger than I anti- 
cipated, and is a handsome hUmde, apparently about 
thirty. I am told by a gentleman who knows her, 
that she has become a great flirt, and is quite spoiled 
by admiration. The celebrity of Lord Byron's attach- 
ment would, certainly, make her a very desirable ac- 
quaintance, were she much less pretty than she really 
is; and I am told her drawing-room is thronged with 
lovera of all nations, contending for a preference, 
which, having been once given, as it has, should be 
buried, I think, for ever. So, indeed, shouki have 
been the Emperess Maria Louisa's, and that of the 
widow of Bishop Heber ; and yet the latter has mar- 
ried a Greek count, and the former a German baron! 

I find I was incorrect in the statement I gave you 
of the duel between Mr. Hesse and Count Leon. 
The partieulara have come out more fully, and fron^ 
the curious position of the parties (Mr. Hesse, ja^^ 
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tlat«d, beiaff the natiinl 0onof Qeorg9 the Fovtth; 
aad CouAt Xeen of Napoleoii) are worth recepitale- 
ting. Count Leon had lost teveiml thousand francs to 
Mr. Hesse, which he refused to pay, alleging that 
there had been unfair dealing in the game. The 
matter was left to arfoitralion, and Mr. Hesse fully 
cleared of the charge. Leon still refused to pay, and 
for fifteen days practised with the pistol from morning 
till night. At the end of this time^e paid the 
aoney, and challenged Hesse. The latter had lost 
the use of his right arm in th^.battle of Waterloo, 
(fighting of coarse against Count Leon*s fother^, but 
accepted his challenge, and fired with his left nand. 
Hesse was shot through the body, and has since died, 
and Count Leon was not hurt. The afiair has made 
a great sensation here, for Hesse had a young and 
lovely wife, only seventeen, and was unnsusuly bdoved 
and admired; while hb opponent is a notorious gam- 
bler, and ereiy way detested. People meet at the 
gaming-table here, however, as they meet in the street, 
without question of character. 

Carnival is over. Yesterday was ** Mardi Grdts"— 
the last day of the reign o f Folly. Paris has been like 
a city of grown-up children for a week. What with 
masking adi night, supping, or breakfasting, what you 
wUI, at sunrise, and going to bed between morning and 
noon, I feel that I have done my devoir upon the ex- 
periment of French manners. 

It would be tedious, not to say improper, to describe 
all the absurdities I have seen and mingled in for the 
last formight; but I must try to give you some idea of 
the meaning the French attach to the season of carni- 
val, and the manner in which it is celebrated. 

In society it b the time for universal gayety and 
freedom. Parties, fancy balls, and private masques, 
ate given, and kept up till morning. The etiquette is 
something more free, and gallantry is JDdulged and 
followed with the privileges, almost, of a Saturnalia. 
One of the gayest things J have seen was a fancy ball, 

S'ven by a man of some fashion, in the be$:iDniog of 
le season. Most of the disUnguis of Paris were 
there ; and it was, perhaps, as fair a specimen of the 
elegant gayety of the French capital, as occurred 
during the carnival. The rooms were full by ten. 
Everybody was in costume, and the ladies in dresses 
of unusual and costly splendor. At a bal costunU 
there are no masks, of course, and dancing, waltzing, 
and galopading followed each other in the ordinary 
succession, but with all the heightened effect and ad- 
ditional spirit of a magnificent spectacle. It was really 
beautiful. There were officers from all the English 
regiments, in their fine showy uniforms ; and French 
officers who had brought dresses from their far-off cam- 
paigns ; Turks, Egyptians, Mussulmans, and Algerine 
rovers— every country that had been touched by 
French soldiers, represented in its richest costume, 
and by men of the finest appearance. There was a 
colonel of the English Madras cavalry, in the uniform 
of his corps-^one mass of bine and silver, the most 
spendtdly dressed roan I ever saw ; and another Eng- 
lishman, who is said to be the successor of Lord By- 
ron in the graces of the gay and lovely Countess Guic- 
cioli, was dressed as a Ghreek; and between the ex- 
quisite taste and richness of his costume, and his 
really excessive personal beauty, he made no ordinary 
sensation. The loveliest woman there was a young 
baroness, whose dancing, figure, and face, so resembled 
a celebrated Philadelphia belle, that I was constantly 
expecting her musical French voice to break into Eng- 
lish. She was dressed as an eastern dancing-girl, and 
floated about with the lightness and grace of a fairy. 
Her motion intoxicated the eye completely. I have 
seen her since at the Tuileries, where, in a waltz with 
the handsome Duke of Orleans, she was the single ob- 
ject #f«iaHFHtion for the whole court. She is a 



Uchtly-fnuiied creature, with very little feet, and a face 
oimore brilliancy than regular beauty, but all airiness 
and spirit. A very lovely, indolent-looking English 
ffxif with lufp sleepy eyes, was dressed as a Circas- 
sian slave, with chains mm her ankles to her waist. 
She was a beautiful part of the spectacle, but too pas- 
sive to interest one. There were sylf^ and nuns, 
broom-girls and Italian peasante, and a great many in 
rieh Polonaise dresses. It was unlike any other fancy 
ball I ever saw, in the variety and novelty of the char- 
acters represented, and the costliness wiUi which they 
were dressed. You can have no idea of the splendor 
of a waltz in such a glittering assemblage. It was 
about time for an eariy breakrast when the ball was 
over. 

The private masks are amusing to those who are 
intimate with the circle. A stranger, of course, is 
neither acquainted enough to amuse himself within 
proper limits, nor incognito enough to play his gallan- 
tries at hazard. I never have seen more decidedly 
triite assemblies than the balls of this kind which 1 
hare attended, where the uniform black masks and 
dominoes gave the party the aspect of a funeral, and the 
restraint made it quite as melancholy. 

The public masks are quite another afikir. They 
are given at the principal theatreSf-and commence at 
mkinight. The pit and stage are thrown into a bril- 
liant hail, with the orchestra in the centre; the music 
is divine, and the etiquette perfect liberty. There is, 
of course, a great deal of vulgar company, for every 
one is admitted who pays the ten francs at the door; 
but all classes of people mingle in the crowd ; and if 
one is not amused, it is because he will neither listen 
nor talk. I think it requires one or two masks to get 
one's eye so much accustomed to the sight, that he is 
not disgusted with the exteriors of the women. There 
was something veiy diabolical to me at fust in a dead, 
black representation of the human face, and thef-*ong 
black domino. Persuading one's self that th£e^ is 
beauty under such an outside, is like getting up a pas- 
sion for a very ugly woman, for the sake of her mind-— 
difficult, rather. 1 soon became used to it, however, 
and amuse myself infinitely. One is Kable to waste his 
wit, to be sure ; for in a crowd so rarely hien compoiie^ 
as they phrase it, the undistinguishing dress gives 
every one the opportunity of bewihlering you; but the 
feet and manner of walking, and the tone and mode of 
expression, are indices sufficiently certain to decide, 
and give interest to a pnrauit ; and, with tolerable cau- 
tion, one is paid for his trouble, in nineteen oases out 
of twenty. 

At the public masks, the visiters are not all in dom- 
ino. One half at least are in caricature dresses, men 
in petticoats,^ and women in boots and spurs. It is not 
always easy to detect the sex. An English lady, a 
carnival-acquaintance of mine, made love successfully, 
with the aid of a tall figure and great spirit, to a num- 
ber of her own sex. She wore a half uniform, and 
was certainly a very elegant fellow. France is so re- 
markable indeed, for effeminate looking men and mas- 
culine looking women, that half the population might 
change costume to apparent advantage. The French 
are fond of caricaturingEnglish dandies, and they do 
it with great success. The imitation of Bond-street 
dialect in another language is highly amusing. Ther^ 
were two imitation exquisites at the '* Vanedts'^ on<^ 
night, who were dressed to perfection, and must havA 
studied the character thoroughly. The whole theatre] 
was in a roar when they enter^ . Malcontents tak e the! 
opportunity to show up the king and ministers, and these ] 
are excellent, too. One gets weaiy of fun. It is a I 
life which becomes tedious long before carnival is 
over. It is a relief to sit down once more to books and 
pen. 

The three last days are devoted' to street-masking. 
Thi. i. tb. mot ri^^^«f^.^j^,i5«« out 
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Mb whole popnlatioii vpoii the BovWvwdi, and gmrda 
are stationed to keep die goeia and eomen in eeparate 
liaes, and preyent att eoUectiiig of grosps on the paoi. 
People in the most grotesque and abenrd dresses pass 
on foot, and in loaded carriages, and all is nonsense 
and obscenity. It is difficult to conceive the motive 
which can induce grown-up people to go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of such an eznibition, merely to 
amuse the world. * A description of these follies would 
be waste of paper. 

On the last night but one of the carnival, I went to 
a ball at the >palace. We presented our invitations at 
the door, and mounted through piles of soldiers of the 
line, crowds of servants in the king's liveiy, and groves 
of exotics at th^ broad landing places, to the reception 
room. We were ushered into the Salle des Mare* 
duitt-^^ large hall, the ceiling of which rises into the 
dome of the Tuileries, ornamented with full-length 
portraits of the living manhals of Fiance. A gallery 
of a light airy structure runs round upon the capitals 
of the pillars, and this, when we entered, and at all the 
alter hours of the ball, was crowded with loungers from 
the assembly beneath— producing a splendid effect, as 
their glittering uniforms passed and repassed under the 
flags and armor with which the ceilings were thickly 
hung. The royal train entered presently, and the 
band struck up a superb march. Three rows of vel- 
vet-covered seats, one above another, went round the 
hall, leaving a passage behind, and in front of these the 
queen and her family made a circuit of courtesy, fol- 
lowed by the wives of the ambassadors, among whom 
was our counti y woman, Mrs. Rives. Her majesty 
went smiling past, stopping here and there to speak to 
a lady whom she recognised, and the king followed 
her with his eternal and painfully forced smile, saying 
something to every second person he encountered. 
The princeeses have good faces, and the second one 
has an expression of great delicacy and tenderness, but 
no beauty. As soon as the queen was seated, the 
band nlayed a quadrille, and the crowd cleared away 
from the centre for the dance. The Duke of Orleans 
selected his partner, a pretty girl, who, T believe, was 
English, and forward wem the head couples to the ex- 
quisite music of the new opera — ^Robert le Diable. 

I fell into the little corUge standing about the queen, 
and watched the interesting party dancing in the head 
quadrille for an hour. The Duke of Orleans, who is 
nearly twenty, and seems a thoughtless, good-natured, 
immature young man, moved about very gracefully 
with his lumdsome figure, and seemed amused, and 
quite unconscious of the attention he drew. The 
princesses were vis-a-w^ and the second one a dark- 
haired, slender, interesting girl of nineteen, had a 
polytechnic scholar for her partner. He was a hand- 
some, caUant-looking fellow, who must have distin- 
guished himself to luve been invited to court, and I 
could not but admire the beautiful mixture of respect 
and self-confidence with which he demanded the hand 
of the princess from the lady of honor, and conversed 
with her during the dance. If royalty does not seal 
up the affections, I could scarce conceive how a being 
so decidedly of naturals best nobility, handsome, grace- 
ful, and confident, could come within the sphere of a 
sensitive-looking girl, like the princess Christine, and 
not leave more than a transient recollection upon her 
lancy. The music stopped, and I had been so occu- 
pied with my speculations upon the polytechnic boy, 
that I had scarcelv noticed any other person In the 
dance. He led the princess back to her seat by the 
dame d'honneur, bowing low, colored a little, and min- 
gled with the crowd. A few minutes after I saw him 
in the gallery, quite alone, leaning over the railing, 
and looxing down upon the scene below, having ap- 
parently abandoned uie dance for the evening. From 
something in his face, and in the manner of resuming 
hit •wora« I WM eertBia he had come to the palaee 



with that single object, and wovld danoe no mors. I 
kept him in my eye most of the night, and am veiy . 
sure he did not. If the little romance I wove out of 
it was not a tme one, it was not because the material 
was improbable. 

As I was looking still at the quadrille dancing before 
the queen. Dr. Bowring took my arm and proposed a 
stroll through the other apartments. I found that the 
immense crowd in the Salle des Marechals was but 
about one fifth of the assembly. We passed through 
hall after hall, with music and dancing in each, all 
crowded and gay alike, till we came at last to the SaUe 
du 7^6ne, where the old men were collected at card- 
tables and in groups for conversation. My distinguish- 
ed companion was of the sreatest use to me here, for 
he knew everybodv, and there was scarce a person in 
the room who did not strongly excite my curiosity. 
One half of them at least were maimed ; some without 
arms, and some with wooden legs, and faces scarred 
and weather-burnt, but all in full uniform, and nearly 
all with three or four orders of honor on the breast. 
You would have held your breath to have heard the 
recapitulation of their names. At one table sat Mar* 
shal Orouchy and General Excelmans; in a corner 
stood Marshal Soult^ conversing with a knot of peers 
of France ; and in the window nearest the door. Gen' 
eral Bernard^ our country's friend and citizen, was 
earnestly engaged in talking to a group of distinguished 
looking men, two of whom, my companion said, were 
members of the chamber of deputies. We stood a 
moment, and a circle was immediately formed around 
Dr. Bowring, who is a great favorite among the literary 
and liberal people of France. The celebrated General 
Fahvier came up among others, and Cousin the poet, 
Fabvier, as you know, held a chief command in Greece, 
and was elected governor of Paris pro tern, after the 
" three days." He is a very remarkable looking man, 
with a head almost exactly resembling that of the bust of 
Socrates. The engravings give him a more animated 
and warlike expression than he wears in private. 
Cotuin is a mild, retired looking man, and was one of 
the very few persons present not in the court uniform. 
Among so many hundred coats embroidered with gold, 
his plain black dress looked singularly simple and 
poet-like. 

I left the diplomatist-poet conversing with his 
friends, and went back to the dancing rooms. Music 
and female beauty are more attractive metal than dis- 
abled generals playing at cards ; and encountering in 
my way an atiachi to the Anierican legation, I in- 
quired about one or two faces that interested me, and 
collecting information enough to pass through the 
courtesies of a dance, I found a partner and gave my- 
self up, like the rest, to amusement. 

Supper was served at two, and a more splendid af- 
fair could not be conceived, A long and magnificent 
hall on the other side of the Salle du Tr6nt, was set 
with tables, covered with everything that France could 
afford, in the roval ser\'ices of gold and silver, and in 
the greatest profusion. There was room enough for 
all the immense assemblage, and when the queen was 
seated with her daughters and ladies of honor, the 
company sat down and all was as quiet and well-reg- 
ulated as a cUnner party of four. 

After supper the dancing was resumed, and the 
queen remained till three o'clock. At her departure 
Oie band played colUUms or waltzes with figures, in 
which the Duke of Orleans displayed the grace for 
which he is celebrated, and at four, quite exhausted 
with fritigue and heat, I went with a friend or two into 
the long glass verandah, built by Napoleon as a prom- 
enade for the Emperess Maria Louisa during her illness, 
where tea, coffee, and ices were served to those who 
wished them after supper. It was an interesting place 
enough, and had my eyes and limbs ached less, I , 
•booldhm liked towrik »p W^t^B^^WWgle 
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fittle upon hs reooUectbiw* but twaUowiof 1117 tea m 
bMtil J M possible, I was but too happj to make mj 
escape and get home to bed. 



LETTER XVIII. 

CUOLSaA— UNIVEBSAI. TERROR — FLIOBT OF THE IN- 
HABITANTS—CASES WITHIN THE WALLS OF THE FAL- 
ACE^-JOIFFICULTT OF ESCAPE — ^DESERTED STREETS 
—CASES NOT REFORTED—DRTNESS OF THE ATMO- 
•FHERE — PREVENTIVES RECOMMENDED — PUBLIC 
BATHS, ETC. 

Cholera! ChoUra! It is now the only topic. 
There is no other interest — ^^no other dread*- no 
other occupation, for Paris. The invitatioDs for 
partiee are at last recalled — the theatres are at last 
•hut or languishio£*-the feariess are beginning to be 
afraid^-people walk the streets with camphor bags 
and vinaigrettes at their nostrils — there is a univer^ 
tenror in all classes, and a general flight of all who 
can afford to get away. I never saw a people so en- 
grossed with one single and constant thought. The 
waiter brought my breakfast this morning with a pale 
face, and an apprehensive question, whether I was 

2uite well. I sent to my boot-maker yesterday, and 
e was dead. I called on a friend, a Hanoverian, one 
of those broad-chested, florid, immortal-looking men, 
of whose health for fifty years, violence apart, one is 
absolutely certain, and he was at death*s door with the 
cholera. Poor fellow ! He had fonght all through 
the revolution in Greece ; he had slept in rain and 
cold, under the open sky, many a night, through a ten 
veaie* pursuit of the profession of a soldier of fortune, 
uvinff one of the most remarkable lives, hitherto, of 
which I ever heard, and to be taken down here in the 
midst of ease and pleasure, reduced to a shadow with 
flo vulgar and unwarlike a disease as this, was quite too 
much for his philosophy. He had been ill three days 
when I found him. He was emaciated to a skeleton 
in that short time, weak and helpless, and, though he 
is not a man to exaggerate suffering, he said he never 
had conceived such intense agony as he had endured. 
He assured me, that if he recovered, and should ever 
be attacked with it again, he would blowout his brains 
at the first symptom. Nothing but his iron constitu- 
tion protracted the disorder. Most people who are 
attacked die in from three to twenty-four hours. 

For myself, I have felt and still feel quite safe. My 
rooms are in the airiest quarter of Paris, feeing the 
gardens of the Tuileries, with windows overlooking 
Sie king's ; and, as far as air is concerned, if his ma- 
jesty considers himself well situated, it would be quite 
ridiculous in so insignificant a person as myself to be 
alarmed. With absolute health, confident spirits, and 
tolerably regular habits, I have usually thought one 
may defy almost anything but love or a bullet. To- 
day, however, there have been, they say, two cases 
tBuhin the palace-waUs^ members of the royal house- 
hold, and Casimir Perier, who probably lives well and 
has enough to occupy his mind, is very low with it, 
and one cannot help feeling that he has no certain ex- 
emption, when a disease has touched both above and 
below him. I went to-dav to the messagerie to en- 

Sge my place for Marseilles, on the way to Italy, but 
B seats are all taken, in both mail-post and dili- 
gence, for a fortnight to come, and, as there are no 
extras in France, one must wait his turn. Having 
done my dut^ to myself by the inquiry, I shall be con- 
tent to remam quiet. 

I liave just returned firom a social tea-party at a 
Iwwa of Ana of Che law fingliah fuailiaa left in f aria. 



It ia bm a Iktle after tea, and the stneta, w I 
along, wen as deserted and still as if it weipe a city of 
the dead. Usually, until ibiir or ti9^ in the moming, 
the same streels are thronged with carriages hurrying 
to and fro, and alwaya till midnight the tn)tlovrs are 
crowded with proiiieMdefB. To-night I scarce met i 
foot-pasaenger, and but one aolitary cabriolet in a walk 
of a mile. The contrast was really iropreesive. The 
moon was nearihr foU, and Iftigh in the heavens, and 
the sky abeolutehr without a trace of a cloud ; nodiiiig 
intemipCed the rail broad light of the moon, and the 
empty streets were almost as bright as at noon-day ; 
and, as I crossed the Place Fendame^ I could hear, for 
the first time since I have been in Paris, though I 
have passed it at every hour of the night, the echo of 
my footsteps reveri>erated from tlie walls around. You 
should have been in these crowded cities of Europe to 
realise the impressive solemnity of such solitude. 

It is said that fiftv thousand people have left Paris 
within the past week. Adding this to the thousand a 
day who are struck with the cholera, and the attend- 
ance necessary to the sick, and a thinned population 
is sufficiently accounted for. There are, however, 
hundreds ill of this firightful disease, whose cases are 
not repotted. It is only those who are taken to the 
hosintads, the poor and destitute, who are numbered in 
the official statements. The physicians are wearied 
out with their private practice. The medical lectures 
are suspended, ami a regular physician is hardly to be 
had at aU. There is scarce a house in which some 
one has not been taken. You see biers and litten 
issn'mg from almost eveiv gate, and the better ranks 
are no longer spared. A sister of the premier, M. 
Perier, died yesterday ; and it was reported at the 
Bourse, that several distinguished persons, who have 
been ill of it, are also dead. No one feels safe ; and 
the consternation and dread on every countenance yea 
meet, is enough to chill one*s very blood. I went out 
to-day for a little exercise, not feeling very well, and I 
was glad to get home again. Every creature looks 
stricken with a mortal fear. And this among a French 
population, the gayest and merriest of people under 
all depressions ordinarily, is too strong a contrast not 
to be felt painfully. There is something singular in 
the air, too ; a disagreeable, depressing dryness, which 
the physicians say must change, or all Paris will be 
struck with the plague. It is clear and cold, but al- 
most suffocating with dryness. 

It is very consoling in the midst of so much that is 
depressing, that the preventives recommended against 
the cholera are so agreeable. *' Live well,*' say the 
doctors, *<and bathe often. Abstain from excesses, 
keep a clear head and ^ood spirits, and amuse your- 
self as much and as rationally as possible.*' It is a 
very excellent recipe for happiness, let alone the chol- 
era. There is great room for a nice observance of this 
system in Paris, particularly the eating and bathinff. 
The baths are delightful. You are received in hand- 
some saloons, opening upon a garden in the centre of 
the building, ornamented with statues and fountains, 
the journals lying upon the sofas, and everything ar- 
ranged with quite the luxury of a palace. The bath- 
ing-rooms are furnished with taste ; the baths are of 
marble, and covered inside with spotlessly white linen 
cloths ; the water is perfumed, and you may lie and 
take your coffee, or have your breakfast served upon 
the mahogany cover which shuts you in — a union of 
luxuries which is enough to enervate a cynic. When 
you are ready to come out, a pull of the bell brings a 
servant, who gives you a peignoir — a long linen wrap- 
per, heated in an oven, in the warm folds of which you 
are enveloped, and in three minutes are quite dry. In 
this you may sit, at your ease, reading, or musing, or 
lie upon the sofa without the restraint of a tight dress, 
till you are ready to depart ; and then four or fire 
(ianca» aometbing less than a dollart pays for all* 
• Digitized by VjOOVIC 
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LETTER XIX. 

MO&NIXO VIEW FROM THE RUE RIVOU — THE BOIS 
DE BOVl,OONE— eUICCIOLl — SI8U0NDI THE HI8T0- 
RIAKi ETC. 

It 13 DOW the middle of April, and tittiDg at my 
window on the Rue RivolU I look through doe of the 
long, clipped avenues of the Tnileries, and see an 
arch of green leayest the sun of eight o'clock in the 
morning jnst breaking through the thin foliage and 
dappling the straight, even gravel-walk below, with a 
look of summer that makes my heart leap. The 
cholera has put an end to dissipation, and one gets up 
early from necessity. It is delicious to step out before 
breakfast, and cross the street into those lovely gar- 
dens, for an hour or two of fresh air and reflection. It 
is warm enough now to sit on the stone benches about 
the fountains, by the time the dew is dry ; and I know 
nothing so contemplative as the occupation of watch- 
ing these royal swans in the dreamy, almost impercep- 
tible motion with which they glide around the edges 
of the basins. The gold nsh swim up and circle 
about the breast of the' imperial birds with a motion 
almost as idle; and the old wooden-legged soldier, 
who has been made warden of the gardens for his 
service, sits noddine on one of the chairs, or drawing 
fortifications with his stick in the gravel; and so it 
happens, that in the midst of a gav and busy city one 
may feel always a luxurious solituae ; and, be he ever 
so poor, loiter all day if he will, among scenes which 
only regal munificence could provide for htm. With 
the Seine bounding them on one side, the splendid 
uoiform facade of the Rue Rivoli on the other, the 
palace stretching across the southern terrace, and the 
thick woods of the Qiamfs Elysies at the opposite 
gate, where could one go m the world to give his taste 
or his eye a more costly or delightful satisfaction ? 

The Bote de Boulogne, about which the Parisians 
talk so much, is less to my taste. It is a level wood 
of small trees, covering a mile or two square, and cut 
from comer to comer with straight roads for driving. 
The soil ia sandy, and the grass grows only in tuf£, 
the walks are mugh, and either muddy or dusty al- 
ways, and, barring the equipages and the pleasure of 
a word in passing an acquaintance, I find a drive to 
this famous wood radier a dull business. I want ei- 
ther one thing or the other— cultivated grounds like 
the TuUeries, or the wild wood. 

I have just left the Countess Guiccioli, with whom 
I have been acquainted for some two or three weeks. 
She is Tery much frightened at the cholera, and thinks 
of going to America. The conversation turned princi- 
pally upon Shelley, whom of course she knew intimate- 
ly ; and she gave me one of his letters to herself as 
an autograph. She says he was at times a little cra- 
zy — "ybtt," as she expressed It — ^but that there never 
was a nobler or a better man. Lord Byron, she says, 
loved him like a brother. She is still in correspond- 
ence with Shelley's wife, of whom also she speaks 
with the greatest affection. There was several min- 
iatures of Byron hanging up in the room, and I asked 
her If any of them were perfect in the resemblance. 
*' No,'' she said, ** this was the most like him,*' taking 
down an exquisitely finished miniature by an Italian 
artist, ** mais el etaU heaucoup plus heaur^eaueoup ! — 
heaucaupP^ She reiterated the word with a very 
touching tenderness, and continued to look at the pic- 
ture for some time, either forgetting our presence, or 
afTecting it. She speaks English sweetly, with a 
soft, slow, honeyed accent, breaking into French when 
ever she gets too much interested to choose her words. 
She went on talking in French of the painters who 
haH drawn Byron, and said the American, West's, was 



the best likeness. I did not like to tell her that West's 
picture of herself was excessively flattered. I am 
sure no one would know her from the engraving of it 
at least. Her cheek bones are high, her forehead is 
badly shaped, and altogether, the frame of her fea- 
mres iB decidedly ugly. She dresses in the worst 
taste, too, and yet, with all this, and poetry and ce]c^« 
titj aside, the Countess Guiccioli is both a lovely and 
a rascinatins woman, and one whom a man of senti- 
ment woula admire even at this age, very sincerely, 
but not for beauty. She has white and regular teeth, 
however, and her hair is incomparably the most beau- 
tiful I ever saw. It is of the richest and glossiest 
gold, silken and luxuriant, and chances, as the light 
fklls upon it, with a mellow softness, than which noth- 
ing could be lovelier. It is this and her indescribably 
winning manner which are lost in a picture, and there- 
fore, it is perhaps fair that she should be otherwise 
flattered. Her drawing-room is one of the most 
agreeable in Paris at present, and it is one of the chief 
agrimcns which console me for a detention in an at- 
mosphere so triite as well as dangerous. 

Mt bed-room window opens upon the court in the 
intenor of the hotel Rivoli, in which I lodge. In 
looking out occasionally upon my very near neigh- 
bors opposite, I have frequently observed a gray-head- 
ed, scholar-like, fine-looking old man, writing at a 
window in the story below. One does not trouble 
himself much about his fellow-lodgers, and I had 
seen tibis gentleman at his work at all hours, for a 
month or more, without curiosity enough to inquire 
even his name. This morning tne servant came in, 
with a Man Dieu .' and said M. Sismondi was fright- 
eded by the cholera, and was leaving his lodgings at 
that moment. The name startled me, and making 
some inquiries, I found that my gray-headed neighbor 
was no other than the celebrat^ historian of Italian 
literature, and that I had been living under the same 
roof with him for weeks, and watching him at his 
classical labors, without being at all aware of the hon- 
or of his neighborhood. He is a kind, benevolent- 
looking man, of about sixty, I should think ; and al- 
ways had a peculiarly afifectionate manner to his wife, 
who, I am told by the valet, is an Englishwoman. I 
regretted exceedingly the opportunity I had lost of 
knowing him, for there are few writers of whom one 
retains a more friendly and agreeable remembrance. 

In a conversation with Mr. Cooper, the other day, 
he was remarking of how little consequence any one 
individual found himself in Paris, even the most dis- 
tinguished. We were walking in the Tuileries, and 
the remark was elicited by my pointing out to him 
one or two celebrated persons, whose names are suf- 
fici^itly known, but who walk the public promenades, 
quite unnoticed and unrecognised. He said he did 
not think there were five people in Parts who knew 
him at sight, though his works were advertised in all 
the bookstores, and he had lived in Paris one or two 
years, and walked there constantly. This was putting 
a strong case, for the French idolize Cooper ; and the 
peculiarly translateable character of his works makes 
them read even better in a good translation than in 
the original. It is so all over the continent, T am told. 
The Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, prefer Cooper 
to Scott ; and it is easily accounted for when one re- 
members how much of the beauty of the Waveriey 
novels depends on their exquisite style, and how pe- 
culiarly Cooper's excellence lies in his accurate, defi- 
nite, tangible descriptions. There is not a more ad- 
mired author in Europe than Cooper, it is very cei> 
tain ; and I am d^uly asked whether he is in America 
at present— so little do the people of these crowded 
cities interest themselves about that which is imme- 
diately at their elbows. ^ ^T ^ 
^ Digitized by VaUOgie. 
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LETTER XX. 

GSinULAL BB&T&AND — ^FBIBMD OF LADT MORGAN — 
PHBXNOLOGT — ^DB. SFUBZHEOI — ^HI8 LODOHrCS — ^FBO- 
CB88 OF TAUNO A CAST OF THE HEAD — IMCARCERA- 
TION OF DB. BOWBINO AND DB FOTTEB — DAYID THE 
Uini.FT0B--*TI8IT OF DB. tPX7BZHSlX TO THE VNITSD 
STATES* 

Mt room-mate called a day or two since on General 
Bertraod, and yesterday he returned the visit, and 
spent an hour at our lodgings. He talked of Napo- 
leon with difficulty, and became very much affected 
when my friead made some inquiries about the safety 
of the body at St. Helena. The mquiiy was sug- 
gested by some notice we had seen in the papers of 
an attempt to rob the tomb of Washington. The 
general said that the vault was fifteen feet deep, and 
covered by a slab that could not be moved without 
machinery. He told us that Madame Bertrand had 
many mementoes of the emperor, which she would be 
happy to show us, and we promised to visit him. 

At a party, a night or two since, I fell into conversa- 
tion with an English lady, who had lived several years 
in Dublin, and was an intimate friend of Lady Mor- 
gan. She was an uncommonly fine woman, both in 
appearance and conversational powers, and told me 
many anecdotes of the authoress, defending her from 
all the charges usually made against her, except that 
of vanity, which she allowed. I received, on the whole, 
the impression that Lady Morgau^s goodness of heart 
was more than an offset to her certainly very innocent 
weaknesses. My companion was much amused at an 
American's asking after the *' fender in Kildare street ;'^ 
though she half withdrew her cordiality when I told 
her f knew the countryman of mine who wrote the 
account of Lady Morgan, of which she complains so 
bitterly in the *' Book of the Boudoir.'* It was this 
lady with whom the fair authoress '* dined in the 
Ohaussee d'Antin" so much to her satisfaction. 

While we were conversing, the lady's husband came 
up, and finding I was an Araericiui, made some inqui- 
ries about the progress of phrenology on the other 
side of the water. Like most enthusiasts in the sci- 
ence, his own head was a remarkably beautiful one ; 
and I soon found that he was the bosom friend of Dr. 
Spurzheim, to whom he offered to introduce me. We 
made an engagement for the next day, and the party 
separated. 

My new acquaintance called on me the next morn- 
ing, according to appointment, and we went together 
to Dr. Spurzheim*s residence. The passage at the 
entrance was lined with cases, in which stood plaster 
casts of the heads of distinguished men, orators, po- 
ets, musicians — each clas4 on its particular shelf-.- 
making altogether a most ghastly company. The 
doctor received my companion with great cordiality, 
addr«$asiDg him in French, and changing to very good 
German-Englbh when he made any observation to 
me. He is a tall, large-boned man, and resembles 
Harding, the American artist, very strikingly. His 
head is finely marked; his features are bold, with 
rather a German look ; and his voice is particularly 
winning, and changes its modulations, in argument, 
from the deep, earnest tone of a man, to an almost 
diild-lika softness. The conversation soon turned 
upon America, and the doctor expressed, in ardent 
terms, his desire to visit the United States, and said he 
had thought of accomplishing it the coming summer. 
He spoke of Dr. Channing — said he had read all his 
works with avidity and delight, and considered him one 
of the clearest and most expansive minds of the age. 
If Dr. Channing had not strong developments of tne 
organs of ideality and benevolence, he said, he should 
doubt his theoiT more than he had ever found reason 
to. Ho knew Wobster and Professor Silliunn by 



reputation, and seemed to be familiar with our country, 
as few men in Europe are. One naturally, on meet- 
ing a distinguished phrenologist wishes to have his 
own developments pronounced upon ; but I bad been 
warned by my friend that Dr. Spurzheim refused such 
examinations as a general principle, not wishing to de- 
ceive people, and unwiUiog to run the risk of offending 
them. After a half-hour*s conversation, howeyer, he 
came across the room, and putting his hands under 
my thick masses of hair, felt my head closely all over, 
and mentioned at once a quality, which, right or wrong, 
has given a tendency to all my pursuits in life. As 
he knew absolutely nothing of me, and the gentleman 
who introduced me knew no more, I was a little 
startled. The doctor then requested me to submit to 
the operation of havinc a cast taken of my head, an 
offer which was too kind and particular to be declined; 
and, appointing an hour to be at his rooms the follow- 
ing day, we left him. 

I was there again at twelve the mominff after, and 
found De Potter (the Belgian patriot) and Dr. Bow- 
ring, with the phrenologist, waiting to imdergo the 
same operation. The preparations looked very formi- 
dable. A frame, of the length of the human body, 
lay in the middle of the room, with a wooden bowl to 
receive the head, a mattress, and a long white dress to 
prevent stain to the clothes. As I was the youngest, 
I took my turn first. It was very like a preparation 
for being beheaded. My neck was bared, my hair cut, 
and the long white dress put on. The back of the 
head is taken first ; and, as X was only immersed up to 
the ears in the liquid plaster, this was not vety alarm- 
ing. The second part, however, demanded mora 
patience. My head was put once more into the stiff- 
ened mould of the first half, and as soon as I could 
get my features composed I was ordered to shut my 
eyes; my'hair was oiled and laid smooth, and the 
liquid plaster poured slowly over my mouth, eyes, and 
forehead, till I was cased completely in a stiffening 
mask. The material was then poured on thickly, tin 
the mask was two or three inches thick, and the voices 
of tlibse standing over me were scarcely audible. I 
breathed prettily freely through the two small orifices 
at my nose ; but the dangerous experiment of Made- 
moiselle Sontag, who was nearly smothered in the 
same operation, came across my mind rather vividly ; 
and it seemed to me that the doctor handled the plas- 
ter quite too ungingerly, when he came to mould about 
my nostrils. After a half hour's imprisonment, the 
plaster became sufficiently hardened, and the thread 
which was laid upon my face was drawn through, di- 
viding the mask into two parts. It was then gradually 
removed, puUing very tenaciously upon my eyelashes 
and eyebrows, and leaving all the cavities of my face 
filled with particles of lime. The process is a tribute 
to vanity, which one would not be willing to pay yeiy 
often. 

I looked on at Dr. Bowring's incarceration with no 
great feeling of relief. It is rather worse to see than 
to experience, I think. The poet is a nervous man ; 
and as long as the muscles of his face were visible, his 
lips, eyelicui, and mouth, were quivering so violently 
that I scarcely believed it would be possible to get an 
impression of"^ them. He has a beautiful face for a 
scholar — clear, well-cut, finished features, expressive 
of great purity of thought; and a forehead of noble 
amplitude, white and polished as marble. His hair is 
black and curling (indicating in most cases. Dr. Spur- 
zheim remarked, activity ox mind), and forms a clas- 
sical relief to his handsome temples. Altogether, his 
head would look well in a picture, though his ordinaxy 
and ungraceful dress, and quick, bustling manner, 
rather destroy the effect of it in society. 

De Potter is one of the noblest-looking men I ever 
saw. He is quite baki, with a broad, ample, majestic 
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Simnfaeim conndcn hi» head one of the most extra- 
oidinarj he has met. Firmneas is the great develop- 
ment of its organs. His tone and manner are calm 
and very impressi? e, and he looks made for great occa- 
sions—a man stamped with the superiority which 
others acknowledge when circnmstances demand it. 
He employs himself in literary pursuits at Paris, and 
has JQst published a pamphlet on 'Mhe manner of 
conducting a revohition, so that no after-revolution 
shall be necessary." I hare translated the title awk- 
wardly, but that is the subject. 

I have since heard Dr. Spurzheim lecture twice, and 
have been with him to a meeting of the *< Anthropo- 
logical society" (of which he is the president and De 
Potter the secretary), where I witnessed the dissection 
of the hiunan bram. It was a most interesting and 
satiafactoiy experiment, as an illustration of phre- 
nology. Darid the sculptor is a member of the so- 
ciety, and was present. He looks more like a soldier 
than an artist, however— wearing the cross of the 
legion of honor, with a militarv frock coat, and an 
erect, stem, military carriage. Spura^eim lectures in 
a free^ easy,7uncon8trained style, with occasionally a 
httle humor, and drafrs his arguments from admitted 
facts only. Nothing could be more reasonable than 
his premises, and nothing more like an axiom than 
the results, as far as I have heard him. At any rate, 
true or false, his theory is one of extreme interest, 
and no time can be wasted in examining it; for it is 
the study of man, and therefore the most important 
of studies. 

I have had several long conversations with Dr. 
Spuizheim about America, and have at last obtained 
h» positive assurance that he would visit it. He 
gave me permission this morning to say (what I am 
•ore all lovers of knowledge will be pleased to hear) 
that he should sail for New York in the coiirse of the 
ensuing summer, and pass a year or more in lecturing 
and travelling in the United States. He is a man to 
obtain the immediate confidence and respect of a peo- 
ple like ours, of the highest moral worth, and the 
most candid and open mind. I hope, my dear M. 
and F., that you will make our paper a vehicle for any 
information he may wish to convey to the public, and 
that yon and all our friends will receive him with the 
warmth and respect due to his reputation and worth. 
If he arrive in August, as he anticipates, be proposes 
to pass a month or so at New Haven, and then to pro- 
ceed to Boston, to commence his tour at the North. 

P. S.— As I shall leave Paris shortly, you may expect 
but one or two letters more from this metropolis. I 
shall, however, as I extend ray travels, find a greater 
variety of materials for my future conuaunications. 



LETTER XXI. 

OJCFARTUmE FROM PARIS-^DEStTLTORT RSICA&KS. 

I TAKK my departure from Paris to-morrow. I have 
just been making preparations to pack, and it has giv- 
en me a fit of bad spirits. I have been in France only 
a few months, but if I had lived my life here, I could 
not be more at home* In my almost universal ac- 
quaintance, 1 have of couise made pleasant friends, 
and, however time and travel should make us indiffer- 
ent to such volant attachmenu, I can not now cast off 
these threads of intimacy, without pullin£ a little up- 
on very sincere feelings. I have been burning the 
maas of papers and cards that have accumulated in 
my drawers ; and the sight of these French invitab- 
tions, mementoes, as they are, of delightful and fascin- 
ating hours, almost staggers my resolution of depar- 
toro. It bM been an intoxicaitiDg time to jne. Aside 



from lighter attractions, this metropolis collects with- 
in itself so much of the distinction and genius of the 
worid ; and gifted men in Paris, coming here mer^y 
for pleasure, are so peculiarly accessible, that one 
looks upon them as friends to whom he has become 
attached and accustomed, and leaves the sphere in 
which he has met them, as if he had been a part of 
it, and had a right to be regretted. I do not think I 
shall ever spend so pleasant a winter again. And then 
my local interest is not a light one. I am a great lov- 
er of out-of-doors, and I have ransacked Paris thor- 
oughly. I know it all from its broad faubourgs to 
its obscurest cul de sac, I have hunted with antiqua- 
ries for coins and old armor ; with lovers of adven- 
ture for the amusing and odd ; with the curious for 
traces of history ; with the romantic for the pictu- 
resque. Paris is a world for research. It contains 
more odd places, I believe, more odd people, and ev- 
ery way more material for uncommon amusement, 
than any other city in the universe. One might live 
a life of^ novelty without crossing the barrier. All tbis 
insensibly attaches one. My eye wanders at this mo- 
ment from my paper to these lovely gardens lying be- 
neath my window, and I could not feel more regret if 
they were mine. Just over the long lint of low clip- 
ped trees, edging the fashionable terrace, I see the win- 
do^^of the king within half a stone*s throw — ^the 
windows at which Napoleon has stood, and the long 
line of the tnonarehs of France, and it Jias become 
to me so much a habit of thought, sitting here in the 
twilight and musing on thethousand« thousand things 
linked with the spot my eye embraces, that I feel as 
if I had grown to it — as if Paris had become to me, 
what it is proverbially and naturally enough to a 
Frenchman — " the world." 

I have other associations which I part firom lem 
painfitUy, because I hope at some future time to re- 
new them — ^those with my own countrymen. There 
are few pleasanter circles than that of the Americans 
in Paris. Lafayette and his numerous family make s 
part of them. I could not learn to love this good 
man more, but seeing him often brings one's rever- 
ence more within the limits of the affections ; and 1 
consider the little of his attention that has f^len to 
my share the honored part of my life, and the part 
best w(Mth recording and remembering. He called 
upon me a day or two ago, to leave with me soms 
copies of a translation of Mr. Cooper*s letter on tho 
finances of our government, to be sent to my friend 
Dr« Howe ; but, to my regret, I did not see him. He 
neglects no American, and is ever busied about soms 
project connected with their welfere. May God con- 
tinue to bless him! 

And speaking of Mr. Cooper, no one who loves or 
owns a pride in his native land, caii live abroad with- 
out feeling every day what we owe to the patriotism 
as well as the genius of this gifted man. If there is aa 
individual who loves the soil that gave him birth, and so 
shows it that we are more respected for it, it is he. Mr. 
Cooper's position is a high one ; he has great advan* 
tages, and he improves them to the uttermost. His 
benevolence and activity, in all enterprises for the re- 
lief of suffering, give him influence, and he emplojfs 
it like a true philanthropist and a real lover of his 
country, I say this particularly, though it may look 
like too personal a remark, because Americans abroad 
are not always national. I am often mortified by re- 
proaches firom foreigners, quoting admissions maoe hj 
my countrymen, which should be the last on their 
lips. A very distinguished person told me a day or 
two since, that ^^ the Americans abroad were the womt 
enemies we had in Europe* It is difficult to conceivo 
at home how such a remark stings. ProportionatelT» 
one takes a true patriot to his iMrt, and I feel it ri^ 
to say here, that the love of oonnti^ and active no> 
serolence of Mr. Cooper, distinguish him abfo«a» . . |V> 
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even more than hie ffeniue. His houee is one of the 
most hospitable aud agreeable in Paris ; and with 
Morse and the circle of artists and men of distinction 
and worth about him, he is an acquaintance eincerelj 
to regret leaving. 

From Mr. Rives, omr minister, I have received ev- 
ery possible kindness. He has attached me to his le- 
gation, to facilitate my access to other courts and the 
society of other cities, and to free me from all delays 
and annoyances at frontiers and custom-houses* It 
is a particular and valuable kindness, and I feel a pleas- 
ure m acknowledging it. Then there is Dr. Bo wring, 
the lover and defender of the United States, who, as 
the editor of the Westminster Review, should be well 
remembered in America, and of him I have seen 
much, and from him I have received great kindness. 
Altogether, as I said before, Paris b a home to me, 
and 1 leave it with a heavy heart. 

I have taken a place on the top of the diligence^ 
a week. It is a long while to occupy one seat, but the 
weather and the season are delicious ; and in the cov- 
ered and roomy cabriolet, with the conducUur for a 
living reference, and all the appliances for comfort, I 
expect to live very pleasantly, night and day, till I 
reach Marseilles. VaucUusc is on the way, and I ^ 
flhall visit it if I have time and good weather, perhaps. 
. At Marseilles I shall take the steamboat for Leghorn, 
and thence get directly to Florence, where I shall re- 
main till I become familiar with the Italian, at least. I 
lay down my pen till all this plan of travel is accem« 
plished, and so, for the present, adieu I 
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CHAiiOirs, ON TRS Saoite.— I have broken my route 
fee stop at this pretty town, and take the steamboat 
which goes down the Saone to Lyons to-morrow 
morning. I have travelled two days and nights ; but 
an excellent dinner and a quickened imagination indis- 
pose me for sleep, and, for want of better amusement 
in a strange city at night, I will pass away an hour in 
transcribing the hurried notes I have made M the 
•topping places. 

I chose, by advice, the part of the diligence called 
the banquette — a covered seat over the front of the car- 
riage, commanding all the view, and free from the 
dust of the lower apartments. The conducieur had 
the opposite corner, and a very ordinary-looking man 
■at between us ; the seat holding three very coniforta- 
bly. A lady and two gentlemen occupied the coupe ; 
a dragoon and his family, going to join his regiment, 
filled the roUmdt ; aud in the interior was a motley 
collection, whom I scarce saw after starting ; the oc- 
cupants of the different parts of a diligence having 
00 more association, even in a week's travel, than peo- 
ple living in an adjoining house in the city. 

We rolled out of Paris by th% faubourg St. Antoine^ 
and at the end of the first post passed the first object 
that interested me-»a small brick pavilion, built by 
Henri Qnatre for the beautiful Oabrieile d*£strees. 
It stands on a dull, level plain, not far from the banks 
•f the river ; and nothing but the fact that it was once 
occupied by the woman who roost enslaved the heart 
of the roost chivalrous and fickle of the French mon- 
archft, would call your attention to it for a moment. 

For the twenty or thirty miles which we travelled 
by daylight, I saw nothing particularly curious or 
beautiful. The guide-book is very diffuse upon the 
ehateaux and villages on the road, but I saw nothing 
•Kcepi very ordinary country-houses,' and the same 
succession of small and dirty villages, steeped to the 
very chimneys in poverty. If ever^I return to Amer- 
iea, I shaH make a journey to the west, for the pure 
Mfr eah m eat of teeing mdvmry and thrift. I am tick 



to the heart of pauperism and misery. Everythin|| 
that is near the large towns in France is either spleni 
did or disgusting. There is no medium in conditio! 
— 4iotfaing that looks like content— none of that clat( 
we define in our country at the *« respectable.*' j 

The moon was a littie in the wane, but bright, aiH 
the night lovely. As we got further into the interii 
the towns began to look more picturesque and antique 
and, with the softening touch of the moonlight, 
the absence of beggars, the old low-browed buildinj 
and half-ruined churches assumed the beauty th 
wear in description. I slept on the road, but the eel 
of the wheels in entering a post-town woke me alwa^ 
and I rarely have felt the picturesque more keeni 
{ban at these sudden wakings from dreams, perha, 
of familiar things, finding myself opposite some sha< 
owy relic of another age ; as if it were by magi 
transportation, from the fireside to some place of whi( 
I had heard or read the history. 

I awoke as we drove into Sens at broad daylight 
We were just pas^ng a glorious old pile of a catb( 
dral, which I ran back to see while the diligence stoj 
ped to change horses. It is of pointed architectui 
black with age, and crusted with moss. It was t< 
this town that Thomas a Becket retired in disgrace 
his difference with Henry the Second. There is t\ 
chapel in the cathedral, dedicated to his memory. 
The French certainly should have the credit of Icav* 
ing things alone. This old pile stands as if the tow« 
in which it is built had been desolate for centuries! i 
not a letter of the old sculptures chiselled out, not a 
bird unnested, not a filament of the gathering moss ' 
pulled away. All looks as if no hmnan hand had 
been near it — almost as if no human eye had looked 
upon it. In America they would paint such an old 
church white or red, shove down the pillars, and put 
up pews, sell the pictures for fireboards, and cover 
the tesselatcd pavement with sand, or a home-made 
carpet. 

As we passed under a very ancient gate, crowning 
the old Roman ramparts of the town, a door opened, 
and a baker, in white cap and apron, thrust oiit hta 
head to see us pass. His oven was biasing bright, 
and he had just taken out a batch of hot bread, which 
was smoking on the table; and what with the chill of 
the morning air and having fasted for some fourteen 
hours, I quite envied him his vocation. The diligence, 
however, pushed on most mercilessly till twelve 
o'clock, the French never dreaming of eating before 
their late dejeuner-^?^, mid-day meal alwnys. When 
we did get it, it was a dinner in every respect-^raeats 
of all kinds, wine, and dessert, certainly as solid and 
various as any of the American breakfasts, at which 
travellers laugh so universally. 

Auxerre is a pretty town, on a swelling bank of the 
river Yonne ; and I had admired it as one of the most 
improved-looking villages of Fiance. It was not till 
I had breakfasted there, and travelled a league or two 
toward Chalons, that I discovered by the guide-book 
it was the ancient capital of Auxerrois, a famous 
town in the time of Julius Cssar, and had the honor 
of being ravaged '*at different times by Attila, the 
Saracens, the Normans, and the Calvinists, vestiges 
of whose devastations may still be seen." If I had 
not eaten of a positively modern paUfoie gras^ and an 
omelette sovffliy at a nice little hotel, with a mistress in 
a cap, and a coquettish French apron, I should for- 
give myself less easily for not having detected anti- 
quity in the atmosphere. One imagines more readilj 
than he realizes the charm of mere age without 
beauty. 

We were now in the province of Burgundy, and to 
say nothing of the historical recollections, the vine- 
ycutls were all about us that delighted the palates of 
the world. One does not dine at the Trois Freres^ in 
the Palais Koyal^ without contncting a teaderoest for 
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je very name of Burgundy. 1 regretted that I was not 
jere in the season of the grape. The vines were just 
udding, and the paysans, men and women, were scat- 
ired over the vineyards, loosening the earth about the 
jots, and driviug stakes to support the young shoots. 
At Saint Bris I found the couutry so lovely, that I left 
the diligence at the post-house, and walked on to 
mount a long succession of hills on foot. The road 
sides were quite blue with the violets growmg thickly 
imoDg the grass, and the air was filled with perfume. 
I soon got out of sight of the heavy vehicle, and made 
'■^ use of my leisure to enter the vineyards and talk to 
the people at their work. I found one old man, with 
all his family about him; the little ones with long bas- 
kets on their backs, bringing manure, and one or two 
grown-up boys and girls raking up the earth with the 
unhandy hoe of the country, and setting it firmly 
around the roots with their wooden shoes. It was a 
pretty group, and I was very much amused with their 
simplicity. The old man asked my country, and set 
down his hoe in astonishment when I told him I was 
an American. He wondered! was not more burnt, 
living in such a hot country, and asked me what lan- 
guage we spoke. I could scarce get away from his 
civilities when I bade him " Good day." No polite- 
ness could have been more elegant than the manner 
and expressions of this old peasant, and certainly 
nothing could have appeared siocerer or kinder. I 
kept on up the hill till I reached a very high point, 
passing on my way a troop of Italians, going to Paris 
with their organs and shows — a set of as ragged speci- 
mens of the picturesque as I ever saw in a picture. 
A lovely scene lay before me when I turned to look 
back. The valley, on one side of which lies St. Bris, 
is as round as a bowl, with an edge of mountain-tops 
absolutely even all around the horizon. It slopes 
down from every side to the centre, as if it had been 
measured and hollowed by art ; and there is not a fence 
to be seen from one side to the other, and scarcely a 
tree, but one green and almost unbroken carpet of 
verdure, swelling up in broad green slopes to the top, 
and realizing, with a slight difference, the similitude 
of Madame de Genlis, of the place of satiety, eternal 
green meadow and eternal blue sky. St. Bris is a 
Strle handful of stone buildings a«ound an old church; 
just such a thing as a painter would throw into a pic- 
tured—and the different-colored grain, and here and 
there a ploughed patch of rich yellow earth, and the 
road crossing the hollow from hill to hill like a white 
band ; and then for the life of the scene, the group of 
Italians, the cumbrous diligence, and the peasants in 
their broad straw hats, scattered over the fields — it 
was something quite beyond my usual experience of 
scenery and accident. 1 had rarely before found so 
tnuch in one view to delight me. 

After looking a while, I mounted again, and stood 
on the very top of the hill; and, to my surprise, there, 
6n the other side, lay just such another valley, with 
just such a village in its bosom, and the single im- 
provement of a river — the Yonne stealing through it, 
with its riband-like stream ; but all the rest of the 
valley almost exactly as I have described the other. 
I crossed a vineyard to get a view to the southeast, 
and onc£ more there lay a deep hollow valley before 
me, formed like the other two, with its little hamlet 
and its vineyards and mountains — as if there had been 
three lakes in the hills, with their edges touching like 
three bowls, and the terrace on which I stood was the 
platform between them. It is a most singular forma- 
tion of country, really, and as beautiful as it is singular. 
£ach of these valleys might b6 ten miles across; and 
if the dukes of Burgundy in feudal times rode ever 
to St. Bris, I can conceive that their dukedom never 
seemed larger to them than when crossing this triple 
apex of highland. 
At Saulieu we left the usual route, and crossed over 



to Chagny. Between these two places lay a spot, 
which, out of my own country, I should choose be- 
fore all others for a retreat from the world. As it was 
off the route, the guide-book gave me not even the 
name, and I have discovered nothing but that the little 
hamlet is called Rochepot. It is a little nest of wild 
scenery, a mimic valley shut in by high overhanging 
crags, with the ruins of a battlemented and noble old 
castle, standing upon a rock in the centre, with the 
village of some hundred stone cottages at its very foot. 
You might stand on the towers of the ruins, and toss 
a biscuit into almost every chimney in the village. 
The strong round towers are still perfect, and the 
turrets and loop-holes and windows are still there; 
and rank green vines have overrun the whole mass 
everywhere ; and nothing but the prodigious solidity 
with which it was built could have kept it so long from 
falling, for it is evidently one of the oldest castles in 
Burgundy. I never saw before anything, even in a 
picture, which realized perfectly my idea of feudal 
position. Here lived the lord of the domain, a hun- • 
dred feet in the air in his rocky castle, right over the 
heads of his retainers, with the power to call in every 
soul that served him at a minute^s warning, and with 
a single blast of his trumpet. I do not believe a stone 
has been displaced in the village for a hundred years. 
The whole thing was redolent of antiquity. We 
wound out of the place by a sharj) narrow pass, and 
there, within a mile of this old and deserted fortress, 
lay the broad plains of Beaune and Chagny— one of 
the most fertile jftid luxurious parts of France. I 
was charmed altogether. How many things I have 
seen this side the water that I have made an involun- 
tary vow in my heart to visit again, and at more lei-' 
sure, before I die ! 

From Chagny it was but one post to Chalons, and' 
here I am in a pretty, busy town, with broad beautiful 
quays, where I have promenaded till dark, observing 
this out-of-doors people ; and now, having written a 
long letter for a sleepy man, I will get to bed, and 
redeem some portion of my two nights* wakefulness. 



LETTER XXIH. 

PASSAGE DOWK THE SAONE— AN ODD ACt^UAIlTTAyCI— 
LYONS — CHURCH OF NOTRE DAHE DE FOURVIERES— 
VIEW FROM THE TOWER. 

I LOOKED out of my window the last thing before 
going to bed at Chalons, and the familiar constellation 
of ursa major never shone brighter, and never made 
me a more agreeable promise than that of fair weather 
the following day for my passage down the Saone. I 
was called at four, and it rained in torrents. The 
steamboat was smaller than the smallest I have seen 
in our country, and crowded to suffocation with chil- 
dren, women, and lap-dogs. I appropriate^! my own 
trunk, and spreading my umbrella, sat doim upon it, 
to endure my disappointment with what philosof^y I 
might. A dirty-looking fellow, who must have slept 
in nis clothes for a month, came up, with a loaf of 
coarse bread under his arm, and addressed me, to xaj 
sufficient astonishment, tn i«fin.' He wanted to sit 
under my umbrella. I looked at him a second time, 
but he had touched my passion. Latin is the only 
thing I have been driven to, in this world, that I ever 
really loved ; and a clear, mellow, unctuous pronuncia- 
tion of my dirty companion equally astonished and 
pleased me. I made room for him on my trunk, and 
though rusted somewhat since I philosophized over 
Lucretius, we got on very tolerably. He was a Ger* 
man student, travelling to Italy, and a fine specimen of 
theclas.. AdirtierinanIneTe^.«^w,^.gd^tef^^^(^ 
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finer or more intellectual face. He knew everything. 
and served me as a talking guide to the history of all 
the places on the river. 

Instead of eating all at once, as we do on board the 
■tearoboats in America, the French boats have a res- 
taurant^ from which you order what you please, and at 
any hour. The cabin was set round with small tables, 
and the passengers made little parties, and breakfasted 
and dined at their own time. It is much the better 
method. I descended to the cabin very hungry about 
twelve o'clock, and was looking about for a place, when 
a French gentleman politely rose, and observing that I 
was alone, (my German friend living on bread and 
water only), requested me to join his party at breakfast. 
Two young ladies and a lad of fourteen sat at the 
table, and addressing them by their familiar names, my 
polite Mend requested them to give me a place ; and 
then told me that they were his daughters and son, 
and that he was travelling to Italy for the health of the 
younger girl, a pale, slender creature, apparently about 
eighteen. I was very well pleased with my position, 
and rarely have passed an hour more agreeably. 
French girls of the better classes never talk, but the 
father was very communicative, and a Parisian, with 
the cross of the legion of honor, and we found 
abundance of matter for conversation. They have 
■topped at Lyons, where I write at present, and I shall 
probably join their party to Marseilles. 

The clouds broke away after mid-day, and the banks 
of the river brightened wonderfully with the change. 
The Saone is about the size of the Mohawk, but not 
half so beautiful; at least for the greater part of its 
course. Indeed, you can hardly compare American 
with European rivers, for the charm is of another de- 
acription quite, With us it is nature only, here it is 
almost all art. Our rivers are lovely, because the out- 
line of the shore is graceful, and particularly because 
the vegetation is luxuriant. The hills are green, the 
foliage deep and lavish, the rocks grown over with 
▼Ines or moss, the mountains in the distance covered 
with pines and other forest-trees; everything is wild, 
and nothing looks bare or steril. The rivers of 
France arc crowned on every height with ruins, and in 
the bosom of every valley lies a cluster of picturesque 
•tone cottages; but the fields are naked, and there are 
DO trees; the mountains are barren and blown, and 
eveiythiog looks as if the dwellings had been deserted 
by the peoj^e, and nature had at' the same time gone 
to decay. I can conceive nothing more melancholy 
than the views upon the Saone, seen, as I saw them, 
thoush vegetation is out everywhere, and the banks 
ahouid be beautiful if ever. As we approached Lyons 
the river nslrrowed and grew bolder, and the last ten 
milea were enchanting. Naturally the shores at this 
part of the Saone are exceedingly like the highlands 
of the Hudson above West Point. Abrupt hills rise 
from the river's edge, and the windings are sharp and 
constant. But imagine the highlands of the Hudson 
crowded with antique chateaux, and covered to the 
very top with terraces and summer-houses and hang- 
ing-^dens, gravel walks and beds of flowers, instead 
of wild pines and precipices, and you may get a very 
correct idea of the Saone above Lyons. You emerge 
from one of the dark passes of tne river by a sudden 
turn, and there before you lies this large city, built on 
both banks, at the foot and on the sides of moun- 
tains. The bridges are fine, and the broad, crowded 
qnays, all along the edges of the river, have a beautiful 
eileet. We landed at the stone suirs, and I selected 
a hotel by chance, where I have found seven Amer- 
icans of my acquaintance. We have been spending 
the evening at the rooms of a townsman of mine, very 
pleasantly. '_ ^ 

There ia a great deal of magnificence at Lyooa, in 
tlM way of qnayi, promemdM* and baUdiiisi; Imtiti 



excessive filthiness spoils everything. One could 
scarce admire a Venus in such an atmosphere ; and 
you can not find room to stand in Lyons where yon 
have not some nauseating odor. I was glad to escape 
from the lower streets, and climb up the long staircases 
to the observatory that overhangs the town. From 
the base of this elevation the descent of the river is al- 
most a precipice. The houses hang on the side of the 
steep hill, and their doors enter from the long alleys 
of stone staircases by which you ascend. On every 
step, and at almost every foot of the way, stood a beg> 
gar. They might have touched hands from the quay 
to the summit. If they were not such objects of real 
wretchedness, it would be laughable to hear the church 
calendar of saints repeated so volubly. The lame 
hobble after you, the blind stumble in your way, the 
sick lie and stretch out their hands from the wall, and 
all begin in the name of the Virgin Mary, and end 
with " M<m hon Monneur,^* and ** un petit sous.^^ I 
confined my charities to a lovely child, that started out 
from its mother's lap, and ran down to meet us — a dirty 
and ragged little thing, but with the large dark eyes of 
the province ; and a skin, where one could see it, of 
the clearest nut-brown teint. Her mother had fire 
such, and each of them, to any one who loved chil- 
dren, would have been a treasure of beauty and in- 
terest. 

It was holy-week, and the church of Notre Dame de 
Fourviiresj which stands on the summit of the hill, 
was crowded with people. We went in for a moment, 
and sat down on a bench to rest. My companion was 
a Swiss captain of artillery, who was a passenger in the 
boat, a very splendid fellow, with a mustache that he 
might have tied behind his ears. He had addressed 
me at the hotel, and proposed that we should visit the 
curiosities of the town together. He was a model of 
a manly figure, athletic, and soldier-like, and standing 
near him was to get the focus of all the dark eyes in 
the congregation. 

The new square tower stands at the side of the 
church, and rises to the height of perhaps sixty feet. 
The view from it is said to be one of the finest in the 
world. I have seen more extensive ones, but never one 
that comprehended more beauty and interest. Lyons 
lies at the foot, witH the Saone winding through its 
bosom in abrupt curves; the Rhone comes down from 
the north on the other side of the range of mountains, 
and meeting the Saone in a broad stream below the 
town, they stretch off to the south, through a divei^si- 
fied landscape r the Alps rise from the east like the 
edges of a thunder-cloud, and the mountains of Savoy 
fill up the interval to the Rhone. All about the foot 
of the monument lie gardens, of exquisite cultivation; 
and above and below the city the villas of the rich ; 
giving you altogether as delicious a nucleus for a broad 
circle of scenery as art and nature could create, and 
one sufificiently in contrast with the barrenness of the 
rocky circumference to enhance the charm, and con- 
tent you with your position. Half way down the hill 
lies an old monastery, with a lovely garden walled in 
from the world : and several of the brotherhood were 
there, idling up and down the shaded alleys, with their 
black dresses sweeping the ground, possibly in holy 
contemplation. The river was covered with boats, the 
bells were ringing to church, the glorious old cathe- 
dral, so famous fbr its splendor, stood piled up, with 
its arches and gray towers, in the square below ; the 
day was soft, sunny, and warm, and existence was a 
blessing. I leaned over the balustrade, I know not 
how long, looking down upon the scene about me; 
and I shall ever remember it as one of those few un- 
alloyed moments, when the press of care was taken off 
my mind, and the chain of circumstances was strong 
enough to set aside both the past and the future, and 
leave me to the quiet enjoyment of the present. I have 
foond .nch bo«. ».ft,w^^y(i,jrlj,3-^^,. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

DSPAKTUKE FKOM LTOICB — BATT£AUX DX P08TB— 
AIYER 8CENXBT — ^VILLAGE OP CONDRIEU — VIENNE' 
-^VALENCE — POKT ST. ESPRIT — DAUPHINT AND 
LANGUEDOC — ^DSJtl-FETE DAT, ETC. 

I Toxrm a day and a half quite enough for Lyons. 
The views from tbe mountain and the river were the 
only things that pleased me. I made the usual dry 
▼isit to the library and the museum, and admired £he 
Hotel de YUIe, and the new theatre, and the front of 
the MaUon de Tolasan^ that so struck the fancy of 
Joseph II., and having " despatched the lions," like a 
true cockney traveler, I was too happy to escape the 
offeosive smells of the streets, and get to my rooms. 
One does not enjoy much comfort within doors either. 
Lybns is a great imitation metropolis — a sort of sec- 
bod-hand Paris. I am not very difficult to please, but 
I found the living intolerable. It was an affectation 
of abstruse cookery throughout. We sat down to 
what is called the best table in the place, and it was a 
series of ludicrous travesties, from the soup to the 
salad. One can eat well in the country, because the 
dishes are simple, and he ^ets the natural taste of 
things ; but to come to a table covered with artificial 
dishes, which he has been accustomed to see in their 
perfection, and to taste and send away everything in 
disgust, is a trial of temper which is reserved for the 
traveller at Lyons. 

The scenery on the river, from Lyons to Avignon, 
has great celebrity, and I had determined to take that 
course to the south. Just at this moment, however, 
the Rhone had been pronounced too low, and the 
steamboats were stopped. I probably made the last 
passage by steam on the Saone, for we ran aground 
repeatedly, and were compelled to wait till horses could 
be procured to draw the boat into deep water. It was 
quite amusing to see with what a regular, business-like 
air, the postillions fixed their traces to the prow, and 
whipped into the middle of the river. A small boat 
was my only resource, and I found a man on the quay 
who plied the river in what is called baiteaux de poste^ 
rough shallops with fiat bottoms, which are sold for 
firewood on their arrival, the rapidity of the Rhone 
rendering a return against tbe current next to impos- 
sible. The sight of the frail contrivance in which I 
was to travel nearly two hundred miles, rather startled 
me, but the man assured me he had several other pas- 
sengers, and two ladies among them. I paid the 
arrhes^ or earnest money, and %vas at the river-stairs 
punctually at focur the next morning. 

To my very smcere pleasure the two ladies were the 
daughters of my polite friend and fellow passenger 
from Chalons. They were already on board, and the 
little shalop sat deep in the water with her freight. 
Besides these, there were two young French chasseurs 
going home on leave of absence, a pretty Parisian 
dress-maker flying from the cholera, a masculine wo- 
man, the wife of a dragoon, and my friend the captain. 
We pushed out into the current, and drifted slowly 
down under the bridges, without oars, the padrone 
quietly smoking hb pipe at the helm. In a few min- 
utes we were below the town, and here commenced 
again the cultivated and ornamented banks I had so 
much admired on my approach to Lyons from the 
other side. The thin haze was just stirring from the 
river's surface, the sunrise flush was on the sky, the 
air was genial and impregnated with the smell of grass 
and flowers, and the little changing landscapes, as we 
followed the stream, broke upon us like a series of ex- 
quisite dioramas. The atmosphere was like Dough- 
It's pictures, exactly. I wished a thousand times for 
that delightful artist, that he might see how richly the 
old chateaux %x^ their picturesque appurtenances filled 
up the scene. It would hare given a new turn to his 
pencil. 



We soon arrived at the junction of the rivers, and u 
we touched the rapid current of the Rhone, the little 
shallop yielded to its sway, and redoubled its velocity. 
The sun rose clear, the cultivation grew less and lets, 
the hills began to look distant and barren, and our little 
party became sociable in proportion. We closed around 
the invalid, who sat wrapped in a cloak in the stem, 
leaning on her father's shoulder, and talked of Paris 
and its pleasures — a theme of which the French are 
never weary. Time passed delightfully. Without 
being decidedly pretty, our two Parisiennes were quiet* 
mannered and engaging; and the younger one partic- 
ularly, whose pale face and deeply-sunken eyes gave 
her a look of melancholy interest, seemed to have 
thought much, and to feel besides, that her uncertain 
health gave her a privilege of overstepping the rigid 
reserve of an unmarried girl. She talks freely, uid 
with great delicacy of expression and manner. 

We ran ashore at the little village of Condrieu to 
breakfast. We were assailed on stepping out of the 
boat by the demoiseUes of two or three rival auberges"^ 
nice-looking, black-eyed girls, in white aprons, who 
seized us by the arm, and pulled each to her own 
door, with torrents of unintelligible pcUaU. We left 
it to the captain, who selected the best-looking leadec, 
and we were soon seated around a table covered with 
a lavish breakfast ; the butter, cheese, and wine ex- 
cellent, at least. A merrier party, I am sure, never 
astonished the simple people of Condrieu. The pretty 
dress-maker was full. of good-humor and politeneae, 
and delighted at the envy with which the rural bellee 
regarded her knowing Parisian cap; the chasseun 
sang the popular songs of the army, and joked with 
the maids of the auberge ; the captain was inexhansfr- 
ibly agreeable, and the hour given us by the padrone 
^as soon gone. We embarked with a thousand adieni 
from the pleased people, and altogether it was more 
like a scene from Wilhelm Meister, than a passage 
from real life. 

The wind soon rose free and steady from the north* 
west, and with a spread sail we ran past Fwiiim, at ten 
miles in the hour. This was the metropolis of my 
old friends, " the Allobrogues," in Cesar's Commen- 
taries. I could not help wondering at the feelings 
with which I was passing over such classic ground. 
The little dress-maker was giving us an account of 
her fright at the cholera, and every one in tbe boat 
was in agonies of laughter. I looked at the guide- 
book to find the name of the place, and the first glance 
at the word carried me back to my old school-desk at 
And over, and conjured up for a moment the redolent 
classic interest with which I read the history of the 
land I was now hurrying through. That a laugh with 
a modem grisette should engross me entirely, at the 
moment I was traversing such a spot, i.^ a possibility 
the man may realize much more readily than the 
school-boy. A new roar of merriment from my com- 
panions plucked me back effectually from Andover to 
the Rhone, and I thought no more of Gaul or its great 
historian. 

We floated on during the day, passing chateoMX and 
ruins constantly ; but finding me country barren and 
rocky to a dismal degree, I can not well imagine hew 
the Rhone has acquired its reputation for beauty. It 
has been sung by the poets more than any other river 
in France, and the various epithets that have been ap- 
plied to it have become so common, that you can not 
mention it without their rising to your lips ; but the 
Saone and the Seine are incomparably more lovely, 
and I am told the valleys of the Loire are the most 
beautiful part of France. From its junction with the 
Saone to the Mediterranean, the Rhone is one stretch 
of barrenness. 

We passed a picturesque chateau, built very wildhr 
on a rock washed by the river, called " La Bocke tfs j 
Gjim,'' end twilight soon after fUl^ elosing in our va^^lC 
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to all but the rirer edge. The wind died away, but 
the stars were bright and the air mild; and, quite 
fatigued to silence, our little party leaned on the sides 
of the boat, and waited till the current should float us 
down to our restincr-place for the night. We reached 
Valence at ten, and with a merry dinner and supper in 
ooet which kept us up till after midnight, we got to 
our coarse but clean beds, and slept soundly. 

The following forenoon we ran under the Pont St. 
E^mt, an experiment the guide-book calls very dan- 
gerous. The Rhone is rapid and noisy here, and we 
shot under the arches of the fine old structure with 
great velocity; but the «♦ Rapids of the St. Lawrence" 
are passed constantly without appi^ehension by travel- 
len in America, and those of the Rhone are a mere 
mill-race in comparison. We breakfasted just below, 
at a village where we could scarce understand a sylla- 
ble, the patois was so decided, and at sunset we were 
for down between the provinces of Dauphiny and Lan- 
guedoc^ynlh the villages growing thicker and greener, 
and a high mountain within ten or fifteen miles, cov- 
ered with snow nearly to the base. We stopped op- 
posite the old castle of Rochemiuse to pay the droit. 
It was a dend-fete day, and the inhabitants of a village 
hack from the river had come out to the green bank 
in their holyday costume for a revel. The bank swell- 
ed up from the stream to a pretty wood, and the green 
•ward between was covered with these gay people, ar- 
rested in their amusements by our arrival. We jump- 
ed out for a moment, and I walked up the bank and 
endeavored to make the acquaintance of a strikingly 
handsome woman of about thirty, but the patms was 

Suite too much. After several vain attempts to un- 
entand each other, she laughed and turned on her 
beel, and I followed the call of the padrone to the 
batteau. For five or six miles below, the river passed 
through a kind of meadow, and an air more loaded I 
with firagraoce I never breathed. The sun was just 
down, and with the mildness of the air, and quiet glide 
of the boat on the water, it was quite enchanting. 
Conversation died away, and I went forward and lay 
down in the bow alone, with a fit of desperate musing. 
It is as singular as it is certain, that the more one en- 

Sys the loveliness of a foreign land, the more he feels 
»w abeohitely his heart is at home only in his own 
eomitry. 



LETTER XXV. 
nrFidTBHcs op a boatman — the town of arles — 

ROMAN mUINS— THE CAT HEDHAL— MARSEILLES — ^THE 
PASS OF OLLIOULES— THE VINETARDS — TODLOIf — 
ANTIBXB — ^LAZARETTO*-VILLA FRANCA, ETC. 

I XNTERSD Avignon after a delicious hour on the 
Khone, quite in die mood to do poetical homage to 
its associations. My dreams of Petrarch and Vau- 
elnse were interrupted by a scene between my friend 
the captain, and a stout boatman, who had brought 
his baggage from the batteau. The result was an 
appeal to the mayor, who took the captain aside 
after the matter was argued, and told him in his ear 
that he must compromise the matter, for he dared 
net give a judgment in his favor ! The man had 
demanded twelve francs where the regulations al- 
lowed him but one^ and palpable as the imposition 
was, the magistrate refused to interfere. The captain 
curled his mustache and walked the room in a terri- 
ble passion, and the boatman, an herculean fellow, eyed 
him with a look of assurance which quite astonished 
me. After the case was settled, I asked an explana- 
tion of the mayor. He told me frankly, that the fel- 
low belonged to a powerful class of men of the low- 
eat description, who, having declared first for the 
praeent govenuoaeittt were and would be supported by 



it in almost any question where favor could be shown 
^-that all the other classes of inhabitants were mal- 
contents, and that between positive strength and royal 
favor, the boatmen and their party had become too 
powerful even for the ordinary enforcement of the law. 

The following day was so sultry and warm, that I 
gave up all idea of a visit to Vaucluse. We spent 
the morning under the trees which stand before the 
cafe^ in the village square, and at noon we took the 
steamboat upon the Rhone for Aries. An hour or 
two brought us to this ancient town, where we were 
compelled to wait till the next day, the larger boat 
which goes hence by the mouths of the Rhoue to 
Marseilles, being out of order. 

We left our baggage in the boat, and I walked up 
with the captain to see the town. An officer whom 
we addressed for information on the quay politely of- 
fered to be our guide, and we passed three or four 
hours rambling about, with great pleasure. Our first 
object was the Roman ruins, for which the town is 
celebrated. We traversed several streets, so narrow 
that the old time-worn houses on either side seemed 
to touch at the top, and in the midst of a desolate and 
poverty-stricken neighborhood, we came suddenly up- 
on a noble Roman amphitheatre of gigantic dimen- 
sions, and sufficiently preserved to be a picturesque 
ruin. It was built on the terrace of a hill, overlook- 
ing the Rhone. From the towers of the gateway, the 
view across the river into the lovely province of Lan- 
guedoc, is very extensive. The arena is an excavation 
of perhaps thirty feet in depth, and the rows of seats, 
all built of vast blocks of stone, stretch round it in re- 
treating and rising platforms to the surface of the hill. 
The lower story is surrounded with dens ; and the 
upper terrace is enclosed with a circle of small apart- 
ments, like boxes in a theatre, opening by handsome 
arches upon the scene. It is the ruin of a noble 
structure, and even without the help of the imagina- 
tion, exceedingly impressive. It seems to be at pres- 
ent turned into a play-ground. The dens and cavities 
were full of black-eyed and happy creatures, hiding 
and hallooine with aJl the delightful spirit and gayety 
of French children. Probably, it was never appro- 
priated to a better use. 

We entered the cathedral in returning. It is an 
antique, and considered a very fine one. The twilight 
was just falling ; and the candles burning upon the 
altar, had a faint, dull glare, making the dinmess of 
the air more perceptible. I walked up the long aisle 
to the side chapel, without observing that my com- 
panions had left me, and quite tired with my walk, 
seated myself against one of the gothic pillars, enjoy- 
ing the quiet of the place, and the momentary relief 
from exciting objects. It struck me presently that 
there was a dead silence in the church, and, as much 
to hear the sound of English as for any better motive, 
I approached the priest's missal, which lay open on a 
stand near me, and commenced translating a familiar 
psalm aloud. My voice echoed through the building 
with a fulness which startled me, and looking over my 
shoulder, I saw that a simple, poor old woman was 
kneeling in the centre of the church, praying alone. 
She had looked up at my interruption of the silence 
of the place, but her beads still slipped slowly through 
her fingers, and feeling that I was intruding possibly 
between a sincere worshipper and her Maker, I with- 
drew to the side aisle, and made my way softly out of 
the cathedral. 

Aries appears to have modernized less than any 
town I have seen in France. The streets and the in- 
habitants look as if they had not changed for a cen- 
tury. The dress of the women is very peculiar ; the 
waist of the gown coming up to a point behind, be- 
tween the shoulder blades, and consequently very short 
in front, and the high cap bound to the head with 
broad velvet ribands, gufiering nothing but the jet 
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black coiis to escape over the forehead. Am a clam, 
they are the handsomest women I have seen. Noth- 
ing could be prettier than the small-featured lively 
brunettes we saw sitting on the stone benches at every 
door. 

We ran down the next morning, in a few houn to 
Manetlles. It was a cloudy, misty day, and I did not 
enjoy, as I expected, the first view of the Mediterra- 
nean from the mouths of the Khone. We put quite 
out into the swell of the sea, and the passengers were 
all strewn on the deck in the various gradations of 
sickness. My friend the captain, and myself, had the 
only constant stomachs on boaixi. I was very happy 
to distinguish Marseilles through the mist, and as we 
appro9ched nearer, the rocky harbor and the islands 
of Chateau eflfond Pomegue, with the fortress at the 
mouth of the harbor, came out gradually from the 
mist, and the view opened to a noble amphitheatre of 
rocky mountains, in whose bosom lies Marseilles at 
the edge of the sea. We ran into the narrow cove 
which forms the inner harbor, passing an American 
ship, the " William Penn," just anived from Phila- 
delphia, and lying in quarantine. My blood started at 
the siglit of the starred flag ; and as we passed closer 
and I read the name upon her stem, a thousand recol- 
lections of that delightTul city sprang to my heart, and 
I leaned over to her from the boat* s side, with a feeling 
of interest and pleasure to* which the foreign tongue 
that called me to bid adieu to newer friend, seemed 
an unwelcome interruption. 

I parted from my pleasant Parisian friend and Us 
family, however, with real regret. They were polite 
and refined, and had given me their intimacy volun- 
tarily and without reserve. ^ I shook hands with them 
on the quay, and wished the pale and quiet invalid bet- 
ter health, with more of feeling than is common with 
acquaintances of a day. I believe them kind and sin- 
cere, and I have, not found these qualities growing so 
thickly in the world that I can thrust aside anything 
that resembles them with a willing mistrust. 

The quay of Marseilles is one of the most varied 
scenes to be met with in Europe. Vessels of ah na- 
tions come trading to its port, and nearly evexy cos- 
tume in the world may be seen in its busy crowds. I 
was surprised at the number of Greeks. Their pic- 
turesque dresses and dark fine faces meet you at eveiy 
step, and it would be difi^cult, if it were not for the 
shrinking eye, to believe them capable of an ignoble 
thought. The mould of the race is one for heroes, 
but if all that is said of them be true, the blood has 
become impure. Of the two or three hundred I must 
have seen at Marseilles, I scarce remember one whose 
countenance would not have been thought remarkable. 

I have remained six days in Marseilles by the ad- 
vice of the Sardinian consul, who assured me that so 
long a residence in the south of France, is necessazy 
to escape quarantine for the cholera, at the ports or on 
the frontiers of Italy. I luive obtained his certificate 
to-day, and depart to-morrow for Nice. My forced 
sejaur here has been far from an amusing or a willing 
one. The '* mulraf^ has blown chilly and with suf- 
focating dryness, so that I have scarce breathed freely 
since I entered the town, and the streets, though 
handsomely laid out and built, are intolerable from the 
dust. The stin scorches your skin to a blister, and 
the wind chills your blood to the bone. There are 
beautiful public walks, which, at the more moist sea* 
sons, must be delightfhl, bat at present the leaves on 
the trees are all white, and you can not keep your eyes 
open long enough to see from one end of the prom- 
enade to the other. Within doors, it is true, I have 
found everything which could compensate for such 
evils ; and I shall carry away^asant recollections of 
the hospitality of the Messrs. Fitcfa, and others of my 
countrymen, living here«-geBtiemen whose couitetias 



are well-remembered by every American traveller 
through the south of France. 

I sank into the corner of the coupi of the diligence 
for Toulon, at nine o*clock in the evening, and awoke 
with the gray of the dawn at the entrance of the pass 
of OUUnUes, one of the wildest defiles I ever saw. 
The gorge is the bed of a winter torrent, and you 
travel three miles or mora between two mountains 
seemingly cleft asunder, on a road cut out a little 
above the stream, with naked rock to the height of 
two or three hundred feet almost perpendicularly 
above you. Nothing could be mora bare and desolate 
than the whole pass, and nothing could be richer or 
more delightfully cultivated than the low valleys upon 
which it opens. It is some four or ^e miles hence 
to Toulon, and we traversed the road by sunrise, the 
soft, gray light creeping through the olive and orange 
trees wiu which the fields are laden, and the peasants 
just coming out to their early labor. You see no 
brute animal hero except the mule ; and every coun- 
tryman you meet is accompanied by one of these ser- 
viceable Uttle creatures, often quite hidden from sight 
by the enormous load he carries, or pacing patiently 
along with a master on his back, who b by far the 
larger of the two. 

The vineyards begin to look delightfully ; for tht 
thick black stump which was visible over the fields 
I have hitherto passed, is in these warm valleys cov- 
ered abeady with masses of luxuriant vine leaves, and 
the hill-sides aro lovely with the light and tender ver- 
dure. I saw hero for the fiist time, the olive and date 
trees in perfection. They grow in vast orchards 
planted regularly, and the oUve rosembles closely the 
willow, and reaches about the same height and shape. 
The leaves aro as slender but not quite so long, and 
the color is more dusky, like the bloom upon a grape. 
Indeed, at a short distance, the whole tree looks like a 
mass of untouched fruit. 

I was agreeably disappointed in Toulon. It is a ra* 
ral town with a harbor — not the dirty seaport one nat- 
urally expects to find it. The streets are the cleanest 
I have seen in France, some of them lined with trees, 
and the fountains all over it freshen the eye delight- 
fully. We had an hour to sparo, and with Mr. I>--e, 
an Irish gentleman, who had been my travelling com- 
panion, since I parted with my friend the Swiss, I 
made the cirouit of the quays. They wero covered 
with French naval oflUcers and soldiers, promenadin|[ 
and conversing in the lively manner of this gayest or 
nations. A handsome child, of perhaps six years, was 
selling roses at one of the comers, and for a 8ou9, all 
she demanded, I bought six of the most superb dam- 
ask buds just breaking into flower. They were, the > 
first I had seen from the open air since I left America, 
and I have not often purchased so much pleasure with 
a copper coin. 

Toulon was interesting to me as the place where 
Napoleon's career began. The fortifications are very 
imposing. We pass^ out of the town over the draw- 
bridge, and were again in the midst of a lovely landscape, 
with an air of bland and exhilarating sofhiess, and ev- 
erything that could delight the eye. The road runs 
along the shore of the Mediterranean, and the fields 
are green to the water edge. 

We arrived at Antibes to-day at noon, within fifteen 
miles of the frontier of Sardinia. We have run 
through most of the south of France, and have found 
it all like a garden. The thing most like it in owr 
country is the neighborhood of Boston, particularly 
the undulated country about Brookline and Dorches- 
ter. Remove all the stone fences from that sweet 
country, put here and there an old chateau on an em- 
inence, and chanse the pretty white mock cottages of 
gentlemen, for the real stone cottages of peasantry, 
a»d yu tar. a fUr pictm. "f^^^^^^^^l^'^Xe 
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ebrated shore. Th« Mediterraaean should be added 
ss a distance, with its exquisite blue, equalled by 
nothing but an American sky in a July noon — its 
crowds of sail, of every shape and nation, and the 
Alps in the horizon crested with snow, like clouds half 
touched by the sun. It is really a delicious climate. 
Out of the scorching sun the air is bracing and cool ; 
and diough my ears nave been blistered in walking up 
the hills in a travelling cap, I have scarcely experienced 
an uncomfortable sensation of heat, and this in my 
winter dress, with flanneb and a surtout, as I have 
worn them for the six months past in Paris. The air 
could not be tempered more accurately for enjoyment. 
I regret to go in-doors. I regret to sleep it away. 

AiUihet was fortified by the celebrated Vavhan^ and 
it looks impregnable enough to my unscientific eye. 
If the portcullises were drawn up, 1 would not nndier- 
take to get into the town with the full consent of the 
inhabitants. AVe walked around the ramparts which 
are washed by the Mediterranean, and got an appetite 
in the sea-breeze, which we would willingly have dis- 
pensed with. I dislike to abuse people, but I must 
say that the cuisine of Madame Agarra, at the ^* Gold 
£agle," is rather the worst I have fallen upon in my 
travels. Her price, as is usual in France, was pro- 
portionably exorbitant. My Irish friend, who is one 
of the most religions gentlemen of his country I ever 
met, came as near getting into a passion widi his sup- 
per and bill, as was possible for a temper so well dis- 
ciplined. For myself, having acquired only polite 
French, I can but ** look daggers" when I am abused. 
We depart presently for Nice, in a ricketty barouche, 
with post-horses, the courier^ or post-coach, going no 
farther. It is a roomy old affair, that has had preten- 
tions to style some time since Henri Quarte, but the 
arms on its panels are illegible now, and the ambi- 
tious driving-box is occupied by the humble materials 
to remedy a probable break-down by the way. The 
postillioo is cracking his whip impatiently, my friend 
has called me twice, and I must put up my pencil. 

Jntibei acain! We have returned here aAer an 
UttuccessfuT attempt to enter the Sardinian domin- 
»iis. We were on the road by ten in the morning, 

d drove slowly along the shores of the Mediterrane* 
.«Ai, enjojjring to the utmost the heavenly weather and 
the gtorious scenery about us. The driver pointed 
out to us a few miles from Antibes, the very spot on 
which Napoleon landed on his return from Elba, and 

.e tree, a fine old olive, under which he slept three 
jours, before commencing his march. We arrived at 
the PofU dc Var about one, and crossed the river, but 
, here we were met by a guard of Sardinian soldiers, 
and our passports were demanded. The commissary 
came from the guard-house with a long pair of tongs 
and receiving them open, read them at the longest 
possible distance. They were then handed back to 
UB in the same manner, and we were told we could not 
pass. We then handed him our certificates of quar- 
antine at Marseilles ; but were told it availed nothing, 
anew order having arrived from Turin that very mor- 
ning, to admit no travellers from infected or suspected 
places across the frontier. We asked if there were 
DO means by which we could pass ; but the commis- 
■aiy only shook his head, ordered us not to dismount 
on the Sardinian side of the river, and shut his door. 
We turned about and recrossed the bridge in some 
perplexity. The French conamissary at St. Laurent, 
the opposite village, received us with a suppressed 
smile, and informed us that several parties of travel- 
lers, among others an Enslish gentleman and his wife 
and sister, were at the atu^erge, waiting for an answer 
firom the prefect of Nice, having been turned back in 
the same manner since morning. We drove up, and 
thej^vised ns to send our passports by the posttlUon, 



with a letter to the consuls of our respective nations, 
reauesting information, which we did immediately. 

Nice is three miles from St. Laurent, and as we 
could not expect an answer for several hours, we 
amused ourselves with a stroll along the banks of the 
Var to the Mediterranean. The Sai^inian side is bold, 
and wooded to the tops of the hills very richly. We 
kept along a mile or more through the vineyards, and 
returned in time to receive a letter from the American 
consul, confirming the orders of the commissary, but 
advising us to return to Antibes, and sail thence for 
Villa Franca, a lazaretto in the neighborhood of Nice, 
whence we could enter Italy, after seven days quaran- 
tine i By this time several travelling -carriages had 
collected, and all, profiting by our experience, turned 
back together. We are now at the " Gold Eagle,** 
deliberating. Some have determined to ^ve up their 
object altogether, but the rest of us sail to-morrow 
morning in a fishing-boat for the lazaretto. 

Lazaretto, Villa Franca.— There were but 
eight of the twenty or thirty travellers stopped at the 
bndge who thought it worth while to persevere. We 
are all here in this pest-house, and a motley mixture 
of nations it is. There are two young Sicilians re- 
turning from college to Messina; a Belgian lad of 
seventeen, just started on his travels ; two aristocratic 
young Frenchmen, very elegant and very ignorant of 
the world, running down to Italy in their own carriage, 
to avoid the cholera ; a middle-aged surgeon in the 
British navy, very cool and very gentlemanly ; a vulgar 
Marseilles trader, and myself. 

We were from seven in the morning till two getting 
away from Antibes. Our difficulties during the whole 
day are such a practical comparison of the freedom 
of European states and ours, that I may as well detail 
them. 

First of all, our passports were to be vised by the 
police. We were compelled to stand an hour with 
our hats off, in a close, dirty office, waiting our turn 
for this favor. The next thing was to get the permis- 
sion of the prefect of the marine to embark ; and this 
occupied another hoar. Thence we were taken to 
the health-office, where a hiU of health was made out 
for eight persons going to a lazaretto ! The padrone's 
freight duties were then to be settled, and we went 
back and forth between the Sardinian consul and the 
French, disputing these for another hour or more. 
Our baggage was piled upon the ckarrette at last, to 
be taken to the boat. The quay is outside the gate, 
and here are stationed the doiumes, or custom-ofiScers, 
who ordered our trunks to be taken from the cart, and 
searched them from top to bottom. After a half hour 
spent in repacking our effects in the open street, amid 
a crowd of idle spectators, we were suffered to pro- 
ceed. Almost all these various gentlemen expect a, 
fee^ and some demand a heavy one ; and all this trou- 
ble and expense of time and money to make a voyage 
of fifteen miles in a fishing-hoot ! 

We hoisted the fisherman's lateen sail, and put out 
of the little harbor in very bad temper. The wind 
was fair, and we ran along the shore for a couple of 
hours, till we came to Nice, where we were to stop for 
permission to go to the lazaretto. We were hailed 
ofif the mole with a trumpet, and suffered to pass. 
Doubling a little point, half a mile farther on, we ran 
into the bay of Villa Franca, a handful of houses at 
the base of an amphitheatre of mountains. A little 
round tower stood in the centre of the harbor, built 
upon a rock, and connected with the town by a draw- 
bridge, and we were landed at a staircase outside, by 
which we mounted to show our papers to the health- 
officer. The interior was a little circular yard, sepa- 
rated from an ofiSce on the town side by an iron gra- 
ting, and looking out on the sea by two embrasures 
for caimon« Two strips of water and the sky above 
Digitized by VjOOVIC 
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was our whole prospect for the hour that we waited 
here« The cause of the delay was presently explained 
by clouds of smoke issuing from the interior. The 
tower filled, and a more nauseating odor I never in- 
haled. We were near suffocating with the intolerable 
Binell, and the quantity of smoke ik*cmed necessary to 
secure bis majesty's officers against contagion. 

A cautious-looking old gentleman, with gray hair, 
emerged at last from the smoke, with a long cane-pole 
in his hand, and, coughing at every syllable, requested 
us to insert our passports in the split at the extremity, 
which he thrust through the gate. This being done, 
we asked him for bread. We had breakfasted at seven, 
and it was now sundown — ^near twelve hours* fast. 
Several of my companions had been seasick with the 
swell of the Mediterranean, in coming from Antibes, 
and all were faint with hunger and exhaustion. For 
myself, the villanous smell of our purification had 
made me sick, and I had no appetite ; but the rest ate 
very voraciously of a loaf of coarse bread, which was 
extended to us with a tongs and two pieces of paper. 

After reading our passports, the magistrate informed 
us that he had no orders to admit us to the lazaretto, 
and we must lie in our boat till he could send a mes- 
senger to Nice with our passports and obtain permis- 
sion. We opened upon him, however, with such a 
flood of remonstrance, and with such an emphasis 
from hunger and fatigue, that he consented to admit 
us temporarily on his own responsibility, and gave the 
boatmen orders to row back to a long, low stone build- 
ing, we had observed at the foot of a precipice at the 
entrance to the harbor. 

He was there before us, and as we mot^nted the 
stone ladder he pointed through the bars of a large 
inner gate to a single chamber, separated firom the 
rest of the building, and promising to send us some- 
thiog to eat in the course of the evening, left us to 
take possession. Our position was desolate enough. 
The building was new, and the plaster still soft and 
wet. There was not an article of furniture in the 
chamber, and but a single window ; the^ floor was of 
brick, and the air as damp within as a cellar. The 
alternative was to remain out of doors, in the small 
prd, walled up thirty feet on three sides, and washed 
by the sea on the other; and here, on a long block of 
granite, the softest thing I could find, I determined to 
make an al fresco night of it. 

Bread, cheese, wine, and cold meat, seethed, Italian 
fashion, in nauseous oil, arrived about nine o'clock ; 
and, by the light of a candle standing in a boot, we 
sat around on the brick floor, and supped very merrily. 
Hunger had brought even our two French exquisites 
to their fare, and they ate well. The navy surgeon 
had seen service, and had no qualms; the Sicilians 
were from a German university, and were not delicate ; 
the Marseilles trader knew no better; and we should 
have been less contented with a better meal. It was 
superfluous to abuse it. 

A steep precipice hangs immediately over the laza- 
retto, and the horn of the half moon was just dipping 
below it, as I stretched myself to sleep. With a folded 
coat under me, and a carpet-bag for a pillow, I soon fell 
asleep, and slept soundly till sunrise. My companions 
had chosen shelter, but all were happy to be early 
risers. We mounted our wall upon the sea, and 
promenaded till the sun was broadly up, and the breeze 
from the Mediterranean sharpened our appetites, and 
dien finishing the relics of our supper, we waited with 
what patience we might the appearance of our break- 
fast. 

The magistrate arrived at twelve, yesterday; with a 
commissary from Villa Franca, who is to be our vic- 
tualler during the quarantine. He has enlarged our 
limits, by a stone staircase and an immense chamber, 
on condition that we pay for an extra guard, in the 



shape of a Sardinian soldier, who is to sleep in our 
room, and eat at our table. By the way, we have a < 
table, and four rough benches, and these, -with three 
single mattresses, are all the furniture we can procure. 
We are compelled to sleep across the latter, ot course, 
to give every one his share. 

We have come down very contentedly to our situa- 
tion, and I have been exceedingly amused at the 
facility with which eight such difl*erent tempers can 
amalgamate upon compulsion. Our small quarters 
bring us in contact continually, and we harmonize 
like schoolboys. At this moment the Marseilles trader 
and the two Frenchmen are throwing stones at some- 
thing that is floating out with the tide ; the surgeon 
has dropped his Italian grammar to decide upon the 
best shot; the Belgian is fishing off' the wall, with a 
pin hook and a bit of cheese ; and the two Sicilians 
are talking lingua franca^ at the top of their voices, to 
Carolina, the guardian's daughter, who stands coquet- 
ting on the pier just outside the limits. I have got 
out my books and portfolio, and taken possession of 
the broad stair, depending on the courtesy of my com- 
panions to jump over me and my papers when they go 
up and down. I sit here most of the day laughing 
at the fun below, and writing or reading alternately. 
The climate is too delicious for discontent. Every 
breath is a pleasure. The hills of the amphitheatre 
opposite to us are covered with olive, lemon, and 
orange trees ; and in the evening, from the time the 
land breeze commences to blow off shore, until ten or 
eleven, the air is impregnated with the delicate per- 
fume of the orange-blossom, than which nothing could 
be more grateful. Nice is called the hospital of 
Europe ; and truly, under this divine sky, and with 
the inspiriting vitality and softness of the air, and all 
that nature can lavisn of luxturiance and variety upon 
the hills, it is the place, if there is one in the worid, 
where the drooping spirit of the invalid must revive 
and renew. At this moment the sun has crept from 
the peak of the highest mountain across the bay, and 
we shall scent presently the spicy wind from the shore. 
I close my book to go upon the wall, which I see the 
surgeon has mounted already with the same object, 
to catch the first breath that blows seaward. 

It is Sunday, and an Italian summer morning. I do 
not think my eyes ever woke upon so lovely a day. The 
long, lazy swell comes in from the Mediterranean as 
smooth as glass ; the sails of a beautiful yacht, belong- 
ing to an English nobleman at Nice, and lying be- 
calmed just now in the bay, are hanging motionless 
about the masts ; the sky is without a speck, the air just 
seems to me to steep every nerve and fibre of the 
frame with repose and pleasure. Now and then in 
America I have felt a June morning that approached 
it, but never the degree, the fulness, the sunny soft- 
ness of this exquisite clime. It tranquillizes the mind 
as well as the body. You can not resist feeling con- 
tented and genial. We are all out of doors, and my 
companions have brought down their mattresses, and 
are lying along the shade of the east wall, talking 
quietly and pleasantly; the usual sounds of the work- 
men on the quays of the town are still, our harbor- 
guard lies asleep in his boat, the yellow flag of the 
lazaretto clings to the staflT, everything about us 
breathes tranquillity. Prisoner as I am, I would not 
stir willingly to-day. 

We have had two new arrivals this morning— a boat 
from Antibes, with a company of players bound for the 
theatre at Milan ; and two French deserters from the 
regiment at Toulon, who escaped in a leaky boat, and 
have made this voyage along the coast to get into Italy. 
They knew nothing of the quarantine, and were very 
much surprised at their arrest. They will, probably, 
be delivered up to the French consul. The new 
comets are all pot together in the large chamber MXt i 
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VLB, and we have been talking with them through the 
grate. His majesty of Sardinia is not spared in their 
Tolnble dennnciations. 

Our imprisonment is getting to be a little tedious. 
We lengthen onr breakfasts and dinners, go to sleep 
early and get up late, but a lazaretto is a dull place after 
all. We nave no books except dictionaries and gram- 
mars, and I am on my last sheet of paper. What I shall 
do the two remaining days, I can not dirine. Our meals 
were amusing for a while. We have but three knives 
and four glasses ; and the Belgian, having cut his plate 
in two on the first day, has eaten since from the mash- 
bowl. The salt is in a brown paper, the vinegar in a 
shell; and the meats, to be kept warm during their 
passage by water, are brought in the black utensils in 
which they are cooked. Our tablecloth appeared to- 
day of all the colors of the rainbow. We sat down to 
breakfast with a general cry of horror. Still, with 
youth and good spirits, we manage to be more content- 
ed than one would expect; and our lively discussions 
of the spot on the quay where the table shall be laid 
and the noise of our dinners en plein airy would con- 
vince a spectator that we were a very merry and suf- 
ficiently happy company. 

I like my companions, on the whole, very much. 
The surgeon has been in Canada and the west of New 
York, and we have travelled the same routes, and 
made, in several instances, the same acquaintances. 
He has been in almost every part of the world also, 
and his descriptions are very graphic and sensible. 
The Belgian talks of his new king Leopold, the 
Sicilians of the German universities; and, when I 
have exhausted all they can tell me, I turn to our 
Parisians, whom I find I have met all last winter with- 
out noticing them at the parties ; and we discuss the 
belles, and the different members of the beau monde, 
with all the touching air and tone of exiles from par- 
adise. In a case of desperate ennuU wearied with 
studying and talking, the sea-wall is a deli;i[htful lounge, 
and the blue Mediterranean plays the witch to the in- 
dolent fancy, and beguiles it well, I have never seen 
such a beautiful sheet of water. The color is pecu- 
liarly rich and clear, like an intensely blue sky, heaving 
into waves. I do not find the often-repeated descrip- 
tion of its loveliness exaggerated. 

Our seven days expire to-morrow, and we are pre- 
paring to eat our last dinner in the lazaretto with great 
glee. A temporary table is already laid upon the 
qua^, and two strips of board raised upon some in- 
genious contrivance, X can not well say what, and cov- 
ered with all the private and public napkins that re- 
tained any portion of their maiden whiteness. Our 
knives are reduced to two, one having disappeared un- 
accountably ; but the deficiency is partially remedied. 
The surgeon has ** whittled*' a pine knot, which floated 
in upon the tide, into a distant imitation ; and one of 
the company has produced a delicate dagger, that 
looks very like a keepsake from a lady ; and, by the re- 
luctant manner in which it was put to service, the pro- 
fanation cost his sentiment an effort. Its white han- 
dle and silver sheath lie across a plate, abridged of its 
proportions by a very formidable segment. There 
was no disguising the poverty of the brown paper that 
contained the salt. It was too necessary to be made 
an '* aside," and lies plump in the middle of the table. 
I fear there has been more fun in the preparation than 
we shall feel in eating the dinner when it arrives. The 
Belgian stands on tlie wall, watching all the boats 
from town ; but they pass off down the harbor, one 
after another, and we arc destined to keep our appetites 
to a late hour, Their detestable cookery needs the 
**6auco of hunger." 

The Belgian's hat waves in the air, and the commis- 
sary's boat must be in sight. As we get off at six 
o*clock to-morrow morning, my portfolio shuts till I 
find another resting place, probably Genoa. 



LETTER XXVI. 

8H0BE OF THE UEDlTERBANEAM — VICE — TVUfERAL 8EB* 
VICES OF HABIA THEBESK, AKCHDUCBESS OF AITB- 
TBIA — ^PRINCIPALITT OF UONACO— BOAO TO GENOA 
— SABDINIA — ^FBISON OF TBB POFE — CHOUSE OF CO- 

LUMBrs— GENOA. 

The health-magistrate arrived at an early hour on 
the morning of our departure, from the lazaretto of 
Villa Franca. He was accompanied by a physician, 
who was to direct the fumigation. The iron pot was 
placed in the centre of the chamber, our clothes were 
spread out upon the beds, and the windows shut. The 
chlorin soon filled the room, and its detestable odor be- 
came so intolerable that we forced the door, and rush- 
ed past the sentinel into the open air, nearly sufiTocated. 
This farce over, we were permitted to embark, and 
rounding the point put into Nice. 

The Mediterranean curves gracefully into the cres- 
cented shore of this lovely bay, and the high hills lean 
away from the skirts of the town in one unbroken 
slope of cultivation to the top. Large, handsome 
buildings, face you on the long quay, as you approach; 
and white chimneys, and half-concealed parts of coun- 
try-houses and suburban villas, appear through the 
olive and orange trees, with which the whole amphi- 
theatre is covered. We landed amid a crowd of half- 
naked idlers, and were soon at a hotel, where we or- 
dered the best breakfast the town would afford, and sat 
down once more to clean cloths and uorepulsive food. 

As we rose from the table, a note, edged with black, 
and sealed and enveloped with considerable circum- 
stance, was put into my hand by the master of the ho- 
tel. It was an invitation from the governor to attend 
a funeral service, to be performed in the cathedral that 
day, at ten o^clock, for the ** late queen-mother, Ma- 
ria Therese, archduchess of Austria." Wondering 
not a little how I came by the honor, I joined the 
crowd flocking from all parts of the town to see the 
ceremony. The central door was guarded by a file of 
Sardinian soldiers; and, presenting my invitation to 
the officer on duty, I was handed over to the master 
of ceremonies, and shown to an excellent seat in the 
centre of the church. The windows were darkened, 
and the candles of the altar not yet lit; and, by the 
indistinct light that came in through the door, I could 
distinguish nothing clearly. A little silver beU tinkled 
presently from one of the side-chapels, and boys 
dressed in white appeared, with long tapers, and the 
house was soon splendidly illuminated. I found my- 
self in the midst of a crowd of four or five hundred 
ladies, all in deep mourning. The church was hung 
from the fioor to the roof in black cloth, ornamented 
gorgeously with silver; and under the large dome, 
which occupied half the ceiling, was raised a pyra- 
midal altar, with tripods supporting chalices for in- 
cense at the four corners, a walk round the lower base 
for the priests, and something in the centre, surround- 
ed with a blaze of light, representing figures weeping 
over a tomb. The organ commenced pealing, there 
was a single beat on the drum, and a procession en- 
tered. It was composed of the nobility of Nice, and 
the military and civil ofiScers, all in uniform and court 
dresses. The gold and silver flashing in the light, the 
tall plumes of the Sardinian soldiery below, the sol- 
emn music, and the moving of the censers from the 
four corners of the altar, psoduced a very impressive 
effect. As soon as the procession had quite entered, 
the fire was kindled in the four chalices ; and as the 
white smoke rolled up to the roof, an anthem com- 
menced with the full power of the organ. The sing- 
ing was admirable, and there was one female voice in 
the choir, of singular power and sweetness. 

The remainder of the service was the usual cere- 
monies of the Cj^f^^lj^ church, and I amused myaelf 
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with observing the people about me. It was little like 
a scene of mourning. The officers gradually edged 
in between the seats, and every woman of the least 
pretension to prettiness was engaged in anything but 
her prayers for the soul of the late archduchess. 
Some of these, the very young giiis, were pretty ; and 
the women of thirty-five or forty apparently were fine- 
looking ; but, except a decided air of style and rank, 
the fairly grown-up belles seemed to me of very small 
attraction. 

I saw little else in Nice to interest me. I wandered 
about with my friend the surgeon, laughing at the ri- 
diculous figures and villanous uniforms of the Sardin- 
ian infantry, and repelling the beggars, who radiated 
to us from eveiy comer; and, having traversed the 
terrace of a mile on the tops of the houses next the 
sea, unrayelled all the lanes of the old town, and ad- 
mired all the splendor of the new, we dined and got 
early to bed, anxious to sleep once more between 
sheets, and prepare for an early start on the following 
morning. ' 

We were on the road to Genoa with the first gray 
of the dawn— the surgeon, a French officer, and my- 
self, three passengers of a courier barouche. We 
were climbing up mountains and sliding down with 
locked wheels for several hours, by a road edging on 
precipices, and overhung by tremendous rocks, and 
descending at last to the sea-level, we entered Menfore, 
a town of the little principality of Monaco. Having 
paid our twenty sous tribute to this prince of a terri- 
tory not larger than a Kentucky farm, we were suffer- 
ed to cross his borders once more into Sardinia, hav- 
ing posted through a whole state in less than half an 
hour. 

It is impossible to conceive a route of more grandeur 
than the famous road along the Mediterranean from 
Nice to Genoa. It is near a hundred and fiOy miles, 
over the edges of mountains bordering the sea for the 
whole distance. The road is cut into the sides of the 
precipice, oAeo hundreds of feet perpendicular above 
the surf, descending sometimes into the ravines formed 
by the numerous rivers that cut their way to the sea, 
and mounting immediately again to the loftiest sum- 
mits. It is a dizzy business from beginning to end. 
There is no parapet usually, and there are thousands 
of places where half a ^'sliie*' by a timid horse would 
drop you at once some hundred fathoms upon rocks 
wet by the spray of every sea that breaks upon the 
shore. The loveliest little nests of valleys lie between 
that can be conceived. You will see a green spot, 
miles below you, in turning the face of a rock ; and 
right in the midst, like a handful of plaster models on 
a carpet, a cluster of houses, lying quietly in the warm 
southern exposure, embosomed in everything refresh- 
ing to the eye, the mountain sides cultivated in a 
large circle around, and the ruins of an old castle to a 
certainty on the eminence above. You descend and 
descend, and wind into the curves of the shore, losing 
and regaining sight of it constantly, till, entering at a 
gate on the sea level, you find yourself in a filthy, nar- 
row, half-whitewashed town, with a population of beg- 
gars, priests, and soldiers; not a respectable citizen to 
be seen from one end to the other, nor a clean woman, 
nor a decent house. It is so all through Sardinia. 
The towns from a distance lie in the most exquisitely- 
chosen spots possible. A river comes down from the 
hills and washes the wall ; the uplands above are al- 
ways of the veiy choicest shelter and exposure. You 
would think man and nature had conspired to com- 
plete its convenience and beauty; yet within, aQ is 
misery, dirt, and superstition. Every corner has a 
cross — every bench a priest, idling in the sun^-every 
door a picture of the Virgin. You are delighted to 
emerge once more, and get up a mountain to the 
fresh air. 



As we got farther on toward Qenoa, the valleys be- 
oame longer by the sea, and the road ran through gar- 
dens down to the very beach, of great richness and 
beauty. It was new to me to travel for hours among 
groves of orange and lemon trees, laden with both 
fruit and fiower, the ground beneath covered with the 
windfalls, like an American apple-orchard. I never 
saw such a profusion of fruit. The trees were break- 
ing under the rich yellow clusters. Among other 
things, there were hundreds of tall palms, spreading 
out their broad fans in the sun, apparently perfectly 
strong and at home under this warm sky. They are 
cultivated as ornaments for the churches on sacred 
days. 

I caught some half dozen views on the way that I 
shall never get out of my memory. At one place par- 
ticulariy, I think near Fenale, we ran round the cor- 
ner of a precipice by a road cut right into the face of 
a rock, two hundred feet at least above the sea, and a 
long view burst upon us at once of a sweet green val- 
ley, stretching back into the mountains as far as the 
eye could go, with three or four small towns, with their 
white churches, just checkering the broad sweeps of 
verdure, a rapid river winding through its bosom, and a 
back ground of the Piedmontese Alps, with clouds half- 
wajr up their sides, and snow glittering in the sun on 
theirsummits. Language can not describe these scenes. 
It is but a repetition of epithets to attempt it. You 
must come and see them to feel how much one loses 
to live always at home, and read of such things only. 

The courier pointed out to us the place in which 
Napoleon imprisoned the pope of Rome ; a low house, 
surrounded with a wall close upon the sea ; and the 
house a few miles from Genoa, believed to have been 
that of Columbus. 

We entered Genoa an hour afler sunrise, by a noble 
gate, placed at the western extremity of the crescented 
harbor. Thence to the centre of the city was one 
continued succession of sumptuous palaces. We 
drove rapidly along the smooth, beautifully paved 
streets, and my astonishment was unbroken till we 
were set down at the hotel. Congratulating ourselves 
on the hinderances which had conspired to bring us 
here against our will, we took coffee, and went to bed 
for a few hours, fatigued with a journey more weari- 
some to the body than the mind. 

I have spent two days in merely wandering abom 
Genoa, looking at the exterior of the city. It is a 
group of hills, piled with princely palaces. I scarce 
know how to commence a description of it. If there 
were but one of these splendid edifices, or if I could 
isolate a single palace, and describe it to you minutely, 
it would be easy to convey an impression of the sur- 
prise and pleasure of a stranger iu Genoa. The whole 
city, to use the expression of a French guide-book, 
" r^pire la magnificence'' — breathes of splendor ! The 
grand street, in which most of the palaces stand, winds 
around the foot of a high hill ; and (he gardens and 
terraces are piled back, with palaces above them ; and 
gardens, and terraces, and palaces still above these, 
forming wherever you can catch a vista, the most ex- 
quisite rising perspective. On the summit of this 
bin stands the noble fortress of St. George; and be- 
hind it a lovely open garden, just now alive with mil- 
lions of roses, a fountain playing into a deep oval ba- 
sin in the centre, and a view beneath and beyond of 
a broad winding valley, covered with the country vil- 
las of the nobility and gentry, and blooming with all 
the luxuriant vegetation of a southern clime. 

My window looks out upon the bay, across which I 
see the palace of Andrea Doria^ the great winner of 
the best glory of the Genoese ; and just under me 
floats an American flag, at the peak of a Baltimore . 
schooner, that sails to-morrow morning for the UnitelV iC 
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StatM. I must cIo«e my letter, to send by her. I 
f> ^gil lemain in Genoa a week, and will write you of 
ita spleiidor more minately. 



LETTER XXVn. 

FLOaENCX — THE OALLERT — THE YENUa DC MEDICIB 
—THE TRIBUNE — THE FORNARINA— THE CASCINO 
<— Alf ITALIAN FA8TA — MADAME CATAIANI. 

Florence. — It is among tbe pleasantest things in 
this very pleasant world, to find oneself for the first 
time in a famous city. We sallied from the hotel this 
morning an hour after our arrival, and stopped at the 
first comer to debate where we should go. I could 
not help smiling at the magnificence of the alterna- 
tives. " To the gallery, of course," said I, "to see the 
Venus de Medicis." "To Santa Croce," said one, 
" to see the tombs of Michael Angelo, and Alfieri, and 
Machiavelii." " To the Palazzo Pitti," said another, 
" the grand duke^s palace, and the choicest collection 
of pictures in the world.*^ The embarrassment alone 
was quite a sensation. 

The Venus carried the day. We crossed the Pi- 
azza del Granduca, and inquired for the gallery. A 
fine court was shown us, opening out from the square, 
around the three sides of which stood a fine uniform 
structure, with a colonnade, the lower story occupied 
by shops and crowded with people. We mounted a 
broad staircase, and requested of the soldier at the 
door to be directed to the presence of the Venus with- 
out delay. Passing through one of the long wings of 
the gallery, without even a glance at the statues, pic- 
tures, and bronzes that lined the walls, we arrived at 
the door of a cabinet, and putting aside the large crim- 
son curtain at the entrance, stood before the en- 
chantress. I must defer a description of her. We 
spent an hour there, but, except that her divine beauty 
filled and satisfied my eye, as nothing else ever did, 
and that the statue is as unlike a thing to the casts 
one sees of it as one thing could well be unlike anoth- 
er, I made no criticism. There is an atmosphere of 
fame and circumstantial interest about the Venus, 
which bewilders the fancy almost as much as her 
loveliness does the eye. She has been gazed upon 
and admired by troops of pilgrims, each of whom it 
were worth half a life to have met at her pedestal. 
The painters, the poets, the talent and beauty, that have 
come there from every country under the sun, and the 
dingle feeling of love and admiration that she has 
breathed alike into all, consecrate her mere presence 
as a place for revery and speculation. Childe Harold 
has been here, I thought, and Shelley and Words- 
worth and Moore; and, farther removed from our sym- 
pathies, but interesting still, tbe poets and sculptors 
of another age, Michael Angelo and Alfieri, the men 
of genius of all nations and times; and to stand in the 
same spot, and experience the same feeling with them, 
is an imaginative pleasure, it is true, but as truly a 
deep and real one. Exceeding, as the Venus does 
beyond all competition, every image of loveliness paint- 
ed or sculptured that one has ever before seen, the 
fancy leaves the eye gazing upon it, and busies itself 
irresistibly with its pregnant atmosphere of recollec- 
tions. At least I found it so, and I must go there 
again and again before I can look at the marble sep- 
arately, and with a merely admiring attention. 

Three or four days have stolen away, I scarce know 
how. I have seen but one or two things, yet have 
felt so unequal to the description, that but for my 
promise I should never write a line about them. 
Really, to sit down and gaze into one of Titian^s faces 
for an hour, and then to go away and dream of putting 



into language its color and expression, seems to me 
little short of superlative madness. I only wonder t. 
the divine faculty of sight. The draught of pleasui 
seems to me immortal, and the eye the only Ganymfde 
that can carry the cup steadily to the mind. Hot 
shall I begin to give you an idea of the Fomariial 
What can I tell you of the St. John in the desert, tk 
can afibrd you a glimpse even of Raphael's iospirei 
creations? 

The Tribune is the name of a small octagonal ca|^ 
inet in the gallery, devoted to the masterpieces of m 
collection. There are five statues, of which one is th 
Venus de Medicis; and a dozen or twenty picrtia. 
of which I have only seen as yet Titian's Two Venwa 
and RaphaePs St. John and Fomarina. People ni 
through the other parts of the gallery, and juk 
here and there a moment before a painting or a atsum; 
but on the Tribune they sit down, and you may ti 
hours before a chair is vacated, or often before the «• 
cupant shows a sign of life. Everybody seems » 
tranced there. They get before a picture, and ban 
their eyes in it, as if it had turned them to sim. 
After the Venus, the Fomarina strikes me most forci- 
bly, and I have stood and gazed at it till my lirabi 
were numb with the motionless posture. There 't$m 
affectation in this. I saw an English girl yesteidjy 
gazing at the St. John. She was a flighty, coquettisb- 
looking creature, and I had felt that the spirit (^ihe 
place was profaned by the way she sailed into the room. 
She sat down with half a glance at the Venus, aod 
began to look at this picture. It is a glorious thia^ 
to be sure, a youth of apparentlv seventeen, with i 
leopard-skin about his loins, in the very pride of m- 
turing manliness and beauty. The expression of tk 
face Is all human, but wrought to the very limit d 
celestial enthusiasm. The wonderful richness of tbt 
coloring, the exquisite lipe fulness of the limbs, the 
passionate devotion of the kindling features corobiDt 
to make it the faultless ideal of a perfect huroao beinf 
in youth. I had quite forgotten the intruder for u 
hour. Quite a different picture had absorbed all mj 
attention. The entrance of some one disturbed me, 
and as I looked round I caught a glance of my coquet, 
sitting with her hands awkwardly clasped over ha 
guide-book, her mouth open, and the lower jaw bank- 
ing down with a ludicrous expression of unconscions- 
ness and astonished admiration. She was evident); 
unaware of everything in the world except the form 
before her, and a more absorbed and sincere wonder I 
never witnessed. 

I have been enjoying all day an Italian Feata. The 
Florentines have a pleasant custom of celebrating thii 
particular festival, Ascension-day, in the open air; 
breakfasting, dining, and dancing under the superb 
trees of the Cascino. This is, by the way, quite the 
loveliest public pleasure-ground I ever saw — a wood of 
three miles in circumference, lying on the banks of the 
Aruo, just below the town ; not, like most European 
promenades a bare field of clay or ground, set out 
with stunted trees, and cut into rectangular walks, or 
without a secluded spot or an untrodden blade of 
grass ; but full of swaid-paths, green and embowered, 
the underbrush growing wild and luxuriant between; 
ivy and vines of all descriptions hanging from the 
limbs, and winding about every trunk ; and here aod 
there a splendid opening of velvet grass for half a mile, 
with an ornamental temple in the centre, and beauti* 
ful contrivances of perspective in every direction. I 
have been not a little surprised with the enchantmeoi 
of BO public a place. You step into the woods frpm 
the very pavement of one of the most populous streets 
in Florence ; from dust and noise and a crowd of bitf/ 
people to scenes where Boccacio might have fitly 
laid his ** hundred tales of love.'' The river skirts 
the Cascino on one side, and the extensive grounds 0/ 
a y9ung Rassian nobleman's viDa on the other; and 
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ere at sunset com«8 all the worid to walk and drive, 
r*.^ on festas like this to encamp, and keep holyday 
n<ler the trees. The whole place is more like a 
alf-redeemed wild-wood in America, than a pnblic 
romenade in Europe. 

It is the cnstom, 1 am told for the grand dnke and 
tie nobles of Tuscany to join in this festival, and 
reakfaust in the open air with the people. The late 
leath of the yovng and beautiful grand-dutcheas has 
irerented it this year, and the merry-makings are di- 
rfcinislied of one half their interest. I should not 
lave imagined it, however, without the information. 
toek a long stroll among the tents this morning, with 
^ro ladies from Albany, old friends, whom I have en- 
onntered accidentally in Florence. The scenes were 
«cu1iar and perfectly Italian. Everything was done 
Antastically and tastefully. The tables were set about 
^lie knolls, the bonnets and shawls hung upon the trees, 
ind the dark-eyed men and girls, with their expressive 
aces fall of enjoyment, leaned around upon tlie grass, 
«ritb the children playing among them, in innumera- 
ble little parties, dispers^ as if it had been managed 
by a painter. At every few steps a long embowered 
alley stretched off to the right or left, with strolling 
groups scattered as far as the eye could see under the 
trees, the red ribands and bright colored costumes 
contrasting gajrly with the foliage of every teint, from 
the dusky leaf of the olive to the bright soft green of 
the acacia. Wherever there was a circular opening 
there were tents just in the edges of the wood, the 
white festoons of the cloth hung from the limbs, and 
tables spread under them, with their antique-looking 
Tuscan pitchers wreathed with vines, and tables spread 
with broad green leaves, making the prettiest cool cov- 
ering that could be conceived. I have not come up 
to the reality in this description, and yet, on reading 
it, it sounds half a fiction. One must be here to feel 
how little language can convey an idea of this '* gar- 
den of the world." 

The evening was the fashionable hour, and with the 
addition of Mr. Greenough, the sculptor, to our par- 
ty, we drove to the cascines about an hour before sun- 
set to see the equipages, and enjoy the close of the 
festival. The drives intersect these beautiful grounds 
irregulariy in every direction, and the spectacle was 
even more brilliant than in the morning. The nobil- 
ity and the gay world of Florence flew past us in their 
showy carriages of every description, the distinguish- 
ed occupants differing in but one respect from well- 
bred people of other countries — they looked happy. 
If I had been lying on the grass, an Italian peasant, 
with my kinsmen and friends, I should not have felt 
that among the hundreds who were rolling past me 
richer and better bom, there was one face that looked 
on me contemptuously or condescendingly. I was 
very much struck with the universal air of enjoyment 
and natural exhilaration. One scarce felt like a stran- 
ger in such a happy-looking crowd. 

Near the centre of the grounds is an open space, 
where it is the custom for people to stop in driving to 
exchange courtesies with their friends. It is a kind 
of fashionable open air soiree* Every evening you 
may Bee from fifty to a hundred carriages at a time, 
moving about in this little square in the midst of the 
woods, and drawing up side by side, one afler the other, 
for conversation. Gentlemen come ordinarily on horse- 
back, and pass round from carriage to carriage, with 
their hats off, talking gayly with the ladies within. 
There could not be a more brilliant scene, and there 
never was a more delightful custom. It keeps alive 
the intercourse in the summer months, when there 
are no parties, and it gives a stranger an opportunity 
of seeing the lovely and the distinguished without the 
difficulty and restraint of an introduction to society. 
I wish some of these better habits of Europe were 
imitated in onr country as readily as worse ones. 



After thridding the embowered roads of the cas- 
cines for an hour, and gazing with constant delight at 
the thousand pictures of beauty and happiness that 
meet us at eveiy turn, we came back and mingled in 
the gay throng of carriages at the centre. The wdU 
of our lady-friends knew everybody, and taking a con- 
venient stand, we amused ourselves for an hour, gazing 
at them as they were named in passing. Among oth* 
ers, several of the Bonaparte family went by in a 
splendid barouche; and a heavy carriage, with a 
I showy, tasselled hanuner-cloth, and servants in dashy 
> liveries, stopped just at our side, containing Madame 
Catalani, the celebrated singer. Sbe has a fine face 
yet, with larse expressive features, and dark, handsome 
eyes. Her daughter was with her, but she has none 
of her mother's pretensions to good looks. 



LETTER XXVUI. 

THE PITTI PAL ACS — TITIAN^S BBLLA — ^AN DITSOyiSA- 
TRICE — ^VIBW FROM A WINDOW — ^AKNUAL £XF£N8S 
OF SESIDENCS AT FLORENCE. 

I HAVE got into the "back-stairs interest,*' as the 
politicians say, and to-day I wound up the staircase 
of the Pita Palace^ and spent an hour or two in its 
glorious halls with the younger Greenough, without 
the insufferable and usually inevitable annoyance of a 
cicerone. You will not of course, expect a regular 
description of such a vast labyrinth of splendor. I 
could not give it to you even if I had been there the 
hundred times that I intend to go, if I live long enough 
in Florence. In other galleries you see merely the 
arts, here you are dazzled with the renewed and costly 
magnificence of a royal pahce. The floors and ceil- 
ings and furniture, each particular part of which it 
must have cost the education of a life to accomplish, 
bewilder you out of yourself quite ; and, till you can 
tread on a matchless pavement or imitated mosaic, 
and lay your hat on a table of inlaid gems, and sit on 
a sofa wrought with you know not what delicate and 
curious workmanship, without nervousness or com- 
punction, you are not in a state to appreciate the pic- 
tures upon the walls with judgment or pleasure. 

I saw but one thing well — Titian's Bella, as the 
Florentines call it. There are two famous Venuses 
by the same master, as you know in the other gallery, 
hanging over the Venus de Medicis — full-length fig- 
ures reclining upon couches, one of them usualnr 
called Titian's mistress. The Bella in the Pitti gal- 
lery, is a half-length portrait, dressed to the shoulders, 
and a different kind of picture altogether. The oth- 
ers are voluptuous, full-grown women. This repre- 
sents a young girl of perhaps seventeen ; and if the 
frame in which it hangs were a window, and the love- 
liest creature that ever trod the floors of a palace 
stood looking out upon you, in the open aijr, sbe could 
not seem more real, or give you a stronger feeling of 
the presence of exquisite, breathing, human beauty. 
The face has no particular character. It is the look 
with which a girl would walk to the casement in a 
mood of listless happiness, and gaze out, she scarce 
knew why. You feel that it is the habitual expres- 
sion. Yet, with all its subdued quiet and sweetness, 
it is a countenance beneath which evidently sleeps 
warm and measureless passion, capacities for loving 
and enduring and resenting everything that makes up 
a character to revere and adore. I do not know how 
a picture can express so much — but it does express all 
this, and eloquently too. 

In a fresco on the ceiling of one of the private 
chambers, is a portrait of the late lamented granddutch- 
ess. On the mantelpiece in the duke's c!3>inet also If 
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a beautiful marble bust of her. It is a face and bead 
corresponding perfectly to the character ciren her by 
commoo report, full of nobleness and kindness. The 
dake, who loved her with a devotion rarely found in 
marriages of state, is inconsolable since her death, and 
has shut himself from ail society. He hardly slept 
daring her illness, watching by her bedside constantly. 
She was a religious enthusiast, and her health is said 
to haye been first impaired by too rigid an adherence 
to the fasts of the church, and self-inflicted penance. 
The Florentines talk of her still, and she appears to 
have been unusually loved and honored. 

I have just returned from hearing an improvisatrice. 
At a party last night I met an Italian gendeman, who 
talked very enthusiastically of a lady of Florence, 
celebrated for her talent of improvisation. She was 
to give a private exhibition to her friends the next day 
at twelve, and he offered politely to introduce me. He 
called this morning, and we went together. 

Some thirty or forty people were assembled in a 
handsome room, darkened tastefully by heavy cur- 
tains. They were sitting in perfect silence when we 
entered, ail gazing intently on the improvisatrice, a 
lady of some forty or fifty years, of a fine countenance, 
and dressed in deep mourning. She rose to receive 
us; and my friend introducing me, to my infinite dis- 
may, as an imnrcmsatore Americano^ she gave me a seat 
on the sofa at ner right hand, an honor I had not Italian 
enough to decline. I regretted it the less that it gave 
me an opportunity of observing the effects of the 
" fine phrensy," a pleasure I should otherwise cer- 
tainly have lost through the darkness of the room. 

We were sitting in profound silence, the head of 
the improvisatrice bent down upon her breast, and her 
hands clasped over her lap, when she suddenly raised 
herself, and with both hands extended, commenced in 
a thrilling voice, "PaM'a/" Some particular passage 
of Florentine history had been given her by one of 
the company, and we had interrupted her in the midst 
of her conception. She went on with astonishing flu- 
ency, in smooth harmonious rhyme, without the hes- 
itation of a breath, for half an hour. My knowledge 
of the language was too imperfect to judge of the 
finish of the style, but the Italians present were quite 
carried away with their enthusiasm. Tliere was an 
improvisatore in company, said to be the second in 
Italy; a young man, of perhaps twenty-five, with a 
face that struck me as the very heau ideal of genius. 
His large expressive eyes kindled as the poetess went 
on, and the changes of his countenance soon attract- 
ed the attention of the company. She closed and 
sunk back upon her seat, quite exhausted ; and the 
poet, looking round for sympathy, loaded her with 
praises in the peculiarly beautiful epithets of the Ital- 
ian language. I regarded her more closely as she sat 
by me. Her profile was beautiful ; and her mouth, 
which at the first glance had exhibited marks of age, 
was curled by her excitement into a firm animated 
curve, which restored twenty years at least by its ex- 
pression. 

After a' few minutes one of the company went out 
of the room, and wrote upon a sheet of paper the last 
words of every line for a sonnet ; and a gentleman 
who had remained within, gave a subject to fill it up. 
She took the paper, and looking at it a moment or 
two, repeated the sonnet as fluently as if it had been 
written out before her. Several other subjects were 
then given her, and she filled the same sonnet with the 
same terminations. It was wonderful. I could not 
conceive of such facility. After she had satisfied 
them with this, she turned to me and said, that in 
compliment to the American improvisatore she would 
give an ode upon America. To disclaim the charac- 
ter and the honor would have been both difi^ult and 
embanrasBing even for one who knew the language 



better than I, so I bowed and eubmitted. She began 
with the discovery by Columbus, claimed him as her 
countryman ; and with some poetical fancies about the 
wild woods and the Indians, mingled up Montezuma 
and Washington rather promiscuously, and closed 
with a really beautiful apostrophe to Ufaierty. My ac- 
knowledgments were fortunately lost in the general 
murmur. 

A tragedy succeeded, in which she sustained four 
characters. This, by the working of her forehead 
and the agitation of her breast, gave her more trouble, 
but her fluency was unimpeded ; and when she closed, 
the company was in raptures. Her gestures were 
more passionate in this performance, but, even with 
my imperfect knowledge of the language, they always 
seemed called for and in taste. Her friends rose as 
she sunk back on the sofa, gathered round her, and 
took her hands,* overwhelming her with praises. It 
was a veiy exciting scene altogether, and I went away 
with new ideas of poetical power and enthusiasm. 

One lodges like a prince in Florence, and pays tike 
a beggar. For the information of artists and scholars 
desirous to come abroad, to whom exact knowledge on 
the subject is important, I will give you the inventory 
and cost of my whereabout. 

I sit at this moment in a window of what was for- 
merly the archbishop's palace— a noble old edifice, 
with vast staircases and resoutiding arches, and a hall 
in which you might put a dozen of the modem brick 
houses of our country. My chamber is as large as a 
ball-room, on the second story, looking out upon the 
garden belonging to the house, which extends to the 
eastern wall of the city. Beyond this lies one of the 
sweetest views in the world — the ascendmg amphithe- 
atre of hills, in whose lap lies Florence, with the tall 
eminence of FicsoU in the centre, crowned with the 
monastery in which Milton passed six weeks, while 
gathering scenery for his Paradise. I can almost 
count the panes of glass in the windows of the bard*s 
room; and, between the fine old building and my eye, 
on the slope of the hill, lie thirty or forty splendid 
villas, half-buried in trees (Madame Catalani's among 
them), piled one above another on the steep ascent, 
with their columns and porticoes, as if they were 
mock temples in a vast terraced garden. I do not 
think there is a window in Italy that commands more 
points of beauty. Cole, the American landscape 
painter, who occupied the room before me, took a 
sketch from it. For neighbors, the Neapolitan am- 
bassador lives on the same floor, the two Greenoughs 
in the ground-rooms below, and the palace of one of 
the wealthiest nobles of Florence overlooks the garden, 
with a front of eighty-five windows, from which you 
are at liberty to select any two or tliree, and imagine 
the most celebrated beauty of Tuscany behind the 
crimson curtains — the daughter of this same noble 
bearing that reputation. She was pointed out to me 
at the opera a night or two since, and I have seen as 
famous women with less pretensions. 

For the interior, my furniture is not quhe upon the 
same scale, but I have a clean snow-white bed, a cali- 
co-covered sofa^ chairs and tables enough, and pic- 
tures three deep from the wall to the floor. 
. For all this, and the Uberty of the episcopal garden, 
I pay Arte dollars a motUhl A dollar more is charged 
for lamps, boots, and service, an* a dark-eyed landlady 
of thirty-five, mends my gloves, and pays me two vis- 
its a day— items not mentioned in the bill. Then for 
the feeding, an excellent breakfast of coffee and toast 
is brought me for six cents ; and, without wine, one 
may dine heartily at a fashionable restaurant for twelve 
cents, and with wine, quite magnificently for twenty- 
five. Exclusive of postage and pleasures, this is all 
one is called upon to spend in Florence. Three hun- 
dred dollars a year would fairly and largely cover the 
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expenses of a man living at this rate; and a man who 
'would not be willing to live half as well for the sake 
of his art, does not deserve to see Italy. I have sta- 
ted these unsentimental piorticulars, because it is a 
kind of information I believe mueh wanted. I should 
have come to Italy years ago if I had known as much, 
and I am sure there are youn^ men in our country 
dreaming of this paradise of art in half despair, who 
wiU thank me for it, and take up at once ^*the pil- 
grim's sandal-shoon and scollop-shell.*' 



LETTER XXIX. 

EXCURSION TO VENICE — ^AMERICAN ARTISTS — ^VALLEY 
OP FLORENCE — ^MOUNTAINS OF CARRARA — TRAVEL- 
UNO C03IPANIONS — ^HIGHLAND TAVERN — MIST AND 
SUNSHINE — ITALIAN VALLEYS — ^VIEW OF THE ADRI- 
ATIC — ^BORDER OF ROMAGNA — SUBJECTS FOR THE PEN- 
CIL ^HIGHLAND ITALIANS — ROMANTIC SCENERY — A 

PAINFUL OCCURRENCE — AN ITALIAN HUSBAND — A 
DUTCHMAN, HIS WIFE, AND CHILDREN — ^BOLOGNA — 
THE PILGRIM — ^MODEL FOR A MAGDALEN. 

I STARTED for Vcnicc yesterday, in company with 
Mr. Alexander and Mr, Cranch, two American artists. 
W^e had taken the vettnrino for Bologna, and at day- 
light were winding up the side of the amphitheatre of 
Appenines that bends over Florence, leaving Fiesol^ 
rising sharply on our right. The mist was creeping 
up the mountain just in advance of us, retreating 
with a scarcely perceptible motion to the summits, 
like the lift of a heavy curtain. Florence, and its 
long, heavenly valley, full of white palaces sparkling in 
the sun, lay below us, more like a vision of a better 
world than a scene of human passion ; away in the 
horizon the abrupt heads of the mountains of Carrara 
rose into the sky, and with the cool, fresh breeze of 
the hills, and the excitement of the pleasant excursion 
before us, we were three of as happy travellers proba- 
bly as were to be met on any highway in this garden 
01 the world. 

We had six companions, and a motley crew they 
^ere — a little effeminate Venitian, probably a tailor, 
with a large, noble-looking, handsome contadina for a 
wife ; a sputtering Dutch merchant, a fine, little, 
coarae, good-natured fellow, with his wife, and two 
very small and very disagreeable children ; an Austrian 
corporal in full uniform, and a fellow in a straw hat, 
speaking some unknown language, and a nondescript 
in every respect. The women and children, and my 
friends, the artisU, were ray companions inside, the 
double dickey in front accommodating the others. 
Conversation commenced with the journey. The 
Dutch spoke their dissonant language to each other, 
and French to us, the contadina's soft Venitian dia- 
lect broke in like a flute in a chorus of harsh instru- 
ments, and our own hissing English added to a mix- 
ture already sufficiently various. 

We were all day ascending mountains, and slept 
coolly under three or four blankets at a highland tav- 
ern, on a very wild Appenine. Our supper was gayly 
eaten, and our mirth served to entertain five or six 
English families, whose chambers were only separated 
from the rough raftered dining hall by double cur- 
tains. It was pleasant to hear the children and nurses 
speaking English unseen. The contrast made us 
realize forcibly the eminently foreign scene about us. 
The next morning, after travelling two or three hours 
in a thick, drizzling mist, we descended a sharp hill, 
and emerged at its foot into a sunshine so sudden and 
clear, that it seemed almost as if the night had burst 
into mid-day in a moment. We had come out of a 
black cloud. The mountain behind us was capped 
with it to the summit. Beneath us lay a map of a 
hundred vaUeys, lOi bathed and glowing in unclouded 



light, and on the limit of the horizon, far ofif as the 
eye could span, lay a long sparkling line of water, like 
a silver frame round the landscape. It was our first 
view of the Adriatic* We looked at it with the sin- 
gular and indefinable emotion with which one always 
sees a celebrated water for the first time — a sensation, 
it seems to me, which is like that of no other addition 
to our knowledge. The Mediterranean at Marseilles, 
the Amo at Florence, the Seine at Paris, affected me 
in the same way. Explain it who will, or can ! 

An hour after, we reached the border of Rcmagna, 
the dominions of the pope running up thus far into 
the Appenines. Here our trunks were taken off and 
searched minutely. The liule viHage was full of the 
dark-skinned, romantic-looking Romagnese, and my 
two friends, seated on a wall, with a dozen curious ga- 
zers about them, sketched the heads looking from the 
old stone windows, beggars, buildings, and scenery, in 
a mood of professional contentment. Dress apart, 
these highland Italians are like North American In- 
dians — ^the same copper complexions, high cheek 
bones, thin lips, and dead black hair. The old women 
particularly^ would pass in any of our towns for full- 
blooded squaws. 

The scenenr after this grew of the kind "which 
savage Rosa dashed*'— the only landscape I ever saw 
exactly of the tetnts so pecnliar to Salvator's pictures. 
Our painters were in ecstasies with it, and truly, the 
dark foliage, and blanched rocks, the wild glens, and 
wind-distorted trees, gave the country the air of a 
home for all the tempests and floods of a continent. 
The Kaatskills are tame to it. 

The forenoon came on, hot and sultry, and our lit- 
tle republic began to display its character. The tai- 
lor's wife was taken sick ; and (atigue, and heat, and 
the, rough motion of the vetlurino in descending the 
mountains, brought on a degree of suffering which it 
was painfol to witness. She was a woman of really 
extraordinary beauty, and dignified and modest as few 
women are in any country. Her suppressed groans, 
her white, tremulous lips, the tears of agony pressing 
thickly through her shut eyelids, and the clenching 
of her sculpture-like hands, would have moved any- 
thing but an Italian husband. The little effeminate 
villain treated her as if she had been a dog. She bore 
everything from him till he took her hand, which she 
raised faintly to intimate that she could not rise, when 
the carriage stopped, and threw it back into her face 
with a curse. She roused, and looked at him with a 
natural majesty and calmness that made my blood 
thrill. '*Asp€tta?'* was her only answer, as she sunk 
back and fainted. 

The Dutchman's wife was a plain, honest, affection- 
ate creature, bearing the humors of two heated and 
ill-tempered children, with a patience we were com- 
pelled to admire. Her husband smoked and laughed, 
and talked villanous French and worse Italian, but 
was glad to escape to the cabriolet in the hottest of the 
day, leaving his wife to her cares. The baby scream- 
ed, and the child blubbered and fretted, and for hours 
the mother was a miracle of kindness. The " drop 
too much," came in the shape of a new crymg fit 
from both children, and the poor little Dutchwonian, 
quite wearied out, burst into a flood of tears, and hic- 
cupped her complaints in her own language, weeping 
unrestrainedly for a quarter of an hour. After this 
she felt better, took a gulp of wine from the black bot- 
tie, and settled herself once more quietly and resign- 
edly to her duties. We had certainly opened one or 
two very fresh veins of human character, when we 
stopped at the gates. 

There is but one hotel for Amencan travellers in 
Bologna, of course. Those who have read Rogers's 
Italy, will remember his mention of « The Pilgnm," 
the house where the poet met Lord Byron by appoint- 
ment, and pawwd the evening with him which he do- 
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scribes so exquisitely. We took leare of our motley 
friends at the door, and our artists who had greatly ad- 
mired the lovely Venitian, parted from her with the 
regret of old acquaintances. She certainly was, as 
they said, a splendid model for a Magdalen, '« majesti- 
cal and sad," and, always in attitudes for a picture : 
sleeping or waking, she afforded a succession of stud- 
ies of which they took the most enthusiastic advantage. 



LETTER XXX. 

nCUBSION TO TENICX CONTINTrSl>^BRIBF DV8CRTPTI0N 
OF BDLOeNA—C^ALLBBT OF THB FINB ARTS — RA- 
PHAEL'S ST. CECILIA— PIcnniBS OF CABRACCl — ^DO- 
HENICHIKOS' NADOIfNA DEL R08ABI0— OtJIDO'S UA8- 
8ACRB OF THB INHOCENTS — ^THE CATHEDRAL AND THE 
DVOUO — ^EFFECTS OF THESE FLACES OF WORSHIP, AND 
THE CBBEMONIES, OPON THB HIND — ^BBSORT OF THB 
ITALIN PEA8ANTST— OPEN GHUBCHB8 — SUBTERRA- 
NBAN-C0NFB8SI0N CHAPEL — THE FB8TA — GRAND PRO- 
CESSIONS — ^CLLUHINATIONS — ^AUSTRIAN BANDS OF HU- 
ttO — ^DEPORTMENT OF THB PEOPLB TO A 8TEANGBB. 

Anotheh eveolnc is here, and my friends have crept 
to bed with the exclamation, "how much we may live 
in a day." Bologna is unlike any other city we have 
ever seen, in a multitude of things. You walk all over 
it under arcades, sheltered on either side iirom the 
•nn, the elegance and ornament of the lines of pillars, 
depending on the wealth of the owner of the particular 
house, but columns and arches, simple or rich, every- 
where. Imagine porticoes built en the front of every 
house in Philadelphia or New York, so as to cover the 
sidewalks completely, and down the long perspective 
of every street, continued tines of airy Corinthian,* or 
nmple Doric pillars, and you may faintly conceive the 
impression of the streets of Bologna. With Lord 
Byron*s desire to forget everything English, I do not 
wonder at his selection of this foreign city for a res- 
idence, so emphatically unlike, as it is, to everything 
else in the world. 

We inquired out the gallery after breakfast, and 
•pent two or three hours among the celebrated master- 

S'eces of the Carraoci^ and the famous painters of the 
olognese school. The collection is small, but said 
lo be more choice than any other in Italy. There 
certainly are five or six among its forty or fifty gems, 
that deserve each a pilgrimage. The pride of the 
place is the St. Cecilia, by Raphael. This always 
beautiful personification of music, a woman of celestial 
beauty, stands in the midst of a choir who have been 
interrupted in their anthem by a song, issuing from a 
vision of angels in a cloud from heaven. They have 
dropped their instruments, broken, upon the ground, 
and are listening with rapt attention, all, except the 
saint, with heads dropped upon their bosoms, over- 
come with the glory of the revelation. She alone, 
with her harp hanging loosely from her fingers, gazes 
up with the most serene and cloudless rapture beam- 
ing from her countenance, yet with a look of full and 
aneelic comprehension, and understanding of the 
melody and its divine meaning. You feel that her 
boauty is mortal, for it is all wooian ; but you see that, 
for the moment, the spirit that breathes through and 
mingles with the harmony in the sky, is seraphic and 
immortal. If there ever was inspiration, out of holy 
writ, it touched the pencil of Raphael. 

It is tedious to read descriptions of pictures. I 
liked everything in the gallery. The Bolognese style 
of color suits my eye. It is rich and forcible, without 
•tartling or offending. Its delicious mellowness of 
color, and the vigor and triumphant power of concep- 
tion, show two separate triumphs of the art, which in 
the same hand are delightful. The pictures of tiu- 



dovico Carraeci especially fired my admiration. And 
Domenichino, who died of a broken heart at Rome, 
because his productions were neglected, is a painter 
who always touches me nearly. His Madonna dd 
Raaario is crowded with beauty. Such children I 
never saw in painting — the very ideals of infantile 
grace and innocence. It is said of him, that after 
painting his admirable firescoes in the church of St 
Andrew, at Rome, which, at the time, were ridiculed 
unsparingly by the artists, he used to walk in on his 
return from his studio, and gazing at them with a de- 
jected air, remark to his friend, that he *' could not 
think they were quite so bad— they might have been 
worse." How true it is, that "the root of a great 
name is in the dead body." 

Guide's celebrated picture of the "Massacre of the 
Innocents,** hangs just opposite the St. Cecilia. It is a 
powerful and painful thing. The marvel of it to me 
is the simplicity with which its wonderful effects are 
produced, both of expression and color. The kneel- 
ing mother in the foreground, with her dead children 
before her, is the most intense representation of agony 
I ever saw. Yet the face is calm, her eyes thrown up 
to heaven, but her lips undistorted, and the muscles of 
her face, steeped as they are in suffering, still and nat- 
ural. It is the look of a soul overwhelmned — ^that has 
ceased to struggle because it is full. Her gaze is on 
heaven, and in the abandonment of her limbs, and the 
deep, but calm agony of her countenance, you see 
that nothing between this and heaven can move her 
more. One suffers in seeing such pictures. You go 
away exhausted, and with ^clings harassed and ex- 
cited. 

As we returned, we passed the gates of the universi- 
ty. On the walls were pasted a sonnet. printed with 
some flourish, in honor of Camillo Boaalpina^ the 
laureate of one of the academical classes. 

We visited several of the churches in the afternoon. 
The cathedral and the Duomo are glorious places-^ 
both. I wbh I could convey to minds accustomed to 
the diminutive size and proportions of our churches 
in America, an idea of the enormous size and often al- 
most supernatural grandeur of those in Italy. Aisles 
in whose distance the figure of a man is almost lost-^ 
pillars, whose bases you walk round in wonder, stretch- 
ing into the lofty vaults of the roof, as if they ended in 
the sky — ^arches of gigantic dimensions, mingling and 
meeting with the fine tracery of a cobweb^i^altars piled 
up on eveiy side with gold, and marble, and silver-^ 
private chapels ornamented with the wealth of nobles, 
let into the sides, each jarge enough for a communion, 
and through the whole extent of the interior, an un- 
encumber^ breadth of floor, with here and there a 
solitary worshipper on his knees, or prostrated on his 
face— figures so small in comparison with the immense 
dome above them, that it seems as if, could distance 
drown a prayer, they were as much lost as if they 
prayed under the open sky .' Without having even a 
leaning to the catholic faith, I love to haunt their 
churches, and I am not sure that the religious awe of 
the sublime ceremonies and places of worship does 
not steal upon me daily. Whenever I am heated, or 
fatigued, or out of spirits, I go into the first cathedral, 
and sit down for an hour. They are always dark, and 
cool, and quiet ; and the distant tinkling of the bell 
from some distant chapel, and the grateful odor of the 
incense, and the low, just audible murmur of prayer, 
settles on my feelings like a mist, and softens and 
soothes and refreshes me, as nothing else will. The 
Italian peasantry who come to the cities to sell or bar- 
gain, pass their noons in these cool places. You see 
them on their knees asleep agamst a pillar, or sitting 
in a comer, with their heads upon their bosoms ; 9na, 
if it were as a place of retreat and silence alone, the 
churches are an inestimable blessing to them. It seems 
to me, that any sincere Christian, of whatever faith, 
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would find a pleasure in going into a sacred place and 
sitting down in the heat of Uie day, to be quiet and 
devotional for an hour. It would pronwte the objects 
of any denomination in our country, I should think, 
if the churches were thus left always open. 

Under the cathedral of Bologna is a subterranean 
eonfessian-chapd-'-'ta singular and impressive a device 
as X ever saw. It is dark like a cellar, the daylight 
faintly struggling through a painted window above the 
altar, and the two solitary wax candles giving a most 
. ghastly intensity to the gloom. The floor is paved 
with tomb-stones, the inscriptions and death's heads 
of which you feel under vour feet as you walk through. 
The roof is so vaulted that every tread is reverberated 
endlessly in hollow tones. All aiound are the confes- 
sion-boxes, with the pierced plates at which the priest 
within puts his ear, worn with the lips of penitents, and 
at one of the sides is a deep cave, far within which, as in 
a tomb, lies a representation on limestone of our Sa- 
vior, bleeding as he came from the cross, with the 
apostles made of the same cadaverous material, hang- 
ing over him! 

We have happened, by a fortunate chance, upon an 
extraordinary day in Bologna— a/e«^a, that occurs but 
once in ten years. We went out as usual aAer break- 
fast this morning, and found the city had been deco- 
rated over-night in the most splendid and singular 
maimer. The arcades of some four or &ve streets in 
the centre of the town were covered with rich crimson 
damask, the pillars completely bound, and the arches 
dressed and festooned with a degree of gorgeousness 
and taste as costly as it was magnificent The streets 
themselves were covered with cloths stretched above 
the second stories of the houses from one side to the 
other, keeping off the sun entirely, and making in 
each street one long tent of a mile or more, with 
two lines of crimson columns at the sides, and fes- 
toons of gauze, of different colors, hung from win- 
dow to window in every direction. It was by far the 
most splendid scene I ever saw. The people were all 
there in their gayest dresses, and we probably saw in 
the course of the day every woman in Bologna. My 
friends, the painters, give it the palm for beauty over 
all the cities they had seen. There was a grand pro- 
cession in the morning, and in the afternoon the bands 
of the Austrian army made the round of the decora- 
ted streets, playing most delightfully before the prin- 
cipal houses. In the evening there was an illumina- 
tion, and we wandered up and down till midnight 
through the fairy scene, almost literally ** dazzled and 
drunk with beauty.*' 

The people of Bologna have a kind of earnest yet 
haughty courtesy, very different from that of most of 
the Italians I have seen. They bow to the stranger, 
as he enters the cafe; and if they rise before him, the 
men raise their hats and the ladies smile and coartesv 
as they go out ; yet without the least familiarity which 
could authorize farther approach to acquaintance. 
We have found the officers, whom we meet at the 
eating-houses particularly courteous. There is some- 
thing delightful in this universal acknowledgment of a 
stranger's claims on courtesy and kindness. I could 
well wish it substituted in our country, for the surly 
and selfish manners of people in public-houses to each 
other. There is neither loss of dignity nor commit- 
tal of acquaintance in such attentions ; imd the man- 
ner in which a gentleman steps forward to assist you 
in any difficulty of explanation in a foreign tongue, or 
sends the waiter to you if you are neglected, or hands 
you the newspaper or his snuff-box, or rises to give 
you room in a crowded place, takes away, from me at 
least, all that painful sense of solitude and neglect 
one feels as a stranger in a foreign land. 

We ^o to Ferrara tonnorrow, and thence by the Po 
to y enioe. My letter must close for the present. 
4 



LETTER XXXI. 

VENICE — ^THE FESTA— <30ND0HERS — ^WOHEN — AH ITAL- 
IAN SXmSET — THE LANDING — PRISONS OF THE DU- 
CAL PALACE — ^THE CELLS DESCRIBED BY BYRON — 
APARTMENT IN WHICH PRISONERS WERE STRANGLED 
— DUNGEONS ITNDER THE CANAL — ^SECRET GUILLO- 
TINE — STATE CRmiNALS — BBIDGE OF SIGHS — PAS- 
SAGE TO THE INQUISITION AND TO DEATH — CHURCH 
OF SAINT MARC— A NOBLEMAN IN POVERTY, ETC., 
ETC. 

You will excuse me at present from a description of 
Venice. It is a matter not to be hastily undertaken. 
It has also been already done a thousand times ; and 
I have just seen a beautiful sketch of it in the public 
prints of the United States. I proceed with my let- 
ters. 

The Venetian festa is a gay affair, as you may im- 
agine. If not so beautiful and fanciful as the revels 
by moonlight, it was more satisfactory, for we could 
see and be seen, those important circumstances to 
one's iodividual share in the amusement. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the links of t)ie long bridge 
of boats across the Gindecca were cut away, and the 
broad canal led clear for a mile up and down. It was 
covered in a few minutes with gondolas, and all the 
gayety and fashion of Venice fell into the broad prom- 
enade between the city and the festal island. I should 
think five hundred were quite within the number of 
gondolas. You can scarcely fancy the novelQr and 
agreeableness of this singular promenade, it was 
busy work for the eyes to the right and left, with the 
great proportion of beauty, and the rapid glide of their 
jairy-like boats. And the quietness of the thing was 
so delightful — no crowding, no dust, no noise but the 
dash of oars and the ring of merry voices ; and we 
sat so luxuriously upon our deep cushions the while, 
th ridding the busy crowd rapidly and silently, without 
a jar or touch of anything but the yielding element 
that sustained us. 

Two boats soon appeared with wreaths upon their 
prows, and these had won the first and second prizes 
at the last year's regatta. The private gondolas feU 
away from the middle of the canal, and left them free 
space for a trial of their speed. They were the most 
airy things I ever saw afioat, about forty feet long, and 
as slender and light as they could well be, and hold 
together. Each boat had six oars, and the crewa 
stood with their faces to the beak of theur craft; 
slight, but muscular men, and with a skill and quick- 
ness at their oars which I had never conceived. I re- 
alized the truth and force of Cooper's inimitable de- 
scription of the race in the Bravo. The whole of his 
book gives you the very air and spirit of Venice, and, 
one thanks him constantly for the lively interest which' 
he has thrown over everything in this bewitching city. ' 
The races of the rival boats to-day were not a regular 
part of the fesla, and were not regularly contested. 
The gondoliers were exhibiting themselves merely, 
and the people soon ceased to be interested in them. 

We rowed up and down till dark, following here 
and there the boats whose freights attracted us. and 
exclaiming every moment at some new glimpse of 
beauty. There is really a surprising proportion of 
lovetiness in Venice. The women are all large, prob- 
ably from never walking, and other indolent habits 
consequent upon want of exercise ; and an oriental air, 
sleepy and passionate, is characteristic of the whole 
race. One feels that he has come among an entirely 
new class of women, and hence, probably, the far- 
f^med fascination of Venice to foreigners. 

The sunset happened to be one otthose so peculiar 
to Italy, and which are richer and more enchanting in 
Venice than in any other part of it, fVom the charae* t 
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ter of its scenery. It was a snoset without a cloud ; 
but at the horizon the sky was died of a deep orange, 
which softened away toward the zenith almost imper- 
ceptibly, the whole west like a wall of burning gold. 
The mingled softness and splendor of these skies is 
indescribable. Everything is touched with the same 
hue. A mild, yellow glow is all over the canals and 
buildings. The air seems filled with glittering golden 
dust, and the lines of the architecture, and the out- 
lines of the distant islands, and the whole landscape 
about you is mellowed and enriched with a new and 
glorious light. I have seen one or two such sunsets 
in America; but there the sunsets are bolder and 
clearer, and with much more sublimity — ^they have 
rarely the voluptuous coloring of those in Italy, 

It was delightful to glide along over a sea of light 
80 richly teinted, among those graceful gondolas, with 
their freights of gayety and beauty. As the glow on 
the sky began to fade, they all turned their prows to- 
ward San Marc, and dropping into a slower motion, 
the whole procession moved on together to the stairs 
of the piazzetta ; and by the time the twilight was per- 
ceptible, the cafis were crowded, and the square was 
like one great /^^e. We passed the evening in wander- 
ing up and down, never for an instant feeling like stran- 
gers, and excited and amused till long after midnight. 
After several days delay, we received an answer this 
morning from the authorities, with permission to see 
the bridge of sighs, and the prisons of the ducal palace. 
We landed at the broad stairs, and passing the deso- 
late court, with its marble pillars and statues green 
with damp and neglect, ascended the ^ giant's steps," 
and found the warder waiting for us, with his enor- 
mous keys, at the door of a private passage. At the 
bottom of a staircase we entered a close gallery, firom 
which the first range of ^ cells opened. The doon 
were broken down, and the guide holding liis torch in 
them for a moment in passing, showed us the same 
dismal interior in each — a mere cave, in which you 
would hardly think it possible to breathe, with a raised 
platform for a bed, and a small hole in the front wall 
to admit food and what air could find its way through 
firom the narrow passage. There were eight of these ; 
and descending another flight of damp steps, we came 
to a second range, differing only from the first in their 
slimy dampness. These are the cells of which Lord 
Byron gives a description in the notes to the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold. He has transcribed, if you 
remember, the inscription from the ceilings and walls 
of one which was occupied successively by the victims 
of the inquisition. The letters are cut rudely enough, 
and must have been done entirely by feeling, as there 
is no possibility of the penetration of a ray of light. 
I copied them with some difficulty, forgetting that 
they were in print, and comparing them afterward 
• with my copy of Childe Harold, I found them exactly 
vthe same, and I refer you, therefore, to his notes. 

In a range of cells still below these, and almost suffoca- 
ting from their closeness, one was shown us in which 
prisoners were strangled. The rope was passed through 
an iron grating of four bars, the executioner standing 
outside the cell. The prisoner within sat upon a 
stone, with his back to the grating, and the cord was 
passed round his neck, and drawn till he was choked. 
The wall of the cell was covered with blood, which 
had spattered against it with some violence. The 
guide explained it by saying, that owing to the nar- 
rowness of the passage the executioner had no room 
to draw the cord, and to expedite his business his as- 
sistant at the same time plunged a dagger into the 
Beck of the victim. The blood had flowed widely 
over the wall, and ran to the floor in streams. With 
the darkness of the place, the difficulty I found in 
breathing, and the frightful reality of the scenes before 
me, I never had in my life a comparable sensation of 
ItorroT* 



At the end of the passage a door was walled up. It 
led in the times of the republic, to dungeons under the 
canal, in which the prisoner died in eight days from 
his incarceration at the farthest, from the noisome 
dampness and unwholesome vapors of the place. The 
guide gave us a harrowing description of the swelling 
of their bodies, and the various agonies of their slow 
death. I hurried away from the place with a sickness 
at my heart. In returning by the same way I passed 
the turning, and stumbled over a raised stone across 
the passage. It was the groove of a secret guillotine. 
Here many of the state and inquisition victims were 
put to death in the darkness of a narrow passage, shut 
out even in their last moment from the light and 
breath of heaven. The frame of the instrument had 
been taken away ; but the pits in the wall, which had 
sustained the axe, were still there ; and the sink on 
the other side, where the head fell, to carry oflf the 
blood. And these shocking executions took place di- 
rectly before the cells of the other prisoners, within 
twenty feet from the farthest. In a cell close to this 
guillotine had been confined a state criminal for six- 
teen years. He was released at last by the arrival of 
the French, and on coming to the light in the square 
of San Marc was struck blind, and died into a few days. 
In another cell we stopped to look at the attempts of 
a prisoner upon its walls, interrupted, happily, by his 
release. He had sawed several inches into the front 
wall, with some miserable instrument, probably a nail. 
He had afterward abandoned this, and had, with pro- 
digious strength, taken up a block from the floor; 
and, the guide assured us, had deseended into ih€ cell 
below. It was curious to look around his pent prison, 
and see the patient labor of years upon those rough 
walls, and imagine the workings of the human mind in 
such a miserable lapse of existence. 

We ascended to the light again, and the guide led us 
to a massive door, with two locks, seeur^ by heavy 
iron bars. It swung open with a scream, and we 
mounted a winding stair, and 

'' Stood in Venice on the bridge of sighs." 

Two windows of close grating looked on either side 
upon the long canal below, and let in the only light 
to the covered passage. It is a gloomy place within, 
beautifully as its light arch hangs in the air from with- 
out. It was easy to employ the imagination as we 
stood on the stone where Childe Harold had stood be- 
fore us, and conjured up in fancy the despair and ag- 
ony that must have been pressed into the last glance 
at light and life that had been sent through those bar- 
red windows. Across this bridge the condemned were 
brought to receive their sentence in the chamber of 
the ten^ or to be confronted with bloody inquisitors, 
and then were led back over it to die. The last light 
that ever gladdened their eyes came through those 
close bars, and the gay Gindecca in the distance, with 
its lively waters covered with boats, must have made 
that farewell glance to a Venetian bitter indeed. The 
side next the prison is now massively walled up. We 
stayed, silently musing at the windows, till the old cice- 
rone ventured to remind us that his time was precious. 

Ordering the gondola round to the stairs of the 
piaezetta. we strolled for the first time into the church 
of San Marc. The four famous bronze horses stood 
with their dilated nostrils and fine action over the 
porch, bringing back to us Andrea Boria, and his 
threat ; and as I remembered the ruined palace of the 
old admiral at Genoa, and glanced at the Austrian sol- 
dier upon guard, in the very shadow of the winged 
lion, I could not but feel most impressively the moral 
of the contrast. The lesson was not attractive enough, 
however, to keep us in a burning sun, and we put 
aside the heavy folds of the drapery and entered. 
How deltciously cool are these churches in Italy! 
We walked slowly up towavd the distant altar. An 
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old man rose from the base of one of the {nllars, and 
put one hia hand for chari^. It Is an incident that 
meets one at every step, and with half a glance at his 
face I passed on. I was leaking at the rich mosaic on 
the roof, bat his features lingered in my mind. They 
grew upon me still more strongly ; and as I became 
aware of the full expression of miseiy and pride upon 
theai, I turned about to see what had become of him. 
My two friends had done each the very same thing, 
with the same feeling of regret, and were talking of 
the old man when I came back to them. We went 
to the door, and looked all about the square, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. It is singular that he should 
have made the same impression upon all of us, of an 
old Venetian nobleman in poverty. Slight as my 

Stance was, the noble expression of sadness about his 
ne white bead and strong features, are still indelible 
in my memory. The prophecy which Byron puts in- 
to the mouth of the condemned doge, is still true in 
every particular: — 



-" When the Hebrew's Jn thy palaces, 
The Him in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o'er thy mart, and smiles on it for his ; 
When thypatriciam beg thdr bUter bread," ^c. 

The church of San Marc is rich to excess, and its 
splendid mosaic pavement is sunk into deep pits with 
aee and the yielding foundations on which its heavy 
pile is built* Its pictures are not so fine as those* of 
the other churches of Venice, but its age aod historic 
associations make it by far the most interesting. 



LETTER XXXII. 

VKmCE— SCENES BT MOONIjeUT — THE CANALS— THE 
ARMBiriAir ISLAND— THE ISLAND OF THE INSANE 

IMPROVEMENTS MADE BT NAPOLEON— SHADED 

WALKS — ^PAVILION AND ARTIFICIAL HILL — ^ANTI- 
DOTES TO SADNESS—PARTIES ON THE CANALS 

NARROW STREETS AND SMALL BRIDGES^THE RI- 
ALTO— MERC HANTS AND IDLERS— SHELL-WORK AND 

JEWELRY FOETRT AND HISTORY— GENERAL VIEW 

OF THE CITY — THE PRIULI MOUNTAINS — THE SHORE 
OF ITALY — ^A SILENT PANORAMA — THE ADRIATIC — 
PROMENADERS AND SITTERS, ETC. 

We Stepped into the gondola to-night as the shad- 
ows of the moon began to be perceptible, with orders 
to Giuseppe to take us where he would. Abroad in a 
gvmmer's moonlight in Venice^ is a line that might nev- 
er be written but as the scene of a play. You can not 
miss pleasure. If it were only the tracking silently 
and swiftly the bosom of the broader canals, lying 
asleep like streets of molten silver between the marbJe 
palaces, or shooting into the dark shadows of the nar- 
rower, with the black spirit-like gondolas gliding past, 
or lying in the shelter of a low and not unoccupied 
balcony ; or did you but loiter on in search of music, 
lying unperceived beneath the windows of a palace, 
and listening, half asleep, to the sound of the guitar 
and the song of the invisible player within ; this, with 
the strange beauty of every building about you, and 
the loveliness of the magic lights and shadows, were 
enough to make a night of pleasure, even were no 
charm of personal adventure to be added to the enu- 
meration. 

We glided along under the RIalto, talking of Belvi- 
dera, and Othello, and Shylock, and, entering a cross 
canal, cut the arched shadow of the bridge of sighs, 
hanging like a cobweb in the air, and shot in a mo- 
ment forth to the full, ample, moonlit bosom of the 
Gindecca. This is the canal that makes the harbor 
and washes the stairs of San Marc. The Lido lay 
off at a mile's distance across the water, and, with the 
moon riding over it, the bay between as still as the sky 



above^ and brighter, it looked like a long cloud pencil* 
led like a landscape in the heavens. To the right lay 
the Armenian island, which Lord Byron visited so oft- 
en, to study with the fathers at the convent; and, a 
little nearer the island of the Insane— spite of its mia- 
eiy, asleep, with a most heavenly calmness on the sea. 
You remember the touching story of the crazed girl, 
who was sent here with a broken heart, described as 
putting her hand through the grating at the dash of 
every passing gondola, with her unvarying and affect- 
ing " Veniteperme? Venitepermer* 

At a. comer of the harbor. Some three quarters of a 
mile from San Marc, lies an island once occupied by 
a convent. Napoleon raised the buildings, and con- 
necting; it with the town by a new, handsome street 
and a bridge, laid out the ground as a public gaiden. 
We debarked at the stairs, and passed an hour in strol- 
ling through shaded walks, filled with the gay Vene- 
tians, who come to enjoy here what they find nowhere 
else, the smell of grass and green leaves. There is « 
pavilion upon an artificial hill in the centre, where the 
best lemonades and ices of Venice are to be found ; 
and it was surrounded to-night by merry groups, amu- 
sing themselves with all the heart-cheering gayety of 
this delightful people. The very sight of them is an 
antidote to sadness. 

In returning to San Mare a large gondola crossed 
us, filled with ladies and gentlemen, and followed by 
another with a band of music. This is a common 
mode of making a party on the canals, and a more 
agreeable one never was imagined. We ordered Uie 
gondolier to follow at a certain distance, and spent an 
hour or two just keeping within the softened sound of 
the instruments. How romantic are the veriest every- 
day occurrences of this enchanting city. 

We have strolled to-day through most of the nar- 
row streets between the Rialto and the San Marc. 
They are, more properly, alleys. You wind through 
them at sharp angles, turning constantly, from the in- 
terruption of the canals, and crossing the smaU bridges 
at every twenty yards. They are dark and cool ; and 
no hoof of any description ever passing through them, 
the marble flags are always smooth and clean ; and 
with the singular silence, only broken by the shuffling 
of feet, they are pleasant places to loiter in at noon- 
day, when the canals are sunny. 

We spent a half hour on the Rudto. This is the 
only bridge across the grand canal, and connects the 
two main parts of the city. It is, as you see by en- 
gravings, a noble span of a single aron, built of pure 
white marble. You pass it, ascending tlie arch by a 
long flight of steps to the apex, and descending again 
to the opposite side. It is very broad, the centre 
forming a street, with shops on each side, with alleys 
outside these, next the parapet, usually occupied by 
idlers or merchants, probably very much as in the 
time of Shylock. Here are exposed the cases of 
shell-work and jewelry for which Venice is famous. 
The variety and cheapness of these articles are surpri- 
sing. The Kialto has always been to me, as it is prob- 
ably to most others, quite the core of romantic local- 
ity. I stopped on the upper stair of the areh, and 
passed my hand across my eyes to recall my idea of it, 
and realize that I was there. One is disappointed, 
spite of all the common sense in the world, not to 
meet Shylock and Antonio and Pierre. 

'< Shylock and the Moor 
And Pierre can not be swept or worn away/' 

says Childe Harold ; and that, indeed, to the feelmg 
everywhere in these romantic countries. You caa 
not separate them from the characters with which po- 
etry or history once peopled them. 

At sunset we mounted into the tower of San MmO| 
to get a general view of the city. The gpld-doit I^^T^ 
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nRMpheK, 00 common in Italy at this hour, was ell 
o?er the broad lagunes and the far stretching city ; 
and she lay beneath us, in the midst of a sea of tight, 
an island far out into ihe ocean, crowned with towers 
and chufches, and heaped up with all the splendors of 
architecture. The Friuli mountains rose in the north 
with the deep blue dies of distance, breaking up the 
ebe level horizon ; the shore of Italy lay Uke a low 
line-cloud in the west; the spot where the Brenta 
empties into the sea glowing in the blaze of the sun- 
set. About us lay the smaller islands, the suburbs of 
the sea-city, and all among them, and up and down 
the Gindecca, and away off in the lagunes were sprin- 
kled the thousand gondolas, meeting and crossing in 
one continued and silent panorama. The Lido, with 
its long wall hemmed in the bay, and beyond this lay 
the wide Adriatic. The floor of San Marc's vast 
square was beneath, dotted over its many-colored mar- 
bles with promenaders, its cafes swarmed by the sit- 
ters outside, and its long arcades thronged. One of 
my pleasantest hours in Venice was passed here. 



LETTER XXXIIL 

VALA0B8 — PALAZZO ORmANI — OLD STATU ART — MALE 
A3XD FBHALE CHERVBS — THE BATH OF CLEOPATRA 

— ^Titian's palace — mmisasD picture of the 
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Wx have passed a day in visiting palaces. There 
are some eight or ten in Venice, whose galleries are 
still splendid. We landed first at the stairs of the 
Palaxzo Chimani, and were received by an old family 
servant, who sat'leaning on his knees, and gazing idly 
into the canal. The court and staircase were orna- 
mented with statuary, that had not been moved for 
centuries. In the ante-room was a fresco painting by 
Georgione, in which there were two female cherubs, 
the first of that sex I ever saw represented. They 
were beautifully contrasted with the two male cherubs, 
who completed the picture, and reminded me strongly 
of Greenough*s group in sculpture. After examining 
several rooms, tapestried and furnished in such a style 
as befitted the palace of a Venetian noble, when Ven- 
ice was in her glory, we passed on to the gallery. The 
best picture in the first room was a large one by Oigoli, 
ihe halh of CUopatra. The four attendants of the 
lair Egyptian are about her, and one is bathing her 
feet from a rich vase. Her figure is rather a voluptu- 
ous one, and her head is turned, but without alarm, 
to Antony, who is just putting aside the curtain and 
entering the room. It is a piece of fine coloring, 
rather of the Titian school, and one of the few good 
pictures left by the English, who have bought up al- 
most all the private galleries of Venice. 

We stopped next at the stairs of the noble old Bar* 
herigo Palace, in which Titian lived and died. We 
mounted the decaying staircases, imagining the choice 
npirits of the great painter*s time, who had trodden 
them before us, and (as it was for ages the dwelling of 
one of the proudest races of Venice) the beauty and 
rank that had swept up and down those worn slabs of 
marble on nights of revel, in the days when Venice 
was a paradise of splendid pleasure. . How thickly 
come romantic fancies in such a place as this. We 
passed through halls hung with neglected pictures to 
an mner room, occupied only with those of Titian. 
Here he painted, and here is a picture half-finished, 
» he left it when he died. His famous Magdalen, 
iKngaontiM wall, covered with dut; and so, indeed. 



is everything in the palace. The neglect is melancholy. 
On a marble table stood a plaster bust of Titian, 
moulded by himself in his old age. It is a most no- 
ble head, and it is difiSlcUlt to look at it and believe he 
could have painted a picture which hangs just against 
it— ^ ovm daughter in the arms of a aatyr. There 
is an engraving from it in one of the souvenirs ; but 
instead of the satyr*s head, she holds a casket in her 
hands, which, though it does not sufficiently account 
for the delight of her countenance, is an improvement 
upon the original. Here, too, are several slight 
sketches of female heads, bv the same master. Oh 
how beautiful they are! There is one, less than the 
size of life, which I would rather have than his Mag- 
dalen. 

I have spent my last day in Venice in visiting 
churches. Their splendor makes the eye ache and 
the imagination weary. You would think the surplus 
wealth of half the empires of the world would scarce 
suffice to fill them as they are. I can give you no 
descriptions. The gorgeous tombs of the doges are 
interesting, and the plain black monument over Mari- 
no Faliero made roe linger. Canova's tomb is splen- 
did ; and the simple slab under your feet in the church 
of the Frari, where Titian lies with his brief epitaph, 
is affecting--but, though I shall remember all these, 
the simplest as well as the grandest, a description 
would be wearisome to all who had not seen them. 
This evening at sunset I start In the post-boat for the 
mainland, on my way to the place of Juliet*s tomb-^ 
Verona. My friends, the painters, are so attracted 
with the .galleries here that they remain to copy, and 
I go back alone. Take a short letter from me this 
time, and expect to hear from me by the next earliest 
opportunity, and more at length. A.dieu. 
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DEPARTX7RE FROM VEIflCE — A SUNSET SCENE — PADUA 
—SPLENDID HOTEIi — MANNERS OF THE COUNTRY — 
VICENZA — MIDNIGHT — LADT RETURNING FROM A 
PARTY— VERONA — JUUET'S TOMS — THE TOMB OF 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA — A WALKING CHRON- 
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PLACE IN AN ITALIAN CITY BANqUKTING BALL 

OF THE CAPULETS— FACTS AND FICTION, ETC. 

We pushed from the post-office stairs in a gondola 
with six oars at sunset. It was melancholy to leave 
Venice. A hasty farewell look, as we sped down the 
grand canal, at the gorgeous palaces, even less famous 
than beautiful — a glance at the disappearing Rialto, 
and we shot out into the Gindecca in ablaze of sunset 
glory. Oh how magnificently looked Venice in that 
fight — ^rising behind us from the sea — all her superb 
towers and palaces, turrets and spires fused into gold ; 
and the waters about her, like a mirror of stained 
glass, without a ripple ! 

An hour and a half of hard rowing brought us to 
the nearest land. You should go to Venice to know 
how like a dream a reality may be. You will find it 
difficult to realize when you smell once more the 
fresh earth and grass and flowers, and walk about and 
see fields and mountains, that this city upon the sea 
exists out of the imagination. You float to it and 
about it and from it, in their light craft, so aerially, 
that it seems a vision. 

With a drive of two or three hours, half twilight, 
half moonlight, we entered Padua. It was too late to 
see the portrait of Petrarch, and I had not time to go 
to his tomb at Argua, twelve miles distant, so, musing 
on Livy and Gameot to both 0/ .frhQm. £adaa was a 
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home, I inquired for a eaJL A new one had lately 
been built in the centre of the town, quite the largest 
and most thronged I ever saw. Eisht or ten large, 
high-roofed halls were open, and fifled with tables, at 
which sat more beauty and fashion than I supposed 
all Padua could have mustered. I walked through 
one after another, without finding a seat, and was 
about turning to go out, and seek a place of less pre- 
tension, when an elderly lady, who sat with a party of 
seve/^^ eating ices, rose, with Italian courtesy, and of- 
ferec^^me a chair at their table. I accepted it, and 
made the acquaintance of eight as agreeable and pol- 
ished people as it has been my fortune to meet. We 
parted as if we had known each other as many weeks 
as minutes. I mention it as an instance of the man- 
ners of the country. 

Three hours more, through spicy fields and on a 
road Uned with the country-houses of the Venetian 
nobles, brought us to Victnza* It was past midnight, 
and not a soul stirring in the bright moonlight streets. 
I remember it as a kind of city of the dead. As we 
passed out of the .opposite gate, we detained for a mo- 
ment a carriage, with servants in splendid liveries, and 
a lady inside returning from a party in full dress. I 
rarely have seen so beautiful a head. The lamps 
ehone strongly on a broad pearl fillet on her forehead, 
and lighted up features such as we do not often meet 
even in Italy. A gentleman leaned back in the comer 
of the carnage, iast asleep — probably her husband! 

I breakfasted at Verona at seven. A humpbacked 
cicerone there took me to ♦» Juliet's tomb." A very 
high wall, green with age, surrounds what wad once a 
cemetery, just outside the city. An old woman an- 
swered the bell at the dilapidated gate, and, without 
saying a word, pointed to an empty granite sarcopha- 
gus, raised upon a rude pile of stones. ** Questa ?" 
asked I, with a doubtful look. ** Questa," said the 
old woman. " Questa !" said the hunchback. And 
here, I was to believe, lay the centle Juliet ! There 
was a raised place in the sarco|3iagus, with a hollow- 
ed socket for the head, and it was about the measure 
for a woman ! I ran my fingers through the cavity, 
and tried to imagine the dark curls that covered the 
hand of Father Lawrence as he laid her down in the 
trance, and fitted her beautiful head softly to the 
place. But where was " the tomb of the Capulets?" 
The beldame took me through a cabbage-garden, and 
drove off a donkey who was feeding on an artichoke 
that grew on the very spot. *^ Ecco 1" said she, point- 
ing to one of the slightly sunken spots on the surface. 
I deferred my belief, and paying an extra paul for the 
privilege of chipping off a fragment of the sto e cof- 
fin, followed the cicerone. 

The tombs of the Scaligers were more authentic. 
They stand in the centre of the town, with a highly 
ornamental railing about them, and are a perfect mock- 
ery of death with their splendor. If the poets and 
scholars whom these petty princes drew to their court 
had been buried in these airy tombs beside them, one 
would look at them with some interest. Now, one 
asks, ** who were the Scaligers, that their bodies 
should be lifted high in air in the midst of a city, 
and kept for ages, in marble and precious stones f" 
With less ostentation, however, it were pleasant to be 
9o disposed of after death, lifted thus into the sun, and 
in sight of moving and living creatures. 

I inquired for the old palace of the Capulets. The 
cicerone knew nothing about it, and I dismissed her 
and went into a cafl^. ** Two gentlemen of Verona" 
sat on different sidEes ; one reading, the other asleep, 
with his chin on his cane— an old, white-headed man, 
of about seventy. I sat down near the old centleman, 
and by the time I had eaten my ice, he awcHie. I ad- 
dressed him In Itahan, which I speak indifferently; 
bat, stumbling for a word, he politely helped me out 



in French, and I went on in th»t language with my hi- 
quirieg. He was the very man— a walkmg chronicle 
of Verona. He took up his hat and cane to conduct 
me to c<isa CajntleUi, and on the way told me the trae 
history, as I had heard it before, which differs but lit- 
tle, as you know, from Shakspere's version. The 
whole story is in the annuals. 

After a half hour's walk among the handsomer, and 
more modem parts of the city, we stopp^ opposite a 
house of an antique construction, but newly stuccoed 
and painted. A wheelwright occupied the lower sto- 
ry, and by the sign, the upper part was used as a tav- 
ern. " Impossible !" said I, as I looked at the fresh 
front and the staring ngn. The old gentleman smiled, 
and kept his cane pointed at it in silence. •* It is well 
authenticated," said he, after enjoying my astonish- 
ment a minute or two, and the mterior still bears 
marks of a palace. We went in and mounted the 
dirty staircase to a large hall on the second floor. The 
frescoes and cornices had not been touched, and, 1 in- 
vited my kind old fnend to an early dinner on the spot. 
He accepted, and we went back to the cathedral, and 
sat an hour in the only cool place in an Italian city. 
The best dinner the house could afibrd was rea^ 
when we returned, and a pleasanter one it has never 
been my fortune to sit down to ; thouffh« for die meats, 
I have eaten better. That I ralishea an hour in the 
very hall where the masque must have been held, to 
which Romeo ventured in the house of his enemy, to 
see the fair Juliet, you may easily belleye. The wine 
was not so bad either that my Imagination did not 
warm all fiction into fact ; and another time, perhaps, I 
may describe my old friend and the dinner more par- 
ticularly. 

LETTER XXXV. 
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I LEFT Verona with the courier at aonset, and was 
at Mantua in a few hours. I went to bed in a dirty 
hotel, the best in the place, and awoke, bitten at every 
pore by fleas— the first I have encountered in Italy, 
strange as it may seem, in a conntry that swarms with 
them. For the next twenty*four hours I was in such 
positive pain that my interest in '* VirgiPs birthplace** 
quite evaporated. I hired a caUche, and travelled all 
night to Modena, 

I liked the town as I drove in, and after sleeping an 
hour or two, I went out in search of " Tassoni's buck- 
et** (which Rogers says is not Oie true one), and the 
picture of ** Oinevra-*^ The am thina; I met was a 
man going to execution. He was a tiJl, exceedingly 
handsome man ; and, I thought, a marked gentleman, 
even in his fetters. He was one of the body-guard of 
the duke, and had joined a conspiracy against him, in 
which he had taken the first step by firing at him 
from a window as he passed. I saw him guillotined, 
but I will spare you the description. The duke is the 
worst tyrant in Italy, it is well known, and has been 
fired at eighteen times in the streets. So said the 
cicerone, who added, that ** the d — 1 took care of his 
own.** Afler many fruitless inquiries, I could find 
nothing of '^ the picture,*' and I took my place for 
Bologna in the afternoon. 

I was at Bologna at ten the next morning. As I- 
felt rather indisposed, I retained my seat with ihe 
courier for Florence^ and, hungry with travel and a 
long fast, went mto a restoMrant^ to mak^ the .best me . 
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of the hoar given me for refreshment. A party of 
Austrian officers sat at one end of the only table, 
breakfasting ; and here I experienced the first rude- 
ness I hare seen in Europe. I mention it to show its 
rarity, and the manner in which, eren among military 
, men, a quarrel is guarded against or prevented. A 
young man, who seemed the wit of the party, chose to 
make comments from time to time on the solidity of 
what he considered my breakfast. These became at 
last so pointed, that I was compelled to rise and de- 
mand an apology. With one voice, all except the 
offender, immediately sided with me, and insisted on 
the justice of the demand, with so many apologies of 
their own, that J regretted noticmg the thing at all. 
The young man rose, after a minute, and offered me 
his hand in the frankest manner ; and then calling for 
a fresh bottle, they drank wine with me, and I went 
back to my breakfast. In America, such an incident 
would have ended, nine times out of teo, in a duel. 

The two mounted ^en$ d*armts, who usually attend 
the courier at night, joined us as we began to ascend 
the Appenines. We stopped at eleven to sup on the 
highest mountain between Bologna and Florence, and 
I was glad to get to the kitchen fire, the clear moon- 
light was so cold. Cluckens were turning on the long 
•pit, and sounds of high merriment came from the 
rooms above. A bridal par^ of English had just ar- 
rived, and every chamber and article of provision was 
engaged. They had nothing to give us. A compli- 
ment to the hostess and a bribe to the cook had their 
usual effect, however ; and as one of the dragoons had 
ridden back a mile or two for my travelling cap, which 
had dropped off while I was asleep, I inrited them both, 
with the courier, to share my bribed supper. The 
cloth was spread right before the fire, on the same 
table with all the cook's paraphernalia, and a merry 
and picturesque supper we had of it. The rough Tus- 
can flasks of wine and Etruscan pitchers, the brazen 
helmets formed on the finest models of the antique, 
the long mustaches, and dark Italian eyes of the 
men, ail in the bright light of a blazing fire, made a 
picture that Salvator Rosa would have relished. We 
had time for a hasty song or two after the dishes were 
cleared, and then went ffayly on our way to Florence. 

Excuse the brevity of this epistle, but I must stop 
here, or lose the opportunity of sending. If my let- 
ters do not reach you with the utmost regularity, it is 
tto fault of mine. You can not imagine the difficulty 
I frequently experience in getting a safe conveyance. 
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I SPENT a week at the baths of Lucca, which is 
about sixty miles north of Florence, and the Saratoga 
of Italy. None of the cities are habitable in summer 
for the heat, and there flocks all the world to bathe 
and keep cool by day, and dance and intrigue by night, 
fh»m spring to autumn. It is very like the month of 
June in our country in many respects, and the difler- 
ences are not dbagreeable. The scenery is the finest 
of its kind in Italy. The whole village is built about 
a bridge across the river Lima, which meets the Ser- 
chio a half mile below. On both sides of the stream 
the mountains rise so abruptly, that the houses are 
erected against them, and from the summits on both 
I you look directly down on the street. Half-way 



up one of the hills stands a cluster of houses, over- 
looking the valley to fine advantage, and these are 
rather the most fashionable lodgings. Round the base 
of this mountain runs the Lima, and on its banks for 
a mile is laid out a superb road, at the extremity of 
which is another cluster of buildings, called the villa, 
composed of the duke*s palace and bat hs, a nd some 
fifty lodging-houses. This, like the patlTiSlff |t Sara- 
toga, is usually occupied by invalids and peoole of 
more retired habits. I have found no hill scefery in 
Europe comparable to the baths of LuccAp, The 
mountains ascend so sharply and join so closely, that 
two hours of the sun are lost, morning and evening, 
and the heat is very little felt. The valley is formed 
by four or five small mountains, which are clothed 
from the base to the summit with the finest chestnut 
woods ; and dotted over with the nest-like cottages of 
the Luccese peasants, the smoke from which, morning 
and evening, breaks through' the trees, and steals up 
to the summits with an effect than which a painter 
could not conceive anything more beautiful. It is 
quite a little paradise ; and with the drives along the 
river on each side at the mountain foot, and the trim 
winding-paths in the hills, there is no lack of oppor- 
tunity for the freest indulgence of a love of Scenery 
or amusement. 

Instead of living as we do in great hotels, the peo- 
ple at these baths take their own lodgings, three or 
four families in a house, and meet in their drives and 
walks, or in small exclusive parties. The duke gives 
a ball every Tuesdav, to which all respectable strangers 
are invited ; and while I was there an Italian prince, 
who married into the royal family of Spain, gave a 
grand /cte at the theatre. There is usually some par- 
ty eyery night, and with the freedom of a watering- 
place, they are rather the pleasantest I have seen iu 
Italy. The duke's chamberlain, an Italian cavalier, 
has the charge of a casino, or public hall, which is 
0])en day and night for conversation, dancing and play. 
The Italians frequent it very much, and it is free to 
all well-dressed people ; and as there is always a band 
of music, the English sometimes make up a party, 
and spend the evening there in dancing or promena- 
ding. It is maintained at the duke's expense, lights, 
music, and all, and he finds his equivalent in the prof- 
its of the gambling bank. 

I scarce know who of the distinguished people I 
met there would interest you. The village was full 
of coroneted carriages, whose masters were nobles of 
every nation, and every reputation. The originals of 
two well-known characters happened to be there — 
Scott's Diana Vernon^ and the Mi9S Pratt of the In- 
heritance. The former is a Scotch lady, with five or 
six children : a tall, superb woman still, with the look 
of a mountain-queen, who rode out every night wiih 
two gallant boys mounted on ponies, and dashmg after 
her with the spirit you would bespeak for the sons of 
Die Vernon. Her husband was the best horseman 
there, and a " has been" handsome fellow, of about 
forty-five. An Italian abb6 came up to her one night, 
at a small party, and told her he '* wondered the king 
of England did not marry her." "Miss Pratt" was 
the companion of an English lady of fortune, who 
lived on the floor below me. She was still what she 
used to be, a much-laughed-at but much-sought per- 
son, and it was quite requisite to know her. She few 
into a passion whenever the book was named. The 
rest of the world there was very much what it is else- 
where — a medley of agreeable and disagreeable, intel- 
ligent and stupid, elegant and awkward. The tpomen 
were perhaps superior in style and manner to those 
ordinarily met in such places in America, and the tnen 
vastly inferior. . It is so wherever I have been on the 
comment. 

I remained at the baths a few weeks, recruiting— 
for the hot weather and travel had, for the first time in 
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mjr life, worn upon me. They say that a summer in 
ItaJ/ is equal to hye years elsewhere, in its ravages 
upon the constitution, and so I found it. 
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After five or six weeks sejovr at the baths of Lucca, 
the only exception to the pleasure of which was an 
attack of the " country fever,** I am again on the road, 
with a pleasant party, bound for Venice ; but passing 
by cities I had not seen, I have been from one place 
to another for a week, till I find myself to-day in Mo- 
dena — a place I might as well not have seen at all as 
to have hurried through, as I was compelled to do a 
month or two since. To go back a little, however, 
our first stopping-place was the city of Lucca, about 
fifteen miles from the baths; a little, clean, beautiful 
^em of a town, with a wall three miles round only, 
and on the top of it a broad carriage road, giving you 
on every side views of the best cultivated and loveliest 
country^ in Italy. The traveller finds nothing so 
rural and quiet, nothing so happy-looking, in the whole 
land. The radius to the horizon is nowhere more 
than five or six miles ; and the bright green farms and 
luxuriant vineyards stretch from the foot of the wall 
to the summits of the lovely mountains which form 
the theatre around. It is a very ancient town, but the 
dutchy is so rich and flourishing that it bears none of 
the marks of decay, so conunon to even more modem 
towns in Italy. Here Cesar is said to have stopped to 
deliberate on passing the Rubicon. 

The palace of the duke is the prettiest I ever saw. 
There is not a room in it you could not Uve in — and 
no feeling is less common than this in visiting palaces. 
It is furnished with splendor, too— but with such an 
eye to comfort, such taste and elegance, that you 
would respect the princess affections uat should order 
such a one. The duke of Lucca, however, is never 
at home. He is a young man of twenty-eight or 
thirty, and spends his time and money in travelling, as 
caprice takes him. He has been now for a year at 
Vienna, where he spends the revenue of these rich 
plains most lavishly. The dutchess, too, travels always, 
but in a different direction, and the people complain 
loudly of the desertion. For many years they have 
now been both absent and parted. The duke is a 
member of the royal family of Spain, and at the death 
of Maria Louisa of Parma, he becomes Duke of Par- 
ma, and the dutchy goes to Tuscany. 

From Lucca we crossed the Appenines, by a road 
seldom travelled, performing the hundred miles to 
Modena in three days. We suffered, as all must who 
leave the high roads in continental countries, more 
privations than the novelty was worth. The moun- 
tain scenery was fine, of course, but I think less so 
than that on the passes between Florence and Bologna, 
the account of which I wrote a few weeks since. We 
were too happy to get to Modena* ' 



Modena lies in the vast campagnia lying between 
the Appenines and the Adriatic— 4in immense plain 
looking like the sea as far as the eye can stretch from 
north to south. The view of it from the mountains 
in descending is magnificent beyond description. The 
capital of the little dutchy lay in the midst of us, like a 
speck on a green carpet, and smaller towns and rivers 
varied its else unbroken surface of vineyards and fields. 
We reached the gates just as a »1ne sunset was redden- 
ing the ramparts and towers, and, giving up our pass- 
ports to the soldier on guard, rattM in to the hotel. 

The town is full of Austrian troops, and in our walk 
to the ducal palace we met scarce any one else. The 
streets look gloomy and neglected, and the people 
singularly dispirited and poor. This petty duke of 
Modena is a man of about fifty, and said to be the 
greatest tyrant after Don Miguel in the world. The 
prisons are full of suspected traitors : one hundred 
and thirty of the best families of the dutchy are ban* 
ished for liberal opinions ; three hundred and over are 
now under arrest (among them a considerable number 
of ladies); and many of the Modenese nobility are 
now serving in the galleys for conspiracy. He haa 
been shot at eighteen times. The last man who at- 
tempted it, as I stated in a former letter, was executed 
the morning I passed through Modena on my return 
from Venice. With all this he is a fine soldier, and 
his capita] looks in all respects like a garrison in the 
first style of discipline. He is just now absent at a 
chateau three miles in the country. 

The palace is a union of splendor and meanness 
within. The endless succession of state apartments 
are gorgeously draped and ornamented, but the en- 
trance halls and intermediate passages are fumishad 
with an economy you would scarce find exceeded in 
the ** worst inn's worst room." Modena is Corregio's 
birthplace, and it was from a duke of Modena that he 
received the bag of copper coin which occasioDed his 
death. It was, I think, the meager reward of hie 
celebrated ** Night," and he broke a bloodvessel in 
carrying it to his house. The duke has sold this pic- 
ture, as well as eveiy other other sufficiently cele^ 
brated to bring a princely price. . His gallery is a 
heap of trash, with but here and there a redeeminc 
thing. Among others, there is a portrait of a boy, I 
think by Kembrandt, very intellectual and lofty, yet 
with all the youthfulness of fourteen ; and a copy of 
"Giorgione's mistress," the *Move in life" of the 
Manfrein palace, so admired by Lord Byron. Ther« 
is also a remarkably fine crucifixion, I forget by whom*. 

The front of the palace is renowned for its beauty* 
In a street near it, we passed a house half battered 
down by cannon. It was the residence of the chief 
of a late conspiracy, who was betrayed a few hours 
before his plot was ripe. He refused to surrender* 
and before the ducal troops had mastered his house, 
the revolt commenced and the duke was driven from 
Modena. He returned in a week or two with some 
three thousand Austrians, and has kept possession by 
their assistance ever since. While we were waiting 
dinner at the hotel, I took up a volume of the Mode- 
nese law, and opened upon a statute forbidding all 
subjects of the dutchy to live out of the duke's territo-. 
ries under pain of the entire confiscation of their prop- 
erty. They are liable to arrest, also, if it is suspected 
that they are taking measures to remove. The alter- 
natives are oppression here or poverty elsewhere, and 
the result is that the duke has scarce a noble left in 
his realm. 

Modena is a place of great antiquity. It was a 
strong-hold in the time of Cesar, and after his death 
was occupied by Brutus, and besieged by Antony. 
There are no traces left, except some mutilated and 
uncertain relics in the museum. 

We drove to Bologna the following morning, and I 
slept once more in Rogers's chamber at ^ the Pilgrim.*' 
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I have described thie city, which I passed on my way 
to Venicev to folly before, that I pees it orer now with 
the mere mention. I should not forget, however, my 
acquaintance with a snuflfy little librarian, who showed 
me the mannscripte of Tasso and Ariosto, with much 
aaiiising importance. 

We crossed the Po to the Austrian custom-house. 
Oar trunks were turned inside out, our papers and 
hooks examined, our passports studied for flaws— as 
vsual. After two hours of vexation, we were permit- 
ted to go on board the steamboat, thanking Heaven 
that our troubles were over for a week or two, and 
giving Austria the common benediction she gets from 
travellers. The ropes were cast off from the pier 
when a police retainer came running to the boat, and 
ordered our whole party on shore, bag and baggage. 
Our passports, which had been retained to be sent on 
to Venice by the captain, were irregular. We had 
not passed by Florence, and they had not the signa- 
ture of the Austrian ambassador. We were ordered 
imperatively back over the Po, with a flat assurance 
that without first goin? to Florence, we never could 
see Venice. To the ladies of the party, who had 
made themselves certain of seeing this romance of 
eities in twelve hours, it was a sad disappointment, and 
after seeing them safely seated in the return shallop, 
I thought I would go and make a desperate appeal to 
die comraissaiy in person. My nominal commission 
as aitaehi to the legation at Paris, served me in this 
case as it had often done before, and making myself 
and the honor of the American nation responsible for 
the innocent designs of a party of ladies upon Venice, 
the dirty and surly commissary signed our passports 
and permitted us to remand our baggage. 

It was with unmingled pleasure that I saw again the 
towers and palaces of Venice rising from uie sea. 
The splendid approach to the Piazzetta ; the transfer 
to the gondola and its soft motion ; the swift and still 
elide beneath the balconies of palaces, with whose 
ustory I vras familiar; and the renewal of my own 
fine impressions in the surprise and delight of others, 
BMde up, altogether, a moment of high happiness. 
There is nothing like— nothing equal to Venice. She 
is the ci^ of the imagination — the realization of ro- 
mance— tlie queen of splendor and softness and luxury. 
Allow all her decay — ^feel all her degradation — see the 
**Huns in her palaces,'* and the *^ Greek upon her 
mart,*' and, after all, she is alone in the world for 
beauty, and, spoiled as she has been by successive 
eonquerors, almost for riches too. Her churches of 
marble, with their floors of precious stones, and walls 
of gold and mosaic ; her ducal palace, with its world 
of art and massy magnificence ; her private palaces, 
with their fronts of inland gems, and balconies and 
towers of inimitable workmanship and richness; her 
lovely islands and mirror-like canals — all distinguish 
iMr, and will till the sea rolls over her, as one of the 
venders of time. 



LETTER XXXVni. 

TSHICEH-CHtTBCa OF THE JESUITS — A MARBLE CTTBTAIN 
— ORIGINAL or TITIAN's MARTYRDOM OF ST. LAW- 
BBROE — A SUMMER MORTTING — ARMENIAN ISLAND — 
▼ISrr 'TO A CLOISTER — A CELEBRATED MONK — ^THE 
poet's study — ^ILLUMINATED COPIES OF THE BIBLE 
— THE BTRANGER*S BOOK — A CLEAN PRINTING-OF- 
FICB — THE HOSPITAL FOE THE INSANE — INNOCENT 
AND HAPPY-LOOKING MANIACS — THE CELLS FOR UN- 
GOVERNABLE LUNATICS — BARBARITY OF THE KEEPER 
— ^MISERABLE PROVISIONS — ANOTHER GLANCE AT THE 
ntlSONS UNDER THE DUCAL PALACE — THE OfFICE OF 
ErECUTIONER — THE ARSENAL — THE STATE GALLERY 
— <rHB ARMOR OF HENRY THE FOURTH — A CURIOUS 
SIT— MACBIKS8 FOB TORTURE, ETC. 



In a first visit to a great European city it is diilicalt 
not to let n^any things escape notice. Among several 
churches which I did not see when I was here before, 
is that of the Jesuits, It is a temple worthy of the ce- 
lebrity of this splendid order. The proportions are 
finer than those of most of the Venetian churches, 
and the interior is one tissue of curious marbles and 
gold. As we entered, we were first struck with the 
grace and magnificence of a large heavy curtain, hang- 
ing over the pulpit, the folds of which, and the figures 
wrought upon it, struck us as unusually elegant and 
ingenious. Our astonishment was not lessened when 
we found it was one solid mass of verd-antique marble. 
Its sweep over the side and ftont of the pulpit is as 
careless as if it were done by the wind. The whole 
ceiling of the church is covered with sequin gold — the 
finest that is coined. In one of the side chapels is the 
famous " Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," by Titian. A 
fine copy of it (said in the catafogue to be the original) 
was exhibited in the Boston Auienseum a year or two 
since. _^ 

It is Sunday, and the morning has been of a heav- 
enly, summer, sunny calmness, such as is seen often 
in Italy, and once in a year, perhaps, in New England. 
It is a kind of atmosphere that to breathe is to be 
grateful and happy. We have been to the Armenian 
island-»a little gem on the bosom of the Lagune, a 
mile from Venice, where stands the monastery, to 
which place Lord Byron went daily to study and trans- 
late with the fathers. There is just room upon it for 
a church, a convent, and a little garden. It looks 
afloat on the water. Our gondola glided up to the 
clean stone stairs, and we were received by one of the 
order, a hale but venerable looking monk, in the Ar- 
menian dress, the long black cassock and small round 
cap, his beard long and scattered with gray, and his 
complexion and eyes of a cheerful, child-like clearness, 
such as regular and simple habits alone can give. I 
inquired, as we walked through the cloister, for the fa- 
ther with whom Lord Byron studied, and of whom the 
poet speaks so often and so highly in his letters. The 
monk smiled and bowed modestly, and related a little 
incident that had happened to him at Padua, where he 
had met t^vo American travellers, who had asked him 
of himself in the same manner. He had forgotten 
their names, but from his description 1 presum^ one 
to have been Professor Longfellow, of Bowdoin uni- 
versity. 

The stillness and cleanliness about the convent, as 
we passed through the cloisters and halls, rendered 
the impression upon a stranger delightful. We passed 
the small garden, in which grew a stately oleander in 
full blossom, and thousands of smaller flowers, in neat 
beds and vases, and after walking through the church, 
a plain and pretty one, we came to the library, where 
the monk had studied with the poet. It is a proper 
place for study— disturbed by nothing but the dash of 
oars from a passing gondola, or the scream of a sea- 
bird, and well furnished with books in every language, 
and very luxurious chairs. The monk showed us an 
encyclopaedia, presented to himself by an English lady 
of rank, who had visited the convent often. His hand- 
some eyes flashed as he pointed to it on the shelves. 
We went next into a smaller room, where the more 
precious manuscripts are deposited, and he showed us 
curious illuminated copies of the Bible, and gave us 
the stranger*s book to inscribe our names. Byron 
had scrawled histhere before us, and the emperess Ma- 
ria Louisa had written hers twice on separate visits. 
The monk then brought us a volume of prayers, in 
twenty-five languages, translated by himselh We 
bought copies, and upon some remark of one of the 
ladies upon his acquirements, he ran from one lan- 
guage to another, speaking English, French, Italian, 
German, and Datcbt with equal nctliQf. I^ English 
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was quite wonderful; aond a lady from Rotterdam, 
who waa with 113, pronounced his Dutch and German 
excellent. We then bought small histories of the or- 
der, written by an English gentleman, who had studied 
at the island, and pasMd on to the printing-office— the 
6rst clean one I ever saw, and quite th» beet appointed. 
Here the monks print their bibles and prayer^oks ie 
really beautiful Armenian type, beside almanacs, and 
other useful publications for Constantinople, and other 
parts of Turkey. The monk wrote his name at our 
request (PascaS Aucher) in the blank leaves of onr 
books, and we parted fiom him at the water-stairs 
with sincere regret. I reeommend this monastery to 
all traTcllers to Venice. 

Oa eur return we passed near an island, upon which 
stands a single building— 4ub insane hospital. I was 
not very curious to enter it, but the gondolier assured 
us that it was a common visit for strangers, and we con- 
sented to go in* We were received by the keeper, 
who went through the horrid scene like a regular 
cicerone, giving us a cold and rapid histoiy of every ' 
patient that arrested our attention. The men's apart- 
ment was the first, and I should never have supposed 
them insane. They were all silent, and either read 
or slept like the inmates of common hospitals. We 
came to a side door, and as it opened, the confusion of 
a hundred tongues burst through, and we were intro- 
duced into the apartment for women. The noise was 
deafening. After traversing a short gallery, we entered 
a large hall, containing pertiaps fifty females. There 
was a simultaneous smoothing back of the hair and 
prinking of the dress through the room. These, 
the keeper said, were the well-behaved patients, and 
more innocent and happy-looking people I never saw. 
If to be happv is to be wise, I should believe with the 
mad philosopher, that the world and the lunatic should 
change names. One large, fine-looking woman took 
upon herself to do the honors of the place, and came 
forward with a graceful courtesy and a smile of conde- 
scension and begged the ladies to take off their bon- 
nets, and offered me a chair. Even with her closely- 
shaven head and coarse flannel dress, she seemed a la- 
dy. The keeper did not know her history. Her at- 
tentions were occasionally interrupted by a stolen 
S lance at the keeper, and a shrinking in of the shoul- 
ers, like a child that had been whipped. One hand- 
some and perfectly heahhy-looking girl of eighteen, 
walked up and down the hall, with her arms folded, 
and a sweet smile on her face, apparently lost in pleas- 
ing thought, and taking no notice of us. Only one 
was in bed, and her face might have been a conception 
of Michael Aogeio for horror. Her hair was uncut, 
and fell over her eyes, her tongue hung from her 
mouth, her eyes were sunken and restless, and the 
deadly pallor over features drawn into the intensest 
look of mental agony completed a picture that made 
my heart sick, ^r bed was clean, and she was as well 
cared for as she could be, apparently. 

We mounted a flight of stairs to the eelis. Here 
were confined those who were violent and ungoverna- 
ble. The mingled sounds that came through the 
gratings as we passed were terrific. Laughter of a 
demoniac wildness, moans, complaints in every lan- 
guage, screams— ^veiy sound that could express im- 
patience and fear and suffering saluted our ears. The 
keeper opened most of the cells and went in, rousing 
occasionally one that was asleep, and insbting that all 
should appear at the grate. I remonstrated, of course, 
against such a piece of barbarity, but he said he did 
it for all strangers, and took no notice of our pity. 
The cells were small, just large enough for a bed, up- 
on the post of which hung a small coarse doth bac, 
containing two or three loaves of the coarsest bread. 
There was no other furniture. The beds were bags 
of straw, without sheets or pillows, and each had a 
coarse piece of matting for a eoveriDf • I espveseod 



some horror at the miserable provision made for their 
comfort, but was told that they broke and injured 
themselves with any loose furniture, and were so reck- 
less in their habits, that it was impossible to give them 
any other bedding than straw, which was changed ev- 
ery day. I observed that each patient had a wisp of 
long straw tied up in a bundle, given them, as the 
keeper said, to employ their hands and amuse them. 
The wooden blind before one of the gratings was re- 
moved, and a girl flew to it with the ferocity of a tiger, 
thrust her hands at us through the bars, and threw 
her bread out into the passage, with a took of violent 
and uncontrolled anger such as I never saw. She 
was tall, and very fine-looking. In another cell lay a 
poor creature, with her face dreadfully torn, and her 
hands tied strongly behind her. She was tossing about 
restlessly upon her straw, and muttering to herself in- 
distinctly. The man said she tore her face and bosom 
whenever she could get her hands free, and was his 
worst patient. In the last cell was a giri of eleven or 
twelve years, who began to cry piteously the moment 
the bolt was drawn. She was in bed, and uncovered 
her head very unwillingly, and evidently expected to 
be whipped. There was another range of cells above, 
but we had seen enough, and were glad to get out 
upon the calm Lagune. There could scarcely be a 
stronger contrast than between those two islands lying 
side by side— the first the very picture of regularity 
and happiness, and the last a refuge for distraction and 
misery. The feeling of gratitude to God for reason 
after such a scene is irresistible. 

In visiting again the prisons under the ducal palace, 
several additional circumstances were told us. The 
condemned were compelled to become executioners. 
They were led from their cells into the dark passage 
where stood the secret guillotine, and without warning 
forced to put to death a fellow-creature either by this 
instrument, or the more horrible method of strangling 
against a grate. The guide said that the office of ex- 
ecutioner was held in such horror that it was impossi- 
ble to fill it, and hence this dreadful alternative. When 
a prisoner was about to be executed, his clothes were 
sent home to his family with the message, that ** the 
state would care for him." How much more agoni- 
zing do these circumstances seem, when we remember 
that most of the victims were men of rank and educa- 
tion, condemned on suspicion of political crimes, and 
often with families refined to a most unfortunate ca- 
pacity for mental torture ! One ceases to regret the 
fall of the Venetian republic, when he sees with how 
much crime and tyranny her splendor was accompa- 
nied. — 

I saw at the arsenal to-day the model of the ** Bu- 
centaur,'* the state galley in which the doge of Venice 
went out annually to marry him to the sea. This 
poetical relic (which, in Cbilde Harold's time, *' lay 
rotting unrestored") was burnt by the French — ^why, 
I can not conceive. It was a departure from their 
usual habit of respect to the curious and beautiful ; 
and if they had been jealous of such a vestige of the 
grandeur of a conquered people, it might at least 
have been sent to Paris as easily as *' Saint Mark's 
steeds of brass," and would have been as great a curi- 
osity. I would rather have seen the Bucentaur than 
all their other plunder. The arsenal contains many 
other treasures. The armor given to the city of Venice 
by Henry the Fourth is there, and a curious key con- 
structed to shoot poisoned needles, and used by one 
of the Henrys, I have forgotten which, to despatch 
any one who offended him in his presence. One or 
two curious machines for torture were shown us— 
mortars into which the victim was put, with an iron 
armor open only at the ear, which was screwed down 
upon him till his head was crushed, or confession 
stopped the torture* ,^ ^T ^ 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

TENICS — SAN ILLRC'S GRVKCH — ^BECOCLECTIONS OF HOME 
— ^FESTA AT THE LIDO— A POETICAL SCENE — AV ITAL- 
LIN ST7N9ET — PALACE OF MANFRINI — ^PESARO'S PAL- 
ACE AND COTTNTRT RESIDENCE — CHURCH OF SAINT 
MART OF NAZARETH — PADUA — ^THE UNIVER8ITT— 
STATUES OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS — THE PUB- 
LIC PALACE — BUST OF TITUS LIVT — BUST OF PE- 
TRARCH — CHURCH OP ST. ANTONY DURING MASS — 
THE saint's CHIN AND TONGUE — MARTTRDOM OF 
ST. AGATHA — ^AUSTRIAN AND GERMAN SOLDIERS — 
traveller's RECORD-BOOK — PETRARCH's COTTAGE 
AND TOMB — ^ITALIAN SUMMER AFTERNOON — THE PO- 
ST'S HOUSE — ^A FINE VIEW — THE ROOM WHERE PE- 
TRARCH DIED, ETC. 

I WAS loitering down one of the gloomy aisles of 
San Marc's church, just at twilight this evening, lis- 
tening to the far-off Ave Maria in one of the cUstant 
chapels, when a Boston gentleman, who I did not 
know was abroad, entered with his family, and passed 
up to the altar. It is difficult to conceive with what a 
tide the half-forgotten circumstances of a home, So far 
away, rush back upon one's heart in a strange land, 
after a long absence, at the sight of familiar faces. I 
could realize nothing about me after it*-the glittering 
mosaic of precious stones under my feet, the gold and 
splendid colors of the roof above n^e, the echoes of 
the monotonous chant through the arches — ^foreign 
and strange as these circumstances all were. I was 
irresistibly at home, the familiar pictures of my native 
place filling my eye, and the recollections of those 
whom I love and honor there crowding upon my heart 
with irrepressible emotion. The feeling is a painful 
one, and with the necessity for becoming again a for- 
getful wanderer, remembering home only as a dream, 
one shrinks from such things. The reception of a 
letter, even, destroys a day. 

There has been a gr^ndfesta to-day at the Lido. 
This, yon know, is a long island, forming part of the 
sea-wall of Venice. It is, perhaps, Ave or six miles 
long, covered in part with groves of small trees, and a 
fine green sward ; and to the Venetians, to whom leaves 
and grass are holyday novelties, is the scene of their 

Siyest fe9t€L8, They were dancing and dining utider 
e trees ; and in front of the fort which crowns the 
island, the Austrian commandant had pitched his tent, 
and with a band of military music, the officers were 
waltzing with ladies in a circle of green-sward, making 
altogether a very poetical scene. We passed an hour 
or two wandering among this gay and unconscious 
people, and came home by one of the loveliest sunsets 
that ever melted sea and sky together. Venice looked 
like a vision of a city hanging in mid-air. 

We have been again to that delightful palace of 
Manfrini. The " Portia swallowing fire," the Rem- 
brandt portrait, the far-famed "Giorgione, son and 
wife," and twenty others, which to see is to be charm- 
ed, delighted me once more. I believe the surviving 
Manfrein is the only noble left in Venice. Pesaro, 
who disdained to live in his countiy after its liberty 
was gone, died lately in London. His palace here is 
the finest structure I have seen, and his country-house 
on the Brenta is a paradise. It must have been a 
strong feeling which exiled him from them for eigh- 
teen years. 

In coming from the Manfrini, we stopped at the 
church of " St. Slary of Nazareth." This is one of 
those whose cost might buy a kingdom. Its gold and 
marbles oppress one with their splendor. In the cen- 
tre of the ceiling is a striking fresco of the bearing of 



'« Loretto*8 chapel through the air;" and In one of ths 
comers a lovely portrait of a boy looking over a bal- 
ustrade, done by the artist at fourteen years of age! 

Padua.— We have passed two days in this venera- 
ble city of leafning, including a visit to Petrarch's 
tomb at Arqua. The university here is still in its 
glory, with fifteen hundred students. It has never 
declined, I believe, since Livy's time. The beautiful 
inner court has two or three galleries, crowded with 
the arms of the nobles and distinguished iudividuab 
who have received its honors. It has been the " cradle 
of princes" from every part of Europe. 

Around one of the squares of the city, stand forty 
or fifty statues of the great and distinguished foreign- 
ers who have received their education here. It hap- 
pened to be the month of vacation, and we could not 
see the interior. 

At a public palace, so renowned for the size and 
singular architecture of its principal hall, we saw a 
very antique bust of Titus Livy— a fine, cleanly-chis- 
elled, scholastic old head, that looked like the spirit 
of Latin imbodied. We went thence to the Duomo, 
where they show a beautiful bust of Petrarch, who 
lived at Padua Some of the latter years of his life. It 
is a softer and more voluptuous countenance than is 
given him in the pictures. 

The church of Saint Antony here has stood just 
six hundred years. It occupied a century in building, 
and is a rich and noble old specimen of the taste of 
the times, with eight cupolas and towers, twenty-seven 
chapels inside, four immense organs, and countless 
statues and pictures. Saint Antony's body lies in the 
midst of the principal chapel, which is surrounded 
with relievos representing his miracles, done in the 
best manner of the glorious artists of antiquity. We 
were there during mass, and the people were nearly 
sufiTocating themselves in the press to touch the altar 
and tomb of the saint. This chapel was'formerly lit 
by massive silver lamps, which Napoleon took, pre- 
senting them with their models in gilt. He also ex- 
acted fh>m them three thousand sequins for permission 
to retain the chin and tongue of St. Antony, which 
works miracles still, and are preserved in a splendkl 
chapel with immense brazen doors. Behind the main 
altar I saw a harrowing picture by Teipolo, of the 
martyrdom of St. Agatha. Her breasts are cut off, 
and lying in a dish. The expression in the face of 
the dying woman is painfully well done. 

Returning to the inn, we passed a magnificent palace 
on one of the squares, upon whose marble' steps and 
column-bases, sat hundreds of brutish Austrian troops, 
smoking and laughing at the passers-by. This is a 
sight you may see now all through Italy. The pala- 
ces of her proudest nobles are turned into barracks for 
foreign troops, and there is scarce a noble old church 
or monastery that is not defiled with their filth. The 
German soldiers are, without exception, the most stol- 
id and disagreeable looking body of men I ever saw, 
and they have little to soften the indignant feeling with 
which one sees them rioting in this lovely and oppress- 
ed countiy. 

We passed an hour before bedtime in the usual 
amusement of travellers in a foreign hotel — reading 
the traveller's record-book. Walter Scott's name was 
written there, and hundreds of distinguished names 
besides. I was pleased to find, on a leaf far back, 
" Edward Everett," written in his own round legible 
hand. There were at least the names of fifty Ameri- 
cans, within the dates of the year past— such a wan- 
dering nation we are. Foreigners express their aston- 
ishment always at their numbers in these cities. 

On the afternoon of the next day, we went to Arqua, 
on a pilgrimage to Petrarch's cottage and tomb. It 
was an Italian summer afternoon, and the Euganeao 
hillt were rismg men and lp^^7« JH^^L^f^^*'' "^ ^^^ 
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Itigh above them, and the yellow of the early sunset 
already commenciDg to glow about the horizon. 

We left the carriage at the '^pelluoid lake," and 
went into the hills a mile, plucking the ripe grapes 
which hung over the road in profusion. We were 
soon at the little village and the tomb, which stands 
just before the church door, ** reared in air/' The 
foiur laurels Byron mentions are dead. We passed up 
the hill to the poet's house, a rural stone cottaxe, 
commanding a lovely view of the camtpagna from me 
portico. Sixteen villages may be counted from the 
door, and the two large towns of Rovigo and Ferrara 
are distinguishable in a clear atmosphere. It was a 
retreat fit for a poet. We went through the rooms, 
and saw the poet's cat, stuffed and exhibited behind a 
wire grating, bis chair and desk, his portrait in fresco, 
and Laura's, and the small closet-like room where he 
died. It was an interesting visit, and we returned by 
the golden twilight of this heavenly climate, repeating 
Childe Harold, and wishing for his pen to describe 
afresh the scene about us. 

LETTER XL. 

BXCURSION FHOM TERICE TO TEROIfA — TSUTB OP 
BTROH's description OP ITAI.IAN SCENERT — THE 
IX>MBARDT PEASANTRY— APPEARANCE OF THE CO0N* 
TRT-— MANNER OP CULTIVATING THE VINE ON MV- 
INO TRESS— THE VINTAGE— ANOTHER VISIT TO JU- 
LIET'S TOMR — THE OPERA AT VERONA — THE PRI- 
MA DONNA— ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE — BOLOONA 
AOAIN — MADAME MALTBRAN IN LA GAZZA LADRA— 
CHEAP LUXURIES— THE PALACE OF THE LAMBAC- 
CARI— A MAGDALEN OF GUIDO CARRACCI — CHARLES 
THE second's BEAUTIES— VALLET OF THE ARNO— 
FLORENCE ONCE MORE. 

Our gondola set us on shore at Fusina an hour or 
two before sunset, with a sky (such as we have had 
for &ye months) without a cloud, and the same prom- 
ise of a golden sunset, to which I have now become 
so accustomed, that rain and a dark heaven would 
seem to me almost unnatural. It was the hour and 
the spot at which Childe Harold must have left Ven- 
ice, and we look at the ** blue Friuli mountains," the 
»« deep-died Brenta," and the <'far Rhoetian hill," and 
feel the truth of his description as well as its beauty. 
The two banks of the Brenta are studded with the 
palaces of the Venetian nobles for almost twenty 
miles, and the road runs close to die water on the 
northera side, following all its graceful windings, and, 
at every few yards, surprising Sie traveUer wim some 
fresh scene of cultivated beauty, church, palace, or 
garden, while the gondolas on the stream, and the fair 
*'damas" of Italy sitting under the porticoes, enliven 
and brighten the picture. These people live out of 
doors, and the road was thronged with the contadini ; 
and here and theie roUed by a carriage, with servants 
in livery ; or a familv of the better class on their eve- 
ning walk, sauntered along at the Itahan pace of indo- 
lence, and a finer or happier looking race of people 
would not easily be found. It is difficuh to see the 
athletic frames and dark flashing eyes of the Lorn- 
bardy peasantry, and remember their degraded condi- 
tion. You can not believe it will remain so. If they 
think at all, they must in time, feel too deeply to en- 
dure. 

The guide-book says, the *< traveller wants words to 
express his sensations at the beauty of the country 
from Padua to Verona." Its beauty is owing to the per- 
fection of a method of cultivation universal in Italy. 
The fields are divided into handsome squares, by rows 
of elms or other forest trees, and the vines are trained 
upon these with all the elegance ef holyday festoons^ 



winding about the trunks, and hanging with thefr 
heavy clusters from one to the other, Uie foliage of 
vine and tree mingled so closely that it appears as if 
they spnmg from the same root. £very square is pey^ 
fectly enchased with these Ihntastio walls of vine-leaves 
and grapes, and the imagination of a poet could con- 
ceive nothmc more beautifril for a festival of Bacchus. 
The ground between is sown with grass or com. The 
vines are luxuriant always, and often send their ten- 
drils into the air higher than the topmost branch of 
the tree, and this extends the whole distance from 
Padua to Verona, with no interruption except the pal- 
aces and gardens of the nobles lying between. 

It was just the season for gathering and pressing the 
grape, and the romantic vineyards were ftiH of the hap- 
py peasants, of all ages, mounting the ladders adven- 
turously for the tall clusters, heaping the baskets and 
carts, drivmg in the stately gray oxen with their loads, 
and talking and singing as merrily as if it were Arca- 
dia. Oh how beautiful these scenes are in Italy. The 
people are picturesque, the land is Hke the poetry of 
nature, the habits are all as they were described cen- 
turies ago, and as the still hving pictures of the glori- 
ous old masters represent them. The most every-day 
traveUer smiles and wonders, as he lets down his car- 
riage windows to look at the vintage. 

We have been three or four days in Verona, visiting 
Juliet's tomb, and riding through the lovely environs. 
The opera here is exceUent, and we went last night to 
see "Romeo and Juliet" performed in the city re- 
nowned by their story. The prima donna was one 
of those sirens found often in Italy — a young singer 
of great promise, with that daring; briltiancy which 
practice and maturer science discipline, to my taste, 
too severely. It was like the wild, ungovernable triJl 
of a bird, and my ear is not so nice yet, that I even 
would not rather feel a roughness in the harmony than 
lose it. Malibran delighted me more in America than 
in Paris. 

The opera was over at twelve, and, as we emerged 
from the crowded lobby, the moon, full, and as clear 
and soft as the eye of a child, bcust through the arch- 
es of the portico. The theatre is opposite the cek- 
brated Roman amphitheatre, and the wish to visit it 
by moonlight was repressed spontaneously by the 
whole party. The cusiode was roused, and we enter- 
ed the vast arena and stood in the midst, with the gi- 
gantic ranges of stone seats towering up in a receding 
circle, as ? to the very sky, and the lofty arches ana 
ecdioing dens lying black and silent in the dead shad- 
ows of the moon. A hundred thousand people could 
sit here ; and it was in these arenas, scattered through 
the Roman provinces, that the bloody gladiator fights, 
and the massacre of Christians, and every scene of 
horror, amused the subjects of the mighty mistress of 
the world. You would never believe it, if you could 
have seen how peacefully the moonlight now sleeps 
on the moss-gathering walls, and with what untrim- 
med grace the vines and flowers creep and blossom on 
the rocky crevices of the windows. 

We arrived at Bologna just in time to get to die 
opera. Malibran in La Oazza Ladra was enough to 
make one forget more than the fatigue of a day's trav- 
el. She smgs as weU as ever, and plays much better, 
though she had been ill, and looked thin. In the pris- 
on scene, she was ghastlier even than the character 
required. There are few pleasures in Europe like 
such singing as hers, and the Italians, in their excel- 
lent operas, and the cheap rate at which they can be 
frequented, have a resource corresponding to every- 
thing else in their delightfril countx^. £very comfort 
and luxury is better and cheaper in Italy than elso- 
where, and it is a pity that he who can get bis wine 
for three cents a bottle, his dinner and his place at the 
«p«r« for tai., «od IM ^odpH^tot^^^hi^ff^^ [^ 
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to pay, can not find Uiauvi, and does not think h 
wonh the troublB, to look about te moans to bo firoo. 
It is vexatious to aoo natnie loTidung such Uosaings 
on slaves. 

The next morniog we visited a palace, which, as it 
is not mentioned in the cuide-books of timvel, I had 
not before soon— 4he LaniaeoarL It was full of glo* 
rioos pictures, most of them for sale. Among othets 
we were captivated with a Magdalen of unrivalled 
sweetness, by Ouido Carraeci* It has been bought 
since by Mr. Cabot, of Boston, who passed through 
Bologna the day aAer, and will be sent to America, I 
am happy to say, immediately. There were also six 
of ^* Charles the Second*8 beauties,"— •poxtraits of the 
celebrated women of that gay monarch's court, by 
Sir Peter Lely— ripe, glowing English women, more 
voluptuous than chary-looking, but pictures of ex- 
quisite workmanship. There were nine or ten apaxt- 
ments to this splencud palace, all crowded with paint- 
ings by the first masters, and the surviving Lambaccari 
is said to be selling them one by one for btead. It is 
really melancholy to go tbrougn Italy, and see how 
her people are suifering, and her nobles starving un- 
der oppression. 

We crossed the Appenines in two of the finest days 
that ever shone, and descending through clouds and 
mist to the Tuscan frontier, entered the lovely valley 
of the Amo, sparkling in the sunshine, with all its 
palaces and spires, as l^utiful as ever. I am at Flor- 
ence once more, and parting from the delightful party 
with whom I have travelled for two months. I start 
for IU>me to-moixow, in company with 6^9 artists. 
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I LEFT Florence in company with the Ave artists 
mentioned in mv last letter, one of them an English- 
man, and the otner four pensioners of the rojral acad- 
emy at Madrid. The Spaniards had but just arrived 
in Italy, and could not speak a syllable of the lan- 
guage. The Englishman spoke everything but French, 
which he avoided }e^rning from prijicipU. He ** hated 
a Frenchman !'* 

There are two roads to Rome. One goes by Sien- 
na, and is a day shorter; the other by Peragia, the 
Falls of Terni, LakeThrasyniene, and the Clitumous. 
Childe Harold took the latter, and his ten or twelve 
best cantos describe it. I was compelled to go by Si- 
enna, and shall return, of course, by the other road. 

I was at Sienna on the following day. As the sec- 
ond capital of Tuscany, this should be a place of some 
interest, but an hour or two is more than enough to 
see all that is attractive. The public square was a gay 
scene. It was rather singularly situated, lying fifteen 
or twenty feet lower than the streets about it. I should 
think there were several thousand people in its area- 
all buying or selling, and vociferating, as usual, at the 
top of their voices. We heard the murmur, like the 
roar of the sea, in all the distant streets. There are 
few sights more picturesque than an Italian fair, and I 
slBolM about in the crowd for an hoinv anmaed with 



the fanciAil oostnmas, and endeavoring to make out 
with the assisunce of the eye what latfaer distracted 
my unaccustomed ear— 4ho cries of the various wan- 
dering venders of merchandise. The women, who 
were all from- the country, were coarae, and looked 
well only at a distance. 

The cathedral is the great sight of Sienna. It has 
a rich exterior, encrusted with curiously wrought mar- 
bles, and the front, as far as I can judge, is in beauti- 
ful taste. The pavement of the interior is very pre- 
cious, and covered with a wooden platform, which is 
removed but once a year. The servitor raised a part 
of it, to show us the workmanship. 11 was like a 
drawing in India ink, quite as fine as if pencilled, and 
representing, as is customary, some minusle of a saint. 

A massive iron door, ma<M ingeniously to imitate a 
rope-netting, opens from the side of the church into the 
library. It contained some twenty volumes in black 
letter, bound with enorasous clasps, and placed upon 
inclined shelves. It would have been a task for a man 
of moderate strength to lift either of them from the 
floor. The little sacristan found great difficulty in 
onlv opening one to show us the letter. 

in the centre of the chapel, on a high pedestal, 
stands the original antique group, so oAen copied, of 
the three Grecian Graces. It is shockingly mutilated; 
but its original beauty is still, in a great measure, dis- 
cernible. Three naked women are an odd ornament 
for the private chapel of a eathedral.* One often 
wonders, however, in Italian churches, whether his 
devotion is most called upon by the arts or the Deity. 

As we were leaving the church, four young officers 
passed us in gay uniform, their Ions steel scabbards 
rattling on the pavement, and their neavy tread dis- 
turbing visibly every person present. As I turned to 
look ^er them, with some remark on their ooxcomb- 
ly, they dropped on their knees at the bases of the 
tall piilarB about the altar, and burying their faces in 
their cape, bowed their heads nearly to the floor, in at- 
titudes of the deepest devotion. Smcere or not, cath- 
olic worshippers of all classes seem absorbed in their re- 
ligious duties. You can scarce withdraw the atten- 
tion even of a child in such places. In the six months 
that I have been in Italy, I never saw anything like ir- 
reverence within the church walls. 

The public promenade, on the edge of the htll upon 
which the town is beautifully situated, commands a 
noble view of the country about. The peculiar land- 
scape of Italy lay before us in all its loveliness— the 
far-off hills lightly teinted with the divided colors of 
distance, the atmosphere between absolutely clear and 
invisible, and villages clustered about, each with its 
ancient castle on the hill-top above, just as it was oet- 
tled in feudal times, and just as painters and poets 
would imagine it. You never get a riew in this *< gar- 
den of the worid" that would not excuse very extrava- 
gant description. 

Sienna is said to be the best place for learning Che 
language. Just between Florence and Rome, it com- 
bines the ** lingua Toscano,'^ with the "boeca Roma- 
na"-— the Roman pronunciation with the Florenrine 
purity of language. It looks like a dull place, how- 
ever, and I was very glad after drnner to resume my 
passport at the gate and get on. 

The next morning, after toiling up a considerable as- 
cent, we suddenly rounded the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, and found ourselves at the edge of a long glen, 
walled up at one extremity by a precipice, with an old 
town upon its brow, and a waterfall pouring off at its 
side, and opening away at the other into a broad gen- 
tly-sloped valley, cultivated like a garden as far as the 
eye could distinguish. I think I htwe seen an engta- 

* I remember bearing & friend receive a serere resroof from 
one of the most enlightened men in our conntry tor ofierlng 
his daughter an anmuljUpon the cover of which was an engra* 
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viflg of it in the Landscape Annual. Taken together, 
it is positirely the nuwt beantifhl riew I ever saw, 
from the road edge, as you wind np into the town of 
Aequapendenk. The precipice might be a hundred 
feet, and from its immediate edge were bnih np the 
walls of the houses, so that a child at the window 
might throw its plaything into the bottom of the ra- 
vine. It is scarce a pistol-shot across the glen, and the 
two hilh on either side lean off from the level of the 
town in one long soft deeHvitr to the valley — the little 
river which poan off the rock at the very base of the 
church, fretting and fuming its way between to the 
meadows — its stony bed quite hidden bv the thick ve- 
getation ofits banks. The bells were ringing to mass, 
and the echoes came back to us at long distances with 
every modulation. The streets, as we entered Uie 
town, were full of people hunying to the churches ; 
the women with their red shawls thrown about their 
heads, and the men with their immense dingy cloaks 
flung romantically over their shoulders, with a grace, 
one and all, that in a Parisian dandy, would be at- 
tributed to a consummate study of effect. For out- 
line merely, I think there is nothing in costume 
which can surpass the closely-stockinged leg, heavy 
cloak, and slouched hat of an Italian peasant. It is 
added to by his indolent, and, consequently, graceful 
motion and attitudes. Johnson, in his book on the 
climate of Italv, says their sloth is induced by mala- 
ria. You will see a man watching goats or sheep, 
with his back against a rock, quite motionless for houra 
' together. His dog feels, apparently, the same influ- 
ence, and lies couched in his long white hair, with 
his eyes upon the flock, as lifeless, and almost as pic- 
turesque, as his roaster. 

The town of San Lorenso is a handful of houses on 
the top of a hill which hangs over Lake Bolsena. 
You get the first view of the lake as you go out of the 
gate toward Rome, and descend immediately to its 
banks. There was a heavy mist upon the water, and 
we could not see across, but it looked like as quiet 
' and pleasant a shofe as might be found in the worid— 
the woods wild, and of uncommonly rich foliage for 
Italy, and the slopes of the hills beautiful. Saving the 
road, and here and there a house with no sign of an in- 
habitant, there can scarcely be a lonelier wilderness 
in America. We stopped two hours at an inn on its 
banks, and whether it was the air, or the influence of 
the perfect stillness about us, my companions went to 
sleep, and I could scarce resist my own drowsiness. 

l^ie mist lifted a little from the lake afler dinner, 
and we saw the two islands said by Pliny to have 
floated in his time. They look like the tops of green 
hills rising from the water. 

It is a beautiful country again as you approach 
Montefiascone. The scenery is finely broken up with 
glens formed by columns of basalt, giving it a look of 
great wildness. Montefiascone is built on the river of 
one of these ravines. We stopped here long enough 
to get a bottle of the wine for which the place is fa- 
mous, drinking it to the memory of the ** German prel- 
ate," who, as Madame Stark relates, "stopped here 
on his journey to Rome, and died of drinking it to ex- 
cess." It has degenerated, probably, since his time, 
or we chanced upon a bad bottle. 

The walls of Vilerho are flanked with towers, and 
have a noble appearance from the hill-side on which 
the town stands. We arrived too late to see anything 
of the place. As we were taking coflee at the cafi the 
next morning, a half hoar before daylight, we heard 
music in the street, and looking out at the door, we 
saw a long procession of young girls, dressed with 
flowers in their hair, and each playing a kind of cymbal, 
and half dancing as she went along. Three or four at 
the head of the procession sung a kind of verse, and the 
rest joined in a short merry chorus at intervals. It 
wai more like a train of Ooiybaates than anything I 



had seen. We inquired the object of it, and were toM 
it was a procession to the vintage. They wen gofaig 
out to pluek the last grapes, and it was the custom to 
make it a festa. It was a striking scene in the oibet* 
wise p«fect darkness of the streets, the torck-beanna 
at the sides wavinj^ their flambeaux regularly over their 
heads, and shoutmg with the rest in chonu. T\m 
measure was quick, and the step very ftsf. They 
were gone in an instant. The whole thing was po- 
etical, and in keeping for Italy. I have never seen it 
elsewhere. 

We left Viterbo on a clear, mild autumnal morning; 
and I think I never felt the excitement of a delightful 
climate more thrillingly. The road was wild, and with 
the long ascent of the Monte-Cimino before us, I left the 
carriage to its slow pace and went ahead several miles 
on foot. The first rain of the season had fallen, and 
the road was moist, and all the spicy herbs of Italy pei^ 
ceptible in the air. Half way up the mountain, I over- 
took a fat, bald, middle-aged priest, slowly toiling up 
on his mule. I was passing him with a " buon giofno^^ 
when he begged me for my own sake, as well as his, 
to keep him company. *«It was the worst road for 
thieves,*' he said, "m all Italy," and he pointed at 
every short distance to little crosses erected at the 
road-side, to commemorate the finding of murdered 
men on the spot. After he had told me several stories 
of the kind, he elevated his tone, and began to talk of 
other matters. I think J never heard so loud and long 
a laugh as his. I ventured to express a wonder at hit 
findine himself so happy in a liljB of celibacy. He 
looked at me slily a moment or two as if he were hee* 
itating whether to trust me with his opinions on the 
subject; but he suddenly seemed to remember his 
caution, and pointing off to the right, showed me a 
lake brought into view by the last turn of the road. It 
was Lake Vioo. From the midst of it rose a round 
mountain covered to the top with luxuriant chestnuts— 
the lake forming a sort of trench about it, with the 
hill on which we stood rising directly from the other 
edge. It was one faultless mirror of green leaves. 
The two hill sides shadowed it completely. All the 
views from Monte -Cimino were among the richest in 
mere nature that I ever saw, and reminded me strong- 
ly of the country about the Seneca lake of America. 
I was on the Cayuga at about the same season three 
summers ago, and I could have believed myself back 
again, it was so like my recollection. 

We stopped on the fourth night of our journey, 
seventeen miles from Rome, at a place called saccano. 
A ridge of hills rose just before us, from the top of 
which we were told we could see St. Peter's. The 
sun was just dipping under the horizon, and the ascent 
was three miles. We threw off our cloaks, deter- 
mining to see Rome before we slept, ran unbreathed 
to the top of the hill, an effort which so nearly ex- 
hausted us, that we could scarce stand long enough 
upon our feet to search over the broad campagna for 
the dome. 

Tho sunset had KngerAl a great while— as It does 
in Italy. Four or Gi^e light feathery streaks of cloud 
glowed with intense crimson in the west, and on the 
brow of Mount Soracte, (which I recognised instantly 
from the graphic simile* of Childe Harold), and along 
on all the ridges of mountain in the east, still play- 
ed a kind of vanishing reflection, half purple, half gray. 
With a moment's glance around to catch the outline 
of the landscape, I felt instinctively where Rome shmld 
stand, and mj^ eye fell at once upon ** the mighty 
dome.*' Jupiter had by this time appeared, and hung 
right over it, trembling in the sky with its peculiar 
clory, like a lump of molten spar, and as the color 
faded from the clouds, and the dark mass of '*the 
eternal city" itself mingled and was lost in the shad- 

• " A long swept wave about to break,^ 

^-•^ ««^^^ "digitized by V^OOgle 
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ows of the campagna, the dome still seemed to 
eatch light, and tower Tisibly, as if the radiance of the 
flowiiig star abow fell more dinetiv upon it. We 
ooold see it till we could scarcely distinguish each 
other's features. The dead level of the campagna 
ostended between and beyond for twenty mileSt and it 
loolsed like a fer-oir beacon in a dim sea. We sat an 
hour on the summit of the hill, gazing into the in- 
creasing daritness, till our eyes ached. The stan 
brightened one by one, the mountains grew Indistinct, 
and we rose unwillingly to retrace our steps to Bac- 
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To be rid of the dust of hrayel, and abroad in a 
Strange and renowned city, is a sensation of no slight 
pleasure anywhere. To step into the street imder 
^ these circumstances and inquire for the Roman Famm, 
was a sufficient advance upon the ordinary feeling to 
mvk a bright day in one*s calendar. I was hurrying 
m> the Corso with this object before me a half hour 
after my arrival in Rome, when an old friend arrested 
my steps, and begging me to reserve the «' Ruins'* for 
moonlight, took me off to St. Peter*s. 

The facade of the church appears alone, as you 
walk up the street from the castle of St. Angelo. It 
disappointed me. There is no portico, and it looks 
ilatand bare. But approaching nearer, I stood at the 
base of the obelisk, and with those two magnificent 
fountains sending their musical waters as if to the 
sky, and the two encircling wings of the church em- 
bracing the immense area with its triple colonnades, I 
felt the gnmdeur of St. Peter's. I felt it again in the 
gigantic and richly-wrought porches, and again with 
indescribable surprise and admiration at the first step 
on the pavement of the interior. There was not a 
figure on its immense floor from the door to the altar, 
and its far-off roof, its mighty pillars, its gold and 
marbles in such profusion that the eye shrinks from 
the examination, made their overpowering impression 
uninterrupted. You feel that it must be a glorious 
creature that could build such a temple to his Maker. 

An organ was playing brokenly in one of the dis- 
tant chapels, and. drawing insensibly to the music, we 
found the door half open, and a monk alone, running 
his fingers over the keys, and stopping sometimes as 
if Co muse, till the echo died and the silence seemed 
to startle him anew. It was strange music very irreg- 
ular, but sweet, and in a less excited moment, I could 
have sat and listened to it till the sun set. 

I strayed down the aisle, and stood before the 
" Dead Christ" of Michael Angelo. The Savior lies 
in the arms of Mary. The limbs hang lifelessly down, 
and, exquisitely beautiful as they are, express death 
with a wonderful power. It is the best work of the 
artist, I think, and the only one I was evec mated in 
looking at. 

The greatest statue and the first picture in the world 
are under the same rpof, and we mounted to the Vati- 
can. The museum is a wilderness of statuary.^vOld 
Romans, men and women, stand about you, co^ed, 
as you feel when vou look on them, from the life, 
and conceptions or beauty in children, nymphs, and 



heroes, from minds that conceived beauty in a degree 
that has never been transcended, confuse and bewilder 
you with their number and wonderful workmanship. 
It is like seeing a vision of past ages. It is calling up 
from Athens and old classic Rome, all that was dis- 
tinguished and admired of the most polished ages of 
the world. On the right of the long gallery, as you 
enter, stands the bust of the " Young Augustus"-^a 
kind of beautiful, angelic likeness of Napoleon, as 
Napoleon might have been in his youth, it is a boy, 
but with a serene dignity about the forehead and lim, 
that makes him visibly a boy-emperor— bom for bis 
throne, and conscious of his right to it. There is 
nothing in marble more perfect, and I never saw any- 
thing which made me realize that the Romans of his- 
tory and poetry were men — ^nothing which brought 
them so familiarly to my mind, as the feeling for beau- 
ty shown in this infantine bust. I would rather have 
it than all the gods and heroes of the Vatican. 

No cast gives you any idea worth having of the 
Apoilo Belvidere. It is a god-like model of a man. 
The lightness and the elegance of the limbs ; the free, 
fiery, confident energy of the atitude ; the breathing, 
indignant nostril and lips ; the whole statue's mingl^ 
and equal grace and power, are, with all its truth to 
nature, beyond any conception I had formed of manly 
beauty. It spoils one's eye for common men to look 
at it. It stands there like a descended angel, with a 
splendor of form and an air of power, that makes one 
feel what he should have been, and mortifies him for 
what he is. Most women whom I have met in Eu- 
rope, adore the Apollo as far the finest statue in the 
world, and most men say as much of the Medicean 
Venus. But, to my eye, the Venus, lovely as she is, 
compares with the Apollo as a mortal with an angel of 
light. The latter is incomparablv the finest statue. 
If it were only for its face, it would transcend the oth- 
er infinitely. The beauty of the Venus is only in the 
Umbs and body. It is a faultless, and withal, modest 
representation of the flesh and blood beauty of a wo- 
man. The Apollo is all this, and has a soul. I have 
seen women that approached the Venus in form, and 
had finer faces — I never saw a man that was a shadow 
of the Apollo in either. It stands as it should, in a 
room by itself, and is thronged at all hours by female 
worshippers. They never tire of gazing at it ; and I 
should believe, from the open-mouthed wonder of 
those whom I met at its pedestal, that the story of the 
girl who pined and died for love of it, was neither im- 
probable nor singular. 

Raphael's " Transfiguration" is agreed to be the 
finest picture in the world. I had made up my mind 
to the same opinion from the engravings of it, but was 
painfully disappointed in the picture. I looked at it 
from every comer of the room, and asked the custodt 
three times if he was sure this was the original. The 
color ofiended my eye, blind as Raphael's name should 
make it, and I left the room with a sigh, and an mi- 
settled faith in my own taste, that made me seriously 
unhappy. My complacency was restored a few hours 
after on hearing that the wonder was entirely in the 
drawing — the colors having quite changed with time. 
I bought the engraving immediately, which you have 
seen too often, of coi^rse, to need my commentary. 
The aerial lightness with which he has hung the fig- 
ures of the Savior and the apostles in the air, is a tri- 
umph of the pencil over the laws of nature, that seem 
to have required the power of the miracle itself. 

I lost myself in coming home, and following a 
priest's direction to the Corso, came unexpectedly up- 
on the ** Pantheon," which I recognised at once. 
This wonder of architecture has no questionable beau- 
ty. A dunce would not need to be told that it was 
perfect. Its Corinthian columns fall on the eye with 
that sense of fulness that seems to atuiwer an instinct 
of beauty in the very organ. One feels a fault or an 
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excellence in archheetnre long before he can give the 
feeling a name ; and I can see why, by Cbilde Harold 
and othera^ this heathen temple is called ''the pride of 
Rome/* though I can not venture on a description. 
The faultless interior is now used as a church, and 
there lie Annibal Carracci and the divine Raphael — 
two names worthy of the place, and the last of a shrine 
OB every bosom capable of a conception of beauty. 
Glotious Raphael ! If there was no other relic m 
Rome, one would willingly become a pilgrim to his 
nshes. 

With my countryman and friend, Mr. Cleveland, I 
stood in the Roman forum by the light of a clear half 
nnoon. The soft silver rays poured in through the 
mined cohinms of the Temple of Fortime and threw 
our shadows upon the bases of the tall shafts near the 
capitol, the remains, I believe, of the temple erected 
by Augustus to Jupiter Tonans. Impressive things 
they are, even without their name, standing tall and 
alone, with their broken capitals wreathed with ivy, 
and neither roof nor wall to support them where they 
were placed by hands that have mouldered for centu- 
ries. It is difficult to rally one^s senses in such a 
place, and be awake colcUy to the scene. We stood, 
as we supposed, in the Rostrum. The noble arch, 
sdll almost peifoct, erected by the senate to Septimius 
Severus, stood up clear and lofW beside us, the three 
matchless and lonely columns of the supposed term^le 
of Jupiter Stator threw their shadows across the Fo- 
rum below, the great arch, built at the conquest of 
Jerusalem to Titus, was visible in the distance, and 
above them all, on the gentle ascent of the Palatine, 
stood the ruined palace of the Cesars, the sharp edg- 
es of the demolished walls breaking up through vines 
and ivy, and the mellow moon of Italy softening rock 
and foUage into one silver-edged mass of shadow. It 
seems as if the very genius of the picturesque had ar- 
ranged these immortal ruins. If the heaps of fresh 
excavation were but overgrown with grass, no poet nor 
painter could better image out the Rome of his dream. 
It surpasses foncy. 

We walked on over fragments of marble columns 
turned up from the mould, and leaving the majestic 
arches of the Temple of Peace on our left, passed 
under the arch of Titus (so dreaded by the Jews), to 
the Coliseum. This too is magnificently ruined — 
broken in every part, and yet showing still the brave 
skeleton of what it was— its gigantic and triple walls, 
half encireling the silent arena, and its rocky seats 
lifting one above the other amid weeds and ivy, and 
darkening the dens beneath, whence issued the gladi- 
ators, beasts, and Christian martyrs, to be sacrificed for 
the amusement of Rome. A sentinel paced at the 
gigantic archway, a capuchin monk, whose duty is to 
attend the small chapels built around the arena, walk- 
ed up and down in his russet cowl and sandals, the 
moon broke through the clefts in the wall, and the 
whole i^ace was buried in the silence of a wilderness. 
I have given you the features of the scene— I leave 
yon to people it with your own thoughts. I dare not 
trust mine to a colder medium than poetry. 



LETTER XLIIL 

TTVOXl— RUIKS OT THC BATHS OF DIOCUCTIAN— FALLS 
OF TIVOL1--47ASCATBLLI— SUBJECT OF ONE OFCOLB'S 
LAKBSCAPES — BRUINS OF THE VILLAOE OF KZCMVAB 

KUltfmD VILLA OF ADUAN — THE FORUM — TSHPLE 

OF VESTA— THE CLOACA IIAXI1CA<— TBB RIVER JU- 
TURNA, ETC. 

I HAVE spent a day at Ttvoli with Messrs. Auehmu- 
ty and Bissell, of our navy, and one or two othera, 
forming quh« an American party. We paned the ra- 



ins of the badis of Diocletian, with a heavy cfond over 
our heads; but we were scarce throngh the gMe, 
when the sun broke throngh, the rain swept off over 
Soracte, and the sky was clear till sunset. 

I have seen many finer falls than TivoU; that is, 
niore water, and falling farther ; but I do not think 
there is so pretty a place in the work!. A v^ dirty 
village, a dirtier hotel, and a cicerone all rags and ruf- 
fianism, are somewhat dampers to anticipation. We 
passed through a broken n^e, and with a step, were in 
a glen of fairy-land ; the lightest and loveliest of an- 
tique temples on a crag above, a snowy waterfall of 
some hundred and fifty feet below, grottoes mossed to 
the mouth at the river*s outlet, and all up and down 
the cleft valley vines twisted in the crevices of rock, 
and shrubbery hanging on every ledge, with a felicity 
of taste or nature, or both, that is uncommon even in 
Italy. The fall itself comes rushing down through a 
grotto to the face of the precipice, over which it leape* 
and looks like a subterranean river just coming to light* 
lu bed is rough above, and it bursts forth from its cav* 
em in dazzling foam, and foils in one sparry sheet to 
the gulf. The falls of Montmorenci are not unlike it# 

We descended to the bottom, and from the little ter- 
race, wet by the spray, and dark with overhanging 
rocks, looked up the ** cavern of Neptune, *' a deep pas* 
sage, through which half the divided river rushes to 
meet the fall in the gulf. Then remounting to the 
top, we took mules to make the three miles' circuit of 
the glen, and see what are called the Caseatelli. 

No fairy-work could exceed the beauty of the littiean- 
tique SybiPs temple perched on the top of the crag above 
the fall. As we rode round the other edge of the glen, it 
stood opposite us in all the beauty of its light and airy 
architecture ; a thiog that might be borne, ** like Lo* 
retto*s chapel, through the air," and seem no miracle. 

A mile farther on I began to recognise the featuree 
of the scene, at a most lovely point of view. It was 
the subject of one of Cole's landscapes, which I had 
seen in Florence ; and I need not say to any one who 
knows the works of this admirable artist, that it was 
done with truth and taste.* The little town of Tivoli 
hangs on a jutting lap of the mountain, on the side of 
the ravine opposite to your point of view. From be- 
neath its walls, as if its foundations were laid upon a 
river's fountains, bursts foaming water in some thirty 
different falls; and it teems to you as if the long de- 
clivities were that moment for the first time overflowed, 
for the currents go dashing under trees, and overleap- 
ing vines and shrubs, appearing and disappearing con- 
tinually, till they all meet in the quiet bed of the river 
below. " It was made by Bernini,^* said the guide, as 
we stood gazing at it ; and, odd as this information 
sounded, while wondering at a spectacle worthy of the 
happiest accident of nature, it will explain the phe* 
nomena of the place to you — the artist having turned 
a mountain river from its course, and leading it under 
the town of Tivoli, threw it over the sides of the pre- 
cipitous hill upon which it stands. One of the streams 
appears from beneath the rains of the ^* Villa of Me- 
canas," which topples over a precipice just below the 
town, looking over the caropagna toward Rome — a 
situation worthy of the patron of the poets. We rode 
through the immense subterranean arches, which form- 
ed its court in ascending the mountain again to the 
town. 

Near Tivoli is the ruined villa of Adrian, where was 
found the Venus de Medicis, and some other of the 
wonders of antique art. The sun had set, howeveiv 
and the long campagna of twenty miles lay between us 



• On my way to Rome (near Radicoflm!, I think), we pass- 
ed an old man, whose picturesqne fiaure, enveloped in his brown 
chnk and alooehed hat, arrested the attention of all my com- 
panions. I bad seen him before. From a five minutes' sketdi 
in passing, Mr. Cole had made one of the most spirited heads 
I ever saw, admhably Uke, and worthy ef Caravagglo for 
foree and expvessloii. 
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Md Rraie. We were compelled to leave it iinieeB. 
We entered the gates at Dine o'clock, unrobbed^-nr 
ther ao anneoal good fortane, we were told, for trav^ 
lert after darii on that lonely waate. Peihapa ovr 
mmber d^nrired us of the ronanee. 

I left a crowded baU-room at midBigbt, -wearied with 
a day at Tivoli, and oppreased with an atmosphere 
breathed by two hundred, dancing and card^playing, 
B4>man8 and foreignen ; and with a step finom the por- 
tieo of the noble palace of oar host, came into a broad 
team of moonlight, that with the stiQness and cool- 
Bess of the night refreshed me at once, and banished 
all disposition for sleep. A friend was with me, and I 
proposed a ramble among the ruins. 

The sentinel challenged ns as we entered the Fo- 
rum. The frequent robberies of romantic strangers 
in this lonely place have made a guard necessary, and 
tiiey are now stationed from the Arch of Sevenis to 
the Coliseum. We passed an hour rambling among 
the ruins of the temples. Not a footstep was to be 
heard, nor a sound even from the near city ; and the 
tall columns, with their broken friezes and capitab, 
and the grand imperishable arches, stood up in the 
bright light of the moon, looking indeed like menu* 
ments of Rome. I am told they are less majestic by 
dayUght. The rubbish and fresh earth injure tlie ef- 
feot. But I have as yet seen them in the garii of 
moonlight only, and I shall carry this impression away. 
It is to me, now, all that my fancy hoped to find it»- 
ita temples and columns just enough in ruin to be af- 
fecting and beautiftil. 

We went thence to the Temple of Vesta. It is 
riiQt up in the modem streets, ten or fifteen minutes 
walk from the Forum. The picture of this perfect 
temple, and the beautiful purpose of its consecration, 
have been alwinfs prominent in my imaginary Rome. 
It is worthy of its association — an exquisite round 
temple, with its simple circle of colunms from the 
base to the roof, a faultless thing in proportion, and as 
light and floating to the eve as if the wind might lift 
it It was no common place to stand beside, and re- 
eall the poetical truth and fiction of which it has been 
the scene — the vestal lamp cherished or neglected by 
its high-horn votaries, their bonora if pure, and their 
dreadful death if faithless. It needed not the heaven- 
ly moonlight that broke across its columns to make it 
a very shrine of fancy. 

My companion proposed a visit next to the Cloaca 
Maxima. A comtnon sewer^ after the Temple of Vesta, 
8oun<b like an abrupt transition ; but the arobes be- 
neath which we descended were touched by moonlight, 
and the vines and ivy crossed our path, and instead of 
a drain of filth, which the fame of its imperial builder 
would scarce have sweetened, a rapid stream leaped to 
the right, and disappeared again beneath the solid ma- 
sonry, more like a wild brook plunging into a grotto 
than the thing one expects to find it. The clear little 
river Jutuma (on the banks of which Castor and Pol- 
hoLX watered their foaming horses, when bringing the 
news of victory to Rome), dashes now through the 
Cloaca Maxima ; and a fresher and purer spot, or wa- 
ters with a more musical murmur, it has not been my 
fortune to see. We stopped over a broken column 
for a drink, and went home, refreshed, to bed. 



LETTER XLIV. 



IN TBE SI8TINE CHAPEL — THE GAEDIflALS — 
THE "LAST judgment" — THE POPE OF ROME — 
THE " ADAM AND EVE" — CHANTING OF THE PRIESTS 

— FXSTA AT THE CHURCH OF SAN CARLOS GA£«- 

ORT THE SIXTEENTH, HIS EqUIPAOB, TRAIN, ETC. 

All the world goes to hear <* mass in the Sistine 
ehapel,'* and all travellers describe it. It occurs infre- 



(fuently and is performed by the pope. We were there 
to-day at ten, crowding at the door with hundreds of 
foreigners, mostly English, elbowed aLtemately by 
priests and ladies, wd kept in order by the Swiss 
guards in their harlequin dresses and long pikes. We 
were admitted after an hour's pushing, and the guard 
retreated to the grated door, through which no woman 
is permitted to pass. Their gay ^mnets and feathen 
clustered behind the gilded bars, and we could admire 
them for once without the qualifying reflection that 
they were between us and the show. An hour more 
was occupied in the entrance, one by one, of some 
forty cardinals with their rustling silk trains supported 
by boys in purple. They passed the gate, their traiiH 
bearers lifted their cassocks and helped them to kneel, 
a moment's prayer was mumbled, and they took their 
seats with the same servile assistance. Their attend- 
ants placed themselves at their feet, and, taking tbe 
prayer-books, the only use of which afqDoared to be 
to display their jewelled fingers, thev looked ovei 
them at the faces behind the grating, and waited for hii 
holiness. 

The intervals of this memory, gave ns time to study 
the {vanonsfrescoes for which the Sistine chapel is re- 
nowned. The subject is the " Last judgment." The 
Savior sits in the midst, pronouncing the sentence, the 
wicked plunging from his presence on the left hand, 
and the righteous ascending with the assistance of an- 
gels on the right. The artist had, of course, infinite 
scope for expression, and the fame of the fresco (which 
occupies the whole of the wall behind the altar) would 
seem to argue his success. The light is miserable, 
however, and incense or lamp-smoke, has obscured 
the colors, and one looks at it now with little pleasure. 
As well as I could see, too, the figure of the Sarier 
was more that of a tiler throwing down slates from the 
top of a house in some fear of railing, than the judge 
of the world upon his throne. Some of the other 
parts are better, and onc'or two naked female ^gtxm 
might once have been beautiful, but one of the suc- 
ceeding popes ordered them dressed, and they now 
flaunt at the judgment seat in colored silks, obscuring 
both saints and sinners with their finery. There are 
some redeeming frescoes, also by Michael Angelo, oa 
the ceiling, among them «* Adam and £ve," exquisite- 
ly done. 

The pope entered by a door at the side of the altar. 
With him came a host of dignitaries and chureh ser- 
vants, and, as he tottered round in front of the altar, 
to kneel, his cap was taken off and put on, his flowing 
robes lifted and spread, and he was treated in all re- 
spects, as if he were the Deity himself. In fact, the 
whole service was the worship, not of God, but of the 
pope. The cardinals came up, one bjr one, with their 
heads bowed, and knelt reverently to kiss his hand and 
the hem of his white satin dress; his throne was higher 
than the altar, and ten times as gorgeous : the inceoee 
was flung toward him, and his motions from one side 
of the chapel to the other, were attended with more 
ceremony and devotion than all the rest of the serrice 
together. The chanting commenced with his en- 
trance, and this should have been to God alone, for it 
was like music from heaven. The choir was com- 
posed of priests, who sang from massive volumes 
bound in golden clasps, in a small side gallery. Oae 
stood by the book, turning the leaves as the chant 
proceeded, and keeping the measure, and the otheis 
clustered around with their hands clasped, their heads 
thrown back, and their eyes closed or fixed upon tbe 
turning leaves in such grouping and attitude as yoa 
see in pictures of angels sinking in the clouds. I 
have heard wonderful music since I have been on the 
continent, and have received new ideas of the con^P"* 
of the human voice, and its capacities for pathos and 
sweetness. But, after all the wonders of the opera, M 
it is learned to sing before kings and courts, the chant- 
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ing of these priests transceoded every conception in 
my mind of music. It was the human voice, cleared 
oi aJI earthliness, and gushing through its organs with 
uncontrollable feeling and nature. The burden of the 
yarious parts returned continually upon one or two 
simple noteSf the deepest and sweetest in the octave 
for melody, and occasionally a single voice outran the 
choir in a passionate repetition of me air, which seem- 
ed less like musical contrivance, than an abandonment 
of soul and voice to a preternatural impulse of devo- 
tion. One writes nonsense in describing such things, 
but there is no other way of conveying an idea of ihem. 
The subject is beyond the wildest superlatives. 

To-day we have again seen the pope. It was a 
festa, and the church of San Carlos was the scene of 
the ceremonies. His holiness came in the state-coach 
with six long-tailed black horses, and all his cardinals 
in their red and gold carriages in his train. The 
gaudy procession swept up to the steps, and the father 
oiL the church was taken upon the shoulders of his 
bearers in a chair of gold and crimson, and solemnly 
borne up the aisle, and deposited within the railings 
of the altar, where homage was done to him by the 
cardinals as before, and the half-supematural music 
of his choir awaited his motions. The church was 
half filled with soldiers armed to the teeth, and drawn 
up on either side, and his body-guard of Koman no- 
bles, stood even within the railing of the altar, capped 
and motionless, conveying, as everything else does, 
the irresistible impression that it was the worship of 
the pope, not of God. 

Gregory the sixteenth, is a small old man, with a 
large heavy nose, eyes buried in slugsish wrinkles, and 
a flushed apoplectic complexion. He sits, or is borne 
about with his eyes shot, looking quite asleep, even 
his limbs hanging lifeljessly. The gorgeous and heavy 
papal costumes only render him more insignificant, 
and when h^ is borne about, buried in his deep chair, 
or lost in the corq^r pf his huge black and gold pa- 
goda of a carriage, it is diffictilt to look at him widiout 
a smile. Among his cardinals, however, there are 
magnificent heads, boldly marked,. noble and scholar- 
like, and I may say, perhaps, that there is no one of 
them, who had not nature's mark upon him of superior- 
ity. They are a dignified and impressive body of men, 
and their servile homage to the pope, seems unnatural 
and disgusting. 



LETTER XLV. 

mOMS — ^A HORNIKO IN THE STUDIO OF THORWALSBEN 
• — COLOSSAL STATTTE OF THE 8AVI0E — STATUE OF 

STEON— Gibson's rooms — cufid and psyche— ht- 

LAS WITH THE RIVER NTUFBS — PALAZZO SPADA— 
STATUE OF POHPET — ^BORGHSSE PALACE— PORTRAIT 
OF OESAR BORGIA — ^DOSSl's PSYCHE — SACRED AND 
PROFANE LOVE — ROOM DEVOTED TO YENUSES — THE 
SOCIETY OF ROME, ETC 

I HAVE spent a morning in the studio of THorwals- 
dm. He is probably the greatest sculptor now living. 
A colossal statue of Christ, thought by many to be his 
masterpiece, is the prominent object as you enter. It 
is a noble conception — the mild majesty of a Savior 
expressed in a face of the most dignified human beauty. 
Perhaps his full-length statue of Byron is inferior to 
some of his other works, but it interested me, and I 
spent most of my time in looking at it. It was taken 
from life; and my friend, Mr. Auchmuty, who was 
with me, and who had seen Byron frequently on board 
one of our ships-of-war at Leghorn, thought it the 
only faithful likeness he had ever seen. The poet is 
dressed oddly enough, in a morning frock coat, cravat, 
pantaloons, and sIims; and, unpromiung as these ma- 
5 



terials would seem, the statue Is classic and elegant to 
a very high degree. His coat is held by the two centre 
buttons in front (a more exquisite cut never came fiom 
the hands of a London tailor), swelled out a Uttle above 
and below by the fleshy roundness of his figure; his 
cravat is tied loosely, leaving his throat bare (which* 
by the way, both in the statue and the original, was 
very beantifhUy chiselled^ ; and he sits upon a frag- 
ment of a column, with a nook in one hand and a pen- 
cil in the other. A man reading a pleasant poem 
among the ruins of Rome, and looking up to reflect 
upon a fine passage before marking it, would assume 
the attitude and expression exactly. The fiice has 
half a smile upon it, and, diflisring from the Apollo 
faces usually drawn for Byron, is finer, and more 
expressive of his character than any I ever met with* 
Thorwalsden is a Dane, and is beloved by every one 
for his simplicity and modesty. I did not see him. 

We were afterward at Qibson'M rooms. This cen« 
tleman is an £nglish artist, apparently about thirty, 
and full of genius. He has taken some portraits which 
are esteemed admirable ; but his principal labor has 
been thrown upon the most beautiful fables of anti* 
quity. His various groups and bas-reliefs of Cupid 
and Psyche are worthy of the beauty of the story* 
His chef d^otvxre^ I think, is a group of three figures, 
representing the boy ** Hylas with tne river nymphs." 
He stands between them with the pitcher in his hand, 
startled with their touch, and listening to their persua- 
sions. The smaller of the two female figures is as 
almost matchless conception of loveliness. Gibson 
went round with us kindly, and I was delighted with 
his modesty of manner, and the apparently completely 
poeiical/Cluuracter of his mind. He has a noble head, 
a lofty forehead well marked, and a mouth of finely- 
mingled strength and mildness. 

We devoted this morning to palaces. At the Pa* 
lazzo &p€ula we saw the statue of Pompey, at the 
base of^ which Cesar fell. Antiquaries dispute its 
authenticity, but the evidence is quite strong enough 
for a poetical belief; and if it were not, one*s time is 
not lost, for the statue is a majestic thing, and well 
worth the long walk necessary to see it. The muti- 
lated arm, and the hole in the wall behind, remind one 
of the ludicrous fantasy of the French, who earned it 
to the Forum to enact ** Brutus" at its base. 

The Borghese Palace is rich in pictures. The por- 
trait of Cesar Borgia, by Titian, is one of the most 
striking. It represents that accomplished villain with 
rather slight features, and, barring a look of cool de- 
termination about his well-formed lips, with rather • 
prepossessing countenance. One detects in it the c%* 
pabifities of such a character as his, af^ the origmal 
is mentioned ; but otherwise he might pass for a hand- 
some gallant, of no more dangerous trait than a fieiy 
temper. Jnst beyond it is a veiy strong contrast 
in a figure of Psyaie, by Bossi, of Fenara. She le 
coming on tiptoe, with the lamp, to see her lover* 
The Cupid asleep is not so well done; but for an 
image of a real woman, nnexaggerated and lovely, I 
have seen nothing which pleases me better than thit 
Psyche. Opposite it hangs a veiy celebrated Titian, 
representing " Sacred and Profane Love." Two fe- 
male figures are sitting by a well— one quite nude, 
with her hair about her shouldera, and the other 
dressed, and coified a la mode, but looking less modest 
to my eye than her undraped sister. It is little won- 
der, however, that a man who could paint his own 
daughter in the embraces of a satyr (a revolting picture, 
which I saw in the Barberigo palace at Venice) should 
fail in drawing the face of Virtue. The coloring of 
the picture is exquisite, but the design Is certainly a 
failure. 

The last room in the palace is devoted to Venusee— 
all veiy naked and very bad. There might be forty, 
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I tfaiak, aod oot a limb among them that one*B eye 
woald rest upon with the least pleasure for a single 
moment. ■ ■ 

The society of Rome is of course changing con- 
tinually. At this particular season, strangers from 
every part of the continent are beginning to arrive, and 
it promises to be pleasant. I have been at most of - 
the parties dnrrag the fortnight that I have been here, 
but find them thronged with priests, and with only the 
resident society, which is dull. Cards and conversa- 
tion with people one never saw before, and will cer- 
tainly never see again, are heavy pastimes. I start for 
Florence to-morrow, and shall return to Rome for 
Holy Week and the spring months. 



LETTER XL VI. 

ITALIAN AMD AMERICAN SKIES—FALLS OF TERNI — ^THE 
CLITUMNUS — THE TEMPLE —ErFF.CT8 OF AN EARTH- 
QUAKB AT F0LI6NO— LAKE THRASIHENE — ^JOURNEY 
FROM ROME — FLORENCE — FLORENTINE SCENERY — 
FRINCE PONIATOWSKI — ^JEROME BONAPARTE ANB FAM- 
ILY — ^WANT OF A MINISTER IN ITALY. 

I LEFT Rome by the magnificent '* Porta del Popo- 
lo,*' as the flush of a pearly and spotless Italian sun- 
rise deepened over Soracte. They are so splendid 
without clouds — ^these skies of Italy ! so deep to the 
eye, so radiantly clear ! Clouds make the glory of an 
American sky. The ''Indian summer'* sunsets ex- 
cepted, our sun goes down in New Eneland, with the 
extmvagance of a theatrical scene. The clouds are 
massed and heavy, like piles of ^old and fire, and day 
after day, if you observe them, you are literally aston- 
bhed with the brilliant phenomena of the west. Here, 
for seven months, we have had no rain. The sun has 
risen fauldessly clear, with the same gray, ai^d silver, 
and rose teints, succeeding each other 9s regularly as 
the colors in a turning prism, aod it has set as con- 
stantly in orange, gold, and purple, with scarce th« 
variation of a painter's pallet, from one day to another. 
It is really most delightful to live under such heavens 
as these ; to be depressed never by a gloomy sky, nor 
ill from a chance exposure to a chill wind, nor out of 
humor because the rain or damp keeps you a prisoner 
at home. You feel the delicious climate in a thou- 
sand ways. It is a positive blessing, and were worth 
more than a fortune, if it were bought and sold. I 
would rather be poor in Italy, than rich in any other 
country in the world. 
We ascended the mountain that shuts in the cam- 
gna on the north, and turned, while the horses 
bed, to take a last look at Rome. My two friends, 
the lieutenants, and myself, occupied the interior of 
the Fetturino, in company with a young Roman wo- 
man, wko^as>imakhig her first journey from home. 
She was going* ta see her husband. I pointed out of 
the window cte$he distant dome of St. Peter's, rising 
above the -thiik.spaoke hung over the city, and she 
looked at it with^e tears streaming from her large 
black eyes in tencsnts. She-might have cried becaase 
she was gomg^to .her, iiui^ba^d, but I could not divest 




\ speeime.n of this finest 
men— amply prq^^i^pnedwitho^it^grossness, andj with 
that certain prese;n^ or dignity tjiat rises abJertre nrmn- 
ners and rank, comm«»p^jtb^i^alll'^ >iU 1- 

We saw beautiful scenery 9^ Nacni. The town 
stands on the edge of a precipiceil and the valley, a 
hundred feet or two below, is coursed by a wild stream, 
that goes foaming along its bed in a long line'of froth 
for miles away. We dined here, and drove afterward 
to Terni, where the voiturier stopped for the night, to 
give us an opportunity to see the F<dL». 



We drove to the mountain base, three miles, in an 
old post barouche, and made the ascent on foot. A 
line of precipices extends alone from the summit, and 
from the third or fourth of these leaps the Velino, 
clear into the valley. We saw it in front as we went 
on, and then followed the road round, till we reached 
the bed of the river behind. The fountain of Egeria 
is not more secludedly beautiful than its current above 
the fall. Trees overhang and meet, and flowers spring 
in wonderful variety on its banks, and the ripple 
I against the roots is heard amid the roar of the cata- 
ract, like a sweet, clear voice in a chorus. It is a 
place in which you half expect to startle a fawn, it 
looks so unvisited and wild. We wound out through 
the shrubbery, and gained a projecting point, from 
which we could see the sheet of the cascade. It is 
" horribly beautiful," to be sure. Childe Harold^s 
description of it is as true as a drawing. 

I should think the quantity of water at Niagara 
would make five hundred such falls as those of Ter- 
ni, without exaggeration. It is a •* hell of waters," 
however, notwithstanding, and leaps over with a cur- 
rent all turned into foam by the roughness of its bed 
above — a circumstance that gives the sheet more rich- 
ness of surface. Two or three lovely little streams 
steal off on either side of the fall, as if they shrunk 
from the leap, and drop down, from rock to rock, till 
they are lost in the rising mist. 

The sun set over the little town of Temi, while we 
stood silently looking down into the gulf, and the wet 
spray reminded ns that the most romantic people may 
take cold. We descended to our carriage; and in an 
hour were sitting around the blazing fire at the post- 
house, with a motley group of Germans, Swiss, 
French, and Italians — a mixture .of company univer- 
sal in the public room of an Italian albergo, at night. 
The coming and going vetturini stop at the same 
houses throughout, and the concourse is always amu- 
sing. We sat till the fire burned low, and then wishing 
our chance friends a happy night, had the "priests"* 
taken from our beds, and were soon lost to everything 
but sleep. 

Temi was the Italian Tempe, and its beautiful sce- 
nery was shown to Cicero, whose excursion hitlter is 
recorded. It is part of a long, deep valley, between 
abrupt ranges of mountains, and abounds in loveliness. 

We went to Spoleto, the next morning, to break- 
fast. It is a very old town, oddly built, and one of its 
gates still remains, at which H!annibal was repulsed 
af^er his victory at Thrasimene. It bears his Qaine \i\ 
timewom letters. 

At the distance of one post from Spoleto we came ^ 
to the Clitumntis, a small stream, still, deep, and glM- * 
sy— the clearest water I ever saw. It looks almo'st 
like air. On its bank, facing away from the road, 
stands the temple, " of sipall and delicate propor- 
tion," mentioned so exquisitely by Childe Harold. 
. The temple of the Clitumnus might stand in a 
drawing-room. The stream is a mere brook, and this 
little marble gem, whose richly fretted columns were 
raised to its honor with a feeling of beauty that makes 
one thrill, seems exactly of relative proportions. It is 
a thii^g of pure poetry; and to find an antiquity of 
such perfect preservation, with the small clear stream 
running still at the base of its fo^ade^ just as it did 
^hen Cicero and his contemporanes passed it on thei^ 
visits to a country called afler the loveliest vale of 
Greece foy its b^uty, w?^ a gratification of the high- 
est demand of taste. Childe Harold's lesson, 
*/ P^s not unj^le^ the ^e^us of the 5la.ce," 
was scarce necessary. f, 

• The name oC a wooden frame by which a pQt of coals t» 
hung between the sheets of a be^ in Italy. 

t As if everjrthing ahonld be poetieal eb the sheras of the 
Clitimmusj the be^jgars ran after us in quartettes^ * 
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We slept at Foligno. For many miles we had ob- 
served that the houses were propped in every direc- 
tion, many of them in ruins apparently recent, and 
small wooden sheds erected in the midst of the squares, 
or beside the roads, and crowded with the poor. The 
next morning we arrived at St. Angelo, and found its 
gigantic cathedral a heap of ruins. Its painted chap- 
els, to the number of fifteen or sixteen, were half 
standing in the shattered walls, the altars all exposed, 
and the interior of the dome one mass of stone and 
rubbish. It was the first time I had seen the effects 
of an earthquake. For eight or ten miles further, we 
found every house cracked and deserted, and the peo- 
ple living like the settlers in a new country, half in the 
open air. The beggars were innumerable. 

We stopped the next night on the shores of lake 
Thrasimene. For once in my life, I felt that the time 
spent at school on the " dull drilled lesson," had not 
been wasted. I was on the battle ground of Hannibal 
— ^the •* loots aptus insidiis," where the consul Fla- 
minius was snared and beaten by the wily Carthagin- 
ian on his march to Rome. I longed for my old copy 
of Livy, " much thumbed," that I might sit on the 
htU ana compare the image in my mind, made by his 
pithy and sententious description, with the reality. 

The battle ground, the scene of the principal 
slaughter, was beyond the albergo, and the increasing 
darkness compelled us to defer a visit to it till the next 
morning. Meantime the lake was beautiful. We 
were on the eastern side, and the deep-red sky of a 
departed sunset over the other shore, was renected 
glowingly on the water. All around was dark, but 
the light in the sky and bke seemed to have forgotten 
to follow. It is a phenomenon peculiar to Italy. The 
heavens seem ** died" and steeped in the glory of the 
sunset. 

We drank our host's best bottle of wine, the grape 
plucked from the battle-ground ; and if it was not 
better for the Roman blood that had manured its an- 
cestor, it was better for some other reason. 

Early the next morning wo were on our way, and 
wound down into the narrow pass between the lake 
and the hill, as the sun rose. We crossed the San- 
ffvdnctto, a little stream which took its name from the 
battle. The principal slaughter was just on its banks, 
and the hills are so steep above it, that everybody 
which fell near must have rolled into its bed. It crawls 
on very quietly across the road, its clear stream scarce in- 
terrupted by file wheels of the vetturino, which in cros- 
sing it, passes from the Roman states into Tuscany. 
I ran a little up the stream, knelt and drank at a small 
gurgling fall. The blood of the old Flarainian Co- 
hort spoiled very delicious water, when it mingled 
with that brook. 

We were six days and a half accomplishing the hun- 
dred and eighty miles from Rome to Florence— slow 
travelling — but not too slow in Italy, where every stone 
has its story, and every ascent of a hill its twenty 
matchless pictures, sprinkled with ruins, as a painter's 
eye could not imagine them. We looked down on the 
Eden-like valley of the Arno at sunrise, and again my 
heart leaped to see the tall dome of Florence, and the 
hills all about the queenly city, sparkling with palaces 
and bright in a sun that shines nowhere so kindly. If- 
there is a spot in the world that could wean one from 
his native home, it is Florence ! " Florence the fair," 
they call her! I have passed four of the seven months 
I have been in Italy, here^and I think I shall |Kiss 
here as great a proportion of the rest of my life. 
There is nothing that can contribute to comfort and 
pleasure, that is not within the reach of the smallest 

ainffs well in Italy ; and I have heard worse music in a church 
anuiera, than was made by these half-clptbed and homeless 
wretches, romiing at fbll speed by the carriage-wheels. I have 
never met the same thing elsewhere. 



means in Florence. I never saw a place where wealth 
made less distinction. The choicest galleries of art in 
the world, are open to all comers. The palace of the 
monarch may be entered and visited, and enjoyed by 
all. The ducal gardens of the Boboli rich in every- 
thing that can refine nature, and commanding views 
that no land can equal, cooled by fountains, haunted in 
every grove by statuary, are the property of the stran- 
ger and the citizen alike. Museums, laboratories, li- 
braries, grounds, palaces, ate all free as Utopia. You 
may take any pleasure that others can command, and 
have any means of instruction, as free as the common 
air. Where else would one live so pleasantly— so 
profitably — so wisely ? 

The society of Florence is of a very fascinating de- 
scription. The Florentine nobles have a casino^ or 
club-house, to which most of the respectable stran- 
gera are invited, and balls are given there once a week, 
frequently by the duke and his court, and the best so- 
ciety of the place. I attended one on my first anrival 
from Rome, at which I saw a proportion of beauty 
which astonished me. The female descendants of 
the great names in Italian history, seem to me to have 
almost without exception the mark of noble beauty bjr 
nature. The loveliest woman in Florence is a Medi" 
ci* The two daughters of Cajjponi^ the patriot and 
the descendant of patriots, are of the finest order of 
beauty. I could instance many others, the mention 
of whose names, when I have first seen them, has 
made my blood start. I think if Italy is ever to be re- 
deemed, she must owe it to her daughters. The men, 
the brothers of these women, with very rare excep- 
tions, look like the slaves they are, from one end of 
Italy to the other. 

One of the most hospitable houses here, is that of 
Prince Poniatowski, the brother of the hero of Po- 
land. He .has a large family, and his iovrles are 
thronged with all that is fair and distinguished. He is a 
venerable, grayheadedoldman, of perhaps seventy, very 
fond of speaking English, of which rare acquisition 
abroad he seems a little vain. He gave me the heartiest 
welcome as an American, and said he loved the nation. 

I had the honor of dining, a day or two since, with 
the ex-king of Westphalia, Jerome Bonaparte. He 
lives here with the title of Prince Montfort, confer- 
red on him by his father-in-law, the king of Wurtem- 
burg. Americans are well received at this house also ; 
and his queen, as the prince still calls her, can never 
say enough in praise of the family of Mr. H., our for- 
mer secretary of legation at Paris. It is a constantly 
recurring theme, and ends always with *^ Taimt beau- 
coup Us Americains" The prince resembles his 
brother, but has a milder face, and his mouth is less 
firm and less beautiful than Napoleon's. His second 
son is most remarkably like the emperor. He is 
about ten years of age ; but except his youth, you can 
detect no difference between his head and the busts of 
his uncle. He has a daughter of about twelve, and 
an elder son at the university of Sienna. His family 
is large, as his queen still keeps up her state, with the 
ladies of honor and suite. He never goes out, but hi« 
house is open every night, and the best society of 
Florence may be met there almost at the frUm sera^ 
or early part of the evening. 

The grand duke is about to be married, and the 
court is to be unusually gay in the carnival. Oar 
countryman, Mr. Thorn, was presented some time 
since, and I am to have that honor in two or three 
days. By the way, we feel exceedingly in Italy the 
want of a minisler. There is no accredited agent of 
our government in Tuscany, and there are rarely lest 
than ibxee hundred Americans within its dominions. 
Fortunately the marquis Corsi, the grand chamber- 
lain of the duke, offers to act in the capacity of an am* 
bassador, and neglects nothing for our advantage in 
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such matters, but he never fails to expren his regret 
that we should not have some chargS d'affaires at his 
court. We have officers in many parts of the world 
where thej are much less needed* 



LETTER XLVII. 

• 

FLOBSNCS— ^RAIfD DTTKB OP TUBCANT — THE OKARI) 
CHAMBERLAIN — ^PBINCB DE LIONE— THE ATTSTRIAH 
AlIBASSADOa — THE MARQUIS T0RRI6IANI — ^LEOPOLD 
OF TUSCANY — ^VIBWS OF THE VAL D'aRNO— SPLEK- 
IHD BALL — TREES OF CANDLES— THE DUKE AND DXTTCH- 
SSS — HIGHBORN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH BSAVTlSS, 
ETC., ETC 

I WAS presented to the grand duke of Tuscany yes- 
terday morning, at a private audience. As we have 
no minister at this court, I drove alone to the ducal 
palace, and, passing through the body-guard of young 
nobles, was met at the door of the antechamber by 
the Marquis Coisi, the grand chamberlain. Around 
a blazing /ire, in this room, stood five or six persons, 
in splendid uniforms, to whom I was introduced on 
entering. One was the Prince de Ligne-— travelling at 
present in Italy, and waiting to be presented by the 
Austrian ambassador— a young and remarltably hand- 
some man of twenty-five. He showed a knowledge 
of America, in the course of a half hour's conversa- 
tion, which rather surprised me, inquiring particularly 
about the residences and condition of the United 
States* ministers whom he had met at the various 
courts of Europe. The Austrian ambassador, an 
old, wily-looking man, covered with orders, joined in 
the conversation, and asked after our former minister 
at Paris, Mr. Brown, remarking that he had done the 
United States great credit, during his embassy. He 
had known Mr. Oallatin also, and spoke highly of him. 
Mr. Van Buren's election to the vice-presidency, af- 
ter his recall, seemed greatly to surprise him. 

The prince was summoned to the presence of the 
duke, and 1 remsdned some fifteen minutes in conver- 
sation with a venerable and noble looking man, the 
Marquis Torrigiaoi, one of the chamberlains. His 
eldest son has lately gone upon his travels in the 
United States, in company with Mr. Thorn, an Amer- 
ican gentleman living in Florence. He seemed to 
think the voyage a great undertaking. Torrigiani is 
one of the oldest of the FloreDlioe nobles, and his fam- 
ily 'n in high esteem. 

As the Austrian minister came out, the grand cham- 
berlain came for me, and I entered the presence of the 
duke. He was standing quite alone in a small plain 
room, dressed in a simple white uniform, with a star 
upon his breast*-« slender, pale, scholar-like looking 
young man, of perhaps thirty years. He received me 
with a pleasant smile, and crossing his hands behind 
him, came close to me, and commenced questioning 
me about America. The departure of young Tor- 
rigiani for the United States pleased htm, and be said 
he should like to go himself—** but," said he, " a voy- 
age of three thousand miles and back — comment /aire/** 
and he threw out his hands with a look of mock de- 
spair that was. very expressive. He assured me he felt 
great pleasure at Mr. Thorn's h^vins; taken up hb res- 
ideoce in Florence. He had sent for his whole fam- 
ily a few days before, and promised them every atten- 
tion to their comfort during the absence of Mr. Thorn. 
He said young Torrigiani was Men instruit, and would 
travel to advantage, without doubt. At every pause 
of his inquiries, he looked me full in the eyes, and 
seemed anxious to yield me the parole and listen. He 
bowed ^ith a smile, after I had neen with him perhaps 
half an hour, and I took mv leave with all the impres- 
» of his chancter whioh common report had given 



me, quite confirmed. He is said to be the best mon- 
arch in Europe, and it is written most expressively in 
his mild amiable features. 

The duke is very unwilling to marry again, although 
the crown passes from his family if he die without a 
male heir. He has two daughters, lovely ch'ddren, 
between ^e and seven, whose noother died not quite 
a year since. She was unusually beloved, both by 
her husband and his subjects, and is stilJ talked of by 
the people, and never without the deepest regret. 
She was very religious, and is said to have died of a 
cold taken in doing a severe penance. The duke 
watched with her day and night, till she died ; and I 
was told by the old chamberlain, that he can not yet 
speak of her without tears. 

With the new year, the grand duke of Tuscany 
threw off his mourning. Not from his countenance, 
for the sadness of that is habitual; but his equipages 
have laid oflT their black trappings, his grooms and 
outriders are in drab and gold, and, more important 
to us strangers in his capital, the ducal palace is aired 
with a weekly reception and ball, as splendid and hos- 
pitable as money and taste can make them. 

Leopold of Tuscany is said to be the richest indi- 
vidual in Europe. The Palazzo Pitti, in which he 
Hves, seems to confirm it. The exterior is marked 
with the character of the times in which it was built, 
and might be that of a fortress— its long, dark front of 
roughly-hewn stone, with its two slight, out-curving 
wings, bearing a look of more strength than beauty. 
The interior is incalculably rich. The suite of halls 
on the front side is the home of the choicest and most 
extensive gallery of pictures in the world. The tables 
of inlaid gems and mosaic, the walls encrusted with 
relievos, the curious floors, the draperv— all satiate the 
eye with sumptuousness. It is built against a hill, 
and I was surprised, on the night of the ball, to find 
myself alighting from the carriage upon the same floor 
to which 1 had mounted from the front by tediously 
long staircases. The. duke thus rides in his carriage 
to his upper story— an advantage which saves him no 
little fetigue and exposure. The gardens of the Bo- 
boli, which cover the hill behind, rise far above the 
turrets of the palace, and command glorious views of 
the Val d'Amo. 

The reception hour at the ball was from eight to 
nine. We were received at the steps on the garden 
side of the palace, by a crowd of servants, in livery, 
under the orders of a fat major-domo, and passing 
through a long gallery, lined with exotics and grena- 
diers, we arrived at the anteroom, where the duke's 
body-guard of nobles were drawn up in attendance. 
The band was playing delightfully in the saloon be- 
yond. I had arrived late, having been presented a 
few days before, and desirous of avoiding the stiifness 
of the first hour of presentations. The rooms were 
in a blaze of light from eight trees of candles, cypress- 
shaped, and reaching from the floor to the ceiling, 
and the company entirely assembled, crowded them 
with a dazzling show of jewels, flowers, feathers, and 
uniforms* 

The duke and the grand dutchess (the widow of the 
late duke) stood in the centre of the room, and in the 
pauses of conversation, the different ambassadors pre- 
sented their countrymen. His highness was dressed 
in a suit of plain black, probably the worst made 
clothes in Florence. With his pale, timid face, his 
bent shoulders, an inexpressibly ill-tied cravat, and 
rank, untrimmed whiskers, he was the most unc curtly 
person present. His extreme popularity as a monarch 
IS certainly very independent of his personal address. 
His mother-in-law is about his own age, with marked 
features, full of talent, a pale, high forehead, and the 
bearing altogether of a queen. She wore a small 
diadem of the purest diamonds, and with her height 
and her flashing jew^^(ja^\wa8 conspicuous from 
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erery part of the room. She is a high catholic, and 
to said to be bendinff all her poweis apon the re- 
establisfament of the Jesuits id Florence. 

As soon as the presentations were over, the grand 
duke led out the wife of the English ambassador, and 
opened the ball widi a waltz. He then danced a 

Jiuadrille with the wife of the French ambassador, and 
or his next partner selected an American 2a^y---the 
daughter of Colonel T , of New York. 

Tne supper rooms were opened early, and among 
the delicacies of a table loaded with everything rare 
and luxurious, were a brace or two of pheasants from 
the duke*8 estates in Germany. Duly flavored with 
truffest and accompanied with Khine wines, which 
deserved the conspicuous place given them upon the 
royal table— and in this letter. 

I hardly dare speak of the degree of hecnUy in the 
assembly ; it is so difficult to compare a new impres- 
sion with an old one, and the thing itself is so in- 
definite. But there were two persons present whose 
extreme loveliness, as it is not disputed even by ad- 
miring envy, may be worth describing, for the sake of 
the comparison. 

The princess S may be twenty-four years of 

age. She is of the middle height, with the slight 
stoop in her shoulders, which b rather a grace than a 
fault. Her bust is exquisitely turned, her neck slen- 
der but full, her arms, bands, and feet, those of a 
Psyche. Her face is the abstraction of highborn 
Italian beauty— calm, almost to indifference, of an 
indescribably glowing palentss-'^ complexion that 
would be alabaster if it were not for the richness of 
the blood beneath, betrayed in lips whose depth of 
color and fineness of curve seem only too curiously 
beautiful to be the work of nature. Her eyes are 
dark and large, and must baf e had an indolent ex- 
pression) in her childhood, but are now the very seat 
and soul of feeling. A constant trace of pain mars 
the beauty of her forehead. She dresses her hair 
with a kind of characteristic departure from the mode, 
parting its glossy flakes on her brow with nymph-like 
simplicity, a peculiarity which one regrets not to see 
in the too Parisian dress of her person. In her man- 
ner she is strikingly elegant, but without being absent, 
she seems to give an unconscious attention to what is 
about her, and to be gracious and winning without 
knowing or intending it, merely because she could not 
listen or speak otherwise. Her voice is sweet, and, in 
her own Italian, mellow and soft to a degree incon- 
ceivable by those who have not heard this delicious 
Language spoken in its native land. With all these 
advantages, and a look of pride that nothing could 
insult, there is an expression in her beautiful face that 
reminds you of her sex and its temptations, and pre- 
pares you fully for the history which you may hear 
from the first woman that stands at your elbow. 

The other is that English girl of seventeen, shrink- 
log timidly from the crowd, and leaning with her 
hands clasped over her father's arm, apparently listen- 
ing only to the waltz, and unconscious that every eye 
is fixed upon her in admiration. She has lived all her 
life in Italy, but has been bred by an English mother, 
in a retired villa of the Val d*Amo — ^her character 
and feelings are those of her race, and nothing of 
Italy about her, but the glow of its sunny clime in 
the else spotless snow of her complexion, and an 
enthusiasm in her downcast eye that you may account 
for as you will^t is not English! Her form has 
just ripened into womanhood. The bust still wants 
fulness, and the step confidence. Her forehead is 
rather too intellectual to be maidenly ; but the droop 
of her singulariy long eye-lashes over eyes that elude 
the most guarded- glance of your own, and the modest 
expression of her lips closed hut not pressed together, 
redeem her from any look of conscious superiority, 
and convince you that she only seeks to be unob- 



served. A single ringlet of golden brown hair falls 
neariy to her uioulder, catching the light upon its 
glossy curves with an efiect that would enchant a 
painter. Lilies of the valley, the first of the season, 
are in her bosom and her hair, and she might be the 
personification of the flower for delicacy and beauty. 
You are only disappointed in talking with her. She 
expresses herself with a nerve and self-command 
which, from a slight glance, you did not anticipate. 
She shrinks from the general eye, but in conversation 
she is the high-minded woman more than the timid 
ehild for which her manner seems to mark her. In 
either light, she is the very presence of purity. She 
standi by the side of her not less beautiful rival, like 
a Madonna by a Magdalen— both seem not at homo 
in the worldj but only one could have dropped from 
heaven. 



LETTER XLVIIL 

TALLOMBROSA— ITALIAN OXEN — COVTEinV-SBRyzCB IX 
THE CBAFSL — CHOUSE 0CCX7FIED BT UILTON. 

I LEFT Florence for Vallombrosa at daylight on a 
warm summer*s morning, in company with four ladies. 
We drove along the northern bank of'^the Amo for four 
or five miles, passing several beautiful villas, belonging 
to the Florentine nobles ; and, crossing the river by a 
picturesque bridge, took the road to the viUage of F«- 
lago, which lies at the foot of the mountain, and is 
the farthest point to which a carriage can mount. It 
is about fourteen miles from Florence, and the ascent 
thence to the convent is nearly three. 

We alighted in the centre of the village, in the 
midst of a ragged troop of women and children, 
among whom were two idiot beggars ; and, while the 
preparations were making for our ascent, we took 
chairs in the open square around a basket of cherries, 
and made a delicious luncheon of fruit and bread,' 
very much to the astonishment of some two hundred 
spectators. 

Our conveyances appeared in the course of half an 
hour, consisting of two large baskets, each drawn by a 
pair of oxen and containing two persons, and a small Sar- 
dinian pony. The ladies seated themselves with some 
hesitation in their singular sledges; I mounted the 
pony, and we made a dusty exit from Pebgo, attended 
to the gate by our f;aping friends, who bowed, and 
wished us the hon vuiggio with more gratitude than 
three Tuscan crazie would buy, I am sure, in any other 
part of the world. 

The gray oxen of Italy are quite a different race 
from ours, much lighter and quicker, and in a small 
vehicle they will trot off five or six miles in the hour 
as freely as a horse. They are exceedingly beautiful. 
The hide is very fine, of a sod squirrel gray, and as 
sleek and polisned often as that of a well-groomed 
courser. With their large, bright, intelligent eyes, 
high-lifled heads, and open nostrils, they are among 
the finest-lookinff animals in the world in motion. We 
soon came to the steep path, and the facility with 
which our singular equipages mounted was surprising. 
I followed, as well as I could, on my diminutive pony, 
my feet touching the ground, and my balance con- 
stantly endangered by the contact of stumps and 
stones — ^the hard-mouthed little creature taking his 
own way, in spite of every effort of mine to the con- 
traiy. 

We stopped to breathe in a deep, cool glen, which 
lay across our path, the descent into which was veiy 
difiicult. The road through the bottom of it ran just 
above the*bank of a brook, into which poured a pretty 
fall of eight or ten feet, and with the spray-wet grass 
beneath, and the full-leaved ^e^tou^t^y«^kai)V5^ It 
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delicious a spot for a rest ia a summer Doontide as I 
ever saw. The ladies took out their pencils and 
sketched it, making a group themselves the while, 
which added all the picture wanted. 

The path wound continually about in the deep 
woods, with which the mountain is covered, and occa- 
sionally from an opening we obtained a view back up- 
on the valley of the Arno, which was exceedingly fine. 
We came in sight of the convent in about two houw, 
emerging from the shade of the thick chestnuts into 
a cultivated lawn, fenced and mown with the nicety of 
the grass-plot before a cottage, and entering upon a 
smooth, well-swept pavement, approached the gate of 
the venerable-looking pile, as anxious for the refresh- 
ment of its far-famed hospitality as ever pilgrims 
Were. 

An old cheerful -looking monk came out to meet us, 
and shaking hands with the ladies very cordially, as- 
sbted in extracting them from their cramped convey- 
ances. He then led the way to a small stone cottage, 
a little removed from the convent, quoting gravely by 
the way the law of the order against the entrance of 
females over the monastic threshold. We were ush- 
ered into a small, neat parlor, with two bedrooms 
communicating, and two of the servants of the monas- 
tery followed, with water and show-white napkins, the 
padre degU faresderi, as they called the old monk, 
who received us, talking most volubly all the while. 

The cook appeared presently with a low reverence, 
and asked what we would like for dinner. He ran 
over the contents of the larder before we had time to 
answer his question, enumerating half a dozen kinds 
of game, and a variety altogether that rather surprised 
our ideas of monastical severity. His own rosy gills 
bore testimony that it was not the kitchen of Dennis 
BuUruddeiy. 

While dinner was preparmg. Father Gaspare pro- 
posed a walk. An avenue of the most majestic trees 
opened immediately away from the little lawn before 
the cottage door. We followed it perhaps half a mile 
round the mountain, thridding a thick pine forest, till 
we emerged on the edge of a shelf of greensward, 
running Just under the summit of the hill. From 
this spot the view was limited only by the power of the 
eye. The silver line of the Mediterranean off Leg- 
horn is seen hence on a clear day, between which and 
the mountain lie sixty or seventy miles, wound into 
the loveliest undulations by the course of the Arno. 
The vale of this beautiful river, in which Florence 
stands, was Just distinguishable as a mere dell in the 
prospect. It was one of the sultriest days of August, 
but the air was vividly fresh, and the sun, with all the 
strength of the climate of Italy, was unoppressive. 
We seated ouraelves on the small fine grass of the hill- 
side, and with the good old monk narrating passages 
of li^s life, enjoyed the glorious scene till the cook's 
messenger summoned us back to dinner. 

We were waited upon at table by two young servi- 
tors of the convent, with shaven crowns and long black 
cassocks, under the direction of Father Gasparo, who 
sat at a little distance, entertaining us with his inex- 
haostible stories till the bell rung for the convent sup- 
per. The dinner would have graced the table of an 
emperor. Soup, beef, cutlets, ducks, woodcock, fol- 
lowed each other, cooked in the most approved man- 
ner, with all the accompaniments established by taste 
and usase ; and better wine, white and red, never was 
pressed from the Tuscan grape. The dessert was va- 
rious and plentiful ; and while we were silting, after 
the good father's departure, wondering at the luxuries 
we had found on a mountain-top, strong coffee and 
UqtKurs were set before us, both of the finiest flavor. 

1 was to sleep myself in the convent. Father Gas- 
paro joined us upon the wooden bench in the avenue, 
where we were enjoying a brilliant sunset, and inform- 
ed me that the gates shut at eight. The vesper-bell 



soon rung, echoing round from the rocks, and I bade 
my four companions good night, and followed the 
monk to tlie cloisters* As we entered the postera, he 
asked me whether I would go directly to the cell, or 
attend first the service in the chapel, assisting my de- 
cision at the same time by gently slipping his arm 
through mine and drawing me toward the cloth door, 
from which a strong peal of the organ was issuing. 

We lifted the suspended curtain, and entered a 
chapel so dimly lit, that I could only judge of its ex- 
tent from the reverberations of the music. The lamps 
were all in the choir, behind the altar, and the shuf- 
fling footsteps of the gathering monks approached it 
from every quarter. Father Gasparo led me to the 
base of a pillar, and telling me to kneel, left me and 
entered the choir, where he was lost in the depth of 
one of the old richly-carved seats for a few minutes, 
appearing a^ain with thirty or forty others, who rose 
and joined m the chorus of the chant, making the 
hollow roof ring with the deep unmingled base of their 
voices. 

I stood till I was chilled, listening to the service, 
and looking at the long line of monks rising and sit- 
ting, with their monotonous changes of books aod 
positions, and not knowing which way to go for warmth 
or retirement. I wandered up and down the dim 
church during the remaining hour, an unwilling, but 
not altogether an unamused spectator of the scene. 
The performers of the service, with the exception of 
Father Gasparo, were young men of from sixteen to 
twenty ; but during my slow turns to and fro on the 
pavement of the church, fifteen 01* twenty old monks 
entered, and, with a bend of the knee before the altar, 
went off into the obscure corners, and knelt motionless 
at prayer, for almost an hour. I could just distin- 
guish the dark outline of their figures when my eye 
became accustomed to the imperfect light, and I nev- 
er saw a finer spectacle of religious devotion. 

The convent clock struck ten, and shutting up their 
** clasped missals," the young monks took their cloalis 
about them, bent their knees in passing the altar, and 
disappeared by different doors. Father Gasparo was 
the last to depart, and our footsteps echoed as we 
passed through the long cloisters to the cell appropri- 
ated for me. We opened one of some twenty small 
doors, and I was agreeably surprised to find a supper 
of cold game upon the table, with a bottle of wine, 
and two plates — the monk intending to give me his 
company at supper. The cell was hung round with 
bad engravings of the virgin, the death of martyrs, 
crosses, &c., and a small oaken desk stood against the 
wall beneath a large crucifix, with a prayer-book upon 
it. The bed was high, ample, and spotlessly white, 
and relieved the otherwise comfortless look of a stone 
floor and white-washed walls. I felt the change from 
summer heat to the keen mountain air, and as I shiv- 
ered and buttoned my coat, my gay guest threw over 
me his heavy black cowl of cloth — a dress that, with 
its closeness and numerous folds, would keep one 
warm in Siberia. Adding to it his little black scull- 
cap, he told me, with a hearty laugh, that but for a 
certain absence of sanctity in the expression of my 
face, and tlie uncanonical length of my hair, I looked 
the monk complete. We had a merry supper. The 
wine was of a choicer vintage than that we had drank 
at dinner, and the father answered, upon my disco veiy 
of its merits, that he never wasted it upon tcomen. 

In the course of the conversation, I found out that 
my entertainer was a kind of butler, or heard-servitor 
of the convent, and that the great body of the monks 
were of noble lineage. The feeling of pride still re- 
mains among them from the days when the Certosa of 
Vallombrosa was a residence for princes, before its 
splendid pictures were pillaged by a foreign army, iu 
wealth scattered, and its numbers demolished. '*Io 
thow day^" said ^e^B^^ <^^5,cjg|l^othiii« for 
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our hoepitalHj but the pleasure it save ns"— relieving 
my mind, by the remark, of what I looked forward to 
at parting as a delicate point. 

My host left me at midnight, and I went to bed, and 
slept under a thick covering in an Italian August. 
** The blanched linen, white and lavendered," seemed 
to have a peculiar charm, for though I had promised 
to meet my excluded companions at sunrise, on the 
top of the mountain, I slept soundly till nine, and was 
obliged to breakfast alone in the refectoiy of the con- 
vent. 

We were to dine at three, and start for Florence at 
four the next d«'iy, and we spent our morning in trav- 
ersing the mountain paths, and getting views on ev- 
ery side. Fifty or a hundred feet above the convent, 
perched on a rock like an eyry, stands a small build- 
ing in which Milton is supposed to have lived, during 
his six weeks sojourn at the convent. It is now fitted 
up as a nest of small chapels— every one of its six or 
eight little chambers having an altar. The ladies were 
not permitted to enter it. I selected the room I pre- 
sumed the poet must have chosen — the only one com- 
manding the immense view to the west, and, looking 
from the window, could easily feel the truth of his 
simile, ^uhick as leaves in vallombrosa.*' It is a 
mountain of foliage. 

Another sumptuous dinner was served. Father Gas- 
paro sitting by, even more voluble than before, the 
baskets and the pony were brought to the door, and 
we bade farewell to the old monk with more regret 
than a day*s acquaintance often produces. We reach- 
ed our carriage in an hour, and were in Florence at 
eight — ^haviim; passed, by unanimous opinion, the two 
bnghtest days in our calendar of travel. 



LETTER XLIX. 

HOtrSE OF UrCHASL UVGELO— THE AKCIENT CHURCH 
OF SAN MINIATO — UXDAKE CATALANI — ^WALTER 
8ATA6E Z.ANDOR — ^AUDNIOHT MASS, ETC. 

I ws!VT with a party this morning to visit the house 
o/" Michael Angela. It stands as he lived in it, in the 
Via Ghibellini, and is still in possession of his de- 
scendants. It is a neat building of three stories, 
divided on the second floor into three rooms, shown as 
those occupied by the painter, sculptor, and poet. 
The first is panelled and painted by his scholars after 
his death— each picture representing some incident of 
his life. There are ten or twelve of these, and several 
of them are highly beautiful. One near the window 
represents him m his old age on a visit to ** Lorenzo 
the Magnificent,'* who commands him to sit in his 
presence. The duke is standing; before his chair, and 
the figure of the old man is finely expressive. 

The next room appears to have been his parlor, and 
the furniture is exactly as it stood when he died. In 
one comer i^ placed a bust of him in his youth, with 
his face perfect ; and opposite, another, taken from a 
cast after hb nose was nroken by a fellow painter in 
the church of the Carmine. There are also one or 
two portraits of him, and the resemblance through 
them all shows that the likenesses we have of him in 
the engravings are uncommonly correct. 

In the inner room, which was his studio, they show 
his pallet, brushes, pots, maul-sticks, slippers, and 
easel-^all standing carelessly in the little closets 
around, as if he had left them but yesterday. The 
walls are painted in fresco, by Angelo himself, and 
represent groups of all the distingubhed philosophers, 
poets and statesmen of his time. Among them are 
the heads of Petraroh, Dante, Galileo, ai^ Loreneo 
de Medici. It b a noble gidlery ! perhape a hundred 
heads in all. 



The descendant of Buonarotti b now an old maot 
and fortunately rich enough to preserve the house of 
hi^ great ancestor as an object of curiosity. He has 
a son, I believe, studying the arts at Rome. 

On a beautiful hill which ascends directly from one 
of the southern gates of Florence, stands a chureh 
built so long ago as at the close of the first centuiy. 
The gate, church, and hill, are all called San Miniato, 
after a saint buried under the church pavement. A 
large, and at present flourishing convent, hangs on 
the side of the hill below, and around the church 
stand the walls of a strong fortress, built by Michael 
Angelo. A half mile or more south, across a valley, 
an old tower rises against the sky, which was erected 
for the observations of Galileo. A mile to the left, on 
the same ridge, an old villa is to be seen in which 
Boccaccio wrote most of hb ^'Hundred Tales of Love.*' 
The Amo comes down from Vallombrosa, and pas- 
sing through Florence at the foot of San Miniato, b 
seen for three miles further on its way to Pisa ; the 
hill, tower, and convent of Fiesole, where Milton 
studied and Catiline encamped with hb conspirators, 
rise from the opposite bank of the river ; and right 
below, as if you could leap into the lantern of Uie 
dome, nestles the lovely city of Florence, in the lap 
of the very brightest vale that ever mountain shel- 
tered or river ran through. Such are the temptations 
to a walk in lialy^ and add to it the charms of the 
climate, and you may understand one of a hundred 
reasons why it is the land of poetry and romance, and 
why it so easily becomes the land of a stranger's 
affection. 

The villas which sparkle all over the hilb which 
lean unto Florence, are occupied mainly by foreigner! 
living here for health or luxury, and most of them are 
known and visited by the floating society of the place. 
Among them are Madame Catalan!, the celebrated 
singer, who occupies a beautiful palace on the ascent 
of "Fiesole, and Walter Savage Landor, the author 
of the " Imaginary Conversations," as refined a scholar 
perhaps as is now living, who is her near neighbor. 
A pleasant family of my acquaintance lives just back 
of the fortress of San Miniato, and in walking out to 
them with a friend yesterday, I visited the church 
again, and remarked more particnlarly the features of 
the scene I have described. 

The church of San Miniato was built by Heniy I. 
of Germany, and Cunegonde hb wifiB. The from b 
pretty — a kind of mixture of Greek and Arabic archi- 
tecture, crusted with marble. The interior b in the 
style of the primitive churches, the altar standing in 
what was called the presbytery^ a high platform occu- 
pying a third of the nave, with two splendid flights of 
stairs of the purest white marble. The most curious 
part of it is the rotunde in the rear, which is fit by 
five windows of transparent oriental alabaster, each 
eight or nine feet high and three broad, in single slabs. 
The sun shone full on one of them while we were 
there, and the eflTect was inconceivably rich. It was 
lil^e a sheet of half molten gold and silver. The 
transparency of course was irregular, but in the yel- 
low spots of the stone the light came through like 
the effect of deeply stained glass. 

A partly subterranean chapel, six or eight feet lower 
than the pavement of the church, extends under the 
presbytery. It is a labyrinth of marble columns 
which support the platform above, no two of which 
are alike. The ancient cathedral of Modena is the 
only church 1 have seen in Italy built in the same 
manner. 

The midnight mass on ** Christmas eve," b abused 
in all catholic countries, I believe, as a kind of satur- 
nalia of gallantry. I joined a party of young men 
who were leaving a ball for the chureh of the Adj 
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nunciata, the fashionable rendezvous, and we irere set 
down at the portico when the mass was about half 
over. The entrances of the open vestibule were 
thronged to suffocation. People of all ages and con- 
ditions were crowding in and out, and the sound of 
the distant chant at the altar came to our ears as we 
entered, mingled with every tone of address and reply 
from the crowd about us. The body of the church 
was quite obscured with the smoke of the incense. 
We edged our way on through the press, carried 
about in the open area of the church by every tide 
that rushed in from the various doors, till we stopped 
in a thick eddy in the centre, almost unable to stir a 
limb. I could see the altar veiy clearly from this 
point, and I contented myself with merely observing 
what was about me, leaving my motions to the im- 
pulse of the crowd. 

It was a curiously mingled scene. The ceremonies 
of the altar were going on in all their mysterious 
splendor. The waving of censers, the kneeling and 
lisinff of the gorgeously clad priests, accompanied 
simultaneously by the pealing of solemn music from 
the different organs — ^the countless lights burning 
upon the altar, and, ranged within the paling, a semi- 
circle of the duke's grenadiers, standing motionless, 
with their arms presented, while the sentinel paced to 
and fro, and ail kneeling, and grounding arms at the 
tinkle of the slight bell — were the materials for the 
back-ground of the picture. In the immense area of 
the church stood perhaps, four thousand people, one 
third of whom, doubtless, came to worship. Those 
who did and those who did not, dropped alike upon 
the marble pavement at the sound of the bell ; and 
then, as I was heretic enough to stand, I had full 
opportunity for observing both devotion and intrigue. 
The latter was amusingly managed. Almost all the 
pretty and young women were accompanied by an 
ostensible duenna, and the methods of eluding their 
vigilance in communication were various. I had 
detected under a blond wig, in entering, the young 
ambassador of a foreign court, who being cavaliere ser- 
venU to one of the most beautiful women in Florence, 
certainly had no right to the amusement of the hour. 
We had been carried up the church in the same tide, 
and when the whole crowd were prostrate, I found 
him just beyond ma, slipping a card into the shoe of 
an uncommonly pretty girl kneeling before him. She 
was attended by both Uxhex and mother apparently, 
but as she gave no sign of surprise, except stealing an 
ahnost imperceptible glance behind her, I presumed 
she was not offended. I passed an hour, perhaps, in 
amused observation of similar matters, most of which 
could not be well described on paper. It is enough 
to say, that I do not think more dissolute circum- 
stances accompanied the worship of .Venus in the 
t defiled of heathen temples. 



LETTER L. 

nOBERCE — ^VISIT TO THE CHT7BCH OF SAN OAETANO — 
FSmTBimAL PROCESSIONS — THE REFXTOEE CARLISTS 
—THE MISACLE OF BAIN — CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCI- 
ATA — TOMB OF GIOVANNI DI BOLOGNA — MASTEB- 
VIECB OF ANBBEA DEL SARTO, ETC., ETC. 

I HEARD the best passage of the opera of " Komeo 
and Juliet** delightfully played in the church of San 
Oaetano this morning. I was coming from the co/?, 
where I had been breakfasting, when the sound of the 
organ drew me in. The communion was administering 
at one of the side chapeb, the showy Sunday mass 
was going i>n at the great altar, and the numerous con- 
fession boxes were full of penitents, aUfemale^ as usual. 
As I took a seat near the commnnicants, the sacred 



wafer was dipped into the cup and put into the moath 
of a young woman kneeling before the railine. She 
rose soon after, and I was not lightly surprised to find 
it was a cbrtain errand-girl of a bachetor's washerwo* 
man, as unfit a person for the holy sacrament as wean 
a petticoat in Florence. 

I was drawn by the agreeable odor of the incense to 
the paling of the high altar. The censen were fluog 
by unseen hands from the doors of the sacristv at the 
sides, and an unseen chorus of boys in the choir be- 
hind broke in occasionally with the high-keyed cbant 
that echoes with its wild melody from every arch and 
comer of these immense churches. It seems running 
upon the highest note that the ear can bear, and yet 
nothing could be more musical. A man knelt on the 
pavement near me, with two coarse baskets beside 
him, and the traces of long and dirty travel from bii 
heels to his hips. He had stopped in to the mass 
probably on his way to market. There can be no 
greater contrast than that seen in catholic churches, 
between the splendor of architecture, renowned pic- 
tures, statues and ornaments of silver and gold, and 
the crowd of tattered, famished, misery-marked, wor- 
shippers that throng them. I wonder it never occuis 
to them, that the costly pavement upon which they 
kneel might feed and clothe them.* 

Penitential processions are to be pact all over Flor- 
ence to-day, on account of the uncommon degree of 
sickness. One of them passed under my window just 
now. They are composed of people of all classes, 
upon whom it is inflicted as a penance by the priests. 
A white robe covers them entirely, even the face, and, 
with their eyes glaring through the two holes made 
for that purpose, they look like processions of shroad- 
ed corpses. Eight of the first cany burning candles 
of six feet in length, and a company in the rear have 
the church books, from which they chant, the whole 
procession joining in a melancholy chorus of three 
notes. It rains hard to-day, and their white dresses 
cling to them with a ludicrously ungraceful effect. 

Florence is an nnhealthful climate in the winter. 
The tramontane winds come down from the Appenbes 
so sharply, that delicate constitutions, particulariy 
those liable to pulmonary complaints, suffer invariably. 
There has been a dismal mortality among the Italians. 
The Marquis Corsi, who presented me at court a 
week ago (the last day he was out, and the last duty 
he performed), lies in state, at this moment, in the 
church of 3anta Trinita, and another of the duke's 
counsellors of state died a few days before. His prime 
minister, Fossombroni, is dangerously ill also, and all 
of the same complaint, the nud diptUo^ as it is called, 
or disease of the lungs. Corsi is a great loss to Amer- 
icans. He was the grand chamberlain of court, 
wealthy and "hospitable, and took particular pride in 
fulfilling the functions of an American ambassador. 
He was a courtier of the old school, accomplished, 
elegant, and possessed of universal information. 

The refugee Carlists are celebrating to-day, in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, the anniversaiy of the 
death of Lotds XVL The bishop of Strasbourg is 
here, and is performing high mass for the soul of the 
" martyr, ^^ as they term him. Italy is full of the more 
aristocratic families of France, and it has become 
mauvais ton in society to advocate the present govein- 
ment of France, or even its principles. They detest 
Louis Philippe with the virulence of a deadly private 
enmity, and- declare universally, that they will exile 
themselves till they can return to overthrow him* 
Among the refugees are great numbers of young men, 

*The Tuscans, who are the best governed people in Itth, 
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who are aent away from home with a chivalrous devo- 
tion to the eause of the Dutchess of Berri* which they 
•TOW so constantly in the circles of Italian society, that 
she seems the exclusive heroine of the day. There 
was nothing seen of the French exquisites in Florence 
for a week after she was taken. They were in mourn- 
ing for the misfortune of their mistress. 



All Florence is ringing with the miraele. The city 
fountains have for some aays been dry, and the whole, 
country was suffering for rain. The day before ike 
moen dumged^ the processions began, and the day af- 
ter, when the sky was full of clouds, the holy picture 
in the church of the Annunciata, "painted by St. 
Luke himself,*' was solemnly uncovered. The re- 
sult was the present miracle of rotn, and the priests 
are preaching upon it from every pulpit. The padrone 
of my lodgings came in this morning, and told me the 
circumstances with the most serious astonishment. 

I joined the crowd this morning, who are still 
thronging up the via de Servi to the church of the 
Annunciata at all hours of the day. The square m 
front of the church was like a fair— every nook occu- 
pied with the little booths of the sellers of rosaries, 
saint's books, and pictures. We were assailed bv a 
troop of pedlars at the door, holding leaden medals 
and crucifixes,' and crying, at the top of their voices, 
tor fideU Christiani to spend a crasie for the love of 
God. 

After crowding up the long cloister with a hundred 
or two of wretches, steaming from the rain, and fresh 
fit»m every filthy occupation in the city, we were 
pushed under the suspended leather door, and reached 
the nave of the church. In the slow progress we 
made toward the altar, I had full opportunity to study 
the fretted-gold ceiling above me, the masterly pic- 
tures in the side chapels, the statuai^, carving, and 
general architecture. Description can give you no 
idea of the waste of splendor in these places. 

I stood at last within sight of the miraculous pic- 
ture. It is painted in fresco above an altar surrounded 
with a paling of bronse aqd marble projecting into the 
biMiy of the church. Eight or ten massive silver 
lamps, eiu^h one presented by some trcule in Florence, 
hung from the roof of the chapel, burning with a 
dusky glare in the daylight. A grenadier, with cap 
and musket, stood on each side of the bronze gate, re- 
pressing the eager rush of the crowd. Within, at the 
side of the altar, stood the officiating priest, a man 
with a look of intellect and nobleness on his fine fea- 
tures and lofty forehead, that seemed irreconcilable 
with the folly he was performing. The devotees came 
in, one by one, as they were admitted by the sentinel, 
knelt, offered their rosary to the priest, who touched 
it to the frame of the picture with one hand, and re- 
ceived their money with the other, and then crossing 
themselves, and pressing the beads to their bosom, 
passed out at the small door leading into the cloisters. 

As the only chance of seeing the picture, I bought 
a rosary for two crazie (about three cents), and pressed 
into the throng. In a half hour it came to my turn 
to pass the guard. The priest took my silver paul, 
and while he touched the beads to the picture, I had 
a moment to look at it neariy. I could see nothing 
but a confused mass of black paint, with an indistinct 
outline of the head of a Madonna in the centre. The 
large spiked rays of glory standing out from every side 
were all I could see in the imperfect light. The rich- 
ness of the chapel itself, however, was better worth the 
trouble to see. It is qaite encrusted with silver. Sil- 
ver hassi relievi, two silver candelabra, six feet in 
height, two very large silver statues of angels, a etborio 
(endoaing a most exquisite head of our Savior by An- 
drea dd SarUf)^ a massive silver cornice sustaining a 
heavUy folded silver enrtain, and silver lilies and lamps 



in any quantity all around. I wonder, after the plun- 
dering of the church of San Antonio, at Padua, that 
these useless riches escaped Napoleon. 

How some of the priests, who are reallv learned and 
clever men, can lend themselves to such oarefaced im- 
posture as this miracle, it is difficult to conceive. The 
picture has been kept as a doer of these miracles, per- 
haps for a century. It is never uncovered in vain. Su- 
pernatural results are certain to follow, and it is done 
as often as they dare make a fresh draught on the 
credulity and money of the people. The story is as 
follows: **A certain Bartolomeo, while painting a 
fresco of the annunciation, being at a loss how to make 
the countenance of the Madonna properly seraphic, 
fell asleep while pondering over his work ; and, on 
waking, found it executed in a style he was unable to 
equal." I can only say that St. Luke, or the angel, 
or whoever did it, was a very indifferent draughtsman. 
It IS ill drawn, and whatever the colors might have been 
upon the pallet of the sleepy painter, they were not 
noade immortal by angelic use. It is a mass of con- 
fused black. 

I was glad to get away from the crowd and their 
mummery, and pay a new tribute of reverence at the 
tomb of Qiovanni di Bologna. He is buried behind 
the grand altar, in a chapel ornamented at his own ex- 
pense, and with his owe inimitable works. Six bas- 
reliefs in bronze, than which life itself is not more nat- 
ural, represent different passages of our Savior's histo- 
ry. Thev were done for the grand duke, who, at the 
death of the artist, liberally gave them to ornament his 
tomb. After the authors of the Venus and the Apollo 
Behridere, John of Bologna is, in my judgment, the 
greatest of sculptors. His mounting Mercury, in the 
Florence gallery, might have been a theft from heaven 
for its divine beauty. 

In passing out by the cloisters of the adjoining con- 
vent^ I stopped a moment to see the fresco of the Ma- 
donna del Saceo, said to have been the masterpiece 
of Andrea del Sarto. Michael Angelo and Raphael 
are said to have ** gazed at it unceasinglv." It is 
much defaced, and preserves onlv its gracenil drawing. 
The countenance of Mary has the beau reste of singu- 
lar loveliness. The models of this delightful artist 
(who, by the way, is buried in the vestibule of this 
same church^, must have been the most beautiful in 
the world. AH his pictures move the heart. 
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n.ORCNTlNX PEC17UA1UTIE8—S0CIETT— BALLS— DU- 
CAL ENTERTAINMENTS— PaiVILEOS OF STRANGERS 
—-FAMILIES OF HIGH RANK— THE EXCLUSIVSS — 
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PORTMENT OF A PRINCE — A CONTENTED MARRIED 
LADT— HUSBANDS, CAVALIERS, AND WIVES— PER- 
SONAL MANNERS— HABITS OF SOCIETT, ETC. 

I AM about Starting on my second visit to Rome, 
after having passed nearly three months in Florence. 
As I have seen most of the society of this gayest and 
fairest of the Italian cities, it may not be uninteresting 
to depart a little from the traveller's routine by sketch- 
ing a feature or two. 

Florence Is a resort for strangers from every pari of 
the world. The gay society is a mixture of all na- 
tions, of whom one third may be Florentine, one 
third English, and the remaining part equally divided 
between Russians, Germans, French, Poles, and Amer- 
icans. The English entertain a great deal, and give 
most of the balEi and dimieBilff^gi^y (Tly^J^gie 
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tines seldom trouble tfaemselves to give parties, but 
are always at home for risits in tbe prima sera (from 
seven till nine), and in their box at the opera. They 
go, without scruple, to all the strangers' balls, consid- 
ering courtesy repaid, perhaps, by the weekly recep- 
tion of the grand duke, and a weekly ball at the club- 
house of young Italian nobles. 

The ducal entertainments occur ererv Tuesday, 
and are the most splendid of course. The foreign 
ministers present all of their countrymen who have 
been presented at their own courts, and the company 
is necessarily more select than elsewhere. The Flor- 
entines who go to court are about seven hundred, of 
whom half are invited on each week—- strangers, when 
once presented, having the double privilege of coming 
uninvited to all. There are several Italian families, 
of the highest rank, who are seen only here ; but, 
with the single exception of one unmarried giri, of 
uncommon beauty, who bears a name celebrated in 
Italian history, they are no loss to general society. 
Among the foreigners of rank, are three or four Ger- 
man princes, who play high and waltz well, and are 
remarkable for nothing else ; half a dozen star-wear- 
ing duk^s, counts, and marquises, of all nations and in 
any quantity, and a few English noblemen and noble 
ladies— only the latter nation showing their blood at 
all in their features and bearing. 

The most exclusive society is that of the Prince 
Montfort (Jerome Bonaparte), whose splendid palace 
is shut entirely against the English, and difficult of 
access to all. He makes a single exception in favor 
of a descendant of the Talbots, a lady whose beauty 
might be an apology for a much sraver departure 
from rule. He has given two grand entertainments 
since the carnival commenced, to which nothing was 
wanting but people to enjoy them. The immense 
rooms were flooded with light, the music was the best 
Florence could give, the supper might have supped 
an army— Stan and red ribands entered with every 
fresh comer,- but it looked like a ''banquet hall desert- 
ed.'* Some thirty ladies, and as many men, were all 
that Florence contained worthy of the society of the 
ex-king. A kinder man in his manners, however, or 
apparently a more affectionate husband and father, I 
never saw. He opened the dance by waltzing with 
the young princess, his daughter, a lovely giri of four- 
teen, of whom he seems fond to excess, and he was 
quite the gayest person in the company till the ball 
was over. The ex-queen, who is a miracle of size, 
sat on a divan, with her ladies of honor about her, fol- 
lowing her husband with her eyes, and enjoying his 
gayety with the most childish good humor. 

The Saturday evening soirees, at Prince Ponia- 
towski*s (a brother of the hero), are perhaps as agree- 
able as any in Florence. He has several grown-up 
sons and daughters married, and, with a very sumptu- 
ous palace and great liberality of style, he has made 
his parties more than usually valued. His eldest 
daughter is the leader of the fashion, and his second 
is the '' cynosure of all eyes." The old prince is a 
tall, bent, venerable man, with snow-white hair, and 
very peculiarly marked features. He is fond of speak- 
ing English, and professes a great affection for Amer- 
ica. 

Then there are the soirSes of the rich banker, Fen- 
zi, which, as they are subservient to business, assem- 
ble all ranks on the common pretensions of interest. 
At the last, I saw, among other curiosities, a young 
girl of eighteen from one of the more common fam- 
ilies of Florence — a fine specimen of the peasant 
beauty of Italy. Her heavily moulded figure, hands, 
and feet, were quite forgiven when you looked at her 
dark, deep, indolent eye, and glowing skin, and strong- 
s-lined mouth and forehead. The society was evi- 
dently new to her, but she had a manner qidte beyond 



being astonished. It was the kind of animal dignity 
so universal in the lower classes of this country. 

A German baroness of high rank receives on the 
Mondays, and here one sees foreign society in its 
highest coloring. The prettiest woman that frequents 
her parties, is a Genoese marohioness, who haB left her 
husband to live with a Lucchese count, who has Itfl 
his wife. He is a very accomplished roan, with the 
look of Mephistopheles in the '* Devil's Walk," and 
she is certamly a most fascinating woman. She is re- 
ceived in most of the good society of Florence— a se- 
vere, though a very just comment on its character. A 
prince, the brother of the king of , divided the 

attention of the company with her last Monday. He 
is a tall, military-looking man, with very bad mannen, 
ill at ease, and impudent at the same time. He en- 
tered with his suite in the middle of a song. The 
singer stopped, the company rose, the prince swept 
about, bowing Uke a dancing-master, and, after the 
sensation had subsided, the ladies were taken up aad 
presented to him, one by one. He asked ihem adl the 
same question, stayed through two songs, which he 
spoiled by talking loudly all the while, and then bow- 
ed himself out in the same awkward style, leaving e?- 
erybody more happy for his departure. 

One gains little by his opportunities of meetiDg 
Italian ladies in society. The cavaliere servetUe flour- 
ishes still as in the days of Beppo, and it is to him 
only that the lady condescends to talk. There is a 
delicate, refined-looking, little marohioness here, who 
is remarkable as being the only known Italian lady 
without a cavalier. They tell you, with an amused 
smile, «*that she is content with her husband." It 
really seems to be a business of real love between die 
lady of Italy and her cavalier. Naturally enough too 
— &r her parents marry her vrithout consulting her at 
all, and she selects a fnend^afterward, as ladies in odi- 
er countries select a lover, who is to end in a husband. 
The married couple are never seen together by any 
accident, and the lady and her cavalier never apart. 
The latter is always invited with her as a matter of 
course, and the husband, if there is room, or if he is 
not forgotten. She is insulted if asked without a car- 
alier, but is quite indifferent whether her husband 
goes with her or not. These are points really seUled 
in the policy of society, and the rights of the cavalier 
are specified in the marriage contracts. I had thought, 
until I came to Italy, that such things were either a 
romance, or eustoms of an age gone by. 

I like very much the personal manners of the Ital- 
ians. They are mild and courteous to the farthest ex- 
tent of looks and words. They do not entertain, it is 
true, but their great dim rooms are free to you when- 
ever you can find them at home, and you are at liber- 
ty to join the gossipping cirole around the lady of 
dhe house, or sit at the table and read, or be siJeDt 
unquestioned. You are let alone, if you seem to 
choose it, and it is neither commented on, nor thought 
uncivil, and this I take to be a grand excellence in 
manners. 

The society is dissolute, I think, almost without ao 
exception. The English fall into its habits, with the 
difference that they do not conceal it so well, and have 
the appearance of knowing its wrong— which the Ital- 
ians have not. The latter are very much shocked at the 
want of propriety in the management of the Engli^* 
To suffer the particulars of an intrigue to get about i* 
a worse sin, in their eyes, than any violation of the 
commandments. It is scarce possible for an AmeiJ- 
can to conceive the universal corruption of a society 
like this of Florence, though, if he were not told of 
it he would think it all that was delicate and attrac- 
tive. There are external features in which the soo- 
ety of our own country is far less scrupulous asd 
proper. 
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LETTER LII. 

SIENKA -^ P0GGI0B0N8I — BONCONVENTO — ENCOtTRAGE- 
MENT OF FRENCH ARTISTS BY THEIR GOVERNMENT^— 
ACQUAPENDENTE— POOR BEGGAK, THE ORIGINAL OF 
A SKETCH BY COLE — ^BOLSENA— VOLSCINITJM — SCE- 
NERY — CURIOITS STATE OF THE CHESTNUT WOODS. 

SiE!«irA. — A day and a half on ray second journey to 
Rome. With a pany of four nations inside, and two 
stranprera, probably Frenchmen, in the cabriolet, we 
have jogfi^ed on at some three miles in the hour, enjoy- 
ing the lovely scenery of these lower Appenines at our 
leisure. We slept last night at Poggiobonsi, a little 
village on a hill-side, and arrived at Sienna for our 
mid-day rest. I pencil this note after an hour's ram- 
ble over the city, visiting once more the cathedral, 
with its encrusted marbles and naked graces, and the 
three shell-shaped square in the centre of the city, at 
the rim of which the eight principal streets terminate. 
There is a fountain in the midst, surrounded with 
bassi rdievi much disfigured. It was mentioned by 
Dante. The streets were deserted, it being Sunday, 
and all the people at the Corso, to see the racing of 
horses without riders. 

BoHCONVENTO.— We sit, with the remains of a trav- 
eller's supper on the table— six very social companions. 
Our cabriolet friends are two French artists, on their 
way to study at Rome. They are both pensioners of 
the government, each having gained the annual prize 
at the academy in his separate branch of art, which 
entitles him to fife years' support in Italy'. They are 
full of enthusiasm, and converse with all the amusmg 
vivacity of their naUon, The academy of France 
send out in this manner five young men annually, who 
have gained the prizes for painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, and engraving. , x- *-• 

This is the place where Henry ihe Seventh of Ger- 
many was poisoned by a monk, on his way to Rome. 
The drug was given to him in the communion cup. 
The •• ave marie" was ringing when we drove into 
town, and I left the carriage and followed the crowd, 
m the hope of finding an old church where the crime 
might have been committed. But the pnest was 
mumbling the service in a new chapel, which no ro- 
mance that I could summon would picture as the 
scene of a tragedy. 

AcquAPENDKWTE.— WhUe the dirty customhouse 
officer is deciphering our passports, in a hole a dog 
would liTC in unwillingly, I take out my pencil to 
mark once more the pleasure I have received from the 
exquisite scenery of this place. The wild rocks en- 
closing the little narrow valley below, the waterfalls, 
the town on its airy perch above, the just starting ve- 
getation of spring, the roads lined with snowdrops, cro- 
cuses and riolets, have renewed, in a tenfold degree, 
the delight with which I saw this romantic spot on 
my former journey to Rome. 

we crossed the mountain of Radicofani yesterday, 
in so thick a mist that I could not even distinguish the 
ruin of the old castle, towering into the clouds above. 
The wild, half-naked people thronged about us as be- 
fore and I gave another paul to the old beggar with 
whom I became acquainted by Mr. Cole's graphic 
sketch. The winter had, apparently, gone hard with 
him. He was scarce able to come to the carriage 
window, and coughed so hollowly that I thought he 
• had nearly begged his last pittonce. 

BoLSENA.— We have walked m advance of the vettu- 
rino along the borders of this lovely and beautiful lake 
till we arc tired. Our artists have taken off their coats 
with the heat, and sit, a quarter of a mile furAer on, 
oointing in every direction at these unparalleled views. 
The water it a0 still w a minor, with a toft mitt on 



its face, and the water-fowl in thousands are diving 
and floating within gunshot of us. An afternoon in 
June could not be more summer-like, and this, to a 
lover of soft climate, is no trifling pleasure. 

A mile behind us lies the town, the seat of ancient 
VaUemium^ the capital of the Volscians. The coun- 
try about is one quarry of ruins, mouldering away in 
the moss. Nobody can live in health in the neighbor- 
hood, and the poor pale wretches who call it a home 
are in melancholy contrast to the smiling paradise 
about them. Before us, in the bosom of the lake, lie 
two green iriands, those which Pliny records to have 
floated in his time; and one of which, 3fartona, a 
small conical isle, was the scene of the murder of the 
qneen of the Goths by her cousin Theodatus. She 
was taken there and strangled. It is diflicult to ima- 
gine, with such a sea of sunshine around and over it, 
that it was ever anything but a spot of delight. 

The whole neighborhood is covered with rotten 
trunks of trees — a thing which at first surprised roe 
in a country where wood is so economised. It is ac- 
counted for in the French guide-book of one of our 
party by the fact, that the chestnut woods of Bolsena 
are considered sacred by the people from their antiqui- 
ty, and are never cut. The trees have ripened and 
fallen and rotted thus for centuries — one cause, per- 
haps, of the deadly change in the air. 

The vetturino comes lumbering up» and I muat 
pocket my pencil and remount. 
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KOMTEFIASCOVB — AVECDOTB OF THE WINB---VTTEBBO— 
MOUNT CINTKO — TBABITION — ^VTETW OF ST. PETES 's — 
ENTRANCE INTO ROHE— A STRANOEB's DEFRESBKMrS 
OF THE CITT. 

Montefxascone. — ^We have stopped for the night 
at the hotel of this place, so renowned for its wine— 
the remnant of a bottle of which stands, at this mo- 
ment, twinkling between me and my French compan- 
ions. The ladies of our party have gone to bed, and 
left us in the room where sat Jean VefoucrU, the mer- 
ry German monk, who died of excess in drinking the 
same liquor that flashes through this straw-covered 
flask. The story is told more fully in the French 
guide-books. A prelate of Augsbourg, on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, sent forward his servant with orders to 
mark every tavern where the wine wa» good with the 
word eatj in large letters of chalk. On arriving at 
this hotel, the monk saw the signal thrice written over 
the door— jE«e/ Est! Est? He put up his mule, 
and drank of Montefiascone till he died. His servant 
wrote his epitaph, which is still seen in the church oi 
St. Florian :— 

jDomtntfff mmt mortvut Ttrt V* 

" J5«^ EsU Est!'' is the motto upon the sign of the 
hotel to this day. _ 

In wandering about Viterbo in search of amusement, 
while the horses were baiting, I stumbled upon the 
shop of an antiquary. After looking over his medals, 
Etruscan vases, cameos, &;c., a very interesting col- 
lection, I inquired into the state of trade for such 
things in Viterbo. He was a cadaverous, melaochnly 
looking old man, with his pockets worn quite out with 
the habit of thrusting his hands into ihem, and about 
his mouth and eye there was the proper virtuoso ex- 
pression of inquisitiveness and discrimination. He 
kept also a small cafi adjoining his shop, into which 
we passed, as be shrugged his shoulders at my ques- 
tion. I i»4 wondered to find af^n^er^gyC5jU^Ji^[^ 
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MitiM in a town of siieh poverty, and I was not ma- 
prised at the tad fortnnet which had foUowed upon his 
enterprise. They wete a base herd, he said, of the 
people, utterly ignorant of the value of the precious 
objeets he had (or sale, and he had been compelled to 
open a cafi , and degrade himself by waiting on them 
for a contemptible eraxU worth of coffee, while his 
lovely antiquities lay unappreciated within. The old 

gentleman was eloquent upon his misfortunes. He 
ad not been long in trade, and had collected his mu- 
seum originally for his own amusement. He was an 
odd specimen, in a small way, of a man who was quite 
above his sphere, and suffered for his superiority. I 
bought a pretty intaglio, and bad him farewell, after 
an hour's acquaintance, with quite the feeling of a 
friend. ^^^^^ 

Mount Cimino rose before us soon after leaving Vi- 
terbo, and we walked up most of the long and gentle 
ascent, inhaling the odor of the spicy plants for which 
it is famous, and looking out sharply for the brigands 
with which it is always infested. English carriages 
are constantly robbed on this part of the route of late. 
The robbers are met usually in parties of ten and 
twelve, and, a week before we passed, Lady Berwick 
(the widow of an English nobleman, and a sister of the 
famous Harriet Wilson) was stopped and plundered in 
broad mid-day. The excessive distress among the 
peasantry of these misgoverned states accounts for 
ttiese things, and one only wonders why there is not 
even more robbing among such a starving population. 
This mountain, by the way, and the pretty lake below 
it, are spoken of in the Mneid : ** Oimni cum morUe 
locttm,^^ etc. There is an ancient tradition, that in the 
crescent-shaped valley which the lake fills, there was 
fbrmeriy a city, which was overwhelmed by the rise 
of the water, and certain authors state that, when the 
lake is clear, the ruins are still to be seen at the bottom. 

The sun rose upon us as we reached the mountain 
above Baccano, on the sixth day of our journey, and, 
by its clear ^Iden flood, we saw the dome of St. Pe- 
ter's, at a distance of sixteen miles, towering amid 
the campagna in all its majestic beauty. We descend- 
ed into the vast plain, and traversed its gentle undula- 
tions for two or three hours. With the forenoon well 
advanced, we turned into the valley of the Tiber, and 
eaw the home of Raphael, a noble chateau on the side 
of a hill, near the river, and, in the little plain be- 
tween, the first peach-trees we had seen, in full blos- 
som. The tomb of Nero is on one side of the road, 
before crossing the Tiber, and on the other a newly 
painted and staring restaurant, where the Rkodem Ro- 
man cockneys drive for punch and ices. The bridge 
of PooteraolJe, by which we passed into the imniediate 
suburb of Rome, was the ancient Pons JBmilitu, and 
here Cicero arrested the conspirators on their way to 
join Catiline in his camp. It was on the same bridge, 
too, that Conatantiae saw his famous vision, and gain- 
ed his victory over the tyrant Maxentius. 

Two miles over the Via Ftaminia, between garden 
walls that were ornamented with sculpture and inscrip- 
tion in the time of Augustus, brought us to the Porta 
del Popolo. The square within this noble gate is 
modem, but very imposing. Two streets diverge be- 
fore you, as far away as you can see into the heart of 
the city, a magnificent fountain sends up its waters in 
the centre, the facades of two handsome churches face 
you as you enter, and on the right and left are gar- 
dens and palaces of princely splendor. Gay and 
sumptuous equipage cross it in every direction, dri- 
ving out to the villa Borghese, and up to the Pincian 
mount, the splendid troops of the pope are on guard, 
and the busy and stirring population of modem Rome 
swell out to iu limit like the ebb and flow of the sea. 
All this disappoints while it imprestee the stranger. 



He has come to Rome— but it was old Rome that h« 
had pictured to his fancy. The Foram, the mm of 
her temples, the palaces of her emperors, the homa 
of her orators, poets, and patriots, the majestic relics 
of the once mistress of the worM, are the features is 
his anticipation. But he enters by a modem gate t9 
a modem square, and pays his modem coin to a 
whiskered officer of customs ; and in the place of i 
venerable Belisarius begging an obolus in classic Lat- 
in, he is beset by a troop of lusty and filthy lazzarom 
entreating for a haioch in the name of the Madonoa, 
and in effeminate Italian. He drives down the Cons, 
and reads nothing but French signs, and sees all the 
familiar wares of his own country exposed for sak, 
and every other person on the pave is an Englishman, 
with a narrow-rimmed hat and whalebone stick, and 
with an hour at the Dogaraa where his baggage ii 
turned inside out by a snuffy old man who speaks 
French, and a reception at a hotel where the porter 
addresses him in his own language, whatever it maj 
be; he goes to bed under Parisian curtains, and tries 
to dream of the Rome he could not realize while 
awake. 
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JkFPIAN WAT— TOMB OP CECILIA MBTELLA — ^ALBAVO- 
TOMB OF THK CTTRIATn — ARICIA — TEHFLB OF DfASA 
— FOUNTAm OF EaERIA — ^LAKE OF KBMI — ^TBLLETRI— 
PONTINE MARSHES — CONTENT — CANAL — ^TERBACIHi 
— SAK FELICE — ^FONDI— 8T0BT OF JULIA OONKAGl— 
CICERO^S GARDEN AND TOMB — ^MOLA — ^MIKTUEirA*- 
RXriNS OF AN AMFHITREATBE AND TEMPLE — FAI.ES- 
NIAN MOUNT AND WINE — THE DOCTOR OF Si. 
AGATHA — CAPUA — ^ENTRANCE INTO NAPLES— THE 
QUEEN. 

With the intention of returning to Rome for die 
ceremonies of the holy week, I have merely passed 
through on my way to Naples. We left it the moro- 
ing after our arrival, going by the ** Appian way,", to 
Mount Albano, which borders the Campagna on the 
south, at a distance of fifteen miles. This celebrated 
road is lined with the ruined tombs of the Romaiu* 
Off at the right, some four or five miles from the citj, 
rises the fortress-like tomb of Cecilia Metella, so ex- 
quisitely mused upon by Childe Harold. This, sajs 
Sismondi, with the tombs of Adrian and Auffustns, 
became fortresses of banditti, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and were taken by Brancallone, the Bolognese 
governor of Rome, who banged the marauders from 
die walls. It looks little like ** a woman's grave.** 

We changed horses at the pretty village of Albano, 
and, on leaving it, passed an ancient mausoleum, b^ 
lieved to be the tomb of the Curiatii who fought the 
Horatii on this spot. It is a large structure, aod had 
originally four pyramids on the corners, two of which 
only remain. 

A mile from Albano lies Aricia, in a country of the 
loveliest rural beahty. Here was the famous temple 
of Diana, and here were the lake and grove sacred to 
the ** virgin huntress,** and consecrated as her bome 
by peculiar worship. The fountain of Egeria is here, 
where Numa communed with the nymph, and the 
lake of Nemi, on the borders of which the temple 
stood, and which was called Dianas mirror (speculum 
Diana), is at this day, perhaps, one of the sweetest 
gems of natural scenery in the world. 

We slept at Velletri, a pretty town of some twelve 
thousand inhabitants, which stands on a hilUid^ 
leaning down to the Pontine marshes. It was one of 
the grand days of carnival, and the streets were full o' 
masks, walking up and down in their ridiculons 
dresses, and committing every sort of foolery. The 
next monung£,h|p[|^^liglit, we weiv upon the Pontifle 
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marahes, the long thirty miles lerel of which we 
passed in an unbroken trot, one part of a day's jour- 
ney of seventy-five miles, done by the smne horses, at 
the rate of six miles in the hour ! They are small, 
compact animals, and look in good condition, though 
they do as much habitually. 

At a distance of fifteen miles firom Velletri, we 
passed a convent, which is built opposite the spot 
where St. Paul was met by his friends, on his journey 
from the seaside to Rome. The canal upon which 
Horace embarked on his celebrated journey to Brun- 
dosium, runs parallel with the road for its whole dis- 
tance. This marshy desert is inhabited by a race of 
as wretched beings, perhaps, as are to be found upon 
the face of the earth. The pestiferous miasma of the 
pools is certain destruction to healthy and the few who 
are needed at the distant post-houses, crawl out to the 
road-side like so many victims from a pest-house, 
stooping with weakness, hollow-eyed, and apparently 
insensible to everything. The feathered race seems 
exempt from its influence, and the quantities of game 
of every known description are incredible. The 
ground was alive with wild ffeese, turkeys, pigeons, 
plover, ducks, and numerous hirds we did not know, 
as far as the eye could distinguish. The traveUing 
books caution against sleeping in the carriage while 
passing these marshes, but we found it next to impos- 
sible to resist the heavy drowsiness of the air. 

At Terracina the marshes end, and the long avepue 
of elms terminates at the foot of a romantic precipice, 
which is washed by the Mediterranean. The town 
is most picturesquely built between the rocky wall 
and the sea. We dined with the hollow murmur of 
the surf in our ears, and then, presenting our pass- 
ports, entered the kingdom of Naples. This Terraci- 
na, by the way, was the ancient Anxur, which Horace 
describes in his line — 

" biiposUum late mais candeiMnu Anxur." 
For twenty or thirty miles before arriving at Terra- 
cina, we bad seen before us the headland oi CirccBum, 
lying like a mountain island off the shore. It is 
usually called San Felice, from the small town seated 
upon It. This was the ancient abode of the ^* daugh- 
ter of the sun,'* and here were imprisoned, according 
to Homer, the champions of Ulysses, after their 
metamorphoses. 

From Terracina to Fondi, we followed the old Ap- 
pian way, a road hedged with flowering myrtles and 
orange trees laden with fruit. Fondi itself is dirtier 
than imagination could picture it, and the scowling 
men in the streets look like myrmidons of Fra Diavolo, 
their celebrated countryman. This town, however, 
was the scene of the romantic story of the beautful 
Julia Oonzaga, and was destroyed by the corsair Bar- 
barossa, who had intended to present the rarest beauty 
of Italy to the sultan. It was to the rocky mountains 
aboye the town that she escaped in her night-dress, 
and lay concealed till the pirate's departure. 

In leaving Fondi, we passed the ruined walls of a 
garden said to have belonged to. Cicero, whose tomb 
is only three leagues distant. Night came on before 
we reached the tomb, and we were compelled to prom- 
ise ourselves a pilgrimage to it on our return. 

We slept at Mola, and here Cicero was assassinated. 
The ruins of his country-house are still here. The 
town lies in the lap of a graceful bay, and in all Italy, 
it is said, there is no spot more favored by nature. 
The mountains shelter it from the winds of the north; 
the soil produces, spontaneously, the orange, the 
myrtle, the olive, delicious grapes, jasmine, and many 
odoriferous herbs. This and its neighborhood was 
called, by the great orator and statesman who selected 
It for his retreat, " the most beautiful patrimony of the 
Romans.*' The Mediterranean spreads out from its 
hosom, the lovely islands near Naples bound its view, 
Vesayins suids up its smoke and fire in the south, 



and back from its hills stretches a country fertile and 
beautiful as a paradise. This is a place of great ra- 
sort for the English and other travellers in the summer. 
The old palaces are turned into hotels, and we entered 
our inn through an avenue of dbrubs that mnst have 
been planted and trimmed for a century. 

We left Mola before dawn and crossed the small 
river Garigliano as the sun rose. A short distance 
from the southern bank, we found ourselves in the 
midst of ruins, the golden beams of the sun pouring 
upon us through the arches of some once magnificent 
structure, whose area is now crossed by the road. 
This was the ancient Mintuma, and the ruins are 
those of an amphitheatre, and a temple of Venus. 
Some say that it was in the marshes about this now 
waste city, that the soldier, sent by Sylla to kill Mari- 
us, found the old hero, and, struck with his noble 
mien, fell with respect at his feet. 

The road soon enters a chain of hills, and the sce- 
nery becomes enchanting. At the left of the first as- 
cent lies the Falernian mount, whose wines are im- 
mortalized by Horace. It is a beautiful hill, which 
throws round its shoulder to the south, and is covered, 
with vineyards. I dismounted and walked on while 
the horses breathed at the post-house of St. Agatha, 
and was overtaken by a good-natured-looking; man^ 
mounted on a mule, of whom I made some mquiry 
respecting the modem Falernian. He said it was stiU 
the best wine of the neighborhood, but was far below 
its ancient reputation, because never kept long enoush 
to ripen. It is at its prime from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth year, and is usually drank the first or second. 
M^ new acquaintance, I soon found, was the phy- 
sician of the two or three small villages nested about 
among the hills and a man of some pretensions to 
learning. I was delighted with his frank good- humor, 
and a certain spice of drollery in his description of his 

Eatients. The peasants at work in the fields saluted 
im from any distance as he passed ; and the pretty 
contadini going to St. Agatha with their baskets on 
their heads, smiled as he nodded, calling them all by 
name, and I was rather amused than offended with the 
inquisitiveness he manifested about my age. family, 
pursuits, and even morals. His mule stopped of its 
own will .at the door of the apothecary of the small 
village on the summit of the hill, and as the carriage 
came in sight the doctor invited me, seizing my hand 
with a look of friendly sincerity, to stop at St. Agatha 
on my return, to shoot, and drink Falernian with 
him for a month. The apothecary stopped the vettu- 
rino at the door ; and, to the astonishment of my com* 
panions within, the doctor seized me in his arms and 
kissed me on both sides of mv face with a volume of 
blessings and compliments which I had no breath in 
my surprise to return. I have made many friends on 
the road in this country of quick feelings, but the doc- 
tor of St. Agatha had a readiness of sympathy which 
threw all my former experience into the shade. 

We dined at Capua, the city whose luxuries ener- 
vated Hannibal and his soldiers— the '* dives, amoro- 
sa, felix*^ Capua. It is in melancholy contrast with 
the description tiow — its streets filthy, and its people 
looking the antipodes of luxury* The climate should 
be the same, as we dined with open doors, and with 
the branch of an orange tree heavy with firuit hanging 
in at the window, in a month that with us is one of the 
wintriest. 

From Capua to Naples, the distance is but fifteen 
miles, over a flat uninteresting country. We entered 
" this third city in the world" in the middle of the af- 
ternoon, and were immediately surrounded with beg- 
gars of evenr conceivable degree of misery. We sat 
an hour at tne gate while our passports were recorded, 
and the vetturino examined, aud then passing up a no* ■ 
ble street, entered a dense crowd, through which ^^U^ ^^ 
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cveefNiiff dowly a double liofi of carriages. The 
monnted dragoons compelled onr postillion to fall into 
the line, and we were two horns following in a fashion- 
aUe cofso with 6ur mud-spattered vehicle and tired 
horses, surrounded by all that was brilliant and gay 
m Naples. It was the last day of camivaL Every- 
body was abroad, and we were forced, however unwil- 
lingly to see all the rank and beauty of the city. The 
carriages in this fine climate are all open, ana the la- 
dies were in full dress. As we entered the Toledo, the 
cavalcade came to a halt, and with hats off and hand- 
kerchiefs flying in every direction about them, the 
young new-married queen of Naples rode up the mid- 
dle of the street preceded and followed hf outriders in 
the gayest livery. She has been married about a 
montn, is but seventeen, and is acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful woman in the kingdom. The de- 
scription I had heard of her, though very extravagant, 
had hardly done her justice. She is a little aoove 
the middle height, with a fine lift to her head and neck, 
and a countenance only less modest and maidenly than 
noble. 

LETTER LV. 

BOME— FRONT OP SAINT PETER's — ^EQtTlPAGES OP THE 
CARDINALS — BEGGARS — BODY OF THE CHX7RCM — 
TOaCB OF SAINT PETER — ^THE TIBER — F0RTRE8»- 
TOBIB OF ADRIAN— JBWS' QUARTER — FORtrM — BAR- 
BERINI PALACE — PORTRAIT OF BEATRICE CENCI — 
HER MELANCHOLY HISTORY — PICTITRE OF THE FOR- 
NARINA — ^LIKENESS OF GIORGIONE's HISTRESS — JO- 
SEPH AND POTIPHAR'S WIFE — THE PALACES DO- 
RIA AND SCIARR A— PORTRAIT OF OLIVIA WALDA- 
. CHINI — OF «• A CELEBRATED WIDOW" — OF SEMIRA- 
MIS—CLATTDE's LANDSCAPES— brill's — ^BRUGHEL's — 
NOTTI'S "WOMAN CATCHING FLEAS" — ^DA VINCl's 
QUEEN GIOVANNA — PORTRAIT OF A FEMALE DORIA 
—PRINCE DORIA — PALACE SCIARR A — BRILL AND 
B0TH*S landscapes— CLAUDE's-PICTURB OF NOAH 
INTOXICATED — ROMANa's FORNARINA — DA TINCl's 
TWO PICTtTRES. 

Drawx in twenty different directions on starting 
from my lodgings this morning, I found myself, unde- 
cided where to pass my day, in front of St. Peter's. 
Some gorgeous ceremony was just over, and the sump- 
tuous equipages of the cardinals, blazing in the sun 
with their mountings of gold and silver, wene driving 
up and dashing away from the end of the long colon- 
nades, producing any effect upon the mind rather than 
a devout one. I stood admiring their fiery horses and 
gay liveries, till the last rattled from the square, and 
then mounted to the deserted church. Its vast vesti- 
bule was filled with beggars, diseased in every conceiv- 
able manner, halting, groping, and crawling about in 
search of strangers of whom to implore charity — a 
contrast to the splendid pavement beneath and the 
gold and marble above and around, which would 
reconcile one to see the " mighty dome" melted into 
alms, and his holiness reduced to a plain chapel and 
a rusty cassock. 

Lifting the curtain I stood in the body of the church. 
There were perhaps twenty persons, at different distan- 
ces, on its immense floor, the farthest off {six hundred 
and fourteen feet from nie!) looking like a pigmy in the 
far perspective. St. Peter's is less like a church than 
a collection of large churches enclosed under a gigan- 
tic roof. The chapels at the sides are larger than most 
houses of public worship in our country, and of these 
there may be ei^t or ten, not included in the eflTect 
of the vast interior. One is lost in it. It is a city of 
columns and sculpture and mosaic. Its walls are en- 
crusted with precious stones and roasteriy workman- 



ship to the very top, and its wealth may be conceived 
when you remember that, standing in the centre dmd 
raising your eyes aloft, there are four hundred and 
finiy feet between you and the roof of the dome— the 
height, almost of a mountain. 

I walked up toward the tomb of St. Peter, passing 
in my way a solitary worshipper here and there, upon 
his knees, and arrested constantly by the exquisite 
beauty of the statuary with which the columns are 
carved. Accustomed, as we are in America, to church* 
es filled with pews, it is hardly possible to imagine the 
noble eflTect of a vast mosaic noor, unencumbered even 
with a chair, and only broken by a few prostrate fig- 
ures, just specking its wide area. All catholic church- 
es are without fixed seats, and St. Peter's seems scarce 
measurable to the eye, it is so far and clear, from one 
extremity to the otlier. 

I passed the hundred lamps burning over the tomb 
of St. Peter, the lovely female statue (covered with a 
brohze drapery, because its exquisite beauty was 
thought daujgerous to the morality of the young 
priests), reclining upon the tomb of Paul III., the 
ethereal figures of Canova's geniuses weeping at the 
door of the tomb of the Stuarts (where sleeps the 
pretender Charles Edward), the thousand, thousand 
rich and beautiful monuments of art and taste ctowdini 
every comer of this wondrous church — I passed them, I 
-say, with the same lost and unexamining, unparticular- 
izin^ feeling which I can not overcome in this place 
^-a mind borne quite ofl^ its feet and confused and 
overwhelmed with the tide of astonishment-^tfae one 
grand impression of the whole. I dare say, a little 
more familiarity with St. Peter's will do away the 
feeling, but I left the church, after two hours loitering 
in its aisles, despairing, and scarce wishing to examine 
or make a note. 

Those beautiful fountains, moistening the air over 
the whole area of the column encircled front !— and 
that tall Egyptian pyramid, sending up its slender 
and perfect spire between ! One lingers about, and 
turns again and again to gaze around mm, as he leaves 
St. Peter's, in wonder and admiration. 

I crossed the Tiber, at the fortress-tomb of Adrian, 
and thridding the long streets at the western end of 
Rome, passed through the Jews' quarter, and entered 
the Forum. The sun lay warm among the ruins of 
the great temples and columns of ancient Rome, and, 
seating myself on a fragment of an antique frieze, 
near the noble arch of Septimius Severus, I gased os 
the scene, for the first time, by daylight. I had been 
in Rome, on my first visit, during the full moon, and 
my impressions of the forum with this romantic en- 
hancement were vivid in my memoiy. One would 
think it enough to be upon the spot at any time, with 
light to see it, but what with modem excavations, fresh 
banks of eairth, carts, boys playing at marbles, and 
wooden sentry-boxes, and what with the Parisian 
promenade, made by the French through the central 
the imagination is too disturbed and hindered in day- 
light. The moon gives it all one covering of gray and 
silver. The old columns stand up in all their solitaiy 
majesty, wrecks of beauty and taste ; silence leares 
the fancy to find a voice for itself; and from the pal- 
aces of the Cesars to the prisons of the capitol, ths 
whole train of emperors^ senators, conspirators, and 
citizens, are summoned with but half a thought and 
the magic glass is filled with moving and reanimated 
Rome. There, beneath those walls, on the right, in 
the Mamertine prisons, perished Jugurtha (and 
there, too, were imprisoned St. Paul and St. Peter), 
and opposite upon the Palatine-hill, lived the mightj 
masters of Rome, in the " palaces of the Cesais,* 
and beneath the majestic arch beyond, were led, asj 
seal of their slavery, the captives from Jerusalem, and 
in these temples, whose ruins cast their shadows atmy 
feet, walked and discoursed Cicero and the philoso- 
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phers, BiTitus and the patriots, Catiline and the con- 
spirators, Augustus and the scholars and poets, and 
the great stranger in Rome, St. Paul, gazing at the 
false altars, asd huming in his heart to reveal to them 
the ■•* unknown God." What men have crossed the 
shadows of these very columns ! and what thoughts, 
that have moved the world, have been born beneath 
them ! 

The Barberini palace contains three or four master- 
pieces of paiatja^. The most celebrated is the por- 
trait of Beatrice Cenei, by Guide. The melancholy 
and strange hbtury of this beautiful gui has been told 
in a varie^ of ways, and is probably familar to every 
reader. Guide saw her on her way to execution, and 
has painted her as she was dressed, in the gra^ habit 
and head-dress made by her own hands, and finished 
but an hour before she put it on. There are engra- 
vings and copies of the picture all over the world, but 
none that I have seen give any idea of the excessive 
gentleness and serenity of the countenance. The 
eyes retain traces of weeping, but the child-like mouth, 
the soft, girlish lines of features that look as if they 
never had worn more than the one expression of youth- 
fulness and affection, are all in repose, and tbe head is 
turned over the shoulder with as simple a sweetness as 
if she had but looked back to say a good- night before 
going to her chamber to sleep. She little looks like 
what she was— one of the firmest and boldest spirits 
whose history is recorded. After murdering her fa- 
ther for his fiendish attempts upon her virtue, she en- 
dured every torture rather than disgrace her family by 
confession, and was only moved from her constancy, 
at last, by the agonies of her younger brother on the 
rack. Who would read capabilities like these, in these 
heavenly and child-like features 7 

I have tried to purchase the life of the Cenci,invain. 
A bookseller told me to-day, that it was a forbidden 
book, on account of its reflections upon the pope. 
Immense interest was made for the poor girl, but, it is 
said, the papal treasury ran low, and if she was par- 
doned, the large possessions of the Cenci family could 
not have been confiscated. 

The gallery contains also, a delicious picture of the 
Foroarina, by Raphael himself, and a portrait of Gior- 
gione*s mistress, as a Carthaginian slave, the same 
head multiplied so oflen in bis and Titian*s pictures. 
The original of the admirable picture of Joseph and 
the wife of Potiphar, is also here. A copy of it is in 
the gallery of Florence. 

I nave passed a day between the two palaces Doria 
and Sciarra, nearly opposite each other in the Corso 
at Rome. The first is an immense gallery of perhaps 
a thousand pictures, distributed through seven large 
halls, and four galleries encircling the court. In the 
first four rooms I found nothing that struck me par- 
ticularly. In the fifth was a portrait, by an unknown ar- 
tist, of Olivia Waldachini, the favorite and sister-in- 
law of Pope Innocent X. — a handsome woman, with 
that round fulness in the throat and neck, which 
(whether it existed in the originals, or is a part of a 
painter*s ideal of a woman of pleasure), is universal in 
portraits of that character. In the same room was a 
portrait pf a »* celebrated widow," by Vandyck,* a 
bad-been beautiful woman, in a staid cap (the hands 
wonderfully painted), and a large and rich picture of 
Semiramis, by one of the Carraccis. 

In the galleries hung the landscapes by Claude, fa- 
mous through the world. It ia like roving through 

* So called in the catalogue. Tbe custode, however, told us 
it was a portrait of th^ wife of Vandyck, painted as' an old 
woman to mortify her excessive vanity, when she was hitt 
tw«nt7*thfee. He kept the picture unul she was olderi and, 
at the time of his death, it had become a flattering Ukeness^ 
sod was oarefiiUy treasured by the widow. 



a paradise, to sit and look at them. His broad green 
lawns, his half-hidden temples, his life-like luxuriant 
trees, his fountains, his sunny streams — all flush into 
the eye like the bright opening of a Utopia, or some 
dream over a description from Boccaccio. It is what 
Italy might be in a golden age — ^her ruins rebuih into 
the transparent air, her woc^s unprofaned, her people 
pastoral and refined, and evenr valley a landscape of 
Arcadia. I can conceive no nigher pleasure for the 
imagination than to see a Claude in travelling through 
Italy. It is finding a home for one's more visionary 
fancies — those children of moonshine that one begets 
in a colder clime, but scarce dares acknowledge till he 
has seen them under a more congenial sky. More 
plainly, one does not know whether his abstract imagi- 
nations of pastoral life and scenery are not ridiculous 
and unreal, till he has seen one of these landscapes, 
and felt steeped, if I may use such a word, in the very 
loveliness which inspired the pencil of the painter. 
There he finds the pastures, the groves, the fairy 
structures, the clear waters, the straying groups, the 
whole delicious scenery, as bright as in his dreams, 
and he feels as if he should bless tbe artist for the lib- 
erty to acknowledge freely to himself the possibility 
of so beautiful a world. 

We went on through the long galleries, going back 
again and again to see tbe Claudes. In the third di- 
vision of the gallerr were one or two small and bright 
landscapes, by Brill, that would have enchanted us if 
seen elsewhere ; and four strange pictures, by Breu- 
ghel, representing the four elements, by a kind of half- 
poetical, half-supernatural landscapes, one of which 
had a very lovely view of a distant village. Then 
there was the famous picture of the " woman catching 
fleas," by Gherardodelle Notti, a perfect piece of life. 
She stands close to a lamp, with a vessel of hot water 
before her, and is just closing her thumb and finger 
over a flea, which she has detected on the bosom of 
her dress. Some eight or ten are boiling already in 
the water, and the expression upon the girPs face is 
that of the most grave and unconscious interest in her 
employment. Next to this amusing picture hangs a 
portrait of Queen Giovanna, of Naples, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, a copy of which I Isad seen, much prized, in 
the possession of the archbishop of Toronto. It 
scarce looks like the talented and ambitious queen she 
was, but it does full justice to her passion for amorous 
intrigue — a face full of the woman. 

The last picture we came to, was one not even men- 
tioned in the catalogue, an old portrait of one of the 
females of the Doria family. It was a girl of eighteen, 
with a kind of face that in life must have been ex- 
tremely fascinating. While we were looking at it, we 
heard a kind of gibbering laugh from the outer apart- 
ment, and an old man, in a cardinaPs dress, dwarfish in 
size, and with deformed and almost useless legs, came 
shuffling into the gallery, supported by two priests. 
His features were imbecility itself, rendered almost 
horrible by the contrast of the cardinal's red cap. 
The custode took off his hat and bowed low, and the 
old man gave us a half-bow and a long laugh inca- 
sing, and disappeared at the end of the gallery. This 
was the Prince Doria, the owner of the palace, and a 
cardinal of Rome ! the sole remaining representative 
of one of tbe most powerful and ambitious families of 
Italy! There could not be a more affecting type of 
the great ** mistress of the world" herself. Tier veiy 
children have dwindled into idiots. 

We crossed the Corso to the Palace Sciarra. The- * 
collection here is small, but choice. Half a dozea 
small but exquisite landscapes, by Brill and Both,, 
grace the second room. Here are also three small* 
Claudes, very, very beautiful. In the next room is a 
finely-colored but most indecent picture of Noah ini^ 
toxicated, by Andrea Sacchi, and a portrait by 6inli«^ 
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Romano* of Rapbaers celebrated Foraarina, to wboae 
lovely face one becomes 00 accustomed in Italy, that it 
aeems liiie that of an acquaintance. 

In the last room are two of the naost celebrated pic- 
tures in Rome. The first is by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and represents Vanity and Modesty, by two females 
standing together in conversation-^one a handsome, 
gay, volatile looking creature, covered with ornaments, 
and listening unwillingly to what seems a lecture from 
the other, upon her foibles. The face of the other is 
' a heavenlv conception of woman— earnest, delicate, and 
lovely^-the idea one, forms to himself, before inter- 
course with the world, gives him a distaste for its pu- 
rity. The moral lesson of the picture is more forcible 
than language. The painter deserved to have died, as 
he did, in the arms of an emperor. 

The other picture represents two gamblers cheating 
a youth, a very striking picture of nature. It is com- 
mon from the engraviogs. On the opposite side of 
the room, is a very expressive picture by Schidone. 
On the ruins of an old tomb stands a scull, beneath 
which is written^-^* /, too, was of Arcadia ;** and, at a 
little distance, gazing at it in attitudes of earnest re- 
flection, stand two shepherds, struck simultaneously 
with the moral. It is a poetical thought, and wrought 
out with great truth and skill. 

Our eyes aching and our attention exhausted with 
pictures, we drove from the Sciarra to the ruined pal- 
aces of the Cesars. Here, on an eminence above the 
Tiber, with the Forum beneath us on one side, the 
Coliseum on the other, aod all the towers and spires 
of modem and catholic Rome arising on her many 
hills beyond, we seated ourselves on fragments of 
marble, half buried in the grass, and mused away the 
hours till sunset. On this spot Romulus founded 
Rome. The princely Augustus, in the last days of 
her glory, laid here the foundations of his imperial 
palace, which, continued by Caligula and Tiberius, 
and completed by Domitian, covered the hill, like a 
small city. It was a labyrinth of temples, baths, pa- 
vilions, fountains, and gardens, with a large theatre at 
the western extremity ; and, adjoining the temple of 
Apollo, was a library filled with the best authors, and 
ornamented with a colossal bronze statue of Apollo, 
"of excellent £truscan workmanship." "Statues of 
the dfiy daughters of Danaus Siuramdert, surrounded 
the portico'* (of this same temple), "and opposite 
them were equestrian statues of their husbands.'* 
About a hundred years ago, accident discovered, in the 

gardens buried in rubbish, a magnificent hall, two 
UDdred feefin length and one hui^ed and thirty-two 
in breadth, supposed to have been built by Domitian. 
It was richly ornamented with statues, and columns 
of precious marbles, and near it were baths in excel- 
lent preservation. "But," says Stark, " immense aod 
superb as was this first-built palace of the Cesars, 
Nero, whose extravagance and passion for architecture 
knew no limits, thought it much too small for him, 
and extended its edifices and gardens from the Palatine 
to the Esquilioe. After the destruction of the whole, 
by fire, sixty-five years aAer Christ, he added to it his 
celebrated * Golden House,' which extended from one 
extremity to the other of the Ccelian Hill."* 

• The foUowfaiff detcriptian is given of this splendid palace, 
by Suetonius : " To give as idea of tine extent and beaaty of 
this edifiM. it is sufficient to mention, that in its vestibule 
was placed his colossal statue, one hundred and twenty feet 
in height. It had a triple portico, supported by a thousand 
columns ; with a lake like a little sea, surrounded by buildings 
which resembled cities. It contained pasture-grounds and 
groves in which were all descriptions of animals, wild and 
tame. Its interior shone with gold, gems, and mother-of- 
|)earl. In the vaulted roofs of the eating-rooms were ma- 
ehines of ivory, which turned round and scattered perAmies 
npcm the guests. The principal banqueting room was a ro- 
UndOi so consttrQcted that it tnraod round night and day, in 



The ancient walls, which made the whole of the 
Mount Palatfaie a fortress, still hold together its earth 
and its ruins. It is a broad tabular eminence, worn 
into footpaths which wmd at every moment aronnd 
broken shafts of marble, fragments of statuary, or bro- 
ken and ivy -covered fountains. Part of it is cultiva- 
ted as a vineyard, by the degenerate modem Romans, 
and the hatha, into which the water still pours fi^m 
aqueducts encrusted with aged stalactites, are public 
washing-places for the contadini, eight or tfen of whom 
were splashing away in their red jackets, with gold 
bodkins in their hair, while we were moralizing on 
their worthier progenitors of eighteen centuries ago. 
It is a beautiful spot of itself, and with the delicious 
soft sunshine of an Italian spring, the tall green grass 
beneath our feet, and an air as soft as June just stir- 
ring the myrtles and jasmines, growing wild wherever 
the ruiiM gave them place, our enjoyment of the over- 
powering associations of the spot was ample and un- 
troubled. I could wish every refined spirit in the 
world had shared our pleasant hour upon the Palatine* 



LETTER LVI. 

ANNUAL DOWRIES TO TVTELVK ei&LS»TE8PSB8 IN 
THE CONVENT OF SANTA TRINITA— EUIN8 OP RO- 
HAN BATHS — ^A MAONiriCENT MODERN CHURCH 
WITHIN TWO ANCIENT HALLS— GARDENS OP ME- 
CJBNA8— TOWER WHENCE NERO SAW ROME ON PIRI 
— >HOU8E8 OF HORACE AND VIROIL— BATHS OF TI- 
TUS AND CARACALLA. 

The yearly ceremony of giving dowries to twelve 
giris, was performed by the pope, this morning, in the 
church biult over the ancient temple of Minerva. His 
holiness arrived, in state, from the Vatican, at ten, 
followed by his red troop of cardinals, and preceded 
by a clerical courier, on a palfrey, and the body-guaid 
of nobles. He blessed the crowd, right and left, with 
his three fingers (precisely as a Parisian dandy salutes 
his friend across the street), and, descending from his 
carriage (which is like a good-sized glass boudoir up- 
on wheels), he was received in the papal sedan, and 
carried into the church by his Swiss bearers. My le- 
gation button carried me through the guard, and I 
found an excellent place under a cardinal's wing, in 
the penetralia within the railing of the altar. Mass 
commenced presently, with a chant from the celebra- 
ted choir of St. Peter's. Room was then made through 
the crowd, the cardinals put on their red caps, and the 
small procession of twelve young girls entered from a 
side chapel, bearing each a taper in her hand, and 
robed to the eves in white, with a chaplet of flowers 
roimd the forehead. I could form no judgment of any- 
thing but their eyes and feet. A Roman eye could 
not be otherwise than fine, and a Roman woman's foot 
could scarce be other than ugly, and, consequentlyt 
there was but one satin slipper in the group that a 
man might not have worn, and every eye I could see 
from my position, might have graced an improrisa- 
trice. They stopped in front of the throne, and, giv- 
ing their long tapers to the servitors, mounted in 
couples, hand in hand, and kissed the foot of his ho- 
liness, who, at the same time, leaned over and blessed 
them, and then turning about, walked ofT again behind 
the altar in the same order in which they had entered. 

The choir now struck up their half-unearthly chant 
(a music' so strangely shrill and clear, that I scarce 
know whether the exquisite sensation is pleasuie or 
pain), the pope was led from his throne to his sedan, 
and his mitre changed for a richly jewelled crown, the 
bearers Ufted their burden, the guard presented annSt 

imitation of the motion of the earth. When Nero took ?»•• 
session of this fkiry palace, his only observation wa s < Nov 
IshaUbegfaito live Oke a man.' >' 
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the cardinals summoned their officious servants to un- 
robe, and the crowd poured out as it came. 

This ceremony, I found, upon inquiry, is performed 
every year, oh the day of the onnunda^tom— just nine 
months before Christinas, and is intended to conunem- 
orate the incarnation of our Savior. 

As I was riBtuming from a twilight stroll upon the 
Pincian hill, this evening, the bells of the convent of 
SanU Trinita rung to vespers. I had heard of the 
singing of the nuns in the service at the convent chap* 
el, but the misbehavior of a party of English had ex- 
cluded foreigners, of late, and it was thought impos- 
sible to get admittance. I moimted the 8tepe> however, 
and rung at the door. It was opened by a pal^ nun, 
of thirty, who hesitated a moment, and let me pass. 
In a small, plain chapel within, the service of the al- 
tar was just commencing, and, before I reached a seat, 
a low plaintive chant commenced, in female voices, 
from the choir. It went on, with occasional interrup- 
tions from the prayers, for perhaps an hour. I can 
not describe the excessive moumfulness of the music. 
One or two familiar hymns occurred in the course of 
it, like airs in a recitative, the same sung in oiur church- 
es, bat the effect was totally different. The neat, white 
cape of the nuns were just visible over the railing be- 
fore the organ, and, as I looked up at them and listen- 
ed to their melancholy notes, they seemed, to me, 
mourning over thevt exclusion from the world. The 
small white cloud from the censer mounted to the ceil- 
ing, and creeping away through the arches, hung over 
the organ till it was lost to the eye in the dimness of 
the twilight. It was easy, tmder the influence of their 
deligfatfiU music, to imagine within it the wings of 
that tranquillizing resignation one woidd think so ne- 
cessary to keep down the heart in these lonely cloisters. 

The most conuderable ruins of ancient Rome are 
those of the Baths. The Emperors Titus, Caracalla, 
Nero, and Agrippa, constructed these immense {rfaces 
of luxury, and the remains of them are among the 
most interesting and beautiful relics to be found in the 
world. It is possible that my readers have as imper- 
fect an idea of the extent of a Koman bath as I have 
bad, and I may as well quote from the information 
given by writers upon antiquities. ** They were open 
every day, to both sexes. In each of the great baths, 
there were sixteen hundred seats of marble, for the 
convenience of the bathers, and three thousand two 
hundred persons could bathe at the same time. There 
were splendid porticoes in front for promenade, ar- 
cades with shops, in which was found every kind of 
luxury for the bath, and halls for corporeal exercises, 
and for the discussion of philosophy ; and here the 
poets read their productions and rhetoricians ha- 
rangued, and sculptois and painters exhibited their 
woriLB to the public. The ba^ were distributed into 
grand halls, with ceilings enormously high and paint- 
ed with admirable frescoes, supported on columns of 
the rarest marble, and the basins were of oriental ala- 
baster, porphyry, and jasper. There were in the cen- 
tre vast reservoirs, for the swimmers, and crowds of 
slaves to attend gratuitously upon all who should 
come.*' 

The baths of Diocletian (which I visited to-day), 
covered an enormous space. They occupied seven 
years in building, and were the wprk oiforh thousand 
ChrisUanslaves, Uco thirds <fwham died <f fatigue and 
misery f Mounting one of the seven hills of Rome, 
we come to some half-ruined arches, of enormous 
size, extending a long dbtance, in the sides of which 
were buik two modem churches. One was the work 
of Michael Angelo, and one of his happiest efibrts. 
He has turned two of the ancient halls into a magnif- 
icent church, in the shape of a Greek cross, leaving m 
their plaeos eight gigantic columnt of gnmite. Af- 
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ter St. Peter's it is the most imposing diurch in 
Rome. 

We drove thence to the baths of Titus, passing the 
site of the ancient gardens of Mecasnas, in which stUl 
stands the tower from which Nero bebekl the confla- 
gration of Rome. The houses of Honce and Vu-gii 
communicated with this garden, but they are now un- 
distinguishable. We turned up from the Coliseum 
to the left, and entered a gate leadmg to the baths of 
Titus. Five or six immense arches presented their 
front to us, in a state of picturesque ruin. We took a 
guide, and a long pole, with a lamp at the extremity, 
and descended to the subterranean halls, to see the 
still inimitable frescoes upon the ceilings. Passing 
through vast apartments, to the ruined walls of which 
still clunjB[,here and there, pieces of the finely-colored 
stucco of the ancients, we entered a suite of long gal- 
leries, some forty feet high, the arched roofs of which 
were painted with the most exquisite art, in a kind of 
fanciful border-work, enclosing figures and landscapes, 
in as bright colors as if done yesterday. Farther on 
was the niche in which was found the famous group 
of Laocoon, in a room belonging to a subterranean 
TOtlace of the emperor, communicating with the baths. 
The Belvedeve Meleacer was also found here. The 
imagination loses itseu in attempting to conceive the 
splendor of these under-ground palaces, blazing with 
artificial light, ornamented with works of art, never 
equalled, and furnished with all the luxury which 
an emperor of Rome, in the days when the wealth 
of the world flowed into her treasury, could com- 
mand for his pleasure. How short Ufe must have 
seemed to them, and what a tenfold curse became 
death and the common ills of existence, interrupting 
or taking away pleasures so varied and inexhaustible. 

These baths were buih in the last great days of 
Rome, and one reads the last stages of national corrupt 
tion and, perhaps, the secret of her fell, in the charac- 
ter of these ornamented walls. They breathe the veiy 
spirit of voluptuousness. Naked female figures fill every 
plafond, and fauns and satyrs, with the most licentious 
passions in their faces, support the festoons and hold 
together the intricate ornament of the frescos. The 
statues, the pictures, the object of the place itself, in- 
spired the wish for indulgence, and thehistoxy of the 
private lives of the emperors and wealthier Romans 
shows the effect in its deepest colors. 

We went on to the baths of Caracalla, the largest 
ruins of Rome. They are just below the palaces of 
the Cesars, and ten minutes* walk from the Coliseum. 
It is one labyrinth of gigantic arches and ruined halls, 
the ivy growing and clinging ^erever it can fasten its 
root, and tbe whole as fine a picture of decay as 
imagination could create. This was the favorite haunt 
of Shelley, and here he wrote his fine tragedy of Pro- 
metheus. He could not have selected a more fitting 
spot for solitary thought. A herd of ^oats were 
climbing over one of the walls, and the idle boy who 
tended them lay asleep in the sun, and every footstep 
echoed loud tmough the place. We passed two or 
three hours ramblinff about, and regained the populous 
streets of Rome in Uie last light of the sunset. 

LETTER LVIl. 

srMMBB WEAT«ER IN MARCH— BATHS OP CARACALLA 
— BEOlNNINa OF THE APMAN WAT — TOMB OF THX 
SCIPI08— CATACOMBS — CHTTRCH OF SAN 8EBA8TIANO 
— ^TOimO CAPXTCHIN FRIAR — ^TOBIBS OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN MARTYRS — CHAMBER WHERE THE APOS- 
TLES WORSHIPPED— TOMB OF CECILIA METELLA — 
THE CAMPAGNA — CIRCUS OF CARACALLA OR ROMTT- 
LU8 — ^TEMPLE DEDICATED TO RIDICULE — YEATs' t 
GRAYB — ^FOUNTAIN OF EOERiA — ^THR WOO© WHRBX 
NUMA MXT THB NTMPH— BOLT WBBK. 
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The last days of March have come, clothed in sun- 
fhine and saranMr. The grass is tall io the Cam- 
pagDB, the fruit-trees are in blossom, the roses and 
myrtles are in full flower, the shrubs are in full leaf, 
the whole country about breathes of June. We left 
Rome this morning on an excursion to the *< Fountain 
of Egeria." A more heavenly day never broke. The 
gigantic baths of Caracalla turned us aside once more, 
and we stopped for an hour in the shade of their ro- 
mantic archf*s, ai miring the works, while we execrated 
the character of their ferocious builder. 

This is the begioninjK of the ancient Appian Way, 
and, a little farther on, sunk in the side of a hill, near 
th't rond, is the beautiful doric tomb of the Scipios. 
We alighted at the antique gate, a kind of portico, 
with seats of stone beneath, and reading the inscrip- 
tion, *» Septdehro degli Scipioni^'^ mounted, by ruined 
steps, to the tomb. A boy came out from the house, 
in the vineyard above, with candles to show us the 
interior; but, having no curiosity to see the damp cave 
from which the sarcophagi have been removed (to 
the museum), we sat down upon a bank of grass 
opposite the chaste fa9ade, and recalled to memory 
the early-learnt history of the family once entombed 
within. The edifice (for it is more like a temple to 
a viver-nymph or a dryad than a tomb) was built by 
an ancestor of the great Scipio Africaous, and here 
was deposited the noble dust of his children. One 
feels, in these places, as if the improvisatore^s inspira- 
tion was about him— Che fancy draws, in such vivid 
colors, the scenes that have passed where he is stand- 
ing. The brins;ing of the dead body of the conqueror 
of Africa from Rome, the passing of the funeral train 
beneath the portico, the noble mourners, the crowd of 
people, the eulogy of perhaps some poet or orator, 
whose name has descended to us — the air seems to 
•peak, and the gray stones of the monument against 
which the mourners of the Scipios have leaned, seem 
to have had life and thought, like the ashes they have 
aheltei^d. 

We drove on to the Catacombs. Here, the legend 
•ays, St. Sebastian was martyred, and the modem 
church of St. Sebastiano stands over the spot. We 
entered the church, where we found a very handsome 
young capuchin friar, whh Uls brown cowl and the 
white cord about his wust, who oflfered to conduct us 
to the catacombs. He took three wax-lights from 
the sacristy, and we entered a side door, behind the 
tomb of the saint, and commenced a descent of a long 
flight of stone steps. We reached the bottom and 
found ourselves upon damp ground, following n nar- 
row passage, so low that I was compelled constantly 
to stoop, in the sides of which were numerous small 
niches of the size of a human body. These were the 
tombs of the early Christian martyrs. We saw near 
a hundred of them. They were brought from Rome, 
the scene of their sufferings, and buried' in these 
secret catacombs by the small church of perhaps the 
immediate converts of St. Paul and the apostles. 
What food for thought is here, for one who finds more 
interest in the humble traces of the personal foUowers 
of Christ, who knew his face and had heard his voice, 
to all the splendid ruins of the works of the persecu- 
ting emperors of his time ! Most of the bones have 
been taken from their places, and are preserved at the 
museum, or enclosed in the rich sarcophagi raised to 
the memoir of the martyrs in the catholic churches. 
Of those that are left we saw one. The niche was 
closed by a thin slab of marble, through a erack of 
which the monk put his slender candle. We saw the 
skeleton as it had fallen from the flesh in decay, un- 
touched, perhaps, since the time of Christ. 

We passed through several cros»>passage8, and 
came to a small chamber, excavated simply in the 
earth, with an earthen altar, and an antique marble 
cross above. This was the scene of the forbidden 



worship of the early Christians, and before this ver, 
cross, which was, perhaps, then newly selected as the 
emblem of their faith, met the few dismayed followexa 
of Christ, hidden from their persecutors, while they 
breathed their forbidden prayers to their lately cru- 
cified master. 

We reascended to the light of day by the rous:h 
stone steps, worn deep by tKe feel of those who, (or 
ages, for so many different reasons, have passed up and 
down, and, taking leave of our capuchin conductor, > 
drove on to the next object upon the load — the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella. It stands upon a slight elevation, 
in the Appian Way, a ••stern round tower," with the 
ivy dropping over its turrets and waving from the em- 
brasures, looking more like a castle than a tomb. 
Here was buried " the wealthiest Roman's wife," or^ 
according to Corinne, his unmarried daughter. It 
was turned into a fortress by the maraudins nobles of 
the thirteenth centuiy, who sallied from this and the 
tomb of Adrian, plundering the ill-defended subjects 
of Pope Innocent lY. till' they were taken and hanged 
from the walls by Brancaleone, the Roman senator. 
It is built with prodigious strength. We stoo{)ed in 
passing under the low archway, and emerged into the 
round chamber within, a lofty room, open to the sky, 
in the circular wall of which there is a niche for a 
single body. Nothing could exceed the delicacy 
and fancy with which Childe Harold muses on this 
spot. 

The lofty turrets command a wide view of the 
Campagna, the long aqueducts stretching past at a 
short distance, and forming a chain of noble arches 
from Rome to the mountains of Albano. Cole's pic- 
ture of the Roman Campagna, as seen from one of 
these elevations, is, I think, one of the finest land- 
scapes ever painted. 

Just below the tomb of Metella, in a fiat valley, lie 
the extensive ruins of what is called the ♦• circus of 
Caracalla" by some, and the ** circus of Romulus^ 
by others — a scarcely distinguishable heap of walls 
and marble, half buried in the eatth and moss ; and 
not far off stands a beautiful ruin of a small temple 
dedicated (as some say) to Ridicule, One smiles to 
look at it. If the embodying of that which is power- 
ful, however, should make a deity, the dedication of a 
temple to ridicule is far from amiss. In our age par- 
ticularly, one would think, the lamp should be relit, 
and the reviewers should repair the temple. Poor 
Keats sleeps in his grave scarce a mile from the spot, 
a human victim, sacrificed, not long ago, upon its 
highest altar. 

In tlie same valley almost hidden with the luxuriant 
ivy waving before the entrance, flows the lovely Foun- 
tain of Eecria, trickling as clear and musical into its 
pebbly bed as when visited by the enamored successor 
of Romulus twenty-five centuries ago! The hill 
above leans upon the single arch of the small temple 
which embosoms it, and the green soft meadow spreads 
away from the floor, with the brightest verdure con- 
ceivable. We wound around b^ a halfwom path in 
I descending the hill, and, putting aside the long 
branches of ivy, entered an antique chamber, sprinkled 
with quivering spots of sunshine, at the extremity of 
which, upon a kind of altar, lay the broken and de- 
faced statue of the nymph. The fountain poured 
from beneath in two streams as clear as crystal. In 
the sides of the temple were six empty niches, through 
one of which stole, from a cleft in the wall, a little 
stream, which wandered from its way. Flowers, pale 
with growing in the shade, sprang from the edges of 
the rivulet as it found its way out, the small creepers, 
dripping with moisture, hung out from between the 
diamond-shaped stones of the roof, the air was re- 
freshingly cool, and the leafy door at the entrance, 
seen against the sky, looked of a transparent green, as 
vivid as emerald* No fancy could create a sweeter 
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.fi6t. The fountain and the inspiration it breathed 
into Ctiilde Harold are worthy of each other. 

Just abore the fountain, on the cresl of a bill, 
stands a thick grove, supposed to occupy the place of 
the consecrated wood, in which Numa met the nymph. 
It 19 dark with shadow, and fall of birds, and might 
afford a fitting retreat for meditation to another king 
and lawgiver. The fields about it are so thickly 
studded with fiowers, that you can not step without 
crashing them, and the whole neighborhood seems a 
favorite of nature. The rich banker, Torionia, has 
bought this and several other classic spots about Rome 
— ^possessions for which he is more to be envied than 
for his purchased dukedom. 

All the travelling world assembles at Rome for the 
cerenaonies of theooly week. Naples, Florence, and 
Pisa« send their hundreds of annual visiters, and the 
hotels and palaces are crowded with strangers of every 
nation and rank. It would be difficult to imagine a 
gayer or busier place than this nsuaUy sombre city has 
become within a few days. 



LETTER LVIII. 

PALM SUSDAT — SI8TXNE CHAPEL— CNTBAKCE OF THE 
POPE — THE CHOIA — ^THE POPE ON HIS THRONE — ^PRE- 
SENTING THE PALUS— PROCESSION — BISHOP ENGLA?n)'s 
LECTURE — HOLT TUESDAY — THE MISERERE— ACCI- 
DENTS IN THE CROWD —TENEBR-E — THE EaiBLBMATIC 
CANDLES — ^HOLT THURSDAY — ^FRESCOES OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO— "CREATION OF EVE"— " LOT INTOXICATED" 

^DELPHIC SYBIL — ^POFE WASHING PILGRIMS* FEET 

— STRIKING RESEMBLANCE OF ONE TO JUDAS — POPE 
AND CARDINALS WAITING UPON PILGRIMS AT DINNER. 

Palm Sunday opens the ceremonies. We drove 
to the Vatican this morning, at nine, and, after wait- 
ing a half hour in the crush, kept back, at the point 
cf the spear, by the pope's Swiss guard, I succeeded 
in getting an entrance into the Sisline chapel. Leav- 
ing the ladies of the party behind the grate, I passed 
two more guards, and obtained a seat among the cowl- 
ed and bearded dignitaries of the church and state 
within, where I could observe the ceremony with ease. 

The pope entered, borne in his gilded chair by 
twelve men, and, at the same moment, the chanting 
from the Sistine choir commenced with one long, 
piercing note, by a single voice, producing the most 
impressive effect. He mounted his throne as high as 
the altar opposite him, and the cardinals went through 
their obeisances, one by one, their trains supported by 
their servants, who knelt on the lower steps behind 
them. The palms stood in a tall heap beside the al- 
tar. They were beautifully woven in wands of perhaps 
six feet in length, with a cross at the top. The cardi- 
nal nearest the papal chair mounted first, and a palm 
was handed him. He laid it across the knees of the 
pope, and, as his holiness signed the cross upon it, he 
stooped, and kissed the emoroidered cross upon his 
foot, then kissed the palm, and taking it in his two 
hands, descended with it to his seat. The other forty 
or fifty cardinals did the same, until each was provided 
with a palm. Some twenty other persons, monks of 
apparent clerical rank of every order, military men, 
and members of the catholic embassies, followed and 
took palms. A procession was then formed, the car- 
dinals going first with their palms held before them, 
and the pope following, in his chair, with a small frame 
of palmwork in his hands, in which was woven the 
initial of the Virgin. They passed out of the Sistine 
chapel, the choir chantlns most delightfully, and, hav- 
ing made a tour around me vestibule, returned in the 
same order. 



The ceremony is intended to represent the entrance 
of the Savior into Jerusalem. Bishop England, of 
Charleston, South Carolina, delivered a lecture at the 
house of the English cardinal Weld, a day or two ago, 
explanatory of the ceremonies of the holy week. It 
was principally an apology for them. He confessed 
that, to the educated, they appeared empty, and even 
absurd rites, but they were intended hot for the refined, 
but the vulgar, whom it was necessary to instruct and 
impress through their outward senses. As nearly all 
these rites, however, take place in the Sistine chapel, 
which no person is permitted to enter who is not fur- 
nished with a ticket, and in full dress, his argument 
rather fell to the ground. 

With all the vast crowd of strangers in Home, I 
went to the Sistine chapel on Holy Tuesday^ to hear 
the far-famed Miserere. It is sune several times da- 
ring the holy week, by the pope*s choir, and has been 
described by travellers, of all nations in the most rap- 
turous terms. The vestibule was a scene of shocking 
confusion, for an hour, a constant struggle going on 
between the crowd and the Swiss gnaid, amounting 
occasionally to a fight, in which ladies fainted, chil- 
dren screamed, men swore, and, uuIms by force of 
contrast, the minds of the audience seemed likely to 
be little in tune for the music. The chamberlains at 
last arrived, and two thousand people attempted to get 
into a small chapel which scarce holds four hundred. 
Coat-skirts, torn cassocks, hats, gloves, and fragments • 
of ladies' dresses, were thrown up by the suffocating 
throng, and, io the midst of a confusion beyond de- 
scription, the mournful notes of the tenebra (or lam- 
entations of Jeremiah) poured in full volume from the 
choir. Thirteen candles burned in a small jwramid 
within the paling of the altar, and twelve oi these* 
representing the apostles, were extinguished, one by 
one (to signify their desertion at the cross), during the 
singing of the tenabra. The last, which was left 
burning, represented the mother of Christ. As the 
last before this was extinguished, the music ceased. 
The crowd had, by this time, become quiet. The 
twilight had deepened through the dimly-iit chapel, 
and the one solitary lamp looked lost at the distance of 
the altar. Suddenly the miserSre commenced with 
one high prolonged note, that sounded like a wail ; 
another joined it, and another and another, and all the 
different, parts came in, with a gradual swell of plain- 
tive and most thrilling harmony, to the full power of 
the choir. It continued for perhaps half an hour. 
The music was simple, running upon a few notes, like 
a dirge, but there were voices in the choir that seemed 
of a really supernatural sweetness. No instrument 
could be so clear. The crowd, even in their uncom- 
fortable positions, were breathless with attention, and 
the effect was universal. It is really extraordinair 
music, and if but half the rites of the catholic church 
had its power over the mind, a visit to Rome would 
have quite another influence. 

The candles were lit, and the motley troop of car- 
dinals and red-legged servitors passed out. The har- 
lequin-looking Swi8S>guard stood to their tall halberd*, 
the chamberlains and mace-bearers, in their cassock 
and frills, took care that the males and females shouki 
not mix until they reached the door, the pope disap- 
peared in the sacristy, and the gay world, kept an hour 
beyond their time, went home to cold dinners. 

The ceremonies of Holy Tkursday commenced 
with the mass in the Sistine chapel. Tired of scema 
genuflexions, and listening to a mumbling of which I 
could not catch a syllable, I took advantage of my 
privileged seat, in the ambassador's box, to lean back 
and study the celebrated frescoes of Michael Angelo 
upon the ceiling. A little drapery would do no hano 
to any of them. They illustxate, mainly^ passages of 
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•criptura history, but the ** creation of Eve/' in the 
centre, is an astonishingly fine representation of a 
naked man and woman, as large as life ; and " Lot 
intoxicated and exposed before his two daughters,** 
is about as immodest a picture, from its admira- 
ble expression as well as its nudity, as could easi- 
ly be drawn. In one comer there is a most beau- 
tiful draped figure of the Ddpkic Sybil-^^nd I think 
this bit of heathenism is almost the only very decent 
part of the pope's most consecrated chapel. 

After the mass, the host was carried, with a showy 
procession, to be deposited among the thousand lamps 
in the Capella Paolina, and, as soon as it had passed, 
there was a general rush for the room in which the 
pope was to toask Ou feet of the pilgrims, 

Tlurteen men, dressed in white, with sandals open 
at the top, and caps of paper covered with white linen, 
sat on a high bench, just under a beautiful copy of the 
last supper of Da Vinci, in gobelin tapestry. It was 
a small chapel, communicating with the pope*s private 
apartments. Eleven of the pilgrims were as vulgar 
and brutal -looking men as could have been found in 
the world ; but of the two in the centre, one was the 
personification of wild fanaticism. He was pale, ema- 
ciated, and abstracted. His hair and beard were neg- 
lected, and of a singular blackness. His lips were 
firmly set in an expression of severity. His brows 
were gathered gloomily over his eyes, and his glan- 
ces, occasionally sent among the crowd, were as gla- 
ring and flashing as a tiger's. With all this, 'his 
countenance was lofty, and if I had seen the face on 
canvass, as a portrait of a martyr, I should have 
thought it finely expressive of courage and devotion. 
The man on his left wept, or pretended to weep, con- 
tinually ; but every person in the room was struck 
with his extraordinaiy resemblance to Judasy as he is 
drawn in the famous picture of the last supper. It 
was the same marked face, the same treacherous, ruf- 
fian look, the same style of hair and beard, to a won- 
der. It is possible that he misht have been chosen on 
purpose, the twelve pilgrims beins intended to repre- 
sent the twelve apostles of whom Judas was one — but 
if accidental, it was the most remarkable coincidence 
that ever came under my notice. He looked the hyp- 
ocrite and traitor complete, and his resemblance to 
the Judas in the picture directly over hb head, would 
have struck a child. 

The pope soon entered from his apartments, in a 
purple stole, with a cape of darii crimson satin, and 
the mitre of silver-cloth, and, casting the incense into 
the golden censer, the white smoke was fiung from 
side to side before him, till the delightful odor filled 
the room. A short service was then chanted, and 
the choir sang a hymn. His holiness was then un- 
robed, and a fine napkin, trimmed with lace, was tied 
about him by the servitors, and with a deacon before 
him, bearing a splendid pitcher and basin, and a pro- 
cession behind him, with large bunches of flowers, he 
crossed to the pilgrims* bench. A priest, in a snow- 
white tunic, raised and bared the foot of the first. The 
Qe knelt, took water in his hand, and slightly rub- 
the instep, and then drying it well with a napkin, 
he kissed it. 

The assistant-deacon gave a large bunch of flowers 
and a napkin to the pilgrim, as the pope left him, and 
another person in rich garments, followed, with pieces 
of money presented in a wrapper of white paper. The 
same ceremony took place with each — one foot only 
being honored with a lavation. When his holiness 
arrived at the •• Judas," there was a general stir, and 
every one was on tip-toe to watch his countenance. 
He took his handkerchief from his eyes, and looked 
at the pope Very earnestly, and when the ceremony 
was finished, he seized the sacred hand, and, imprint- 
ing a kiss upon it, flung himself back, and buried his 
ftoe again in his handkerchief, quite overwhelmed with 



his feelings. The other pilgrims took it veiy coolly, 
comparatively, and one of them seemed rather amused 
than edified. The pope returned to his throne, and 
water was poured over his hands. A cardinal gave 
him a napkin, his splendid cape was put again ov«r his 
shoulders, and, with a paternoster the ceremony was 
over. 

Half an hour after, with much crowding and several 
losses of foothold and temper, I had secured a place 
in the hall where the apostles, as the pilgrims are 
called after the washing, were to dine, waited on by 
the pope and cardinals. With their gloomy faces and 
ghastly white caps and white dresses, they looked 
more like criminals waiting for execution, than guests 
at a feast. They stood while the pope went round 
with a gold pitcher and basin, to wash their hands, 
and then seating themselves, hb holiness, with a good- 
natured smile, gave each a dish of soup, and said 
something in his ear, which had the effect of putting 
him at his ease. The table was magnificently set out 
with the plate and provisions of a prince's uble, and 
spite of the thousands of eyes gazing on them, the 
pilgrims were soon deep in the delicacies of every 
dish, even the lachrymose Judas himself, eating most 
voraciously. We led them at their dessert. 



LETTER LIX. 



SEFTJX.CHRX OF CAITrS CESTITS — PB0TE8TANT BITBYIKG 
GROtriO) — GRAVES OF KEATS ANT) SHELLET — SHEL- 
LETS LAMENT OVER KEATS — GRAVES OF TWO 
AMERICANS — BEAUTY OF THE BURIAL PLACE — 
MONUBIBVTS OVER TWO INTERESTING TOUNG FE- 
MALES — -INSCRIPTION ON KBATS*S MONUMENT — THE 
STYLE OF KEATS'S POEMS— GRAVE OF DR. BELL- 
RESIDENCE AND LITERARY UNDEBTAKINGa OF HIS 
WIDOW, 

A BF.AUTIFUL pyramid, a hundred and thirteen feet 
high, built into the ancient wall of Rome, is the proud 
Senulckre of Caius Cestius. It is the most imperish- 
able of the antiquities, standing as perfect after 
eighteen hundred years as if it were built but yester- 
day. Just beyond it, on the declivity of a hill, over 
the ridge of which the wall passes, crowning it with 
two mouldering towers, lies the protestant hurying- 
ground. It looks toward Rome, which appears hi 
the distance, between Mount Aventioe and a small hill 
called Mont Testaccio, and leaning to the southeast, 
the sun lies warm and sofl upon its banks, and the 
grass and wild flowers are there the earliest and tallest 
of the Campagna. I have been here to-day, to see 
the graves of Keats and Shelley. With a cloudless 
sky and the roost delicious air ever breathed, we sat 
down upon the marble slab laid over the ashes of 
poor Shelley, and road his own lament over Keats, 
who sleeps just below, at the foot of the hill. The 
cemetery is rudely formed into throe terraces, with 
walks between, and Shell ey*s grave and one other, 
without a name, occupy a small nook above, made bj 
the projections of a mouldering wall-tower, and 
crowded with ivy and shrubs, and a peculiarly fragrant 
yellow flower, which perfumes th« air around for 
several feet. The avenue by which you ascend from 
the gate is lined with high bushes of the marsb-rose 
in the most luxuriant bloom, and all over the cemetery 
the grass is thickly mingled with flowers of every die. 
In his preface to bis lament over Keats, Shelley says, 
** he was buried in the romantic and lonely cemetery 
of. the protestants, under the pyramid which is the 
tomb of Cestius, and the massy walls and towers, now 
mouldering and desolate, which formed the circuit of 
ancient Rome. It is an open space among the ruins, 
coverad ia winter with violets and daisiM. It might 
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make one in love toUk deaths to think that one should he 
buried in so sweet a place.'' If Shelley had choseo 
bis own grave at the time, he would have selected the 
fery spot where he has since been laid-^the most 
sequestered and flowery nook of the place he de- 
scribes so feelingly. In the last verses of the elegy, 
he speaks of it again with the same feeling of its 
beauty :— 

" The sphrit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
Wbere, like an iofont's smile, over the dead, 
A light of laugbing flowers along the grass is spread. 

" And gray walls moulder round, on which dull thne 
Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand : 
And one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble ; and beneath 
A field u ipread, on Uffdch a newer band 
Have pttckedi in heaven's smile j their camp of death. 

Welcoming him we lose, with scarce extinguished oreath. 

'* Here pause : these graves are all too ^foung as yet 
To have outgroum the sorrow which consigned 
Us charge to each," 
ra 
Shelley has left no poet behind, who could write so 
touchingiy of his burial-place in turn. He was, in- 
deed, as they have graven on his tombstone, ^^cor 
eordiunt '*-^the heart of hearts. Dreadfully mistaken 
as he was in his principles, he was no less the soul of 
genius than the model of a true heart and of pure in- 
tentions. Let who will cast reproach upon his 
memory, I believe, for one, that his errors were of the 
kind most venial in the eye of Heaven, and I read, 
almost like a prophiscy, the last lines of his elegy on 
one he believed had gone before him to a happier 
world : — 

" Bumioff through the inmost veil of heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where me Eternal are." 

On the second terrace of the declivity, are ten or 
twelve irraves, two of which bear the names of Ameri- 
cans who have died in Rome. A portrait carved in 
bas-relief, upon one of the slabs, told me, without the 
inscription, that one whom I had known was buried 
beneath.* The slightly rising mound was covered 
with small violets, half hidden by the grass. It takes 
away from the pain with which one stands over the 
crsive of an acquaintance or a friend, to see the sun 
lyine so warm upon it, and the flowers springing so 
profusely and eheerfuUy. Nature seeoas to have cared 
for those who have died so far from home, binding the 
earth gently over them with grass, and decking it with 
the moat delieate flowers. 

A little to the left, on the same bank, is the new- 
made grave of a very young man, Mr. Elliot. He 
came abroad for health, and died at Rome, scarce two 
months since. Without being disgusted with life, one 
feela, in a plaoe like this, a certain reconciliation, if I 
may so express it, with the thought of a burial — ^an 
almost willingness, if his bed could be laid amid such 
loveliness, to be brought and lef^ here to his repose. 
Purely imaginary as any difference in this circum- 
stance is, it must, at least, always aflfect the sick 
powerfully ; and with the common practice of sending 
the dying to Italy, as a last hope, I consider the ex- 
quisite beauty of this place of burial, as more than a 
common accident of happiness. 

Farther on, upon the same terrace, are two monu- 
ments that interested me. One marks the grave of a 
young English girl,t the pride of a noble family, and, 

• Mr. John Hone, of New York. 

f An mterestinff account of this iU-finted yoaD| lady, iriio 
was on the eve of marriage^ has appeared in the lUiror. 



as a sculptor told me, who had often seen and admired 
her, a model of high-born beauty. She was riding 
with a party on the banks of the Tiber, when her 
horse became unmanageable, and backed into the 
river. She sank instantly, and was swept so rapidly 
away by the current, that her body was not found for 
many months. Her tombstone is adorned with a bas- 
relief, representing an angel receiving her from the 
waves. 

The other is the grave of a young lady of twenty, 
who was at the baths of Lucca, last summer, in pur- 
suit of health. She died at the first approach of 
winter. I had the melancholy pleasure of knowing 
her slightly, and we used to meet her in the winding 
path upon the bank of the romantic river Lima, at 
evening, borne in a sedan, with her mother and sister 
walking at her side, the fairest victim consumption 
ever seised. She had all the peculiar beauty of the 
disease, the transparent complexion and the unnatu- 
rally bright eye, added to features cast in the clearest 
and softest mould of female loveliness. She excited 
general interest even among the gay and dissipated 
crowd of a watering place ; and if her sedan was 
missed in the evening promenade, the inquiry for her 
was anxious and universal. She is buried in a place 
that seems made for such as herself. 

We descended to the lower enclosure at the foot of 
the slight declivity. The first grave here is that of 
Keats, The inscription on his monument runs thus : 
** This i^rave eowtains all that vdob mortal of a young 
EnfirUsh poet, who, on kis deathbed, in the bitterness ^ 
his heart at the malicious power of his enemies, desired 
these word* to he engraved on his tomb : bebe ues onb 

WHOSE NAME WAS WRITTEN IN WATER.'* He died at 

Rome in 1821. Everr reader knows his history and 
the cause of his death. Shelley says, in the preface 
to his elegy, ** The savage criticism on his poems,' 
which appeared in the Quarteriy Review, produced 
tbp most violent eflfect on his susceptible mind ; the 
agitation thus originated ended in a rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the lungs ; a rapid consumption ensued, 
and the succeeding acknowledgments, from more can- 
did critics, of the true greatness of his powers, were in- 
effectual to heal the wound thus wantonly inflicted.'* 
Keats was, no doubt, a poet of Tery uncommon 
promise. He had all the wealth of genius within 
him, but he had not learned, before he was killed by 
criticism,' the received, and, therefore, the best manner 
of producing it for the eye of the worid. Had he 
lived longer, the strength and richness which break 
continually through the affected style of Eodymion 
and Lamia and his other poems, must have formed 
themselves into some noble monuments of his powers. 
As it is, there is not a poet living who could surpass 
the material of his "Endyroion"— a poem, with all 
its faults, far more full of beauties. But this is not 
the place for criticism. He is buried fitly for a poet, 
and sleeps beyond criticism now. Peace to his 
ashes! 

Close to the giave of Keats is that of Dr. Bell, the 
anthor of ♦♦Observations on Italy." This estimable 
man, whose comments on the fine arts are, perhaps, at 
judicious and high-toned as any ever written, has left 
behind him, in Naples (where he practised his pro- 
fession for some years), a host of friends, who remem- 
ber and speak of him as few are remembered and 
spoken of in this changing and crowded portion of the 
world. His. widow, who edited his works so ably 
and judiciously, lives still at Naples, and is preparing 
just now a new edition of his book on Italy. Having 
known her, and having heard from her own lips many 
particulars of his life, I felt an additional interest in 
visiting his grave. Both his monument and Kaats'a 
are almost buried in the tall flowering clover of thia 
beautiful place. 
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LETTER LX. 

P&ESSIfTATION AT THE PAPAL COURT — ^PILGRIMS GO- 
ING TO VESPERS— PERFORMANCE OP THE MISERERE 
— TARPEIAN EOCK — THE PORUM — PALACE OP THE 
CESARS — COLISEUM. 

I HAVE been presented to the pope this morning, in 
company with several Americans — Mr. and Mrs. Gray, 
of Boston, Mr. Atherton and daughters, and Mr. 
Walsh, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Mayer of Baltimore. 
With the latter gentleman, I arrived rather late, and 
found that the rest of the party had been already re- 
ceived, and that his holiness was giving audience, at 
the moment, to some Russian ladies of rank. Bishop 
England, of Charleston, however, was good enough to 
send in once more, and, in the course of a few min- 
utes, the chamberlain in waiting announced to us that 
II Padre SanJto would receive us. The ante-room 
wai a picturesque and rather peculiar scene. Clus- 
ters of priests, of different rank, were scattered about 
in the .comers, dressed in a variety of splendid cos- 
tumes, white, crimson, and ermine, one or two monks, 
with their picturesque beards and flowing dresses of 
gray or brown, were standing near one of the doors, 
in their habitually humble attitudes; two gentleman 
mace-bearers guarded the door of the entrance to the 
pope*s presence, their silver batons under their arms, 
and their open-breasted cassocks covered with fine 
lace ; the deep bend of the window was occupied by 
the American party of ladies, in the required black 
▼eils, and around the outer door stood the hel meted 
guatd, a dozen stout men-at-arms, forming a forcible 
contrast to the mild faces and priestly company within. 

The mace-bearers lifted the curtain, aiAl the pope 
stood before us, in a small plain room. The Irish 

Sriest who accompanied us prostrated himself on the 
oor, and kissed the embroidered slipper, and Bishop 
England hastily knelt and kissed his hand, turning to 
present us as he rose. His holiness smiled, and step- 
ped forward, with a gesture of his hand, as if to pre- 
vent our kneeling, and, as the bishop mentioned our 
names, he looked at us and nodded smilingly, but 
without speaking to us. Whether he presumed we 
did not speak the language, or whether he thought us 
too young to answer for ourselves, he confined his in- 
quiries about us entirely to the good bishop, leaving 
me, as I had wished, at leisure to study his features 
and manner. It was easy to conceive that the fa- 
ther of the catholic church stood before me, but I 
could scarcely realize that it was a sovereign of Eu- 
rope, and the temporal monarch of millions. He was 
dressed in along vesture of snow- white flannel, buttoned 
together in front, with a large crimson velvet cape over 
his shoulders, and band and tassels of silver cloth 
hanging from beneath. A small white scull-cap cov- 
ered the crown of his head, and his hair, slightly griz- 
zled, fell straight toward a low forehead, expressive of 
good-nature merely. A large emerald on his fingers, 
and slippers wrought in gold, with a cross on the in- 
step, completed his dress. His face is heavily mould- 
ed, but unmarked, and expressive mainly of sloth and 
kindness; his nose is uncommonly large, rather 
pendent than prominent, and an incipient double chin, 
slightly hanging cheeks, and eyes, over which the lids 
drop, as if in sleep, at the end of every sentence, con- 
firm the general impression of his presence— that of 
an indolent and good old man. His inquiries were 
principally of the catholic church in Baltimore (men- 
tioned by the bishop as the city of Mr. Mayer's resi- 
dence), of its processions, its degree of state, and 
whether it was recognised by the government. At the 
first pause in the conversation, his holiness smiled and 
bowed, the Irish priest prostrated himself again, and 
kissed his foot, and^ with a blessing from the father of 
the church, we retired. 



On the evening of holy Thursday, as I was on my 
way to St. Peter's, to hear the miserere once more, I 
overtook the procession of the pilgrims going up to 
vespers. The men went first in couples, following a 
cross, and escorted by gentlemen penitents covered 
(Conveniently m'M\i sackcloth, their eves, peeping 
through two holes, and their well-polisned boots be- 
neath, being the only indications by which their pen- 
ance could be betrayed to the world. The pilgrims 
themselves, perhaps a hundred in all, were the dirtiest 
collection of beggara imaginable, distingubhed from 
the lazars in the street, only by a long staff with a fa- 
ded bunch of flowers attached to it, and an oil- cloth 
cape stitched over with scallop shells. Behind came 
the female pilgrims, and these were led by the first la- 
dies of rank in Rome. It was really curious to see 
the mixture of humility and pride. There were, per- 
haps, fifly ladies of all ages, from sixteen to fifty, 
walking each between two filthy old women, who sup- 
ported themselves by her arms, while near them, on 
either side of the procession, followed their splendid 
equipages, with numerous servants, in livery, on foot, 
as if to contradict to the world their temporary degra- 
dation. The lady penitents, unlike the gentlemen, 
walked in their ordinary dress. I had several acquain- 
tances among them ; and it was inconceivable, to me, 
how the g^y, thoughtless, fashionable creatures I had 
met in the most luxurious drawing-rooms of Rome, 
could be prevailed upon to become a part m such a ri- 
diculous parade of humility. The chief penitent, 
who carried a large, heavy crucifix at the bead of the 
procession, was die Princess , at whose weekly 

soirees and balls assemble all that is gay and pleasure- 
loving in Rome. Her two nieces, elegant girls of 
eighteen or twenty, walked at her side, carrying light- 
ed candles, of four or five feet in length, in broad day- 
light, through the streets ! 

The procession crept slowly up to the church, and 
I left them kneeling at the tomb of St. Peter, and 
went to the side chapel, to Ibten to the miserere. The 
choir here is said to be inferior to that in the Sis.tine 
chapel, but the circtunstances more than make up for 
the diflTerence, which, after all, it takes a nice ear to 
detect. I could not but congratulate myself, as I sat 
down upon the base of a pillar, in the vast aisle, with- 
out the chapel where the choir were chanting, with 
the twilight gathering in the lofty arches, and the 
candles of the various processions creeping to the con- 
secrated sepulchre from the distant parts of the church. 
It was so different in that crowded and sufTocatine 
chapel of the Vatican, where, fine as was the music, I 
vowed positively never to subject myself to such an- 
noyance again. 

It had become almost dark, when the last candle 
but one was extinguished in the symbolical pyramid, 
and the first almost painful note of the miserere wailed 
out into the vast church of St. Peter. For the next 
half hour, the kneeling listeners, around the door of 
the chapel, seemed spell-bound in their motionless at- 
titudes. The darkness thickened, the hundred lamps 
at the far-off sepulchre of the saint, looked like a gal- 
axy of twinkling points of fire, almost lost in the dis- 
tance, and from the now perfectly obscured choir, 
poured, in ever-varying volume, the dirae-like music, 
in notes inconceivably plaintive and a&cting. The 
power, the mingled moumfulness and sweetness, the 
impassioned fulness, at one moment, and the lost, 
shrieking wildness of one solitary voice, at another, 
carry away the soul like a whirlwind. I have never 
been so moved by anything. It is not in the scope of 
language to convey an idea to another of the effect of 
the miserere. 

It was not till several minutes after the music had 
ceased, that the dark figures rose up from the floor 
about me. As we approached the door of the church, 
the full mooDy about three hours risen, poured broadly 
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tinder the arches of the portico, inundatiofr the whole 
frout of the lofVy dome with a flood of light, such as 
falls only on Italy. There seemed to be no atmo- 
sphere between. Daylight is scarce more intense. 
The immense square, with its slender obelisk and em- 
bracing crescents of colonnade, lay spread oat as def- 
initely to the eye as at noon, and the two famous foun- 
tains shot up their clear waters to the sky, the moon- 
light streaming through the spray, and evexy drop as 
Tisible and brisht as a diamond. 

I got out of the press of carriages, and took a by- 
street along the Tiber, to the Coliseum. Passing the 
Jews' quarter, which shuts at dark by heavy gates, 
I found myself near the Tarpeian rock, and entered 
the Forum, behind the ruins of the temple of For- 
tune. I walked toward the palace of the Cesars, 
stopping to gaze on the columns, whose shadows have 
fallen on the same spot, where I now saw them for six- 
teen or seventeen centuries. It checks the blood at 
one's heart, to stand on the spot and remember it. There 
was not the sound of a footstep through the whole 
wilderness of the Forum. I traversed it to the arch 
of Titus in a silence, which, with the majestic ruins 
around, seemed almost supernatural — ^the mind was 
left so absolutely to the powerful associations of the 
place. 

Ten minutes more brought me to the Coliseum. 
Its gigantic walls, arches on arches, almost to the very 
clouds, lay half in shadow, half in light, the ivy hung 
trembling in the night air, from between the cracks of 
the ruin, and it looked like some mighty wreck in 
a desert. I entered, and a hundred voices announced 
to rae the presence of half the fashion of Rome. I 
had forgotten that it was the mode ^^ to go to the Co- 
liseum by moonjight." Here they were dancing and 
laughing about the arena where thousands of Chris- 
tians had been torn by wild beasts, for the amusement 
of the emperors of Rome ; where gladiators had fought 
and died ; where the sands beneath their feet were 
more eloquent of blood than any other spot on the 
face of the earth-— and one sweet voice proposed a 
dance, and another wished she could have music and 
supper, and the solemn old arches re-echoed with 
shouts and laughter. The travestie of the thing was 
amusing. I mingled in the crowd, and found ac- 
quaintances of every nation, and an hour 1 had devo- 
ted to romantic solitude and thought passed away per- 
haps quite as agreeably, in the nonsense of the most 
thoughtless triflers in society. 



LETTER LXI. 

▼IOIX.S OVER THE HOST— CE&EMONIES OF BASTER SUN- 
DAT— -THE PROCESSIOH— HIGH MASS — THE POPE 
BLBSSINO THE PEOPLE— CURIOCS ILLUMINATION — 
RETURN TO FLORENCE— RURAL FESTA— HOSPITAL- 
ITT OF THE FLORENTINES— EXPECTED MARRIAGE 
OF THE GRAND DUKE. 

Rome, 1833.— This is Friday of the holy week. 
The host, which was deposited yesterday amid its 
thousand lamps in the Paoline phapel, was taken from 
its place this morning, in solemn procession, and car- 
ried back to the Sistine, after lying in the consecrated 
place twenty-four hours. Vigils were kept over it all 
night. The Paoline chapel has no windows, and the 
lights are so disposed as to multiply its receding arch- 
es till the eye is lost in them. The altar on which 
the host lay was piled up to the roof in a pyramid of 
light, and with the prostrate figures constantly cover- 
ing the floor, and the motionless soldier in antique ar- 
mor at the entrance, it was hke some scene of wild 
romance. 



The ceremonies of Easter Sunday were petformed 
where all others should have been — in the body of St. 
Peter*8. Two lines of soldiers, forming an aisle up 
the centre, stretched from the square wiUiont the por- 
tico to the sacred sepulchre. Two temporary plat- 
forms for the various diplomatic corps and other priv- 
ileged persons occupied the sides, and the remainder 
of the church was filled by thousands of strangers, Ro- 
man peasantry, and contadini (in picturesque red bod- 
dices, and with golden bodkins through their hair), 
from all the neighboring towns. 

A loud blast of trumpets, followed by military mu- 
sic, announced the coming of the procession. The 
two long lines of soldiers presented arms, and the es- 
quires of the pope entered first, in red robes, followed 
by the lone train of proctors, chamberlains, mitre- 
bearers, and incense-bearers, the men-at-arms escort- 
ing the procession on either side. Just before the 
cardinals, came a cross-bearer, supported on either 
side by men in showy surplices carrying lights, and 
then came the long and brilliant line of white-headed 
cardinals, in scarlet and ermine. The military digni- 
taries of the monarch preceded the pope, a splendid 
mass of uniforms, and his holiness then appeared, sup- 
ported, in his^reat gold and velvet chair, upon the 
shoulders of twelve men, clothed in red damask, with 
a canopy over his head, sustained by eight gentlemen, 
in short, violet-colored silk mantles. Six of the Swiss 
guard (representing the six catholic cantons) walked 
near the pope, with drawn swords on their shonlden, 
and after his chair followed a troop of civil officers, 
whose appointments 1 did not think it worth while to 
inquire. The procession stopped when the pope was 
opposite the *' chapel of the holy sacrament,*^ and his 
holiness descended. The tiara was lifted from bis 
head by a cardinal, and he knelt upon a cushion of vel- 
vet anil gold to adore the ^« sacred host," which was 
exposed upon the altar. After a few minutes he re- 
turned to his chair, his tiara was again set on his head, 
and the music rang out anew, while the procession 
swept on to the sepulchre. 

The spectacle was all splendor. The clear space 
through the vast area of the church, lined with glit- 
tering soldiery, the dazzling gold and crimson of tbo 
coming procession, the high papal chair, with the im- 
mense fan-banners of peacock*s feathers, held aloft, 
the almost immeasurable dome and mighty pillars 
above and around, and the multitudes of silent people, 
produced a scene which, connected with the idea of 
religious worship, and added to by the swell of a hun- 
dred instruments of music, quite dazzled and over- 
powered me. 

The high mass (performed but three times a yea?) 
proceeded. At the latter part of it, the pope mounted 
to the altar, and, after viuious ceremonies, elevated the 
sacred host. At the instant that the small white wa- 
fer was seen between the golden candlesticks, the two 
immense lines of soldiers dropped upon their knees, 
and all the people prostrated themselves at the same 
instant. 

This fine scene over, we hurried to the square in 
front of the church, to secure places for a still finer 
one — ^that of the pope blessing the people. Several 
thousand troops, cavaliy and footmen, were drawn up 
between the steps and the obelisk, in the centre of the 
piazza, and the immense area embraced by the two. 
circling colonnades was crowded by, perhaps, a hun- 
dred thousand people, with eyes directed to one siD|le 
point. The variety of bright costumes, the gay liv- 
eries of the ambassadors* and cardinals' carriages, the 
vast body of soldiery, and the magnificent frame of 
columns and fountains in which this gorgeous picture 
was contained, formed the grandest scene conceivable. 

In a few minutes the pope appeared in the balcony, 
over the great door of St, Peter's. Every hat in the 
vast multitude was lifted and every knee bowed in snf 
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Instant. Half a natian prostrate together^ and one 
gr^ M num liftrng up fas hands to hiuiven, and bles- 
sing (htm I 

The caDnoo of the castle of St. Angclo thaodered, 
the inDameniMe bells of Rome pealed forth simulta- 
neoosly, the troops fell into line and morion, and the 
ohildren of the two hundred and fiftj-seventh sncces* 
•or of St. Peter departed blessed* 

In the CTentng all the world assembled to see the il- 
lumination, which it is useless to attempt to describe. 

The night was cloudy and black, and every line in 
the architecture of the largest building in the world 
was defined in light, even to the cross, which, as I 
have said before, is at the height of a mountain from 
the base. For about an hoar it was a delicate but vast 
structure of shining lines, like the drawing of a glo- 
liovs temple on the clouds. At eight, as the clock 
•truck* flakes of fire burst from every point, and the 
whole building seemed started into flame. It was done 
by a simultaneous kindling of torches in a thousand 
points a man stationed at each. The glare seemed to 
exceed that of noonday. No description can give an 
idea of it. 

I am not sure that I have not been a little tedious in 
deAsribing the ceremonies of the holy week. Forsyth 
rays in his bilious book, that he *'nyer could read, 
and certainly never could write, a descnption of them.'* 
They have struck me, however, as particularly unlike 
anything ever seen in our own country, and I have en- 
deavored to draw them slightly and with as little par- 
ticularity as possible. I trust that some of the read- 
era of the Mirror may find them entertaining and 
novel. 

Florence, IdSS.-**! fotmd myself at six this mor- 
ning, where I had found myself at the same hour a 
year before— in the midst of the rural feeta in the Cas- 
cine of Florence. The duke, to-day, breakfasts at his 
farm. The people of Florence, high and low, come 
out, and spread their repasts upon the fine sward of 
the openings in the wood, the roads are watered, and 
the royal equipages dash backward and forward, while 
the ladies hang their shawls in the trees, and children 
and lovera stroll away into the shade, and all looks 
like a scene from Boccaccio. 

I thought it a picturesque and beautiful sight last 
year, and so described it. But I was a stranger then, 
newly arrived in Florence, and felt desolate amid the 
happiness of so many. A few months among so frank 
and warm-hearted a people as the Tuscans, however, 
makes one at home. The tradesman and his wife, 
familiar with your face, and happy to be seen in their 
holyday dresses, give you the " buon giamo," as you 
pus, and a cup of red wine or a seat at the cloth on 
the grass is at your service in almost any group in the 
praU>, I am sure I should not find so many acquain- 
tances in the town in which I have passed my life. 

A little beyond the crowd, lies a broad open glade 
of the greenest grass, in the veiy centre of the woods 
of the fkrm. A broad fringe of shade is flung by the 
trees along the eastern side, and at their roots cluster 
the different parties of the nobles and the ambassadors. 
Their gayly-dressed chasseurs are in waiting, the sil- 
lier plate qui vera and glances, as the chance rays of 
Uie sun break through the leaves over head, and at a 
little distance, in the road« stand their showy equipa- 
ges in a long line from the great oak to the farmhouse. 

In the evening, there was an illumination of the 
green alleys and the little square in front of the house, 
and a band of music for the people. Widbin, the 
halls were thrown open for a ball. It was given by the 
grand duke to the Dutchess of Lichtenberg, the widow 
of Eugene Beauhamois. The company assembled at 
eight, and the presentaUons (two lovely countrywomen 
of our own among them), were over at nine. The 
dancing then commenced, and we drove home, through 



the fading lights still burning in the trees, an hour or 
two past mi&ight. 

The grand duke is about to be married to one of the 
princesses of Naples, and great preparations are ma* 
king for the event. He looks little like a bridegroom, 
with his sad face, and unshorn beard and hair. It is, 
probably, not a marriage of inclination, for the fat 
princess expecting him, is every way inferior to the 
incomparable woman he has lost, and he passed half 
the last week in a lonely visit to the chamber in which 
she died, in his palace at Pisa. 



LETTER LXU. 

PISA— DT7LNE8S OF THE TOWN— LEANING TOWSB — 
CRUISE IN THE FBIOATE tTNITED STATES — ELBA — 
PIOBIBTNO—PORTO FERRAJO — APPEARANCE OF THE 
BAT — ^NAVAL DISCIPLINE— VISIT TO THE TOWN RESI- 
DENCE OF NAPOLEON — ^HIS EMPLOYMENT DURING HIS 
CONFINEUENT ON THE ISLAND — HIS SISTERS ELIZA 
AND PAULINE — ^HIS COUNTRT-HOUSE — SIMPLICITY OF 
THE INHABITANTS OF ELBA. 

I LEFT Florence on one of the last days of May for 
Pisa, with three Italian companions, who submitted as 
quietly as myself to being sold four times from one 
vetturino to another, at the difTei-ent stopping-places, 
and we drove into the grass-erown, melancholy streets 
of Pisa, in the middle of the afternoon, thankful to 
escape from the heat and dust of the low banks of the 
Amo. My fellow-travellers were Florentines, and in 
their sarcastic remarks upon the dulness of Pisa, I 
imagined I could detect a lingering trace of the an- 
cient hatred of these once rival republics. Prepara- 
tions for the illumination in honor of the new grand 
dutchess, were going on upon the streets bordering 
the river, but other sign of life there was none. It 
must have been solitude itself which tempted Byron 
to reside in Pisa. I looked at the hot sunny front of 
the Palazzo Lanfranchi in which he lived, and tried 
in vain to imagine it the home of anything in the 
shape of pleasure. 

w I hurried to dine with the friends whose invitation 
nad brought me out of my way (I was going to Leg- 
horn), and with a warm, golden sunset flushing in the 
sky, we left the table a few hours af>er to mount to 
the top of the ** leaning tower.** On tbe north and 
east lay the sharp terminating ridges of the Appenines. 
in which lay nested Lucca and its gay baths, and on 
the west and south, over a broad bright green meadow 
of from seven to fourteen miles, thridded by the Amo 
and the Serchio, coiled the distant line of the Medi- 
terranean, peaked with tbe many ships, entering and 
leaving the busy port of Leghorn, and gikied hke a 
flaunting riband, with the gold of the setting sun. 
Below us lay Pisa, and away to the mountains, and ofl" 
over the plains, the fertile farms of Tuscany, Every 
point of the scene was lovely. But there was an un- 
accustomed feature in the southern view, which had 
more power over my feelings than all else around me. 
Floating like small clouds in the distance, I could 
just distinguish two noble frigates, lying at anchor in 
die roads. The guardian of me tower handed me his 
glass, and I strained my eye till I fancied I could see 
the ** stars and stripes** of my country's flag flying at 
the peaks. I pointed them out with pride to my 
English friends ; and while they hung over the dizzy 
railing, watching the fading teints of the sunset on the 
mountains of Tuscany, I kept my eye on the distant 
ships, lost in a thousand reveries of home. The 
blood so stirs to see that free banner in a foreign land. 

We remained on the tower till the moon rose, clear 
and full, and then descended by its circling galleries 
to the square, looked at the tall fldry structure in her 
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mellower light, its sides laced with the shadows of the 
hundred columns winding around it, and the wondrous 
pile, as it leaned forward to meet the light, seeming in 
the very act of toppling to the earth. 

I had come from Florence to join the '* United 
States,'* at the polite invitation of the officers of the 
▼ard-room, on a cmtse up the Mediterranean. My 
cot was swung immediately on my arrival, but we lay 
three days longer than was expected in the harbor, 
riding oat a gale of wind, which broke the chain 
cables of both ships, and drove several merchant ves- 
sels on the rocks. We got tinder way on the third of 
Jane, and the next morning were off Elba, with 
Corsica on our quarter, and the little island of Capreja 
jast ahead. 

The firing of guns took me just trow to the deck. 
Three Sardinian gun-boats had saluted the commo- 
dore*8 flas: in passing, and it was returned with twelve 
guns. They were coming home from the affair at 
Tunis. It is a fresh, charming morning, and we are 
bearing up against a light head-wind, all the officers 
on deck, looking at the island with their glasses, and 
dtscussiog the character of the great man to whom 
this little barren spot was a temporary empire. A 
bold fortification just appears on the noint, with the 
Tuscan flag flyin*^ from the staff. The sides of the 
hills are dotted with desolate looking buildings, among 
which are one or two monasteries, and in rounding 
the side of the island, we have passed two or three 
small villages, perched below and above on the rocks. 
Off to the east, we can just distinguish Piombino, the 
Dearest town of the Italian shore, and very beautiful 
it looks, rising from the edge of the water like Venice, 
with a range of cloudy hills relieving it in the rear. 

Our anchor is dropped in the bay of Porto Ferrajo. 
Kb we ran lightly in upon the last tack, the walls of 
the fort appeared crowded with people, the whole 
town apparently assembled to see the unusual spec- 
tacle of two ships-of-war entering their now quiet 
waters. A small curving bay opened to us, and as we 
rounded directly under the walls of the fort, th« tops 
of the houses in the town behind, appeared crowded 
with women, whose features we could easily distinguish 
with a glass. By the constant exclamations of the 
midshipmen, who were gazing intently from the quar- 
ter deck, there was among them a fair proportion of 
beauty, or what looked like it in the distance. Just 
below the summit of the fort, upon a terrace com- 
manding a view of the sea, stood a handsome house, 
with low windows shut with Venetian blinds and shaded 
with acacias, which the pilot pointed out to us as the 
town residence of Napoleon. As the ship lost her 
way, we came in sight of a gentle amphitheatre of 
bills rising away from the cove, in a woody ravine of 
which stood a handsome building, with eight win- 
dows, built by the exile as a country-house. Twenty 
or thirty, as good or better, spot the hills around, 
ornamented with avenues and orchards of low olive- 
trees. It is altogether a rural scene, and disappoints 
us agreeably afler the barren promise of the outer 
•ides of the isle. 

The Constellation came slowly in af^er us, with 
^▼ery sail set, and her tops crowded with men, and as 
sbe fell under the stem of the commodore's ship, the 
word was given, and her vast quantity of sail was 
fnrled with that wonderful alacrity which so astonishes 
a landsman. I have been continually surprised in the 
few days that I have been on board, with the wonders 
of sea discipline ; but for a spectacle, I have seen 
nothing more imposing than the entrance of these two 
beautiful frigates into the little port of Elba, and their 
"jagical management. The anchors were dropped, 
^ne yards came down by the run, the sails disappeared, 
the living swarm upon the rigging slid below, all in a 
moment, and then struck up the delightful band on 



our quarter deck, and the sailors leaned on the gUDS» 
the officers on the quarter railing, and boats from the 
shore filled with ladies, lay off at different distances, 
the whole scene as full of repose and enjovment, as if 
we had lain idle for a month in these ghssy waters. 
How beautiful are the results of order ! 

We had made every preparation for a pic-nic part^ 
to the country-house of Napoleon yesterday — but it 
rained. At sunset, however, the clouds crowded into 
vast masses, and the evening gave a glorious promise, 
which was fulfilled this morning in freshness and sun- 
shine. The commodore*s barge took off the ladies 
for an excursion on horseback to the iron mines, on 
the other side of the island — the midshipmen were set 
ashore in various directions for a ramble, and I, 
tempted with the beauty of the ravine which enclosed 
the villa of Napoleon, declined all invitations with an 
eye to a stroll thither. 

We were first set ashore at the mole to see the town. 
A medley crowd of soldiers, citizens, boys, girls, and 
galley-slaves, received us at the landing, and followed 
us up to the town-square, gazing at the officers with 
undisguised curiosity. We met several gentlemen 
from the other ship at the cafe, and taking a cicerone 
together, started for the town-residence of the em)ier- 
or. It is now occupied by the governor, and stands on 
the summit of the little fortified city. We mounted 
by clean excellent pavements, getting a good-natured 
" buan gwmo!'^ from every female head thrust from 
beneath the blinds of the houses. The governor's 
aid received us at the door, with his cap in his hand, 
and we commenced the tour of the rooms with all the 
household, male and female, following to gaze at us. 
Napoleon lived on the first floor. The rooms were as 
small as those of a private house, and painted in the 
pretty fresco common in Italy. The furniture was ail 
changed, and the fireplaces and two busts of the em- 
peror*s sisters (Eliza and Pauline) were all that re- 
mained as it was. The library is a pretty room, though 
very small, and opens on a terrace level with his favor- 
ite garden. The plants and lemon-trees were planted 
by himself, we were told, and the officers plucked sou- 
venirs on all sides. The officer who accompanied us 
was an old soldier of Na|K)leon's, and a native of Elba, 
and after a little of the reluctance common to the teller 
of an oft-told tale, he gave us some interesting partic- 
ulars of the emperor's residence at the island. It ap- 
pears that he employed himself, from the first day of 
his arrival, in the improvement of his little territory, 
making roads, &c., and behaved quite like a man, who 
had made up his mind to relinquish ambition, and con- 
tent himself with what was about him. Three as- 
sassins were discovered and captured in the course of 
the eleven months, the first two of whom he pardon- 
ed. The third made an attempt upon his life, in the 
disguise of a beggar, at a bridge leading to his country- 
house, and was condemned and executed. He was a 
native of the emperor*s own birthplace in Corsica. 

The second floor was occupied by his mother and 
Pauline. The furniture of the chamber of the re- 
nowned beauty is very much as she left it. The bed 
is small, and the mirror opposite its foot very large, and 
in a mahogany frame. Small mirrors were set also in 
to the bureau, and in the back of a pretty cabinet of 
dark wood standing at the head of the bed. It is de- 
lightful to breathe the atmosphere of a room that has 
been the home of the lovely creature whose marble 
image by Canova thrills every beholder with love, and 
is fraught with such pleasing associations. Her sit- 
ting-room, though less interesting, made us linger and 
muse again. It looks out over the sea to the west, and 
the prospect is beautiful. One forgets that her histo- 
ry could not be written without many a blot. How 
much we forgive to beauty! Of all the female branch- 
es of the Bonaparte family, Pauline bore the greatest j 
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resemblance to her brother Napoleon. But the mnd 
and regular profile which was in him marked with the 
stern air of sovereigntj and despotic rule, was in her 
tempered with an enchanting softness and fascinating 
smile. Her statue, after the Venns de Medicis, is the 
ihefiPosunTe of modem sculpture. 

We went from the governor's house to the walls of 
the town, loitering alone and gazing at the sea ; and 
then rambled through the narrow streets of the town, 
attracting, by the gaj uniforms of the officers, the at- 
tention and courtesies of every smooched petticoat far 
and near. What the faces of the damsels of Elba 
might be, if washed, we could hardly form a conjec- 
ture 

The country-house of Napoleon is three miles from 
the town, a little distance from the shore, farther round 
into the bay. Captain Nicholson proposed to walk 
to it, and send his boat across — a warmer task for the 
mid-day of an Italian June than a man of less enter- 
prise would choose for pleasure. We reached the 
stone steps of the imperisd casino, after a melting and 
toilsome walk, hungry and thirsty, and were happy to 
fling ourselves upon broken chairs in the denuded 
drawing-room, and wait for an extempore dinner of 
twelve eggs and bottle of wine as bitter as criticism. 
A farmer and bis family live in the house, and a couple 
of bad busts and the fireplaces, are all that remain of 
its old appearance. The situation and the view, how- 
ever, are superb. A little lap of a valley opens right 
away from the door to the bosom of the bay, and in 
the midst of the g>^<'<W basin lies the bold peninsular 
promoDtoiy and fortmcation of Porto Ferrajo, like a 
castle in a loch, connecred with the body of the island 
by a mere rib of sand. Off beyond "sleeps the main- 
land of Italy, mountain and vale, like a smoothly- 
shaped bed of clouds ; and for the foreground of the 
landscape, the valleys of Elba are just now green 
with fig-trees and vines, speckled here and there with 
fields of golden grain, and farmhouses shaded with all 
the trees of this genial climate. 

We examined the place, after our frueal dinner, and 
found a natural path under the edge of the hill behind, 
stretching away back into the vaUey, and leading, af- 
ter a short walk, to a small stream and a waterfall. 
Across it, just above the fall, lay the trunk of an old 
and vigorous fig-tree, full of green limbs, and laden 
with fruit half ripe. It made a natural bridge over the 
stream, and as its branches shaded the rocks below, 
we could easily imagine Napoleon, walking to and fro 
in the smooth path, and seating himself on the broad- 
est stone in the heat of the summer evenings he pass- 
ed on the spot. It was the only walk about the place, 
and a secluded and pleasant one. The groves of firs 
and brush above, and the locust and cherry-trees on 
the edges of the walk, are old enough to have shaded 
him. We sat and talked under the inflnence of the 
" genius of the spot," till near sunset, and then, cut- 
ting each a walking-stick from the shoots of the old 
fig-tree, returned to the boats and reached the ship as 
the band struck up their exhilarating music for the 
evening on the quarter-deck. 



We have passed two or three days at Elba most 
agreeably. The weather has been fine, and the ships 
have been thronged with company. The common 
people of the town come on bojird in boat -loads, men, 
women, and children, and are neve» satisfied with ga- 
2ing and wooderiog. The inhabitants speak very pure 
Tuscan, and are mild and simple in *their manners. 
They all take the ships to be bound upon a mere voy- 
age of pleasure ; and, with the officers in their gay 
dresses, and the sailon in their clean white and blue, 
the music morning and evening, and the general gay- 
ety on board, die impression is not much to be won- 
dered at. 



Yesterday, after dinner, Captain Nicholson took ns 
ashore in his gig, to pass an hour or two in the shade. 
His steward followed, with a bottle or two of old wine, 
and landing near the fountain to which the boats are 
sent for water, we soon found a spreading fig-tree, and, 
with a family of the country people from a neighbor- 
ing cottage around us, we idled away the hours till 
the cool of the eveniuff. The simplicity of the old 
man and his wife, and the wonder of himself and sev- 
eral laborers in his vineyard, to whom the captain gave 
a glass or two of his excellent wines, would have made 
a study for Wilkie. Sailors are meny companions for 
a party like this. We returned over the unrufiled ex- 
panse of the bay, charmed with the beauty of the 
scene by sunset, and as happy as a life, literally sant 
saueif could make us. What is it, in this rambling ab- 
sence from all to which we look forward to in love and 
hope, that so fascinates the imagination ? 

I went, in the commodore's suite, to call upon the 
governor this morning. He is a militair, command- 
ing looking man, and received us in Napoleon's sa- 
loon, surrounded by his ofiicers. He regretted that 
his commission did not permit him to leave the shore, 
even to visit a ship, but ofifered a visit on the part of 
his sister and a company of the first ladies of the town. 
They came oflf this evening. She was a lady -like 
woman, not veiy pretty, of thirty years perhaps. As 
she spoke only Italian, she was handed over to me, and 
I waited ou her through the ship, explaining a great 
many things of which I knew as much as herself. 
This visit over, we get under way to-morrow morning 
for Naples. 



LETTER LXIII. 

VISIT TO NAPLES, HXRCULAITBUM, AJXD POMPXII. 

I HAVE passed my first day in Naples in wandering 
about, without any definite object. I have walked 
around its famous bay, looked at the Lizzaroni, watch- 
ed the smoke of Vesuvius, traversed the square where 
the^oung Conradine was beheaded and Masaniello 
commenced his revolt, mounted to the castle of St. 
Elmo, and dined on macaroni in a trattoria, where the 
Italian I had learned in Tuscany was of little more 
use to me than Greek. 

The bay surprised me most. It is a collection of 
beauties, which seems more a miracle than an acci- 
dent of nature. It is a deep crescent of sixteen 
miles across and a little more in length, between the 
points of which lies a chain of low mountains, called 
the island of Capri, looking, from the shore, like a 
vast heap of clouds brooding at sea. In the bosom of 
the crescent lies Naples, its palaces and principal 
buildings cluster around the base of an abrupt hill 
crowned by the castle of St. Elmo, and its half mill- 
ion of inhabitants have stretched their dwelliogs over 
the plain toward Vesuvius, and back upon Posilipo, 
bordering the curve of the shore on the right and left, 
with a broad white band of city and villaee for twelve 
or fourteen miles. Back from this, on uie southern 
side, a very gradual ascent brings your eye to the base 
of Vesuvius, which rises from tne plain in a sharp 
cone, broken in at the top, its black and lava-streaked 
sides descending with the evenness of a sand-hill, on 
one side to the disinterred city of Pompeii, and on 
the other to the royal ])alace of Portict, built over the 
yet unexplored HercuJaneum. In the centre of the 
crescent of the shore, projecting into the sea by a 
bridge of two or three hundred feet in length, stands 
a small castle built upon a rock, on one side of which 
lies the mole with its shipping. The other side is 
bordered, close to the beacii, with the gardens of the 
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royal villa, a magDificent promenade of a mile, orna- 
mented with fancy temples and statuary, on the smooth 
alleys of which may be met, at certain hours, all that 
is brilliant and gay in Naples. Farther on, toward the 
northern horn of the bay, lies tlie mount of Posilipo, 
the ancient coast of JBaiao, Cape Mvsene, and the 
mountain isles of Procida and Ischia, the last of which 
still preserves the costumes of Greece, from which it 
was colonized centuries ago. The bay itself is as blue 
as the sky, scarcely ruffled all day with the wind, and 
covered by countless boats fishing or creeping on with 
their picturesque lateen sails just filled ; while the at- 
mosphere oversea, city, and mountain, is of a clearness 
and briUlancy which is inconceivable in other coun- 
tries. The superiority of the sky and climate of Ita- 
ly is no fable in any part of this delicious land — but 
in Naples, if the day I have spent here is a fair speci- 
men, it is matchless even for Italy. There is some- 
thing like a fine blue veil of a most dazzling transpa- 
rency over the mountains around, but above and be- 
tween there seems nothing; but viewless space — noth- 
ing like air that a bird could rise upon. The eye gets 
intoxicated almost with gazing on it. 

"We have just returned from our first excursion to 
Pompeii. It lies on the southern side of the bay, just 
below the volcano which overwhelmed it, about twelve 
miles from Naples. The road lay along the shore, 
and is lined with villages which are only separated by 
name. The first is PoriicU where the king has a sum- 
mer palace, through the court of which the road pass- 
es. It is built over Herculaneum, and the danger of 
undermining it has stopped the excavations of unques- 
tionably the richest city buried by Vesuvius. We 
stopped at a little gate in the midst of the village, and 
taking a guide and two torches, descended to the only 
part of it now visible, by near a hundred steps. We 
found ourselves at the back of an amphitheatre. We 
entered the narrow passage, and the guide pointed to 
several of the upper seats for the spectators which 
had been partially dug out. They were lined with 
marble, as the whole amphitheatre appears to have 
been. To realize the effect of these ruins, it is to be 
remembered, that they are imbedded in solid lava, like 
rock, near a hundred feet deep, and that the city which 
is itself ancient is built above them. The carriage in 
which we came stood high over our heads, in a time- 
worn street, and ages had passed and many generations 
of men had lived and died over a splendid city, whose 
very name had been forgotten! It was discovered in 
•inking a well, which struck the door of the amphi- 
theatre. The ffuide took us through several other 
long passages, dug across and around it, showing us 
the orchestra, the stage, the numerous entrances, and 
the bases of several statues which are taken to the 
museum at Naples. This is the only part of the ex- 
cavation that remains open, the others having again 
been filled with rubbish. The noise of the carriages 
overhead in the street of Portici was like a deafening 
thunder. 

In a hurry to get to Pompeii, which is much more 
interesting, we ascended to daylight, and drove on.— 
Coasting along the curve of the bay, with only a suc- 
cession of villas and gardens between us and the beach, 
we soon came to Torre dd Greco, a sm4ll town which 
was overwhelmed by an eruption thirty. nine years ago. 
Vesuvius here rises gradually on tho leA, the crater 
being at a distance of five miles. The road crossed 
the bed of dry lava, which extends to tho sea in a 
broad blaftk mass of cinders, giving the country the most 
desolate aspect. The town is rebuilt just beyond the 
ashes, and the streets are crowded with the thought- 
less inhabitants, who buy and sell, and lounge in the 
sun, with no more remembrance or fear of the volcano 
than the people of a city in America. 



Another half hour brought ns to a long, high bank 
of earth and ashes, thrown out from the excavations ; 
and, passing on, we stopped at the gate of Pompeii. 
A guide met us, and we entered. We found ouvMlves 
in the ruins of a public square, snitounded with small 
low coIumiM of red marble. On the right were sev- 
eral small prisons, in one of which was found tho 
skeleton of a man with its feet in iron stocks. The 
cell was very small, and the poor fellow nrast have 
been suffocated without even a hope of escape. The 
columns just in front were scratched with ancient 
names, possibly those of the guard stationed at tho 
door of the prison. This square is surrounded with 
shops, in which were found the relics and riches of 
tradesmen, consisting of an immense variety. In one 
of the buildings was found the skeleton of a newborn 
child, and in one part of the square the skeletons of 
sixty men, supposed to be soldiers, who, in the severi- 
ty of Koman discij^ine, dared not fly, and perished at 
their post. There were several advertisements of 
gladiators on the pillars, and it appears that at the 
time of the eruption the inhabitants of Pompeii were 
principally assembled in the great amphitheatre, at a 
show. 

We left the square, and visiting several small pri- 
vate houses near it, passed into a street with a slight 
ascent, the pavement of which was worn deep with 
carriage-wheels. It appeared to have led from the up- 
per part of the city directly to the sea, and in rainy 
weather must have been quire a channel for water, as 
high stones at small distances were placed across the 
street, leaving open places between for the carriage 
wheels. (I think there is a contrivance of the same 
kind in one of the streets of Baltimore.) 

We mounted thence to higher groimd, the part of 
the city not excavated. A peasant's hut and a large 
vineyard stand high above the ruins, and from the door 
the whole city and neighborhood are seen to advan- 
tage. The effect of the scene is strange beyond de- 
scription. Columns, painted walla, wheelwom streets, 
amphitheatres, palaces, all as lonely and deserted as 
the grave, stand around you, and behind is a poor cot- 
tage and a vineyard of firesh earth just putting forth 
its buds, and beyond the broad, bine, familiar bay, cot- 
ered with steamboats and sails, and populous modem 
Naples in the distance-^a scene as strangely mingled, 
perhaps, as any to be found in the world. We looked 
around for a while, and then walked on through the 
vineyard to the amphitheatre which Kes beyond, near 
the other gate of the city. It is a gigantic ruin, com- 
pletely excavated, and capable of containing twenty 
thousand spectators. The form is oval, and the archi- 
tecture particulariy fine. Besides the naaoy vomitories 
or passages for ingress and egress, there are three small- 
er alleys, one usmI as the entrance for wild beasts, one 
for the gladiators, and the third as that by which the 
dead were taken away. The skeletons of eight lione 
and a man, supposed to be their keeper, were found in 
one of the dens beneath, and those of &v^ other per- 
sons near the different doors. It is presumed that the 
greater proportion of the inhabitants of Pompeii must 
have escaped by sea, as the eruption oceurred while 
they were neariy all assembled on this spot, and these 
few skeletons only have been found.* 

We returned through the vineyard, and stopping at 
the cottage, called for some of the wine of the last 
vintage (delicious, like all those in the neighborhood 
of Vesuvius), and producing our basket of provisions, 
made a roost agreeable dinner. Two parties of Eng- 
lish passed while we were sitting at our out-of-doors 
table. Our attendant was an uncommonly pretty 
girl of sixteen, born on the spot, and famous just now 
as the object of a young English nobleman's particu- 
lar admiration. She is a fine, dark-eyed creature, but 

^^'Tlie number of skeletons hitherto disinterred in Pom- ^ 
pdi nd it. «to«. i. lhr« i«ma^^!^.^^ VjUOg IC 
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cMtalnly no jpnuwt diao of«ry fifth peaMat ga\ in Italy. 
Having fioiabed our picturaaqae meal, we went down 
into the ancient atreeto once more, and arriTed at the 
•mall temple of Isis, a building in excellent preaerra* 
tioo. On the akar atood, when it waa escATated, a 
amall atatae of laia, of exquiaite workmanahip j[now 
in the mnaeum, to which all the cnrioaitiea or the 
place are carried), and behind this we were ehown the 
aecret fienelra^ta, where the prieata were concealed 
who uttered the oiaclea aappoaed to be pronounced by 
the goddeaa. The acceaa was by a amall aecret llighc 
of stain, coromunteating with the apartments of the 
priests in the rear. The largest of theae apartments 
was probably the refectory, and here was found a hu- 
man skeleton near a table, upon which lay dinner 
utensils, chicken bones, bones of fishes, bread and 
wine, and a faded garland of flowers. In the kitchen, 
which we next visited, were found cooking utensils, 
remains of food, and the skeleton of a man leaning 
against the wall with an axe in bis hand, and near him 
a considerable hole, which he had evidently cut to 
make his escape when the door was stopped by cinders. 
The skeleton of one of the priests was found prostrate 
near the temple, and in his hand three hundred and 
sixty coins of silver, forty-two of bronze, and eight of 
gold, wrapped strongly in a cloth. He had probably 
stopped before his flight to load himself with the 
treasures of the temple, and was overtaken by the 
shower of cinders and sufibcated. The skeletons of 
one or two were found upon beds, supposed to have 
been smothered while asleep or ill. The temple is 
beautifully paved with mosaic (as indeed are all the 
better private houses and public buildings of Pom- 
peii), and the open inner court is bordered with a 
quadrilateral portico^ The building is of the Roman 
Doric order. (I have neither time nor room to enu- 
merate the curiosities found here and in the other parts 
of the city, and I only notice those which most im- 
prsssed my memory. The enumeration by Madame 
Stark, will be found exceedingly interesting to those 
who have not read her laconic guide-book.) 

We passed next across a small street to the tragic 
theatre, a large handsome building, where the seats for 
the vestals, consuls, and other ^aces of honor, are 
well preserved, and thence up the hill to the temple 
of Hercules, which must have been a noble edifice, 
commanding a superb view of the sea. 

The next object was the triangular forum, an open 
space surrounded with three porticoes, supported by 
a hundred Doric columns. Here were found several 
skeletons, one of which was that of a man who had 
loaded himself with plunder. Gold and silver coins, 
cups, rings, spoons, buckles, and other things, were 
found under him. Near here, under the ruins of a 
wall, were discovered skeletons of a man and a wo- 
man, and on the arms of the latter two beautiful 
bracelets of gold. 

We entered from this a broad street, lined with 
shops, against the walls of which were paintings in 
fresco and inscriptions in deep-red paint, representing 
the occupations and recording the names of the occu- 
pants. In one of them was found a piece of salt-fish, 
auaelliog strongly after seventeen centuries! In a 
small lane leading from this street, the guide led us to 
a shop, decorated with pictures of fish of various 
kinds, and furnished with a stove, marble dressers, and 
earthen jars, supposed to have belonged to a vender of 
fish and olives. A little further on was a baker's shop, 
with a well-used oven, in which was found a batch of 
bread burnt to a cinder. Near this was the house of a 
midwife. In it were fimnd several instruments of a 
simple and excellent construction, unknown to the 
modems, a forceps, remains of medicines in a wooden 
box, and various pestles and mortars. The walls were 
ornamented with frescoes of the (traces, Venus, and 
Adonis, and similar sufajocts. 



The temple of the pantheon is a magnificent min, 
and must have been one of the choicest in Pompeii. 
Its walls are decorated with exquisite paintings in fresco, 
arabesques, mosaics, &c., and its court is one hundred 
and eighty feet long, and two hundred and thirty broad, 
and contains an altar, around which are twelve pedes- 
tals for statues of the twelve principal deities of the 
ancients. Gutters of marble are placed at the base of 
the tridiniumj to carry away the blood of the victims* 
A thousand coins of bronze, and forty or fifty of silver, 
were found near the sanctuary. 

We passed on to the Curea, a semicircular building, 
for the discussion of matters of religion by the magis- 
trates ; a temple of Romulus ; the remains of a tem- 
ple of Janta ; a splendid building called the ehalcidi- 
cttffi, constructed by the priestess £umachea and her 
son, and dedicated as a temple of concord, and came 
at last, by n regular ascent, into a large atid spacious 
square, called the fortcm civile. This part of the city 
of Pompeii must have been extremely imposing. 
Porticoes, supported by noble columns, encompassed 
its vast area ; the pedestals of colossal statues, erected 
to distinguished citizens, are placed at the comers ; at 
the northern extremity rose a stately temple of Jupiter; 
on the right was another temple to Venus ; beyond, a 
large public edifice, the use of which is not known ; 
across the narrow street which bounds it stood the 
Basilica, an immense building, which served as a court 
of justice and an exchange. 

We passed out at the gate of the city and stopped 
at a sentry-box, in which was found a skeleton in full 
armor — r soldier who had died at his post ! From 
hence formerly the road descended directly to the sea, 
and for some distance was lined on either side with the 
magnificent tombs of the Pompeians. Among them 
was that of the vestal virgins, left unfinished when 
the city was destroyed; a verv handsome tomb, in 
which was found the skeleton of a woman, with a lamp 
in one hand and jewels in the other (who had probably 
attempted to rob before her flight), and a very hand- 
some square monument, with a beautiftd rdieeo on 
one of the slabs, representing (as emblematic of death) 
a ship furling her sails on coming into port. Near 
one of the large family sepulchres stands a small semi- 
circular room, intended for the funeral feast after a 
burial ; and here were found the remains of three men 
around a table, scattered with relics of a meal. They 
were overwhelmed ere their feast was concluded over 
the dead ! 

The principal inn of Pompeii was just inside the 
gate. We went over the ruins of it. The skeleton 
of an ass was found chained to a ring in the stable, and 
the tire of a wheel lay in the court yard. Chequers 
are painted on the side of the door, as a sign. 

Below the tombs stands the "suburban villa of 
Diomed,*' one of the most sumptuous edifices of 
Pompeii. Here was found everything that the age 
could furnish for the dwelling of a man of wealth. 
Statues, frescoes, jewels, wine, household utensils of 
every description, skeletons of servants and dogs, and 
every kind of elegant furniture. The fat^mily was large, 
and in the first moment of terror, they all retreated to 
a wine vault under the villa, where their skeletons 
(eighteen grown persons and two children) were found 
seventeen centuries after! There was really some- 
thing startling in walking through the deserted rooms 
of this beautiful villa — ^more than one foels elsewhere 
in Pompeii, for it is more like the elegance and taste 
of our own day ; and with the brightness of the pre- 
served walls, and the certarafy with which ttje use of 
each room is ascertained, it seems as if the living in- 
habitant would step from some comer and welcome 
you. The fijarures on the walls 'are as fresh as if done 
yesterday. The baths look as if they might scarce be 
dry from use. It seems incredible that the whole 
Chiistian age his elapsed suice this was a hnman 
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dwelliDg— occnpiad by its last family tphUe mar Sanor 
teas uxUking the toorld/ 

It would be tedious to eDumerate all the curious 
places to which the cuide led us in itm exteaordinaiy 
city. On our return through the streets, amone the ob- 

I'ects of interest was the house ofSaUtut, the hisU/rwn. 
did not think, when reading his beautifiil latin at 
school, that I should ever sit down in his parlor] 
Saliust was rich, and his house is uncommonly hand- 
som ^. Here is his chamber, his inner court, his 
kitchen, his garden, hb dining-room, his guest cham- 
ber, all perfectly distinguishable by the symbolical 
frescoes on the walls. In the court was a fountain of 
pretty construction, and opposite, in the rear, was a 
flower-garden, containing arrangements for dining in 
open air in summer. The skeleton of a female (suppo- 
sed to be the wife of the historian) and three servants, 
known by their different ornaments, were found near 
the door of the street. 

We passed a druggist*s shop and a cook-shop, and 
entered, treading on a beautiful mosaic floor, the 
** house of the dramatic poet,*' so named, from the 
character of the paintings with which it is ornamented 
throughout. The frescoes found here are the finest 
ancient paintings in the world, and from some pecu- 
liarity in the rings upon the fingers of the female 
figures, they are supposed to bo family portraits. With 
assisunce like this, how easily the imagination repeo- 
plee these deserted dwellings ! 

A heavy shower drove us to the shelter of the wine- 
vaults of Diomed, as we were about stepping into our 
carriage to return to Naples. We spent the time in 
exploring, and found some thirty or forty earthen jars 
still half-buried in the ashes which drifle^ through the 
loop-holes of the cellar. In another half hour the 
black cloud had passed away over Vesuvius, and the 
sun set behind rosilipo in a flood of splendor. We 
were at home soon after dark, having hnd our fill of 
astonishment for once. I have seen nothing in my life 
so remarkable as this disentombed eity . I have passed 
over, in the description, many things which were well 
worth noting, but it would have grown into a mere 
catalogue else. You should come to Italy. It is a 
privilege to realize these things which could not be 
bought too dearly, and they can not be realized but 
by the eye. Description conveys but a poor shadow 
of them to the fancy. 



LETTER LXIV. 

▲GCOT71TT OF VESUVIUS — TEZ HERIIITAGE--^rHB FAUOUS 
I.A6BIMA CRRT3TI — ^DIFFICTTLTIES OF THE PATH— CU- 
RIOUS APPEARANCE OF THE OLD CRATER— ODD A8^ 
SEHBLAOB OF TRAVELLERS — THE NEW CRATER — 
SPLENDID PROSPECT — ^MR. MATB1AS, AUTHOR OF THE 
FURSmrs OF literature — ^THB ARCHBISHOP OF TA« 
KENTO. 

Mounted upon asses much smaller than their ri- 
ders, and with each a barelegged driver behind, we 
commenced the ascent of Vesuvius. It was a trou- 
blesome path Yom through the rough scoria of old 
eruptions, atkus^'lter two hours' toiling, we were glad 
to dismount at '* the hermitage." Here lives a capu- 
chin friar on a prominent rib in the side of the volcano, 
the red-hot lava dividing above his dwelling every year 
or two, and coursing away to the valley in two rivers 
of fire on either side of him. He has been there 
twelve years, and supports hhnself, and probably half 
the brotherhood at the monastery by selling lagrima 
ChrisH to strangers. It is a small white building with 
a little grass and a few trees about it, and looks like an 
island in the black waste of cinders and lava. 

A shotit fion the guide was answered, by the open- 



ing of a small wmdow above, and die shaven erown 
of the old friar was thrust forth with a welcome and a 
request that we would mount the stairs to the parlor. 
He received us at the top, and gave us chairs around 
a plain board table, upon which he set several bottles 
of the far-famed wine of Vesuvius. One drinks it, 
and bleases the volcano that warmed the roots of the 
grape« It is a ripe, rich, fnll-bodied liquor which 
** ascends me into the brain'* sooner than any conti- 
nental wine I have tasted. I never drank anything 
more delicious. 

We remounted our asses and rode on, much more 
indifferent than before to the roughness of the path. 
It strikes one like the road to the infernal regions. 
No grass, not a shrub, nothing but a wide mountain 
of cinders, black and rugged, diversified only by the 
deeper die of the newer streaks of lava. The eye 
wearied of gazing on it. We mounted thus for an 
hour or more, arriving at last at the base of a loAy 
cone whose sides were but slopes of deep ashes. We 
left our donkeys here in company with those of a large 
party that had preceded us, and made preparations to 
ascend on foot. The drivers unlaced their sashes and 
passing them round the waists of the ladies, took the 
ends over their shoulders, and proceeded. Harder ^ 
work could scarce be conceived. The feet had no " 
hold, sinking knee-deep at eveiy step, and we slipped 
back so much, that our progress was almost imper- 
ceptible. The ladies were soon tired out, although 
more than half dragged up by the guides. At every 
few steps Uiere was a general cry for a halt, and we lay 
down in the warm ashes, quite breathless and dis- 
couraged. 

In something more than an hour from the hermit- 
age we reached the edge of the old crater. The 
scene here was very curious. A hollow, perhaps a 
mile round, composed entirely of scoria (like the cin- 
ders under a blacksmiths window^ contained in its 
centre the sharp new cone of tne last eruption. 
Around, in various directions, sat some thirty groups 
of travellers, with each their mx or seven Italian guides, 
refreshing themselves with a lunch after the fatigues 
of the ascent. There were English, Germans, French, 
Russians, and Italians, each speaking ihelr own lan- 
guage, and the largest party, oddly enough, was from 
the U nited States. As I was myself travelling with 
foreigners, and found my countrymen on Vesuvius un- 
expectedly, the mixture of nations appeared still more 
extraordinary. The coaabined heat of the sun and the 
volcano beneath us, had compelled the Italians to 
throw off half their dress, and they sat, or stood lean- 
ing on ^eir long pikes, with thenr brown faces and 
dark eyes glowing with heat, as fine models of ruffians 
as ever startled a traveler in this land of bandits. 
Eight or ten of them were grouped around a crack in 
the crater, roasting apples and toasting bread. There 
were several of these cracks winding about in different 
directions, of which I could barely endure the heat, 
holding my hand at the top. A stick thrust m a foot 
l^jor jopre, was burnt black in a moment* 

Witfi"aimflier bottle or two- of "lagrima Christi'* 
and a roasted apple, our courage was renewed, and we 
picked our way across the old crater, sometimes lost 
in the smoke which steamed up through the cracks, 
and here and there treading on beautiful beds of crys- 
tals of sulphur. The ascent of the new cone was 
shorter but veiy difficult. The ashes were so new 
and light, that it was like a steep sandbank, giring die- 
couragingly at the least pressure, and sinking till the 
next step was taken. The steams of sulphur as we 
approached the summit, were all but intolerable. The 
ladies coughed, the guides sneesed and called on the 
Madonna, and I never was more reeved than in 
catching the first clear draught of wind on the top ef 
the mountain. 

HemweeH ■«QodatlaBl--«iMdadtQgailliersi&the ^ 
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narrow edge of s crater formed within the year, and 
liable every moment to be overwhelmed with burning 
lava. There was scarce room to stand, and the hot 
ashes bnmt our feet as they sunk into it. The fe- 
males of each party sunk to the ground, and the com- 
mon danger and toil breaking down the usual stiff bar- 
rier of silence between strangers, the conversation be- 
came general, and the hour on the crater's edge pass- 
ed very agreeably. 

A strong lad would just about throw a stone from 
one side to the other of the new crater. It was about 
forty feet deep, perhaps more, and one crust of sul- 
phur lined the whole. It was half the time obscured 
m smoke, which poured in volumes from the broad 
cracks with which it was divided in every direction, 
and occasionally an eddy of wind was caught in the 
vast bowl, and for a minute its bright yeHow surface 
was perfectly clear. There bad not been an eruption 
for four or five months, and the abyss whkh is for 
years together a pit of lire and boiling lava, has had 
time to harden over, and were it not for the smoking 
seams, one would scarce suspect the existence of the 
tremendous volcano slumbering beneath. 

After we had been on the summit a few minutes, an 
English clergyman of my acouaintance to our surprise 
emerged from the smoke. He had been to the bottom 
for specimens of sulphur for his cabinet. Contrary to 
the advice of the guide, I profited by his experience, 
and disappearing in the flying clouds, reached the low- 
est depths of the crater with some difficulties of foot- 
hold and breath. The cracks, which I crossed twice, 
were so brittle as to break like the upper ice of a twice 
frozen pond beneath my feet, and the stench of the ex- 
haling gases, was nauseating beyond all the sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen I have ever known. The sensation was 
painfully suffocating from the moment I entered the 
crater. I broke off as many bits of the bright golden 
crystals from the crust as my confusion and failing 
strength would allow, and then rqnounted, feeling my 
way up through the smoke to the summit. 

I can compare standing on the top of Vesuvius and 
looking down upon the bay and city of Naples, to 
nothing but mounting a peak in the infernal regions 
overlooking paradise. The larger crater encircles yon 
entirely for a mile, cutting off the view of the sides of 
the mountain, and from the elevation of the new cone, 
you look over the rising edge of this black field of smoke 
and cinders, and drop the eye at once upon Naples, 
lying asleep in the sun, with its lazy sails upon the 
water, and the green hills enclosing it clad in the inde- 
scribable beauty of an Italian atmosphere. Beyond 
all comparison, by the testimony of every writer and 
traveller, the most beautiAil scene in the world, the 
loveliest water, and the brightest land, lay spread out 
before us. With the stench of hot sulphur in our 
nostrils, ankle deep in black ashes, and a waste of 
smouldering cinders in every direction around us, the 
enjovment of the view certainly did not want for the 
heightening of contrast. 

We made our descent by jumps through the sliding 
ashes, frequently tumbling over each other, and re- 
tracing in five minutes the toil of an hour. Our don- 
keys stood tethered together on the herbless field of 
cinders, and we were soon in the clumsy saddles, and 
with a call at the hermitage, and a parting draught of 
wine with the friar, we reached our carriages at the 
Ihtle village of Resina in safety. The feet of the whole 
troop were in a wretched condition. ' The ladies had 
worn shoes, or slight boots, which were cut to pieces 
of course, and one very fine-looking girl, the daughter 
of an elderiy French gentleman, had, with the usual 
improvidence of her nation, started in satin slippers. 
She was probably lamed for a month, as she insisted 
on persevering, and wrapped her feet in handkerchiefs 
to return. 

We rode nlmif the ewre of the bay, by oae of these 



matchless sunsets of Italy, and arrived at Naples at 
dark. 

I have had the pleasure lately of making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. MtUhias, the distinguished author of the 
** Pursuits of Literature,** and the translator of Spenser 
and other English poets into Italian. About twenty 
years ago, this weff-known scholar came to Italy on n 
desperate experiment of health. Finding himself 
better, almost against hope, he has remained from year 
to year in Na^es, in love with the climate and the 
language, until, at this day, he belongs less to the 
English than the Italian literature, having written 
various original poems in Italian, and transkited into 
Italian verse to the wonder and admiration of the 
scholars of the countir. I found him this morning 
at his lodgings, in an old palace on the Pizsofalcone, 
buried in books as usual, and good-humored enough 
to give an hour to a young man, who had no claim on 
him beyond the ordinary interest in a distinguished 
scholar. He talked a great deal of America naturally, 
and expressed a very strong friendship for Mr. Everett, 
whom he had met on his travels, requesting me at the 
same time to take to him a set of his works as a remem- 
brance. Mr. Mathias is a small man, of perhaps sixty 
years, perfectly bald, and a little inclined to corpulency. 
Uis head is ample, and would make a fine picture of'^a 
scholar. His voice is hurried and modest, and from 
long residence in Italy his English is full of Italian 
idioms. He spoke with rapture of Da Ponte, calling 
me back as I shut the door to ask for him. It seemed 
to give him uncommon pleasure that we appreciated 
and valued him in America. 

I have looked over, this evening, a small volume, 
which he was kind enough to give me. It is entitled 
" Lyric Poetry, by T. I. Mathias, a new edition, print- 
ed privately." It is dated 1832, and the poenw were 
probably all written within the last two yean. The 
shortest extract I can make is a ** Sonnet to the Mem- 
ory of Gray," which strikes me as very beautiful. 

<' Lord of the varioas lyre J devout we turn 
Our pilgrim steps to thy supremo abode, 
And tread with awe the sohtary road 
To grace with votive wreaths tiiy hallowed am. 
Yet, as we wander through this dark sojeara. 
No more the strains we hear, that all abroad 
Thy fancy waited, as the inspiring God 
Prompted * the thoughts that Dreathe, the words that bum.' 

'' But hark .' a voice in solemn accents clear 
Bursts from heaven's vault that glows with temperate fire ; 
Cease, mortal, cease to drop the fruitless tear, 
MuU though tne raptures ofMsfuilsirung lyre, 
E'en his oum tcarblingSf lessened on his ewy 
hoA «a seraphU/^ hamwny expire," 

I have met also, at a dinner party lately, the cele- 
brated antiquary, iStr WtUiam Gell. He too Ijtcs 
abroad. His work on Pompeii has become authority, 
and displays very great learning. He is a tall, large- 
featured man, and very commanding in his appearance, 
though lamed terribly with the gout. 

A friend, whom I met at the same house, took me 
to see the archbishop of Tarento yesterday. This 
venerable man, it is well known, tost his gown for his 
participation in the cause of the Carbonari (the revo- 
lutionary conspirators of Italy). He has always play- 
ed a conspicuous paK in the politics of bis time, and 
now, at the age of ninety, unlike the usual fate of med- 
dlen in troubled waters, he is a healthy, happy, ven- 
erated old roan, surrounded in his palace with all that 
luxury can give him. The lady who presented me, 
took the privilege of intimate friendship to call at an 
unusual hour, and we found the old churchman in his 
slippers, over his breakfast, with two immense tortoise- 
shell cats, upon stools, watching his hand for bits of 
bread and purring most affectionately. He looks like 
one of Tittan*s piotnne. His face is t wreck of c(»n- 
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maDcUiig features, wad hti e^e aeraos less to have lost 
its fire, than to slamber in its deep socket. His hair 
is snowy white — ^his forehead of prodigious breadth 
and height— Qod his skin has that calm, settled* and 
yet healthy paleness, which carries with it the history 
of a whole life of temperance and thought. 

The old man rose from his chair with a smile, and 
came forward with a stoop and a feeble step, and took 
mj two hands, as my friend meotioned my name, and 
lookei me in the face very earnestly. "Your country,'* 
said he, in Italian, ** has sprung into existence like 
Minerva, fall grown and armed. We look for the 
result." He went on with some comments upon the 
dangeis of republics, and then sent me to look at a por- 
trait of Queen Giovanna, of Naples, by Leonardo da 
Vioci, while he sat down to talk with the lady who 
brought me. Hts secretary accompanied me as a 
cicerone. Five or six rooms, communicating with 
each other were filled with choice pictures, every one 
a gift from some distingutshed individual. The pres- 
ent king of France had sent him his portrait ; Queen 
Adelaide had seat a splendid set of Sevres china, with 
the portraits of her family ; the queen of Belgium had 
presented him with her miniature and that of Leopold ; 
the king and queen of Naples had half furnished his 
house ; and so the catalogue went on. It seemed as 
if the whole continent had united to honor the old man. 
While I was looking at a curious mosaic portrait of a 
eat, presented to him on the death of the original, by 
some prince whose name I have forgotten, he came to 
Xj\ and said he had just learned that my pursuits were 
literary, and would present me with his own last work. 
He opened the drawer of a small bureau and produced 
a manuscript of some ten pages, written in a feeble 
band. " This,*' said he, ** is an enumeration from 
memory of what I have not seen for many years, the 
classic spots about our beautiful city of Naples, and 
their associations. I have written it in the last month 
to wile away the time, and call up again the pleasure 
I have received many times in my life in visiting them." 
I put the curious document in my bosom with many 
thanks, and we kissed the hand of the good old priest 
and left him. We found his carriage, with three or 
four servants in handsome livery, waiting for him in 
the court below. We had intruded a litde on the hour 
for his morning ride. 

I found his account of the environs merely a simple 
catalogue, with here and there a classic quotation from 
1 Greek or Latin author, refeirinx to tnem. I keep 
the MS. as a curious memento of one of the noblest 
relics I have seen of an age gone by. 



LETTER LXV. 

tHE FASHIONABLE W(HtU) OF NAPLES AT THE RACES 
— BRILLLAJIT SHOW OF EQUIFAGES — THE KINO ANB 
BIS BROTHER*— RANK ANB CHARACTER OF THE 
JOCKEYS — BE8CRIFTI0N OF THE RACES — ^THE PT7BLIC 
BT7RIAI.-6ROT7NB AT NAPLES — ^HOXIRIB ANB INHUMAN 
SPECTACLES — THE LAZZARONI — THE MUSETJU AT NA- 
PLES — ANCIENT RELICS FROM POMPEH — FORKS NOT 
TJSEB BY THE ANCIENTS — THS LAMP LIT AT THE 
TIME OF OTTR SAVIOR — THE ANTIQUE CHAIR OF SAL- 
LBST — THE VILLA OF CICERO— THE BALBI FAMILY 
— ^BACCHUS ON THE SHOULDERS OF A FAUN — GAL- 
LERY OF BIANS, CUPIDS, JOVES, MERCURIES, AND 
APOLLOS, STATUE OF ARISTIDBS, ETC. 

I HAVE been all day at " the races." The king of 
Naples, who has a great admiration for everything 
English, has abandoned the Italian custom of ninninff 
borses without riders through the crowded street, and 
w laid out a magnificent course on the sununit of a 



broad hill overiookiag the etty on the east. Here he 
astonishes his subjecu with ridden races, and it was 
to see one of the best of the season, that the whole 
fashionable world of Naples poured out to the campo 
this morning. The show of equipages was vety bnl- 
liant, the dashing liveries of the various ambassadors, 
and the court and nobles of the kingdom, showing on 
the bright green-sward to great effect. I never saw a 
more even piece of turf, and it was fresh in the just- 
bora vegetation of spring. The carriages were drawn 
up in two lines, nearly half round the course, and for 
an hour or two before the races, the king and his broth- 
er. Prince Carlo, rode up and down between with the 
royal suite, splendidly mounted, the monarch himself 
upon a fiery grav blood horse, of uncommon power 
and beauty. The director was an Aragonese noble- 
man, cousin to the king, and as perfect a specimen of 
the Spanish cavaUer as ever figured in the pages of 
romance. He was mounted on a Turkbh horse, snow- 
white, and the finest animal I ever saw ; and he car- 
ried all eyes with him, as he dashed up and down, like 
a meteor. I like to see a fine specimen of a man, as I ♦ 

do a Aue picture, or an excellent horse, and I think I 
never saw a prettier specucle of its kind, than this 
wild steed from the Balkan and his handsome rider. 

The king is tall, very fat, but very erect, of a light 
complexion, and a good horseman, riding always in 
the English style, trotting and rising in his stirrup.-— 
(He is about twenty-three, and so surprisingly like a 
friend of mine in Albany, that the people would raise 
their hats to them indiscriminately, 1 am sure.) 
Prince Charles is smaller and less kingly in bis ap- 
pearance, dresses carelessly and ill, and is surrounded 
always in public with half a dozen young Englishmen. 
He is said to have been refused latelv by the niece of 
the wealthiest English nobleman in Italy, a very beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen, who was on the ground to-day 
in a chariot and four. 

The horses were led up and down — a delicate, fine- 
limbed sorrel mare, and a dark chestnut horse, com- 
pact and wiry — ^both English. The bets were arran- 
ged, the riders weighed, and, at the beat of a bell, off 
they went like arrows. Oh what a beautiful sight ! 
The course was about a mile round, and marked with 
red flags at short distances ; and as the two flying 
creatures described the bright green circle, spread out 
like greyhounds, and running with an ease and grace 
that seemed entirely without effort, the king dashed 
across the field followed by the whole court ; the Tur- 
kish steed of Don Giovanni restrained with diflScultv 
in the rear, and leaping high in the air at every bound, 
his nostrils expanded, and his head thrown up with 
the peculiar action of his race, while liis snow-white 
mane and tail flew with every hair free to the wind. 
I had, myself, a small bet upon the sorrel. It was 
nothing, a pair of gloves with a lady, but as the horses 
came round, the sorrel a whip*s length a-head, and 
both shot by like the wind, scarce touching the earth 
apparently, and so even in their speed that the rider 
in blue might have kept his hand on the other^s back, 
the excitement became breathless. Away they went 
again, past the starting post, pattering, pattering on 
with their slender hoots, the sorrel still keeping her 
ground, and a thousand brisht lips wishing the ^race- 
ral creature success. Half wa^ round the blue jacket 
began to whip. The sorrel still held her way, and I 
felt my sloves to be beyond peril. The royal cortege 
within the ring spurred across at the top of their speed 
to the starting post. The horses came on^their nos- 
trils open and panting, bounding upon the way with 
the same measured leaps a little longer and more 
eager than before ; the rider of the sorrel leaning over 
the neck of his horse with a loose rein, and his whip 
hanging untouched from his wrist. Twenty leaps 
more I vVith every one the rider of the chestnut gave 
the fine animal a blow. The sonrel sprang desperately 
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OB, every nerve stnihied to the Jemp, but at the insttnt 
that they paased the carriage id whieb I atoed, the 
cheatnnt was developing his wiry frBone in tremendoiu 
loapa, and had ehreadv gained on his opponent the 
length of his head. Thej were lost in the crowd that 
broke instantly into the course belund them, and in a 
moment after a smsdi red flag was waved from the 
aund. My favorite had lost ! 

The next race was ridden by a young Scotch noble- 
man, and the son of the fornter French ambassador, 
upon the horses with which they came to the ground. 
It was a match made up on the spot. The French- 
man -was so palpably better mounted, that there was a 
general laugh when the ground was cleared and the 
two gentlemen spurred up and down to shew them- 
selves as antagonists. The Parisian himself stuifed 
his white handkerchief in his bosom, and jammed 
down his hat upon his head with a confident laugh, 
and among the ladies there was scarce a bet upon the 
grave Scotchman, who borrowed a stout whip, and 
rode his bony animal between the lines with a hard 
rein and his feet set firmly in the stirrups. The 
Frenchman generously gave him every advantage, be- 
ginning with the inside of the ring. The bell struck, 
and the Scotchman drove his spurs into his horse^s 
flanks and started away, laying on with his whip roost 
industriously. His opponent followed, riding very 
gracefully, but apparently quite sure that he could 
overtake him at any moment, and content for the first 
round with merely showing himself off to the best 
advantage. Round came Sawney, twenty leaps 
ahead, whipping unmercifully still ; the blood of his 
hired hack completely up, and himself as red in the 
face as an alderman, and with his eye fixed only on 
the road. The long-tailed bay of the Frenchman 
came after, in handsome style; his rider sitting com- 
placently upright, and gathering up his reins for the 
first time to put his horse to his speed. The Scotch- 
man flogged on. The Frenchman had disdained to 
take a whip, but he drove his heels hard into his horse^s 
sides soon after leaving the post, and leaned forward 
quite in earnest. The horses did remarkably well, 
both showing much more bottom than was expected. 
On they came, the latter gaining a little and working 
very hard. Sawney had lost his hat, and his red hair 
streamed back from his redder face ; but flogging and 
spurring, with his teeth shut and his eyes steadily 
fixed on the road, he kept the most of his ground and 
rode away. They passed me a horse^s length apart, 
and the Scotchman's whip fiying to the last, disap- 
peared beyond roe. He won the race by a couple of 
good leaps at least. The king was very much amused, 
and rode off laughing heartily, and the discomfited 
Frenchman came back to his party with a very ill-con- 
cealed dissatisfaction. 

A very amusing race followed between two mid- 
shipmen from an English corvette lying in the bay, and 
then the long lines of splendid equipages wheeled 
into train and dashed ofl* the ground. The road, after 
leaving the campo, runs along the edge of the range 
of hills enclosing the city, and just below, within a 
high white wall, lies the pMic burial-place of Naples. 
I had read so many harrowing descriptions or this 
spot, that my curiosity rose as we drove along in sight 
of it, and requesting my friends to sot me down, I 
joined an American of my acquaintance, and we start- 
ed to visit it together. 

An old man opened the iron door, and we entered a 
clean, spacious, and well-paved area, with long rows 
of iron rings in the henvy slabs of the pavement. 
Without asking a question, the old man walked across 
to the farther corner, where stood a moveable lever, 
and fastening the chain into the fixture, raised the 
massive stone cover of a pit. He requested us to 
stand back for a few minutes to give the eflluvia time 
to escape, and then, shekering our eyes with our hats. 



we looked in. You have read of course, that then 
are three hundred and sixtv-five pits in this place, oni 
of which is opened every day for the dead of the ciryj 
They are thrown in without shroud or coffin, and th4 
{nt is sealed up at night for a year. They are third 
or forty feet deep, and each would contain perhapp 
two hundred bodies. Lime is thrown upon the daUj 
heap, and it soon melts into a mass of garbage, and In 
the end of the year the bottom of the pit is covered 
with dry white bones. 

It was some time before we could distinguish any 
thing in the darkness of the abyss. Fixing my eyed 
on one spot, however, the outlines of a body became 
defined gradually, and in a few minutes, sheltering nrr 
eyes completely from the sun above, I could see all 
the horrors of the scene but too distinctly. Eigb^ 
corpses, all of grown persons, lay in a confused heap 
together, as they had been thrown in one after another 
in the course of the day. The last was a powerfully 
made, gray old man, who had fallen flat on bis back, 
with his right hand lying across and half covering the 
face of a woman. By his fuH limbs and chest, and 
the darker color of his legs below the knee, he was 
probably one of the lazzaroni, and had met with a 
sudden death. His right heel lay on the forehead of 
a young man, emaciated to the last degree, his cheat 
thrown up as he lay, and his ribs showing like a skele- 
ton coveted with skin. The close black curls of the 
latter, as his head rested on another body, were in 
such strong relief that I could have counted them- 
Oflf to the right, quite distinct from the heap, lay, in a 
beautiful attitude, a girl, as well as I could judge, of 
not more than nineteen or twenty. She had fallen oo 
the pile and rolled or slid away. Her hair was veiy 
long, and covered her left shoulder and bosom ; her 
arm was across her body, and if her mother had laid 
her down to sleep, she could not have disposed her 
limbs more decently. The head had fallen a little 
away to the right, and the feet, which were small, 
even for a lady, were pressed one against the other, 
as if she were about turning on her side. The sex- 
ton said that a young man had come with the body, 
and was very ill for some time after it was thrown in. 
We asked him if respectable people were brou|:ht 
here. " Yes," he said, *• many. None but the nch 
would go to the expense of a separate grave for their 
relations. People were often brought in handsome 
grave clothes, but they were always stripped before 
they were left. The shroud, whenever there was one, 
was the perquisite of the undertakers." And thus are 
flung into this noisome pit, like beasts, the greater part 
of the population of this vast city— the young and 
the old, the vicious and the virtuous together, without 
the decency even of a rag to keep up toe distinctions 
of life ! Can human beings thus be thrown away ?' 
men like ourselves — ^women, children, like our sisters 
and brothers ? I never was so humiliated in my life 
as by this horrid spectacle. I did not think a man->a 
felon even, or a leper—what you will that is guilty or 
debased— I did not think anything that had been hu- 
man could be so recklessly abandoned. Pah! It 
makes one sick at heart ! God grant I may never die 
at Naples ! 

While we were recovering from our disgust, the 
old man lifted the stone from the pit destined to re- 
ceive the dead on the following day. We looked in. 
The bottom was strewn with bones, already flesh less 
and dry. He wished us to see the dead of several 
previous days, but my stomach was already tried to its 
utmost. We paid our gratuity, and hurried away. 
A few steps from the gate, we met a man bearing a 
coffin on his head. Seeing that we came from the 
cemetery, he asked us if we wished to look into it 
He set it down, and the lid opening with a hinge, we 
were horror-struck with the sight of seven dead in- 
fawU! The youngest was at least three, months old, 
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be eldest porhapt a year ; and thej lay leaped to- 
ether like so maDy puppies, one or two of them 
potted with disease, and aU wasted to baby-skeletons. 
V'hile we were looking at them, six or seven noisy 
hildren ran oat from a small honse at the road-side 
nd surrounded the coffin. One was a fine girl of 
welve years of age, and instead of being at all shock- 
id at the sight, she lifted the whitest of the dead 
hings, and looked at its face very earnestly, loading it 
vith all the teoderest diminutives of the language. 
The others were busy in pointing to those they 
bought had been prettiest, and none of them betrayed 
ear or disgust. In answer to a question of my friend 
ibout the marks of disease, the man rudely pulled out 
>ne by the foot that lay below the rest, and holding it 
ip to show the marks upon it, tossed it again careless- 
ly into the coffin. He had brought them from the 
bospital for infants, and they had died that morning. 
The coffin was worn with use. He shut down the 
lid, and lifting it again upon his head, went on to the 
cemetery, to empty it like so much offal upon the heap 
we had seen ! 

I have been struck repeatedly with the little value 
attached to human life in Italy. I have seen several 
of these houseless lazzaroni literally dying in the 
streets, and . no one curious enough to look at them. 
The most dreadful sufferings, the most despairing 
cries, in the open squares, are passed as unnoticed as 
the howling of a dog. The day before yesterday, a I 
woman fell in the Toledo, in a fit, frothing at the ' 
mouth, and livid with pain ; and though the street ' 
was so crowded that one could make his way with dif- 
ficulty, three or four ragged children were the only 
persons even looking at her. 

I have devoted a week to the museum at Naples. 
It is a world! Anything like a full description of it 
would tire even an antiquary. It is one of those things 
(and there are many io Europe) that fortunately compel 
travel. You must come abroad to get an idea of it. 

The first day I buried myself among the curiosities 
found at Pompeii. After walking through the cham- 
bers and streets where they were found, I came to 
them natumlly with an intense interest. I had visited a 
disentombed city, buried for seventeen centurie»— had 
trodden in their wheel-tracks — ^had wandered through 
their dining rooms, their chambers, their baths, their 
theatres, their market-places. And here were gather- 
ed in one place, their pictures, their statues, their 
cooking-utensils, their ornaments, the veiy food as it 
was found on their tables ! I am puzzled, in looking 
over ihy note-book, to know what to mention. The 
catalogue fills a printed volume. 

A curious corner in one of the cases was that con- 
taining the articles found on the toilet of the wealthiest 
Pompeian*s wife. Here were pots of rati^«, ivory pins, 
necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, small silver mirrors, 
combs, ear-pickers, etc., etc. In the next case were 
two loaves of bread, found in a baker's oven, and stamp- 
ed with his name. Two large cases of precious geoM, 
cameos and intaglios of all descriptions, stand in the 
centre of this room (among which, by the way, the 
most exquisitely done are two which one can not look 
at without a blush). Another case is filled with eat- 
ables, found uj)on the tables— eggs, fish-bones, honey- 
comb, grain, fruits, etc. In the repository for ancient 
glass are several cinerary urns, in which the ashes of 
the dead are perfectly preserved ; and numerous small 
glass lachrymatories, in which the tears of tibe survi- 
vors were deposited in the tombs. 

The brazen furniture of Pompeii, the lamps par- 
^larly, are of the most curious and beautiful models. 
Trees, to which the lamps were suspended like fimit, 
▼ues, statues holding them ui their hands, and numer- 
ous other contrivances, were among them, exceeding 
w in beauty any similar ftiniitnre of our time. It ap- 
7 



pean that the ancients dui not know the use ef th« 

elc, as every ether article of table service except ih\» 
been fsund here. 

To conceive the interest attached to the thousand 
things in this museum, one nwst imagine a modem 
city, Boston for example, completely buried by an un* 
expected and terrific convulsion of nature. Its inhab- 
itants mostly escape, but from various causes leave 
their city entombed, and in a hundred years the grass 
grows over it, and its very locality is forgotten. Near 
two thousand years elapse, and then a peasant, digging 
in the field, strikes upon some of its ruins, and it is un- 
earthed just as it stands at this moment, with all its 
utensils, books, pictures, houses, and streets, in un- 
touched preservation. What a subject for speculation ! 
What food for curiosity ! What a living and breath- 
ing chapter of history were thisi Far more interest- 
ing is Pompeii. For the age in which it flourished 
and the characters who trod iu streets, are among the 
most remarkable in history. This brazen lamp, shown 
to me to-day as a curiosity, was lit every evening in 
the time of Christ. The handsome chambers through 
which I wandered a day or two ago, and from which 
were brought this antique chair, were the home of 
Sallust, aixl doubdess had been honored by the visits 
of Cicero ^whose villa, half-excavated, is near by), and 
by all the poets and scholars and statesmen of his 
time. One might speculate endlessly thus I And it is 
that which makes these lands of forgotten empires so 
delightful to the traveller. His mind is fed by th* 
very air. He needs no amuseroents» no company, no 
books except the history of the place. The spot is 
peopled, wherever he may stray, and the common ne- 
cessities of life seem to pluck him from a far-reaching 
dream, in which he had summoned back receding 
ages, and was communing, face to face» with philoe* 
ophers and poets and emperors, like a magician befora 
his nkirror. Pompeii and Herculaneum seem to me vis- 
ions. I can not shake myself and wake to theur real- 
ity. My mind refuses to go back so far. Seventeen 
hundred years ! 

I followed the cicerone on, listening to his astonish- 
ing enumeration, and looking at everything as he point- 
ed to it, in a kind of stupor. One has but a certain 
capacity. We may be over-astonished. Still he went 
on in the same every-day tone, talking as indiflferently 
of this and that surprising antiquity as a pedlar of hit 
two-penny wares. We went from the bronaes to th« 
hall of the oo^/rt— thence to the hall of the Jrc$ooe$f 
and beautiml they were. Their very number makes 
them mdescribable. The next morning we devoted 
to the «to<iMrry— and of this, if 1 knew where to begin, 
I should like to say a word or two. 

First of all comes the Ai/6t/amt2y— father, mother, 
sons, and daughters. He was proconsul of Hercula- 
neum, and by the excellence of the statues, which are 
life itself for nature, he and his lamily were worth the 
artist's best efibrt. He is a fine olcl Roman hhnsel^ 
and his wife is a tall, handsome woman, much better- 
lookmg than her daughters. The two Misses Balbi 
are modest-lookmg girls, and that is all. They were 
the high-bom damsels of Herculaneum, however; 
and, if human nature has not changed in seventeen 
centuries, they did not want admirers who compared 
them to the V enuses who have descended with them 
to the *«Museo Borbonico." The eldest son is oil 
horseback in armor. It is one of the finest equestrian 
statues in the world. He is a noble youth, of grave 
and handsome features, and sits the superb animal 
with the fipeedom of an Arab and the dignity of a Ro- 
man. It is a beautiful thing. If one had visited these 
Balbis, warm and Inring, in the time of Aumtus, he 
coukl scarcely feel more acquainted with them than 
after having seen thew statues as they stmid befom 
him here. 

CoanalltdefertlieroB! BaflehnsondieshimldM^T 
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of a faun— a cbiM delighted with a growo-np playfeU 
low. I have giveo the tame pleasure to just such an- 
other bright ^* picture in little" of human beauty. It 
moves one's heart to see it. 

Pass now a whole gallery of Dians, Cupids, Joves, 
Mercuries and ApoHos, and come to the presence of 
ArisHdeS'^him whom the Athenians exiled because 
they were tired of hearing him called ** Hie JuH." 
Canova has marked three spots upon the floor where 
the spectator should place himself to see to the best 
advantage this renowned statue. He stands wrapped 
in his toga, with his head a little inclined, as if in re- 
flection, and in his face there is a mixture of firmness 
and goodness from which you read his character as 
clearly as if it were written across his forehead. It 
was found at Herculaneum, and is, perhaps, the sim- 
plest and most expressive statue in the world. 



LETTER LXVI. 

PJUl UM TILUTLE OP NEFTITIIB— ^DEPABTtTEE FROM SL« 
BA — ^ISCHIA— BAT OF NAPLES — THE TOLEDO — ^THB 
YOUNG QUEEN — OONIVZBACT AGAINST THB «N0 — 
NEAPOLITANS VISITrNO THB FRIGATES— LEAVE THE 
BAT— CA8TELLAHARE. 

Salvator Rosa studied the scenery of La Cava — ^the 
eountry between Pompeii and Salerno, on the road to 
PsBstum. It is a series of natively abrupt glens, but 
gemmed with cottages and hanging gardens, through 
which the wildness of every feature is as apparent as 
those of a savage through his trinkets. I was going 
to Psestum with an agreeable party, |md we came out 
upon the blufls overhansring Salerno and the sea, an 
honr before sunset. We darted down upon the little 
etty lying in the bend of the bay, like a kird*s descent 
upon her nest. The road is cnt through the side of 
the precipice, and runs to the bottom with a single 
sweep. We were to pass the night here and go to 
P»stum the next morning, see the ruins, and return 
here to sleep once more before returning to Naples. 

We were five or six miles from Salerno before sun- 
rise, and entering upon the dreary wastes of Calabria. 
The people we passed on the road were dressed in 
skins with the wool outside, and the country looked 
abandoned by nature itself, scarce a flourishing tree 
or a healthy plant within the range of the sight. We 
turned from the main road after a while, crossed a ru- 
inous bridsre, and tracked a broad, waste, gloomy plain, 
till my eyes ached with its barrenness. In an hour 
more, three stately temples began to rise in the dis- 
tance, increasing in grandeur as we approached. A 
cluster of ruined tombs on the right — a grass-grown 
and broken city wall, through a rent of which passed 
the road— and we stood among them, in the desert, 
amid temples of inimitable beauty ! 

There seemed to be a general feeling in the party 
that silence and solitude were the spirits of the place. 
We separated and rambled about alone. The grand 
temple of Neptune stands in the centre. A temple in 
the midst of the sea could scarce seem more strangely 
placed. I stood on the high base of the altar within, 
and looked out between the columns on every side. 
The Mediterranean slept in a broad 6heet of silver 
on the west, and on every other side lay the bare, 
houseless desert, stretching away to the naked moun- 
tains on the south and east, with a barrenness that 
made the heart ache, while it filled the imaeination 
with its singleness and grandeur. I descended to look 
at the columns. They were eaten through and 
thrr>ugh with snails and worms, and ail of the same 
rich yellow so admirably represented in the cork mod- 
els. But their size, and their noble proportion as 
Ikty ttaod, eao not be i«pr«eiitfld. They Mea the 



conception and the work of giant minds and hands. 
One's soul rises among them. 

We walked round the ruins for hours. A little 
toward the sea, lie the traces of an amphitheatre, 
filled with fragments of statuary, and parts of immense 
frieses and columns. We all assembled at last in the 
great temple, and sat down on the immense steps 
toward the east, in the shadow of the pediment, specu- 
lating on the wonderful fabric above us, till we were 
summoned to start on our return. To think that these 
very temples were visited as venerable antiquities in 
the time of Christ ! What events have these worm- 
eaten columns outlived ! What moths of an hour, in 
comparison, are we ? 

It is difficult to conceive how three such magnifi- 
cent structures, so near the sea, the remains of a great 
city, should have been lost for ages. A landscape- 
painter, searching for the picturesque, came suddenly 
upon them fifty years ago, and astonished the world 
with his discovery ! It adds to their interest now. 

We turned our horses* heads toward Naples. What 
an extraordinary succession of objects were embraced 
in the fifty miles between ! — Paestum, Pompeii, Vesu- 
vius, Herculaneum ! — and, added to these, the thoa- 
sand classic associations of the lovely coast along 
Sorrento! The value of life deepens incalculably 
with the privileges of travel. 

Written or boakd the frigate United States. 
— We set sail from £lbaon the third of June. The in- 
habitants, all of whom, I presume, had been on board 
of the ships, were standing along the walls and look- 
ing from the embrasures of the fortress to see us off! 
It was a clear summer's morning, without much wind, 
and we crept slowly off from the point, gazing up at 
the windows of Napoleon*s house as we passed under, 
and laying on our course for the shore of Italy. We 
soon got into the fiesher breeze of the open sea, and 
the low white line of villages on the Tuscan coast ap- 
peared more distant, till, with a glass, we could see 
the people at the windows watching our progress. 
Fishing boats were drawn up on shore, and the idle 
sailors were leaning in the half shadow which they 
afforded ; but with the almost total absence of trees, 
and the glaring white of the walls, we were content to 
be out upon the cool sea, passing town after town un- 
visited. Island after island was approached and left 
during the day ; barren rocks, with only a lighthouse 
to redeem their nakedness ; and in the evening at sun- 
set we were in sight at Ischia, the towering isle in the 
bosom of the bay of Naples. The band had been 
called as usual at seven, and were playing a delightful 
waltz upon the quarter deck ; the sea was even, and 
just crisped by the breeze from the Italian shore: the 
sailors were leaning on the gutis listening ; the officers 
clustered in their various places; and the murmur of 
the foam before the prow was just audible in the lighter 
passages of the music. Above and in the west glowed 
the eternal but untiring teints of the summer sky of 
the Mediterranean, a gradually fading gold from the 
edge of the sea to the zenith, and the early star soon 
twinkled through it, and the air dampened to a reviving 
freshness. I do not know that a mere scene like this, 
without incident, will interest a reader, but it was so 
delightful to myself, that I have described it for the 
mere pleasure of dwelling on it. The desert stillness 
and loneliness of the sea, the silent motion of the ship, 
and the delightful music swelling beyond the bulwarks 
and dying upon the wind, were such singularly com- 
bined circumstances! It was a moving paradise in 
the waste of the ocean. 

Sail was shortened last night, and wo lay to under 
the shore of Ischia, to enter the bay of Naples by 
daylight. As the morning mist lifted a little, the pe- 
culiar shape of Vesuvios, the boldness of the island 
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of Capri, the sweeping curves of Baia aod Portici, 
and the small promootory which lifts Naples toward 
the sea, rose like the features of a familiar friend to 
my eye. It would be difficult to have seen Naples 
without having a memory steeped in its beauty. A 
fair wind set us straight into, the bay, and one by one 
the towns on its shore, the streaks of lava on the sides 
of its volcano, and, soon after, the houses of friends on 
the street of the Chiaga, became distinguishable to 
the eye. There had been a slight eruption since I 
was here ; but now, as before, there was scarce a puff 
of smoke to be seen rising from Vesuvius. My little 
specimen of sulphur which I took from the just bard- 
ened bosom of the crater now destroyed, lies before 
me on the table as I write, more valued than ever, 
since its bed has been melted and blown into the air. 
The new and lighter-colored streak on the right of the 
mountain, would have informed me of itself that the 
lava had issued since I was here. The sound of bells 
and the hum of the city reached our ears, and running 
in between the mole and the castle, the anchor was 
dropped, and the ship surrounded with boats from the 
shore. ^_^__ 

The heat kept us on board till the evening, and 
with several of the officers I landed and walked up the 
Toledo as the lazzaroni were stirring from their sleep 
under the walls of the houses. With the exception 
of the absence of the English, who have mostly flit- 
ted to the baths, Naples was the same place as ever, 
crowded, busy, dirty, and gay. Her thousand bog- 
gars were still ** dying of hunger," and telling it to the 
passenger in the same exhausted tone ; her gay car- 
riages and skeleton hacks were -still flying up and 
down, and dashing at and over you for your custom ; 
the cows and goats were driven about to be milked in 
the street; the lemonade sellers stood in their stalls; 
the money changers at their tables in the open 
squares ; puncinello squeaked and beat his mistress at 
every corner; the awnings of the cajes covered hun- 
dreds of smokers and loungers ; and this gay, misera- 
ble, homeless, out-of-doors people, seemed as de- 
graded and thoughtless, and, it must be owned, as in- 
sensibly happy as before. You would think, to walk 
through the Toledo of Naples, that two thirds of its 
crowd of wretches, and all its horses and dogs, were at 
their last extremity, and yet they go on, and, I was 
told by an Englishman resident here, who has been 
accustomed to meet always the same faces, seem 
never to change or disappear, suffering, and groaning, 
and dragging up and down, shocking the eye and 
sickening the heart of the inexperienced stranger for 
years and years. 

We passed the prima sera the first part of the evening, 
as most men in Italy pass it, eating ices at the thronged 
ea/<F, and at nine we went to the splendid theatre of San 
Carlo to see " La Somnamhulay The king and queen 
were present, with the dissolute old queen-mother 
and her grayheaded lover. I was instantly struck 
with the alteration in the appearance of the young 
queen. When I was here three months ago, she was 
just married, and appeared freouently in the public 
walks, and a fresher or brighter face I never had seen. 
She was acknowledged the most beautiful woman in 
Naples, and had, what is very much valued in this 
land of pale brunettes, a clear rosy cheek, and lips 
as bright as a child^s. She is now thin and white, and 
looks to me like a person fading with a rapid consump- 
tion. 

Several conspuracies have been detected within a 
month or two, the last of which was very nearly suc- 
cessful. The day before we arrived, two officers in 
the royal army, men of high rank, had shot themselves, 
each putting a pistol to the other's breast, believing 
discovery inevitable. One died instantly, and the 
Mher lingers to-day without any hope of reoorwy. 



The king was fired at on parade the day previous, 
which was supposed to have been the first step^ but 
the plot had been checked by partial disclosure, and 
hence the tragedy J have just related. 

The ships have been thronged with visiters during 
the two or three days we have lain at Naples, among 
whom have been the prime minister and his family. 
Orders are given to admit every one on board that 
wishes to come, and the decks, morning and evening, 
present the most motley scene imaginable. Cameo 
and lava sellers expose their wares on the gun-car- 
riages, surrounded by the midshipmen — Jews and 
fruit-sellers hail the sailors through the ports— boats 
full of chickens and pigs, all in loud outcry, are held 
up to view with a recommendation in broken English 
— contadini in their best dresses walk up and down* 
smiling on the officers, and wondering at tl^e cleanli- 
ness of the decks, and the elegance of the captain's 
cabin — ^Punch plays his tricks under the gun-deck 
ports — ^bands of wandering musicians sing and hold 
out their hats, as they row around, and all is harmony 
and amusement. In the evening it is pleasanter still, 
for the band is playing, and the better classes of peo- 
pie come off from the shore, and boats filled with 
these pretty dark-eyed Neapolitans, row round and 
round the ship, eying the officers as they lean over 
the bulwarks, and ready with but half a nod to mako 
acquaintance and come up the gangway. I have had 
a private pride of my own in showing the frigate as 
American to many of my foreign friends. One's na- 
tionality becomes nervously sensitive abroad, and in 
the beauty and order of the ships, the manly elegaooo 
of the officers, and the general air of superiority and 
decision throughout, I have found food for some of 
the highest feelings of gratification of which I am ca- 
pable. 

We weighed anchor yesterday morning (the twos- 
tieth of June), and stood across the bay for Castella- 
mare. Running close under Vesuvius, we passed 
Portici, Torre del Greco, and Pompeii, and rounded 
to in the Uttle harbor of this fashionable watering- 
place soon after, noon. Castellamare is about fifteen 
miles from Naples, and in the summer months it is 
crowded with those of the fashionables who do not 
make a northern tour. The shore rises directly from 
the sea into a high mountain, on the side of which the 
king has a country-seat, and around it hang, on ter- 
races, the houses of the English. Strong minetal 
springs abound on the slope. 

We landed directly, and mounting the donkevs 
waiting on the pier, started to make the round of the 
village walks. English maids with their prettily 
dressed and rosy children, and English ladies and gen- 
tlemen, mounted like ourselves on donkeys, met us at 
every turn as we wound up the shadv and zigzag roads 
to the palace. The views became finer as we ascend- 
ed, till we look down into Pompeii, which was but 
four miles off, and away toward Naples, following the 
white road with the eye along the shore of the sea. 
The paths were in due order, and as beautiful as green 
trees, and shade, and living fountains, crossms the 
road continua%, could make them. In the neighbor- 
hood of the royal ca^no, the ground was planted 
more like a park, and the walks were terminated with 
artificial fountains, throwing up their bright wateis 
amid statuary and over grottoes, and here we met the 
idlers of the place of all nations, enjoying the sunset* 
I met an acquaintance or two, and felt Uie yearning 
unwillingness to go away which I have felt on every 
spot almost of this ** delicious land." 

We set sail again with the night-breeze, and at this 
moment are passing between Ischia and Capri, run- 
ning nearly on our course for Sicilv. We shall prob- 
ably be at Palermo to morrow. The ship's bell beats 
ten, and the lighu are ordered out, a^d under this im- 
perative government, I must say " ---'-""• 
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BAt»— «ROTTO OF PAUSILTPPO— TOMB OF VIRGIL — 
POZSUOU— aUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER KR- 
API8 — THE LUCRINE LAKE — LAKE OF AFERNU0, THE 
TARTARUS OF VIROIL — TEMPLE OF PROSERPINE — 
GROTTO OF THE CUUJEAN 8TBIL— ZfERO*S VILLA— - 
CAPE OF MISENUM— ROMAN VILLAS^-RUINS OF THE 
TEMPLE OF VENUS— CENTO CAMERELLB — THE STY- 
GIAN LAKE — THE ELTSIAN FIELDS— GROTTO DEL 
CANE- VILLA OF LUCULLUS. 

We made the excunion to Baidg on one of those 
premature days of March common to Italy. A south 
wind and a warm sun gave it the feeling of June. The 
heat was even oppressive as we drove through the city, 
and the long echoing groUo ofPausilyppo, always dim 
and cool^ was peculiarly refreshini;. Near the en- 
trance to this curious passage under the mountain, 
we stopped to visit the i(nnb ^ Virgil, A ragged boy 
took us up a steep path to the gate of a vineyard, and 
winding in among the just budding vines, we came to 
a small ravine, in the mouth of which, right over the 
deep cut of the grotto, stands the half-ruined mau- 
soleum which held the bones of the poet. An Eng- 
lishman stood leaning against the entrance, reading 
from a pocket copv of the £neid. He seemed 
■shamed to be caught with his classic, and put the 
book* in his pocket as I came suddenly upon him, and 
walked otr to the other side whistling an air from the 
Ptroto, which is playing just now at San Carlo. We 
went in, counted the niches for the urns, stood a few 
minutes to indulge in what recollections we could 
summon, and then mounted to the top to hunt for the 
•* myrtle." Even its root was cut an inch or two be- 
low the ground. We found violets however, and they 
answered as well. The pleasure of visiting such pla- 
ces, I think, is not found on the spot. The fatigue of 
the walk, the noise of a party, the difference between 
reality and imagination, and worse than all, the caprice 
of mood— one or the other of these things disturbs and 
defeats for me the dearest promises of anticipation. 
It is the recollection that repays us. The picture re- 
curs to the fancy till it becomes familiar ; and as the 
disagreeable circumstances of the visit fade from the 
memory, the imagination warms it into a poetic feeling, 
and we dwell upon it with the delight we looked for 
in vain when present. A few steps up the ravine, al- 
most buried in luxuriant grass, stands a small marble 
tomb, covering the remains of an English girl. She 
died at Naples. It is as lovely a place to lie in as the 
world coulf] show. Forward a little toward the edge 
of the hill some person of taste has constructed a little 
arbor, laced over with vines, whence the city and 
bay of Naples is seen to the finest advantage. Par- 
adise chat it is! 

It is odd to leave a city by a road piercing the base 
of a broad mountain, in at one side and out at the 
other, after a subterranean drive of near a mile ! The 
grotto of Pausiiyppo has been one of the wonders of 
the world these two thousand years, and it exceeds all 
expectation as a curiosity. Its length is stated at two 
thousand three hundred and sixteen feet, its breadth 
twenty-two, and its height eighty-nine. It is thronged 
with carts and beasts of burden of all descriptions, and 
the echoing cries of these noisy Italian drivers are al- 
most deafening. Lamps, struggling with the distant 
daylight as you near the end, just make darkness vis- 
ible, and standing in the centre and looking either way, 
the far distant arch of daylight glows like a fire through 
die cloud of dust. What with the impressiveness of 
the place, and the danger of driving in the dark amid 
so many obstructions, it is rather a stirring half-hour 
that is spent in its gloom! One emerges into the 
fresh open air and the bright light of day with a feeling 
of relief. 



The drive hence to PosKuoii, four or five miles, was 
extremely beautiful. The fields were covered with 
the new tender grain, and by the short passage through 
the grotto we hul changed a busy and crowded city for 
scenes of as quiet rnral loveliness as ever charmed the 
eye. We soon reached the lip of the bay, and then 
the road turned away to the right, along the beach, 
passing the small island of Nisida (where Brutus had 
a villa, and which is now a prison for the carbonari). 

PoEzuoli soon appeared, and mounting a hill we de- 
scended into its busy square, and were instantly beset 
by near a hundred guides, boatmen, and beggars, all 
preferring; their claims and services at the tops of their 
voices. I fixed my eye on the most intelligent face 
among them, a curly -headed fellow in a red lazzaront 
cap, and succeeded, with some loss of temper, in getting 
him aside from the crowd iitid bargaining for our boats. 

While the boatmen were forming themselves into a 
circle to cast lots for the bargain, we walked up to the 
famous ruins of the tempte of Jupiter Serapis. This 
was one of the largest and richest of the temples of an- 
tiquity. It was a quadrangular building, near the edge 
of the sea, lined with marble, and sustained by col- 
umns of solid cipollino, three of which are still stand- 
ing. It was buried by an earthquake and forgotten 
for a century or two, till in 1750 it was discovered by 
a peasant, who struck the top of one of the columns 
in digging. We stepped around over the prostrate 
fragments, building it up once more in fancy, and 
peopling the aisles' with priests and worshippers. In 
the centre of the temple was the place of sacrifice, 
raised by flighu of steps, and at the foot still remain 
two rings of Corinthian brass, to which the victims 
were fastened, and near them the receptacles for their 
blood and ashes. The whole scene has a stamp of 
grandeur. We obeyed the call of our red-bonnet 
guide, whose boat waited for us at the temple stairs, 
very unwillingly. 

As we pushed off from the shore, we deviated a mo- 
ment from our course to look at the ruins of the an- 
cient mole. Here probably St. Paul set his foot, land- 
ing to pursue his way to Rome. The great apostle 
spent seven days at this place, which was then called 
Puteoli— a fact that attaches to it a deeper interest 
than it draws from all the antiquities of which it is the 
centre. 

We kept on our way along the beautiful bend of the 
shore of Baise, and passing on the right a small moun- 
tain formed in thirty-six hours by a volcanic explosion, 
some three hundred years ago, we came to the Lu- 
crine Lake, so famous in the classics for its oysters. 
The same explosion that made the Monte Nuovo, and 
sunk the little village of Tripergole, destroyed the 
oyster-beds of the poets. 

A ten minutes* walk brought us to the shores of 
Lake Avemus— the " Tartarus" of Virgil. This was 
classic ground indeed, and we hoped to have found a 
thumbed copy of the £neid in the pocket of the 
cicerone. He had not even heard of the poet. A 
ruin on the opposite shore, reflected in the still dark 
water, is supposed to have been a temple dedicated to 
Proserpine. If she was allowed to be present at her 
own worship, she might have been consoled for her ab- 
duction. A spot of more secluded loveliness could 
scarce be found. The lake lay like a sheet of silver 
at the foot of the ruined temple, the water looking un- 
fathomly deep through the clear reflection, nod the 
fringes of low shrubbery leaning down on every side, 
were doubled in the bright mirror, the likeness even 
fairer than the reality. 

Our unsentimental guide hurried us away as we 
were seating ourselves upon the banks, and we struck 
into a narrow footpath of wild shrubbery which circled 
the lake, and in a few minutes stood before the door 
of a grotto sunk in the side of the hill. Here dwelt 
the Cumssan sybil, and by this dark passage, the souls 
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ortbe ancient! passedfrom Tartarus to Elysium. The 
guide struck a Ught and kindled two large torches, and 
we followed him into the narrow cat em, walking down- 
ward at a rapid pace for ten or fifteen minutes. With 
a turn to the right, we stood before a low archway 
which the guide entered, up to his knees in water at 
the first step. It looked like the raouth of an abyss, 
and the ladies refused to go on. Six or seven stout 
fellows had followed us in, and the guide assured us 
we should be safe on their backs. I mounted first 
myself to carry the torch, and holding my head veiy 
low, we went plunging on, turning to the right and left 
through a crooked passage, dark as Erebus, till I was 
set down on a raised ledge called the svbWs bed* The 
lady behind me, I soon discovered by her screams had 
not made so prosperous a voyage. She had insisted 
OD^iog taken up something m the side-saddle fashion; 
and the man, not accustomed to hold so heavy a bur- 
den on his hip with one arm, had stumbled and let her 
slip up to her knees in water. He took her up im- 
mediately, in his own homely but safer fashion, and 
she was soon set beside me on the sybil's stony coueh, 
dripping with water, and quite out of temper with an- 
tiquities. 

The rest of the part^ followed, and the guide lifted 
the torches to the dripping roof of the catem, and 
showed us the remains of beautiful mosaic with which 
the place was once evidently encrusted. Whatever 
truth there inay be in the existence of the sybil, these 
had been, doubtlessly, luxurious baths, and probably 
devoted by the Roman emperors to secret licentious- 
ness. The guide pointed out to us a small perforation 
io the rear of the sybiPs bed, whence, he said (by what 
authority I know not), Caligula useid to watch the 
lavatioos of the nymph. It communicates with an 
outer chamber. 

We reappeared, our nostrils edged with black from 
the smoke of the torches, and the ladies' dresses in a 
melancholy plieht, between smoke and water. It 
would be a witch of a sybil that would tempt us to re- 
peat our visit. 

We retraced our steps, and embarked for NertCs 
viUa. It was perhaps a half mile further down the 
bay. The only remains of it were some vapor baths, 
built over a boiling spring which extended under the 
sea. One of our boatmen waded first a few feet into 
the surf, and plunging under the cold sea-water, brought 
up a handful of warm gravel— the evidence of a sub- 
marine outlet from the springs beyond. We then 
mounted a high and ruined flight of steps, and entered 
a series of chambers dug out of the rock, where an old 
man was stripping off his shirt, to go through the usual 
process of taking eggs down to boil in the fountain. 
He took his bucket, drew a long breath of fresh air, 
and rushed away by a dark passage, whence he re- 
appeared in three or four minutes, the eggs boiled, 
and the perspiration streaming from his body like rain. 
He set the bucket down, and rushed to the door, gasp- 
ing as if from suffocation. The eggs were boiled bard, 
but the distress of the old man, and the danger of such 
sudden changes of atmosphere to his health, quite 
destroyed our pleasure at the phenomenon. 

Hence to the cape of Misenum,the curve of the bay 
presents one continuation of Roman villas. And cer- 
tainly there was not probably in the world, a place 
more adapted to the luxury of which it was the scene. 
These natural baths, the many mineral waters, the 
balmy climate, the fertile soil, the lovely scenery, the 
matchless curve of the shore from Pozzuoli to the 
cape, and the vicinity, by that wonderful snbterranean 
passage, to a populous capita] on the other side of a 
ranee of mountains, rendered Bais a natural paradise 
to the emperors. It was improved as we see. Temples 
to Venus, Diana, and Mercury ,« the villas of M arius, 
of Hortensius, of Caesar, of Lucullus. and others whose 
masters are disputed, follow each other in rival beau^ 



of Mtuation. The ruins are not much now, except 
the temple of Venus, which is one of the most pictur- 
esque fragments of antiquity I have ever seen. The 
long vines hang through the rent in its circular roof, 
and the bright flowers cling to the crevices in its still 
half-splendid walls with the very poetry of decay. Our 
guide here proposed a lunch. We sat down on the 
immense stone which has fallen from the ceiling, and 
in a few minutes the rough table was spread with a 
hundred open oysters from Fusaro (near Lake Avernus), 
bottles at will of lagrima ehrisH from Vesuvius, boiled 
crabs from the shore beneath the temple of Mercury, 
fish from the Lucrine lake, and bread from Pozzuoli. 
The meal was not less classic than refresbins. We 
drank to the goddess (the only one in mythology, by 
the way, whose worship has not fallen into contempt), 
and leaving twenty ragged descendants of ancient Baits 
to feast on the remains, mounted our donkeys and 
started over land for " Elynum,** 

We passed the villa of Hortensius, to which Nem 
invited his mother, with the design of murdering her, 
visited the immense subterranean chambers in which 
water was kept for the Roman fleet, the horrid prisons 
called the Omto Camerelle of the emperors, and then 
rising the hill at the extremity of the cape, the Stygian 
lake lay off on the right, a broad and gloomy pool, and 
around its banks spread the Elysian fields, the very 
home and centre of classic fable. An overflowed 
march, and an adjacent cornfield will give you a per* 
feet idea of it. The sun was setting while we swallow- 
ed our disappointment, and we turned our donkeysP 
heads toward Naples. 

We left the city again this morning by the grotto of 
Pausilyppo, to visit the celebrated ** GtoUo del Cane/* 
It is about three miles oflT, on the borders of a pretty 
lake, once the crater of a volcano. On the way there 
arose a violent debate in the party on the propriety of 
subjecting the poor dogs to the distress of the common 
experiment. We had not yet decided the point when 
we stopped before the door of the keeper's hotise. 
Two miserable-looking terriers had set up a howl, ac- 
companied with a ferocious and half-cotDplilnlng btak 
from our first appearance around the turn of the road, 
and the appeal was effectual. We dismounted and 
walking toward the grotto, determined to refuse to sen 
the phenomenon. Our seruples were unnecessary. 
The door was surrocmded with another party leae 
merciful, and as we approached, two dogs were dragged 
out by the heels, and thrown lifeless on the grass, we 
gathered round them, and while the old woman coolly 
locked the door of the grotto, the potnr animals began 
to kick, and aAer a few convulsions, struggled to tbeir 
feet and crept feebly away. Fresh dogs were offered 
to our party, but we contented ourselves with the more 
innocent experiments. The mephitic air of this cavo 
rises to a foot above the surface of the ground, and n 
torch put into it, was immediately extinguished. It hae 
been described too often, however, to need a repetition. 
We took a long stroll around the lake, which was 
covered with wild-fowl, visited the remains of a villft 
of Lucullus on the opposite shore, and returned to 
Naples to dinner. 
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PENS. 

Frioate United States, June 26.— The mount* 
ain Coast of Sicily lay piled up before us at the dii- 
tance of ten or twelve nules» wbm I ewwi on doelr 
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this moroiog. The qnarter-niMter handed roe the 
glass, aad ranDing my eye along the shore, I obserred 
uiree or four low plains, extending between projecting 
•purs of the hills, studded thickly with countrv-hous- 
ee, and bright with gropes which I knew, by the deep 
clancing green, to be the orange. In a comer of the 
uragest of these intervals, a sprinkling of white, look- 
log in the distance like a bed of pearly shells on the 
edge of the sea, was pointed out as Palermo. With 
a steady glass its turrets and gardens became apparent, 
•od its mole, bristling above the wall with masts ; and, 
running in with a free wind, the character of our ship 
was soon recognised from the shore, and the flags of 
eveiy vessel in the harbor ran up to the mast, the cus- 
tomary courtesy to a man-of-war entering port. 

As the ship came to her anchorage, the view of the 
eity was very captivating. The bend of the shore 
•mbraced onr position, and the eastern half of the 
curve was a succession of gardens and palaces. A 
broad street extended along in front, crowded with 
people gazing at the frigates, and up one of the long 
avenues of the public gardens we could distinguish 
the veiled women walking in groups, children playing, 
priests, soldiers, and all the motley frequenters of such 

S laces. in this idle clime, enjoying the refreshing sea- 
reeze, upon whose wings' we had come. I was im- 
patient to get ashore, but between the heakh-officer 
and some other hinderances, it was evening before we 
set foot upon the pier. 

With Captain Nicholson and the purser I walked 
«p the Toledo, as the still half-asleep tradesmen were 
opening their shops after the siesta. The oddity of 
the PaJermltan style of building struck me forcibly. 
Of the two long streets, crossing each other at right 
■ogles and extending to the four gates of the city, the 
lower story of every house is a shop, of course. The 
second and third stories are ornamented with tricksy- 
looking iron balconies, in which the women sit at work 
untveraally, while from above projects, far over the 
street, a grated enclosure, like a long bird-cage, -from 
which look down girls and children (or, if it is a con- 
▼ent, the nuns), as if it were an airy prison to keep 
the household from the contact of the world. The 
whole aifvof Palermo is different from that of the 
towns upon the continent. The peculiarities are said 
to be Saracenic, and inscriptions in Arabic are still 
found upon the ancient buildings. The town is poet- 
ically called the concha d'oro, or " the golden shell." 

We walked on to the cathedral, followed by a troop 
of literally naked beggars, baked black in the sun, and 
more emaciated and diseased than any I have yet seen 
abroad. Their cries and gestures were painfully ener- 
getic. In the course of Ave minutes we had seen two 
or three hundred. They lay along the sidewalks, and 
upon the steps of the houses and churches, men, wo- 
men, and children, nearly or quite naked, and as unno- 
ticed by the inhabitants as the stones of the street. 

Ten or twenty indolent-looking priests sat in the 
•hade at the porch of the cathedral. The columns 
of the vestibule were curiously wrought, the capitals 
esceedingly rich with fretted leaf-work, and the orna- 
ments of the front of the same wild-looking character 
as the buildings of the town. A hunchback scarce 
three feet high, came up and offered his services as a 
cicerone, and we entered the church. The antiquity 
of the interior was injured by the new white paint, cov- 
ering every part except the more valuable decorations, 
but with its four splendid sarcophagi standing like sep- 
arate buildings in the aisles, and covering the ashes 
of Ruggiero and his kinsmen ; the eighty columns of 
Eg]fpdan granite in the nave; the ciborio of entire 
lapis'lazitU with its lovely blue, and the mosaics, fres- 
eoesandrelievoes about the altar, it could scarce fail of 
producing an effect of great richness. The floor^was 
occupied by hers and there a kneeling beggar, praying 
fli his xags« and imdlstuxbed even by the tempting 



neighborhood of strangers. I stood long by an old 
man, who seemed hardly to have the strength to hold 
himself upon his knees. His eyes were fixed upon a 
lovely picture of the Virgin, and his trembling hands 
loosed bead af>er bead as his prayer proce^ed. I 
slipped a small piece of silver between bis palm and 
the cross of his rosary, and without removing his eyes 
from the face of the holy mother, he implored an audi- 
ble blessing upon me in a tone of the most earnest 
feeling. I have scarce been so moved within my rec* 
ollection. 

The equipages were beginning to roll toward the 
" Marina,'* and the seabreese was felt even through 
the streets. We took a carriage and followed to the 
corso^ where we counted near two hundred gay, well- 
appointed equipages, in the course of an hour. What 
a contrast to the wretchedness we had left beMhd ! 
Driving up and down this half-mile in front of the 
palaces on the sea, seemed quite a sufficient amuse- 
ment for the indolent nobility of Palermo. They 
were named to us by their imposing titles as they 
passed, and we looked in vain into their doll unanima- 
ted faces for the chivalrous character of the once re- 
nowned knights of Sicily. Ladies and gentlemen sat 
alike silent, leaning back in their carriages in the ele- 
gant attitudes studied to such effect on this side of the 
water, and gazing for acquaintances among those 
passing on the opposite line. 

Toward the dusk of the evening, an avant-courier 
on horseback announced the approach of the viceroy 
Leopold, the brother of the king of Naples. He 
drove himself in an English hunting-wagon with two 
seats, and looked like a dandy whip of the first water 
from Regent street. He is about twenty, and quite 
handsome. His horses, fine English bays, flew up 
and down the short corso, passing and repassing every 
other minute, till we were weary of touching our hat's 
and stopping til! he had gone by. He noticed the 
uniform of our officers, and raised his hat with partic- 
ular politeness to them. 

As it grew dark, the carriages came to a stand 
around a smalt open gallery raised in the broadest part 
of the Marina. Rows of lamps, suspended from the 
roof, were lit, and a band of forty or fiAy musicians 
appeared in the area, and played parts of the popular 
operas. We were told they performed every night 
from nine till twelve. Chairs were set around for the 
people on Toot, ices circulated, and some ten or 
twelve thousand people enjoyed the music in a deli- 
cious moonlight, keeping perfect silence from the first 
note to the last. These heavenly nights of Italy are 
thus begun, and at twelve the people separate and go 
to visit, or lounge at home till morning, when the win- 
dows are closed, the cool night air shut in, and they 
sleep till evening comes again, literally ** keeping the 
hours the stars do.'* It is vety certain that it is the 
only way to enjoy life in this enervating climate. The 
sun is the worst enemy to health, and life and spirits 
sink under its intensity. The English, who are the 
only people abroad in an Italian noon, are constant vic- 
tims to it. 

We drove this morning to the monastery of the 
capuchins. Three or four of the brothers in long 
gray beards, and the heavy brown sackcloth cowls of 
the order tied around the waist with ropes, received 
us cordially and took us through the cells and chapels. 
We had come to see the famous catacombs of the con- 
vent. A door was opened on the side of the main 
cloister, and we descended a long flight of stairs into 
the centre of three lof>y vaults, lighted each by a 
(^window at the extremity of the ceiling. A more 
frightful scene never appalled the eye. The walls 
were lined with shallow niches, from which hung, 
leaning forward as if to fall upon the gazer, the dried 
bodies of monks in the fiili dxim of their order. Their 
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bands were crDssed npon their breasts or hung at their 
sides, their faees were blackeoed and withered, and 
every one seemed to hare presenred, in diabolical cari- 
c^tare, the very expression of hfe. The hair lay red- 
dened and dry on the dusty scull, the teeth, perfect or 
imperfect, had grown brown in their open mouths, the 
nose had shrunk, the cheeks fallen in and cracked, and 
they looked more like lining men cursed with some 
horrid plague, than the inanimate corpses they were. 
The name of each was pinned npon his cowl, with his 
9ts:e and the time of his death. Below in three or four 
tiers, lay long boxes painted fantastically, and contain- 
ing, the monk told us, the remains of Sicilian nobles. 
' Upon a long shelf above sat perhaps a hundred children 
of from one jrear to five, in little chairs worn with their 
use while in life, dressed in the gayest manner, with 
fanotful caps upon their little blackened heads, dolls in 
their bands, and in one t>r two instances, a stuffed dog 
or parrot l3ring in their laps. A more h<^rribly ludicrous 
collection of little withered faces, shrunk into expres- 
sion 80 entirely inconsistent with the gayety of their 
dresses, could scarce be conceived. One of them had 
his arm tied up, holding a child's whip in the act of 
striking, while the poor thing's head had rotted and 
dropped upon its breast ; and a leather cap fallen on 
one side, showed his bare scull, with the most comical 
expression of carelessness. We quite shocked the 
old monk with our laughter, but the scene was irresis- 
tible. 

We went through several long galleries filled in the 
same manner, with the dead monks standing over the 
coffins of nobles, and children on the shelf above. 
There were three thousand bodies and upward in the 
place, monks and all. Some of them were very an- 
cient. There was one, dated a century and a half 
back, whose tongue still hangs from bis mouth. The 
fratr took hold of it, and moved it up and down, rattling 
it against bis teeth. It was like a piece of dried fish- 
skin, and as sharp and thin as a nail. 

At the extremity of the last passage was a new vault 
appropriated to women. There were nine already 
lying" on white pillows in the different recesses, who 
had died within the year, and among them a young 
girl, the daughter of a noble family of Palermo, stated 
in the inscription to have been a virgin of seventeen 
years. The monk said her twin-sister was the most 
beautiful woman of the city at this moment. She was 
laid upon her back, on a small shelf faced with a wire 
grating, dressed in white, with a large bouquetof artificial 
Sowers on the centre of the body. Her hands and face 
were exposed, and the skin which seemed to me scarce- 
ly dry, was covered with small black ants. I struck 
with my stick against the shelf, and, startled by the 
concussion, the disgusting vermin poured from the 
mouth and nostrils in hundreds. How difficult it is 
to believe that the beauty we worship must come to 
this ! 

As we went toward the staircase, the friar showed 
us the deeper niches, in which the bodies were placed 
for the first six months. There were fortunately no 
fresh bodies in them at the time of our visit. Th^ 
stench, for a week or two, he told us, ^s intolerable. 
They are suffered to get quite dry here, and then are 
disposed of according to their sex or profession. A 
rope passed round the middle, fastens ^e dead monk 
to bis shallow niche, and there he stands till his bones 
rot from each other, sometimes for a century or more. 

We hurried up the gloomy stairs, and giving the 
monk our gratuity, were passing out of the cloister to 
our carriage when two of the brothers entered, bearing 
a sedan chair with the blinds closed. Our friend called 
us bacE, and opened the door. An old gray-headed 
woman ssi bolt upright within, with a rope around her 
body and another around her neckt supporting her by 
two rinp in the baek of the sodao* She had died that 
momingr and wit hrooght to bs dried in the cspuohin 



catacombs. The effect of the newly deceased body in 
a handsome silk dress and plaited cap was horrible. 

We drove from the monastery to the gardens of a 
Sicilian prince, near by. I was agreeably disappointed 
to find the grounds laid out in the English taste, wind- 
ing into secluded walks shaded with undipped trees, 
and opening into glades of greensward cooled by foun- 
tains. We strolled on from one sweet spot to another, 
coming constantly upon little Grecian temples, rnins, 
broken aqueducts, aviaries, bowers furnished with 
curious seats and tables, bridges over streams, and 
labyrinths of shrubbery ending in hermitages built 
curiously of cane. So far, the garden, though lovely, 
was. like many others. On our return, the person who 
accompanied us began to surprise us with singular 
contrivances, fortunately selecting the coachman who 
had driven us as the subject of his experiments. In 
the middle of a long green alley he requested him to 
step forward a few paces, and, in an instant, streams 
of water poured upon htm from the bushes around in 
every direction. There were seats in the arbors, the 
least pressure of which sent up a stream beneath the 
unwary visiter ; steps to an ascent, which you no sooner 
touched than you were showered from an invisible 
source ; and one small hermitage, which sent a jel 
d*eau into the face of a person lifting the latch. Nearly 
in the centre of the garden stood a pretty building, 
with an ascending staircase. At the first step, a friar 
in white, represented to the life in wax, opened the 
door, and fixed his eyes on the comer. At the next 
step, the door was violently shut. At the third, it was 
half opened asain, and as the foot pressed the platform 
above, both doors flew wide open, and the old friar 
made room for the visiter to enter. Life itself could 
not have been more natural. The garden was full of 
similar tricks. We were hurried away by an engage- 
ment before we had seen them all, and stopping for a 
moment to look at a magnificent Egyptian Ibis, walk* 
ing around in an aviary like a temjfde, we drove into 
town to dinner. 



LETTER LXIX. 

THE L17NATIC ASTLUK AT PAI^saifO. 

Palkhmo. June 28.— Two of the best-conducted 
lunatic asylums in the world are in the kingdom of 
Naples^^ne at Aversa, near Capua, and the other at 
Palermo. The latter is managed by a whimsical Si- 
cilian baron, who has devoted his time and fortune to 
it, and with the assistance of the government, has car- 
ried it to great extent and perfeetion. The poor are 
received gratuitously, and those jrho can afford it en- 
ter as boarders, and are furnished with luxuries ac- 
cording to their means. 

The hospital stands in an airy situation in the love- 
ly neighborhood of Palermo. We were received by 
a porter in a respectable livery, who introduced us im- 
mediately to the old baron — a kind-looking man, rather 
advanced beyond middle life, of manners singulariy 
genteel and prepossessing. " Je sttt$ It premier Jtm,'* 
said he, throwing his arms out, as he bowed on ovr 
entrance. We stood in an open court, surrounded 
with porticoes lined with stone seats. On one of 
them lay a fat, indolent-looking man, in clean gray 
clothes, talking to himself with great apparent satis- 
faction. He smiled at the baron as he passed without 
checking the motion of his lips, and three othen 
standing in the doorway of a room marked ai the 
kitchen, smiled also as he came up, and fell into his 
train, apparently as much interested as ourselves ia 
the old man*s explanations. 

The kitchen was occupied by eight or ten peopla 
all at work,, and all, ths baron amired us, mad* Om 
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nan, of aboat forty, was broiling a steak with the gra- 
▼eat attention. Another, who had been furious till em- 

Coyment was given him, was chopping meat with vio- 
Qt industry in a large wooden bowl. Two or three 
girls were about, obeying the little orders of a middle- 
aged man, occupied with several messes cookinff on a 
patent stove. 1 was rather incredulous about his in- 
sanity, till he took a small bucket and went to the jet 
of a fountain, and getting impatient from some cause 
or other, dashed the water upon the floor. The baron 
mildly called him by name, and mentioned to him as 
a piece of information that he had wet the floor. He 
nodded his head, and flll'mg his bucket quietly, poured 
a little into one of the pans, and resumed his occu- 
pation. 

We passed from the kitchen into an open court, cu- 
riously paved, and ornamented with Ch'mese grottoes, 
artificial rocks, trees, cottages, and fountains. Within 
the grottoes reclined figures of wax. Before the altar 
of one, fitted up as a Chinese chapel, a mandarin was 
prostrated in prayer. The walls on every side were 
painted in perspective scenery, and the whole had as 
little the air of a prison as the open valley itself. In 
one of the comers was an unfinished grotto, and a 
handsome young man was entirelv absorbed in thatch- 
ing the ceiling with strips of*^ cane. The baron 
Eointed to him, and said he had been incurable till he 
ad found this employment for him. Everything 
about us, too, he assurod us, was the work of his pa- 
tients. They had paved the court, built the grottoes 
and cottages, and painted the walls, under his direc- 
tion. The secret of his whole system, he said, was 
employment and constant kindness. He had usually 
about one hundred and fifty patients^ and he dismissed 
upon an average two thirds of them quite recoverod. 

We went into the apartment of the women. These, 
he said, were his worst subjects. In the first room sat 
eight or ten employed in spinning, while one infuriated 
creature, not more than thirty, but quite gray, was 
walking up and down the floor, talking and gesticula- 
ting with the greatest violence. A young girl of six- 
teen, an attendant, had entered into her humor, and 
with her arm put affectionately round her waist, assent- 
ed to everything she said, and called her by every 
name of endearment while endeavoring to silence her. 
When the baron entered, the poor croature addressed 
herself to him, and seemed delighted that he had 
eome. - He iQade several mild attempts to check her, 
but she seised his hands, and with the veins of her 
throat swelling with passion, her eyes glaring terribly, 
and her tongue white and trembling, she continued to 
declaim more and more violently. The baron gave an 
order to a male attendant at the door, and beckoning 
us to follow, led her gently through a small court 
l^anted with troes, to a room containing a hammock. 
She checked her torrent of language as she observed 
the preparations going on, and seemed amused with 
the idea of swinging. The man took her up in his 
arms without resistance, and laced the hammock over 
her, confining everything but her head, and the female 
attendant, one of the most playful and prepossessing 
little creatures I ever saw, stood on a chair, and at every 
swing throw a little water on her face as if in sport. 
Ooee or twice, the maniac attempted to resume the 
subject of her ravings, but the gurl laughed in her face 
and diverted her from it, till at last she smiled and 
dropping her head into the hammock, seemed disposed 
to sink into an easy sleep. 

We left her swinging and went out into the court, 
whero eight or ten women in the gray gowns of the 
establishment were walking up and down, ov sitting 
under the troes, lost in thought. One, with a fine, in- 
telligent face, eame im to me and courtesied gracefully 
without speaking. The- physician of the establisfa- 



■M&t jomed me at the moment, and asked her what 
9k$ wishtd. ^Tokhulm hand*** saklshe, ''but his 



looks forbade me.*' She c<riored deeplv* and folded 
her arms across her breast and walked away. The 
baron called us, and in going out I passed her ag^aia, 
and taking her hand, kissed it, and bade her good-bj. 
<* You had better kiss my lips,*' said she, '* you'll neTsr 
see me again.** She laid her forehead against the iron 
bars of the gate, and with a face working with emo- 
tion, watched us till we turned out of sight. I asked 
the physician for her history. *' It was a common 
case,*' he said. ** She was the daughter of a Sicilian 
noble, who, too poor to marry her to one of her own 
rank, had sent her to a convent, where confinement 
had driven her mad* She is now a charity patient in 
the asylum." 

The courts in which these poor creatures are con- 
fined, open upon a large and tovely garden. We walk- 
ed through it with the baroft, and then returned to the 
apartmenu of the females. In passing a cell, a large 
majestic woman strided out with a theatrical air, and 
commenced an address to the Deity, in a language 
strangely mingled of Italian and Greek. Her eyes were 
naturally large and soft, but excitement had given 
them additional dilation and fire, and she looked a 
prophetess. Her action, with all its energy, was lady- 
like. Her feet, half covered with slippers were well- 
formed and slight, and she had every mark of superi- 
ority both of birth and endowment The baron took 
her by the hand with the deferential courtesy of the 
old school, and led her to one of the stone seats. She 
yielded to him politely, but resumed her harangue, 
upbraiding the Deity, as well as I could understand 
her, for her misfortu nes. They succeeded in soothing 
her by the assistance of the same plavful attendant 
who had accompanied the other to the hammock, and 
she sat still, with her lips white and her tongue tremb- 
Ung like an aspen. While the good old baron was 
endeavoring to draw her into a quiet conversaiioot the 
physician told me some curious circumstances respect- 
ing her. She was a Greek, and had been brought to 
Palermo when a girl. Her noind had been destroyed 
by an illness, and after seven years' madness, during 
which she had refused to rise from her bed and had 
quite lost the use of her limbs, she was brought to this 
establishment by her friends. ExperimenUwere tried 
in vain to induce her to move from her painful posi- 
tion. At last the baron detormmed upon addressing 
what he considered the master-passion in all female 
bosoms. He dressed himself in the gayest manner, 
and, in one of her gentle moments, entered her room 
with respectful ceremony and offered himself to her 
in marriage I She refused him with scorn, and with 
seeming emotion he begged forgiveness and lef^ her. 
The next morning, on his entrance, she smiled — the 
first time for years. He continued his attentions for a 
day or two, and after a little coquetry she one morn- 
ing announced to him that she bad re-considered his 
proposal, and would be his bride. They raised her 
from her bed to prepare her for the ceremony, and she 
was carried in a chair to the garden, where the bridal 
feast was spread, neariy all the other patients of the 
hospital being present. The gayety of the scene ab- 
sorbed the attention of all ; the utmost decorum pre- 
vailed ; and when the ceremony was performed, the. 
bride was crowned, and carried back in state to her 
apartment. She recovered gradually the use of her 
limbs, her health is improved, and ezceptin|[ an occa- 
sional paroxysm, such as we happened to witness, ahe 
is quiet and contented. The other inmates of the 
asylum still call her the bride; and the baron, as her 
husband^ has the greatest influence over her. 

While the physician was telUng me these ciroum- 
stances, the baron had succeeded in calming fier, and 
she sat with her arms folded, dignified and silent. He 
was still holding her hand, when the woman whom we 
had left swinging in the hammock, came stsaling up 
belttBd the tress od tiptoe, and putdag her hand sud* 
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deoly ov«r the baron's eyes, kissed him on both sides 
of his face, laughing heartily, and calling him by e?ery 
name of affection. The contrast between this mood 
and the infuriated one in which we had found her, was 
the best comment on the good man's system. He 
gently disengaged himself, and apologised to his lady 
for allowing the liberty, and we followed him to an- 
other apartment. 

It opened upon a pretty court, in which a foumain 
was playing* and against the columns of the portico sat 
some half donen patients. A young man of eighteen, 
with a Tery-iMde, scholar-like fece, was reading Ariosto. 
Near him, under the direction of an attendant, a fair, 
delicate girl, with a sadness in her soft blue eyee that 
might have been a study for a fnaUr doUnvsOt was cut- 
ting paste upon a board laid across her lap. She 
seemed scarcely conscious of what she was about, and 
when I approached and spoke to her, she laid down 
the knife and rested her head upon her hand, and 
tooked at me steadily, as if she was trying to recollect 
where she had known roe. **• I can not remember," 
she said to herself, and went on with her occupation. 
I bowed to her as we took our leave, and she returned 
it graoefully but coldly. The young man looked up 
frona his book and smiled, the okl man Wing on the 
stone seat in the outer court rose up and followed us 
to the door, and we were bowed out bv the baron and 
ius gentle madmen as politely and kindly as If we were 
coochiding a visit with a company of friends. 

An evemng out of doors, in summer, is pleasant 
enough anywhere in Italy : but I have found no place 
where the people and their amusements were so con- 
centrated at that hour, as upon the «* Marina*' of Pa- 
lermo. A ramble with the officera up and down, re- 
newing the acquaintances made with visiters to the 
ships, listening to the music and observing the various 
characters of me crowd, concludes every day agreeably. 
A terraced promenade, twenty feet above the street, 
extends nearly the whole length of the Marina, and 
here, under the balconies of the viceroy's palace, with 
the crescent harbor spread out before the eye, trees 
above, and marble seats tempting the weary at every 
step, may be met pedestrians of every class, from the 
first ceel hour when the seabreease sets in till midnight 
or morning. The intervals between the pieces per- 
formed by the royal band in the centre of the drive, is 
seised by the wandering impramgatrice^ or the ludicrous 
jnmeindlo^ and even the beggars cease to importune in 
the general abandonment to pleasure. Every other 
momeut the air is Ailed with a delightful perfume, and 
yoa are addressed by the bearer of a tall pole tied 
thickly with the odorous flowera of this voluptuous 
climate— a mode of sdlio^ these cheap luxuries which 
I believe is peculiar to Palermo. The gavety they 
give a crowd, by the way, is singular. They move 
about among the gaudily-dressed cootadini like a troop 
of banners— tulips, narcissus, moss-roses, branches of 
jasmine, geraniums, every flower that is rare and beau- 
tiful scenting the air from a hundred overiaden poles, 
and the merest pittance will purchase the rarest and 
loyeliest. It seems a clime of fruits and flowers; and 
If one could but shut his eyes to the dreadful contrasts 
of nakedness and starvation, he might believe himself 
in a Utopia. 

We were standing on the balcony of the consul's 
residence (a charming situation overlooking the Ma- 
rina), and remarking the gayety of the scene on the 
first evening of our arrival. The conversation turned 
upon the condition of the people. The consul re- 
marked that it was an ever^-day circumstance to find 
beggars starved to death m the streets ; and that, in 
the small villages near Palermo, eight or ten were of- 
ten taken up dead from the road-side in the morning. 
The difliculty of getting a subsistence is every day in- 
creasing, and in ike mMst of one of the most fertile 



spots ef the earth, one half the population are driven 
to the last extremity for bread. The results appear 
in constant conspiracies against the government, de* 
tected and put down with more or less difliculty. The 
island is garrisoned with troops from Italy, and the 
viceroy has lately sent to his brother for a reinforce- 
ment, and is said to feel very insecure. A more la- 
mentably misgoverned kingdom than that of the Sicl* 
lies, probably does not exist in the world. 



LETTER LXX. 

PALSEKO— PBTB QTf^V BT HB. OABBmBS, THE iJIBSt* 
CAW CONSUL — TEMPLE OF CLITtTSIEtrS — COTTAGE OF 
FETBAECH — ^MESttNA— LIFABI ISLAMSS-HBCTLLA AHP 
CHABTBSIS. 

Palebho, Jcrne 28. — The curve of ** The Golden 
Shell," which bends to the east of Palermo, is a luxu- 
riant plain of ten miles in length, terminated by n 
bluff which forms a headland corner of the bay. A 
broad neck of land between this bay and another in- 
denting the coast less deeply on the other side, is oc- 
cupied by a cluster of snmmer palaces belonging to 
several of the richer princes of Sicily. The breeze, 
whenever there is one on land or sea, sweeps freshly 
across this ridge, and a more desirable residence for 
combined coolness and beauty could scarce be imagin- 
ed. The Palermitan princes, however, find every 
country more attractire than their own; and while you 
may find a dozen of them in any city of Europe, tbeir 
once magnificent residences are deserted and falling to 
decay, almost without an exception. 

The old walls of one of these palaces were enlivened 
yesterday, by vifite given to theoflicers of the squadron 
by the American consul, Mr. Gardiner. We left 
Palermo in a long cavalcade, followed by a large omni- 
bus containing the ship's band, early in the forenoon. 
The road was lined with prickly pear and oleander in 
the most luxuriant blossom. Exotics in our country, 
these plants are indigenous to Sicily, and form the only 
hedges to the large plantations of cane and the spread- 
ing vineyards and fields. A more brilliant show than 
these long lines of trees, laden with bright pink fiowers, 
and varied by the gigantic and massive leaf of the pear, 
can not easily be imagined. 

We were to visit one or two places on our way. The \ 
carriage drew up about eight miles from town, at the 
gate of a ruinous buiidiog. and passing through a 
deserted court, we entered an old-fashioned ganien, 
preseoting one succession of trimmed walks, urns, 
statues and fountains. The green mould of age and 
exposure upon the marbles, the broken seats, the once 
costly but now ruined and silent fountains, the tall 
weeds in the seldom-trodden walks, and the wild vege- 
tation of fragrant jasmine and brier burying everything 
with its Inxuriance, all told the story of decay. I re- 
membered the scenes of the Decameron ; the many 
•• tales of love," laid in these very gardens ; the gay 
romances of which Palermo was the favorite home ; 
and the dames and knights of Sicily the fairest and 
bravest themes, and I longed to let my merry com- 
panions pass on, and remain to realize more deeply the 
spells of poetry and story. The pleasure of travel is 
in the fancy. Men and manners are so nearly alike 
over the world, and the same annoyances disturb so 
certainly, wherever we are, the gratification of seeing 
and converBing with our living fellow-beings, that it is 
only by the mingled illusion of fancy and memory, by 
getting apart, and peopling the deserted palace or the 
sombre ruin from the pages of a book, that we ever 
realize the anticipated pleasure of standing on cele- 
brated ground. The eye, the curiosity, are both dis- 
appointed, and the voice of a common companion rt» 
duces the most romantic ruin to a heap of stone. In 
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some of the footsteps of ChiMe Harold himself, with 
his f^lorious thoughts npoti my lips, imd all that moved 
his imaffioatioD addressing my eye, with the additional 
grace which his poetry has left aronnd them, I have 
found myself unable to oventep the volgar circum- 
stances of the hour — the ** Temple of the Clitumnus*' 
was a ruined shed glaring In the sunshine, and the 
•* Cottage of Petrarch" an apology for extortion and 
annoyance. 

I heard a shout from the party, and followed them 
to a building at the foot of the garden. I passed the 
threshold and started back. A ghastly monk, with a 
broom in his hand, stood gazing at me, and at a door 
just beyond, a decrepit nun was see-sawing backward 
and forward, ringing a bell with the most impatient 
violence. I ventur^ to pass in, and a door opened at 
the right, disclosing the self-denving cell of a hermit 
with his narrow bed and single chair, and at the table 
sat the rosy-gilled friar, filling his glass from an anti- 
quated bottle, and nodding his he^ to his visiter in 
grinoing welcome. A long cloister with six or eight 
cells extended beyond, and in each was a monk in some 
startling attitude, or a pale and saintly nun employed in 
work or prayer. The whole was as like a living mon- 
astery as wax could make it. The mingling of monks 
and nuns seemed an anachronism, but we were told 
that it represented a tale, the title of which I have for- 
gotten. It was certainly an odd as well as an expensive 
fancy for a garden ornament, and shows by its useless- 
ness the once princely condition of the possessors of 
the palace. An Englishman married not many years 
since an old princess, to whom the esUtes had descend- 
ed, and with much unavailable property and the title 
of prince, he has entered the service o( the king of the 
Sicilies for a support. 

We drove on to another palace, still more curious 
in its ornaments. The extensive walls which enclosed 
it, the gates, the fountains in the courts and gardens, 
were studded with marble monsters of every conceiva- 
ble deformity. The bead of a man crowned the body 
of an eagle standing on the legs of a horse ; the lovely 
face and bosom of a female crouched upon the body 
of a dog ; alligators, serpents, lions, monkeys, birds, 
and reptiles, were mixed up with parts of the human 
body in the most revoking variety. So admirable was 
the work, too, and so beautiful the material, that even 
outraged taste would hesitate to destroy them. The 
wonder is that artists of so much merit could have been 
hired to commit such sins against decency, or that a 
man io hb senses would waste upon them the fortune 
they must have cost. 

We mouQted a massive flight of steps, with a balus- 
trade of gorgeously-carved marble, and entered a hall 
hung round with the family portraits, the eccentric 
founder at their head. He was a thin, quizzical-looking 

gentleman, in a laced coat and sword, and had precisely 
le face I imagined for him — that of a whimsied mad- 
man. You would select it from a thousand as the 
subject for a lunatic asylum. 

We were led next to a long narrow hall, famous for 
having dined the king and his courtiers an age or two 
ago. The ceiling was of plate mirror, reflecting us all, 
upside down, as we strolled through, and the walls 
were studded from the floor to the roof with the quartz 
diamond, (valueless but brilliant), bits of colored /^lass, 
spangles, and everytbinor that could reflect light. 
The effect, when the quaint old chandeliers were lit, 
and the table spread with silver and surrounded by a 
king and his nobles, in th'e costume of a court in the 
olden time, must have exceeded faery. 

Beyond, we were ushered into the state drawing- 
room, a saloon of grand proportions, roofed like the 
other with mirrors, but paved and lined throughout 
with the costliest marbles, Sicilian agates, paintings 
set in the wall and covered with glass, while on pedestals 
around, stood statues of the finest workmanship, rep- 



resenting the males of the family in the costume or 
armor of the times. A table of inlaid precious stones 
stood in the centre, cabinets of lapis-lazuli and side- 
tables, occupied the spaces between the furniture, and 
the chairs and sofas were covered with the rich velvet 
stuffs now out of use, embroidered and fringed msgnv- 
ficently. 1 sat down upon a tripod stool, and with my 
eyes half closed, looked up at the mimorod reflections 
of the ofiicers in the ceiling, and tried to imagine back 
the gay throngs that had moved across the floor they 
were treading so unceremoniously, the knightly ana 
royal feet that had probably danced the stars down with 
the best beauty of Sicily beneath those silent mirron; 
the joy, the jealousy, the love and hate, that had lived 
their hour and been repeated, as were our lighter feel- 
ings and faces now, outlived by the perishing mirron 
that might still outlive ours as long. How much there 
is an atmosphere! How full the air of these oU palaces 
is of thought! How one might enjoy them could hs 
ramble here alone, or with one congenial and musing 
companion to answer to his moralizing. 

We drove on to our appointment. At the end of a 
handsome avenue stood a large palace, in rather mors 
modem taste than those we had left. The crowd of 
carriages in the conn, the gold-laeed midshipmen 
scattered about the massive stairs and in the formal 
walks of the gardens, the gay dresses of the ship's 
band, playing on the terrace, and the troops of ladies 
and gentlemen in every direction, gave an air of bustle 
to the stately structure that might have reminded tbs 
marble nymphs of the days when they were first lifted 
to their pedestals. 

The old hall was thrown open at two, and a tabls 
stretching from one end to the other, loaded with eveiy 
luxury of the season, and capable of acoommodatiag 
sixty or seventy persons, usurped the place of unsub- 
stantial romance, and brought in the wildest straggler 
willingly from his ramble. No cost had been spared, 
and t^ hospitable consul (a Bostonlan) did the honors 
of his table in a manner that stirred powerfully mv 
pride of country and birthplace. All the English 
resident in Palermo were present; and it was the mors 
agreeable to me that their countrymen are usually the 
only givers of generous entertainment in Europe. One 
feeis ever so distant a reflection on his country abroad. 
The liberal and elegant hospitality of one of our coun- 
trymen at Florence, has served me as a better argn- 
ment against the charge of hardness and selfishness 
urged upon our nation, than all which could be dnwn 
from the acknowledgments of travellers. 

When dinner was over, an hour was passed at coffee 
in a small saloon stained after the fashion of Pompeii, 
and we then assembled on a broad terrace facing the 
sea, and with the band in the gallery above, commen- 
ced dances which lasted till an hour or two into the 
moonlight. The sunset had the eternal but untiring 
glory of the Italian summer, and it never set on a gayer 
party. There were among the English one or two 
lovely girls, and with the four ladies belonging to the 
squadron (the commodore's family and Captain Reed's), 
the dancers were sufficient to include all the officers, 
and the scene in the soft light of the moon was like a 
description in an old tale. The broad sea on either 
side, broke by the headland in front, the distant crescent 
of lights glancing along the seaside at Palermo, the 
solemn old palaces seen from the eminence around us, 
and the noble pile through whose low windows we 
strolled out upon the terrace, the music and the ex- 
citement, all blended a scene that is drawn with bright 
and living lines in my memory. We parted unwilling- 
ly, and reaching Palermo about midnight, pulled off 
to the frigates, and were under way at daylight for 
Messina. 

This is the poetry of sailing. The long, low frigats 
glides on through the water with no more motion than 
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is felt in a dining-room on shore. The sea changes 
only from a glossy calm to a feathery ripple, the sky 
is always serene, the merchant sail appears and dis- 
appears on the horizon edge, the island rides on the 
bonr, creeps along the quarter, is examined by the 

S 'asses of the idlers on deck and sinks gradually astern, 
e sun -fish whirls in the eddy of the wake, the tortoise 
planges and breathes about us, and the delightful 
temperature of the sea, even and invigorating, keeps 
both mind and body in an undisturbed equilibrium 
of enjoyment. For me it is a paradise. I am glad 
to escape from the contact, the dust, the trials of tem- 
per, the noon-day sultriness, and the midnight chill, 
the fatigue and privation and vexation, which beset the 
travel ler on shore. I shall return to it no doubt willing- 
ly after a while, but for the present, it is rest, it is re- 
lief, refreshment, to be at sea. There is no swell in 
the Mediterranean during the summer months, and 
this gliding about, sleeping or reading as if at home, 
from one port to another, seems to me just now the 
Utopia of enjoyment. 

We have been all day among the Lipari idands. 
It is pleasant to look up at the shaded and peaceful 
huts on their mountainous sides, as we creep along 
under them or to watch the fisherman's children with 
a glass, as they run out from their huts on the sea- 
shore to guse at the uncommon apparition of a ship- 
of-war. They seem seats of solitude and retirement. 
I have just dropped the glass, which I had raised to 
look at what I took to be a large ship in full sail round- 
ing the point of Felicudi. It is a tall, pyramidal rock, 
rising right from the sea, and resembling exactly a ship 
with studding-sails set, coming down before the wind. 
The baud is playing on the deck ; and a fisherman's 
boat with twenty of the islanders resting on their oars 
and listening in wondering admiration, lies just under 
our quarter. It will form a tale for the evening meal, 
to which they were hastening home. 

We run between Scylla and Ckaryhdis, with a fresh 
wind and a strong current. The ** dogs" were silent, 
and the ** whirlpool*' is a bubble to Hurl -gate. Scylla 
is quite a town, and the tall rock at the entrance of the 
strait is crowned with a large building, which seems 
part of a fortification. The passage through the Faro 
a lonely— ^uite like a river. Messina lies in a curve 
of the western shore, at the base of a hill; and, opposite, 
a graceful slope covered with vineyards, swells up to a 
broad table plain on the mountain, which looked like 
the home of peace and fertility. 

We rounded to, off the town, to send in for letters, 
and I went ashore in the boat. Two American friends, 
whom I had as little expectation of meeting as if ( had 
dropped upon Jerusalem, hailed me from the grating 
of the health-ofllce, before we reached the land, and 
having exhibited our bill of health, I had half an hour 
for a call upon an old friend, resident at Messina, and 
we were off again to the ship. The sails filled, and 
we shot away on a strong breeze down the straits. 
Rhegium lay on our left, a large cluster of old-looking 
houses on the edge of the sea. It was at this town of 
Calabria that St. Paul landed on his journey to Rome. 
We sped on without much time to look at it, even 
with a glass, and were soon rounding the toe of ** the 
boot," the southern point of Italy. We are heading 
at this moment for the gulf of Tarento, and hope to 
be in Venice by the fourth of July. 



LETTER LXXI. 

IHE ADEIATIC — ^ALBANIA— GAT COSTTIMES AND BEAU- 
TT OF THE ALBANESB — CAPO D'lSTRIA — TRIESTE 
RESEMBLES AN ABIERICAN TOWN— VISIT TO THE 
AUSTRIAN AXTTHORITIES OF THE FROTINCE — CITRIOS- 
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VIENNA— SINGULAR NOTIONS OF THE AUSTRIANS 
RESPECTINO THE AMERICANS— SIMILARITT OF THE 
SCENERY TO THAT OP NEW-ENGLAND — MEETING 
WITH GERMAN STUDENTS — ^FREQUENT SIGHT OF SOL- 
DIERS AND MILITARY PREPARATIONS — PICTURESQUE 
SCENERY OF STYRIA. 

The doge of Venice has a fiiir bride in the Adriatic. 
It is the fourth of July, and with tbe Italian Cape 
Colonna on our left, and the long, low coast of Alba- 
nia shading the horizon on the east, we are gazing 
upon her from the deck of the first Ainerican nigate 
that has floated upon her bosom. We bead for Ven- 
ice, and there is a stir of anticipation on board, felt 
even through the hilarity of our cherished anniversa- 
ry. I am the only one in the ward-room to whom 
that wonderful city is familiar, and I feel as if I had 
forestalled my own happiness— the first impression of 
it is so enviable. 

It is difficult to conceive the gay costumes and 
handsome features of the Albanese, existing in these 
barren mountains that bind the Adriatic. It has been 
bat a continued undulation of rock and sand, for three 
days past ; and the closer we hug to the shore, the 
more we look at the broad canvass above us, and pray 
for wind. We make Capo d*Istria now, a small town 
nestled in a curve of the sea, and an hour or two more 
will bring us to Trieste, where we drop anchor, we 
hope, for many an hour of novelty and pleasure. 

Trieste lies sixty or eighty miles from Venice, 
across the head of the gulf. The shore between is 
piled up to the sky with the ** blue Friuli mountains ;'* 
and from the town of Trieste, the low coast of Istria 
breaks away at a right angle to the south, forming the 
eastern bound of the Adriatic. As we ran into the 
harbor on our last tack, we passed close under tbe 
garden walls of the villa of the ex-queen of Naples, a 
lovely spot just in the suburbs. The palace of Je- 
rome Bonaparte was also pointed out to us by the 
pilot on the bill just above. They have both removed 
since to Florence, and their palaces are occupied by 
English. We dropped anchor within a half mile of 
the pier, and the flags of a dozen American vessels 
were soon distinguishable among the various colors of 
the shipping in the port. 

I accompanied Commodore Patterson to-day on a 
vbit of ceremony to the Austrian authorities of the 
province. We made our way with difficulty through 
the people, crowding in hundreds to the water-side, 
and following us with the rude freedom of a show- 
man's audience. The vice-governor, a polite but 
Frenchified German count, received us with every 
profession of kindness. His Parisian gestures sat ill 
enough upon his national high cheek-bones, lank hair, 
and heavy shoulders. We left him to call upon the 
military commandant, an Irishman, who occupies part 
of the palace of the ex-king of Westphalia. Our 
reception by him was gentlemanly, cordial, and digni- 
fied. I think the Irish are, after all, the best-manner- 
ed people in the world. They are found in every 
coiintry, as adventurers for honor, and they change 
neither in character nor manner. They follow foreign 
fashions, and acquire a foreign language ; but in the 
first they retain their heart, and in the latter their 
brogue. They are Irishmen always. Count Nugent 
is high in the favor of the emperor, has the commis- 
sion of a field marshal, and is married to a Neapolitan 
princess, who is a most accomplished and lovely wo- 
man, and related to most of the royal houses of Eu- 
rope. His reputation as a soldier is well known, and 
he seems to roe to have no drawback to the enviable- 
ness of his life, except its expatriation. 

Trieste is a busy, populous place, resembling ex- 
I tremely our new towns in America. We took a "tjpll ^T^ 
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through the principal streets sAer our visits were 
over, aod I was surprised at the splendor of the shops, 
and the elegance or the costumes and equipages. It 
is said to contain thirty thousand inhabitants. 

Vienna.— The frigates were to lie three or four 
weeks at Trieste. One half of the officers had taken 
the steamboat for Venice on the second erenioff of 
our arrival, and the other half waited impatientlj their 
turn of absence. Vienna was but some four hundred 
miles distant, and I might never be so near it again. 
On a rainy evening, at nine o*clock, I left Trieste in 
the ** eil'wagon^" with a German courier, and com- 
menced the ascent of the spur of the Friuli mountains 
that overhangs the -bay. 

My companions inside were, a' merchant from GratSt 
a fantastical and poor Hungarian count, a Corfu shop- 
keeper, and an Italian ex-militaire and present apoth- 
ecary, going to Vienna to marry a lady whom he had 
never seen. AAer a little bandying of compliments in 
German, of which I understood nothing except that 
they were apologies for the incessant smoking of three 
disjtusting pipes, the conversation, fortunately for me, 
settled into Italian. The mountain was steep and 
very high, and my friends soon grew conversible. 
The novelty of two American frigates in the harbor 
naturally decided the first topic. Our Gratz merchant 
was surprised at the light color of the officers he had 
seen, and doubted if they were not Englishmen in the 
American service. He had always heao^ Americans 
were black. ** They are so,*' said the soldier-apothe- 
cary ; ** I saw the real Americans yesterday in a boat, 
quite black.** (One of the cutters of the Constella- 
tion has a negro crew, which he had probably seen at 
the pier.) The assertion seemed to satisfy the doubu 
of all parties. They had wondered how such beauti- 
ful ships could come from a savage country. It was 
now explained. ** They were bought from the Eng- 
lish, and officered by Englishmen." I was too much 
amused with their speculations to undeceive them; 
and with ray head thrust half out of the window to 
avoid choking with the smoke of their pipes, I gazed 
back at the glittering lights of the town below, and 
indulged the never-palling sensation of a fint entrance 
into a new countiy. The lantern at the peak of the 
•< United States " was the last thing I saw as we rose 
the brow of the mountain, and started off on a rapid 
trot toward Vienna. 

I awoke at daylight with the sudden stop of the 
carriage. We were at the low door of a German tav- 
ern, and a clear, rosy, good-humored looking girl bade 
us good morning, as we alighted one by one. The 
phrase was so like English, that I asked for a basin of 
water in my mother tongue. The similarity served 
me again. She brought it without hesitation; but 
the question she asked me as she set it down was like 
nothing that had ever before entered my ears. The 
count smiled at my embarrassment, and explained that 
she wished to know if I wanted soap. - 

I was struck with the cleanliness of everything. 
The tables, chairs, and floors, looked worn away with 
scrubbing. Breakfast was brought in immediately, 
og^» rolls, and coffee, the latter in a glass bottle like 
a cnemist*s retort, corked up tightly» and wrapped in 
a snowy napkin. It was an excellent breakfast, served 
with cleanliness and good humor, and cost about four- 
teen cents each. Even from this single meal, it seem- 
ed to me that I had entered a country of simple man- 
ners and kind feelings. The conductor gravely kissed 
the cheek of the girl who had waited on us, my com- 
panions lit their pipes afresh, and the postillion, in 
cocked hat and feather, blew a stave of a waltz on his 
horn, and fell into a steady trot, which he kept up 
with phlegmatic perseverance to the end of his post. 

As we get away from the sea, the land grows richer, 



and the farm-houses more frequent. We are in the 
dutchy of Camiola, forty or fifty m'des from Trieste. 
How very unlike Italy and France, and how very like 
New England it is! There are no ruined castles, nor 
old cathedrals. Every village has iu small white 
church with a tapering spire, large manufactories 
cluster on the water-courses, the small rivers are rapid 
and deep, the horses large and strong, the barns im- 
mense, the crops heavy, the people grave and hard at 
woric, and not a pauper by the post together. We are 
very fiu* north, too, and the climate is like New Eng- 
land. The wind, though it b midsummer, is bracingt 
and there is no travelling as in Italy, with one*s hat off 
and breast open, dissolving at midnight in the luzuiy 
of the soft air. The houses, too, are ugly and com- 
fortable, staring with paint and pierced in sdl directions 
with windows. The children are white-headed and 
serious. The hills are half covered with woods, aod 
clusters of elms are left here and there through the 
meadows, as if their owners could afford to let them 
grow for a shade to the mowers. I was perpetually 
exclaiming, *«how like America!** 

We dined at Laybach. My companions had found 
out by my passport that 1 was an American, and thebr 
curiosity was most amusing. The report of the arri- 
val of the two frigates had reached the capital of lllyria, 
and with the assistance of the information of my 
friends, I found myself an object of universal attention. 
The crowd around the door of the hotel, looked into 
the windows while we were eating, and followed me 
round the house as if I had been a savage. One of 
the passengers told me they connected the arrival of 
the ships with some political object, and thought 1 
might be the envoy. The landlord asked me if we 
had potatoes in our country. 

I took a walk through the city after dinner with mr 
mincing friend the count. The low, two-story woo<(> 
en houses, the sidewalks enclosed with trees^ the mat* 
ter-of-fact looking people, the shut windows, and neat 
white churches remind me again strongly of America. 
It was like the more retired streets of Poitland or 
Portsmouth. The Illyrian language spoken herst 
seemed to me the most inarticulate succession of 
sounds I had ever heard. In crossing the bridge in 
the centre of the town, we met a party of German stu* 
dents travelling on foot with their knapsacks. My 
friend spoke to them to gratify my curiosity. I wished 
to know where they were going. They all spoke 
French and Italian, and seemed in high heart, bold, 
cheerful, and intelligent. They were bound for 
Egypt, determined to seek their fortunes in the service 
of the present reforming and liberal pacha. Their 
enthusiasm, when they were told I was an American, 
quite thrilled me. They closed about me and looked 
into my eyes, as if they expected to read the spirit of 
freedom in them. I was taken by the arms at last, 
and almost forced into a beer-shop. The large 
tankards were filled, each touched mine and the others, 
and <« America** was drank with a grave earnestness of 
manner that moved my heart within me. They shook 
me by the hand on parting, and gave me a blessing in 
German, which, as the old count translated it, was the 
first woid I have learned of their language. We bad 
met constantly parties of them on the road. They all 
dress alike, in long travelling frocks of brown stuff, and 
small green caps with straight visors ; but, coarsely as 
they are clothed, and humbly as they seem to be 
faring, their faces bear always a mark that can never 
be mistaken. They look like scholars. 

The roads, by the way, are crowded with pedestrians. 
It seems to be the favorite mode of travelling in this 
country. We have scarce met a carriage, and I have 
seen, I am sure, in one day, two hundred passengers 
on foot. Among them is a class of people peculiar to 
Germany. I was astonished occasionally at being 
asked for charity by stout, well-drsssed young men, 
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to all appearance as respectable as any travellers on 
the road. Expressing my surprise, my companions 
Informed me that they were apprentices^ and that the 
customer law of the country compelled them, after 
completing their indentures, to travel in some distant 
province, and depend upon charity and their own ex- 
ertions for two or three years before becoming masters 
at their trade. It is a singular custom, and, I should 
think, a useful lesson in hardship and self-reliance. 
They held out their hats with a confident indepen- 
dence of look that quite satisfied me they felt no deg- 
radation in it. 

We soon entered the province of iS/yrui, and bright- 
er rivers, greener woods, richer and more graceful up- 
lands and meadows, do not exist in the world. I had 
thought the scenery of Stock bridge, in my own state, 
nneqaal led 'till now. I could believe myself there, 
were not the women alone working in the fields, and 
the roads lined for miles together with military wag- 
ons and cavalry upon march. The conscript law of 
Austria compels every peasant to serve fourteen years! 
and the labors of agriculture fall, of course, almost ex- 
clusively upon females. Soldiers swarm like locusts 
through the country, but they seem as inofllensive and 
as much at home as the cattle in the farm-yards. It 
is a curious contrast, to my eye, to see parks of artil- 
lery glistening in the midst of a wheat-field, and sol- 
diers sitting about under the low thatches of these 
peaceful-looking cottages. I do not think, among the 
thousands that 1 have passed in three days* travel, I 
have seen a gesture or heard a syllable. If sitting, 
they smoke and sit still, and if travelling, they econo- 
mise motion to a degree that is wearisome to the eve. 

Words are limited, and the description of scenery be- 
comes tiresome. It is a fault that the sense of beauty, 
freshening constantly on the traveUer, compels him 
who makes a note of impressions to mark every other 
line with the same ever-recurring exclamations of 
pleasure. I saw a hundred miles of unrivalled scenery 
in Styria, and how can I describe it ? I were keeping 
silence on a world of enjoyment to pass it over. We 
come to a charming descent into a valley. The town 
beneath, the river, the embracing mountains, the 
swell to the ear of its bells ringing some holyday, affect 
my imagination powerfully. I take out my tablets. 
What shall I say? How convey to your minds who 
have not seen it, the charm of a scene I can only de- 
scribe as I have described a thousand others ? 



LETTER LXXII. 

ORATZ— VIENNA. 

Wb had followed stream after stream through a 
succession of delicious valleys for a hundred miles. 
Descending from a slight eminence, we came upon 
the broad and rapid Mulir^ and soon after caught sight 
of a distant citadel upon a rock. As we approached, 
it struck me as one of the most singular freaks of na- 
ture I had ever seen. A pyramid, perhaps three hun- 
dred feet in height, and precipitous on evenr side, rose 
abruptly in the midst of a broad and level plain, and 
around it in a girdle of architecture, lay the capital 
of Styria. The fortress on the summit hung like an 
eagle's nest over -the town, and from its towers, a pis- 
tol-shot would reach the outermost point of the wall. 

Wearied with travelling near three hundred miles 
without sleep, I dropped upon a bed at the hotel, with 
an order to be called in two hours. It was noon, and 
we were to remain at Gratz till the next morning. 
My friend, the Hungarian, had promised as he threw 
himself on the opposite bed, to wake and accompany 
me in a walk through the town, but the shake of a 
stout Oemoan chambermaki at the appointed time had 



no effect upon him, and I descended to my dinner 
alone. I had lost my interpreter. The carle was in 
German, of which I did not know even the letters. 
Ader appealing in vain in French and Italian to the 
persons eating near me, I fixed my finger at hazard 
upon a word, and the waiter disappeared. The result 
was a huge dish of cabbage cooked in some filthy oil 
and graced with a piece of beef. I was hesitating 
whether to dine on bread or make another attempt, 
when a gentlemanly man of some fifty years came in 
and took the vacant seat at my table. He addressed 
me immediately in French, and smiling at my difiScuI- 
ties, undertook to order a dinner for me something 
less national. We improved our acquaintance with a 
bottle of Johannesbnrgh, and after dinner he kindly 
offered to accompany me in my walk through the 
city. 

Gratz is about the size of Boston, a plain German 
city, with little or no pretensions to style. The mili- 
tary band was playing a difficult waltz very beautifully 
in the public square, but no one was listening except 
a group of young men dressed in the worst taste of 
dandyism. We mounted by a zig-zag path to the 
fortress. On a shelf of the precipice, half way up, 
hangs a small casinp, used as a beer-shop. The view 
from the summit was a feast to the eye. The wide 
and lengthening valley of the Muhr lay asleep beneath 
its loads of grain, its villas and farmhouses, the pic- 
ture of ** waste and mellow fruitfiilness,*' the rise to 
the mountains around the head of the valley was clus- 
tered with princely dwellings, thick forests with glades 
between them, and churches with white slender spires 
shooting from the bosom of elms, and right at our 
feet, circling around the precipitous rock for protec- 
tion, lay the city enfolded in its rampart, and sending 
up to our ears the sound of every wheel that rolled 
through her streets. Among the striking buildings 
below, my friend pointed out to me a palace which he 
said had been lately purchased by Joseph Bonaparte, 
who was coming here to reside. The people were 
beginning to turn out for their evening walk upon the 
ramparts which are planted with trees and laid out for 
a promenade, and we descended to mingle in the 
crowd. 

My old friend had a great many acquaintances. 
He presented me to several of the best-dressed people 
we met, all of whom invited me to supper. I had 
been in Italy almost a year and a half, and such a 
thing had never happene 1 to me. We walked about 
until six, and as I prefer ed going to the play, which 
opened at that eariy hour, we took tickets (or ^^Ber 
Schlimme Ldsd," and were seated presently in one of 
the simplest and prettiest theatres I have ever seen. 

Der Schlimme Leisel was an old maid who kept 
house for an old bachelor brother, proposing, at the 
time the play opens, to marry. Her dislike to the 
match, from the dread of losing her authority over 
his household, formed the humor of the piece, and 
was admirably represented. After various unsuccess- 
ful attempts to prevent the nuptials, the lady is brought 
to the house, and the old maid enters in a towering 
passion, throws down her keys, and flirts out of the 
room with a threat that she "wtt go to America r* 
Fortunately she is not driven to that extremity. The 
lady has been already married secretly to a poorer 
lover, and the old bachelor, after the first shock of 
the discovery, settles a fortune on them, and returns 
to his celibacy and his old maid sister, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. Certainly the German is the inost 
unmusical language of Babel. If my good old friend 
had not translated it for me word for word, I shotild 
scarce have believed the play to be more than a gib- 
bering pantomime. I shall think differently when I 
have learned it, no doubt, but a strange language 
strikes upon one's ear so oddly ! I was quite too tired 
when the play was over (which, by the way, was at ^ 
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the sober hour of nine), to accept any of the kiod in- 
vitatioos of which my companion reminded me. We 
supped Ute-d'UU^ instead, at the hotel. I was delight- 
ed with my new acquaintance. He was an old citizen 
of the world. He had left Oratz at twenty, and after 
tibirty years wandering from one part of the globe to 
the other, had returned to end his days in his birth- 
place. His relations were all dead, and speaking all 
the languages of £arope, he preferred living at a ho- 
tel for the society of strangers. With a great deal of 
wisdom, he had preserved his good humor toward the 
world ; and I think I have rarely seen a kinder and 
never a happier man. I parted from him with regret, 
and the next morning at daylight, had resumed my 
Beat at the Eil-iDagon* 

Imagine the Hudson, at the highlands, reduced to 
a sparkling little river a bowshot across, and a rich 
▼alley thridded by a road accompanying the remain- 
ing space between the mountains, and you have the 
scenery for the first thirty miles beyond Gratz. There 
is one more difference. On the edge of one of the 
most towering precipices, clear up against the clouds, 
hang the ruins of a noble castle. The rents in the 
wall, and the embrazures in the projecting turrets, 
seem set into the sky. Trees and vines grow within 
and about it, and the lacings of the twisted roots seem 
all that keep it together. It is a perfect ** castle in 
the air." 

A long day^s journey and another long night (during 
which we passed Neustadl, on the confines of Hunga- 
ry) brought us within sight of Baden, but an hour or 
two from Vienna. It was just sunrise, and market- 
carts and pedestrians and suburban vehicles of all de- 
scriptions notified us of our approach to a great capi- 
tal. A few miles farther we were stopped in the midst 
of an extensive plain by a crowd of carriages. A 
criminal was about being guillotined. What was that 
to one who saw Vienna for the first time ? A few 
steps farther the postillion was suddenly stopped. A 
gentleman alighted from a carriage in which were two 
ladies, and opened the door of the diligence. It was 
the bride of the soldier-apothecary come to meet him 
with her mother and brother. He was buried in dust, 
just waked out of sleep, a three day's beard upon his 
face, and, at the best, not a very lover-like person. 
He ran to the carriage door, jumped in, and there was 
an immediate cry for water. The bride had fainted ! 
Wc left her in his arms and drove on. The courier 
had no bowels for love. 

There is a small Gothic pillar before us, on the rise 
of a slight elevation. Thence we shall see Vienna. 
*^ Stop, thou tasteless postillion !" Was ever such a 
scene revealed to mortal sight ! It is like Paris from 
the BarrUre de V Eloile — it seems to cover the world. 
Oh, beautiful Vienna ! What is that broad water on 
which the rising sun glances so brightly ? ** The 
Danube !** What is that unparalleled Gothic structure 
piercing the sky ? What columns are these ? What 
spires ? Beautiful, beautiful city ! 

ViKNicA. — It must be a fine city that impresses one 
with its splendor before breakfast, after driving all night 
in a mail-coach. It was six o'clock in the morning 
when I left the postoffice, in Vienna, to walk to a 
hotel. The shops were still shut, the milk women 
were beating at the gates, and the short, quick ring 
upon the church bells summoned all early risers to 
mass. A sudden turn brought me upon a square. In 
its centre stood the most beautiful fabric thai has ever 
yet filled my eye. It looked like the structure of a 
giant, encrusted by fairies — a majestically proportioned 
mass, and a spire tapering to the clouds, but a surface 
so curiously beautiful, so traced and fretted, so full of 
exquisite ornament, that it seemed rather some curious 
cabinet gem, seen through a magnifier, than a building 
In the open air. Id these foreign countries, the laborer 



goes in with his load to pray, and I did not hesitate to 
enter the splendid chVirch of St. Etienne, though a 
man followed me with a portmanteau on his back. 
What a wilderness of arches ! Pulpits, chapels, altars, 
ciboriums, confessionals, choirs, all in the exquisite 
slendemess of Gothic tracery, and all of one venerable 
and timewom die, as if the incense of a myriad cen- 
sers had steeped them in their spicy odors. The mass 
was chanting, and hundreds were on their knees about 
me, and not one without some trace that he had come 
in on his way to his daily toil. It was the hour of the 
poor man's prayer. The rich were asleep in their beds. 
The glorious roof over their heads, the costly and 
elaborated pillars against which they pressed their fore- 
heads, the music and the priestly service, were, for that 
hour, theirs alone. I seldom have felt the spurit of a 
place of worship so strong upon me. 

The foundations of St. Etienne were laid seven hun- 
dred years ago. It has twice been partly burnt, and 
has been embellished in succession by nearly all the 
emperors of Germany. Among its many costly tombs, 
the most interesting is that of the hero Eugene of Savoy^ 
erected by his niece, the Princess Therese, of Liech- 
tenstein. There is also a vault in which it is said, in 
compliance with an old custom, the entrails of all the 
emperors are deposited. 

Having marked thus much upon ray tablets, I re- 
membered the patient porter of my baggage, who had 
taken the opportunity to drop on his knees while I was 
gazing about, and having achieved his matins, was now 
waiting submissively till I was ready to proceed. A 
turn or two brought us to the hotel, where a bath aod 
a breakfast soon restored me, and in an hour I was 
again on the way with a valet de place, to visit the 
tomb of the son ty Napoleon, 

He lies in the deep vaults of the capuchin conveat, 
with eighty-four of the imperial family of Austria beside 
him. A monk answered our pull at the cloister-bell, 
and the valet translated my request into German. He 
opened the gate with a guttural " Yaw !*' and lightinc 
a wax candle at a lamp burning before the image of 
the Virgin, unlocked a massive brazen door at the end 
of the corridor, and led the way into the vault. The 
capuchin was as pale as marble, quite bald, though 
young, and with features which expressed, I thought, 
the subdued fierceness of a devil. He impatiendy 
waved away the oflicious interpreter after a moment or 
two, and asked me if I understood Latin. Nothing 
could have been mere striking than the whole scene. 
The immense bronze sarcophagi, lay in long isles be- 
hind railings and gates of iron, and as the long-robed 
monk strode on with his lamp through the darkness, 
pronouncing the name and title of each as he unlocked 
the door and struck it with his heavy key, he seemed 
to me, with his solemn pronunciation, like some mys- 
terious being calling forth the imperial tenants to judg- 
ment. He appeared to have a something of scorn in 
his manner as he looked on the splendid workmanship 
of the vast cofiin and pronounced the soundingtitles of 
the ashes within. At that of the celebrated £mperesi 
Maria Theresa alone, he stopped to make a comment. 
It was a simple tribute to her virtues, and he uttered it 
slowly, as if he were merely musing to himself. He 
passed on to her husband, Francis the first, and then 
proceeded uninterruptedly till he came to a new copper 
coffin. It lay in a niche, beneath a tall, dim window, 
and the monk, merely pointing to the inscription, set 
down his lamp, and began to pace up and down the 
damp floor, with his head on his breast, as if it was a 
matter of course that here I was to be left awhile to 
my thoughts. 

It was certainly the spot, if there is one in the world* 
to feel emotion. In the narrow enclosure on which 
my finger rested lay the last hopes of Napoleon. The 
heart of the master-spirit of the world was I'ound up 
in these ashes. He was beautiful, acccwplishMt 
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geaeroQS, brave. He was loved with a sort of idolatry 
by the nacion with which he had passed his childhood. 
He had won all hearts. His death seemed impossible. 
There was a uoiversal prayer that he might live, his 
inheritaDce of glory was so iocalculable. 

I read his epitaph. It was that of a private individuaL 
It gave his Dame, and his father's and mother's ; aad 
then enumerated his virtues, with a commonplace 
regret for his earlv death. The monk took up his 
lamp and reascended to the cloister in silence. He 
■hut the convent-door behind me, and the busy street 
seemed to me profane. How short a time does the 
most moving event interrupt the common current of 
life. 



LETTER LXXni. 

▼nUnrA— •XAANIFICEffCB or THXEUPSROR'S MAIf aoe— 
THE TODIie qUEErr of HUNOAET— the PAIiACE—- 
HAU. op CCmiOSITIES, JEWEI.BT, ETC^THE POLY- 
TECHNIC SCBOOJy— GEOMETRJCAL FIOURES PE8CRI- 
BED BT THE YIB&ATIONS OF MUSICAL NOTES— 
LIBERAL PROVISION FOB THE PDBLIO INSTITU- 
TION8-*POPULARITT OF THE EMPEROR. 

I HAD quite forgotten, in packing up ray little port- 
manteau to leave the ship, that I was coming so far 
north. Scarce a week ago, in the south of Italy, we 
were panting in linen jackets. I find myself shivering 
here, in a latitude five hundred miles north of Boston, 
with no remedy but exetcise and an extra shirt, for a 
cold that would grace December. 

It is amusing, sometimes, to abandon one's self to a 
valet de place. Compelled to resort to one from my 
ignorance of the German, I have fallen upon a dropsi- 
cid fellow, with a Bardolph nose, whose French is ex- 
ecrable, and whose selection of objects of curiosity is 
worthy of his appearance. His first point was the em- 
peror's stables. We had walked a mile and a half to 
see them. Here were two or three hundred horses of 
all breeds, in a building that the emperor himself 
might live in, with a magnificent inner court for a 
menage, and a wilderness of grooms, dogs, and other 
appurtenances. I am as fond of a horse as most peo- 
ple, but with all Vienna before me, and little time to 
lose, I broke into the midst of the head groom's ped- 
igrees, and rea nested to be shown the way out. Mon- 
sieur Karl did not take the hint. We walked on a 
half mile, and stopped before another large building. 
•• What b this .'"—"The imperial carriage-house, mon- 
•etgnenr." I was about turning on my heel and taking 
my liberty into my own hands, when the large door 
flew open, and the blaze of gilding from within, turned 
me from my purpose. I thought I had seen the ne 
plus ttUra of equipaj;es at Rome. The imperial fam- 
ily of Austria ride m more style than his holiness. 
The models are lighter and handsomer, while the gold 
and crimson is put on quite as resplendent ly. The 
most curious part of the show were ten or twelve state 
trcdneaux or sleighs. I can conceive nothing more 
brilliant than a turnout of these magnificent 4* ructures 
upon the snow. They are built with aerial ightness, 
of gold and sable, with a seat fifteen or snty feet 
from the ground, and are driven, with /o or four 
horses, by the royal personage himself. The grace 
of their shape and the splendor of their gilded trap- 
pings are inconceivable to one who has never seen them. 

Our way lay through the court of the imperial pal- 
ace. A kurge crowd was collected round a carriage 
with four horses standing at the side-door. As we ap- 
proached it, all hats flew ofi*, and a beautiful woman, 
of perhaps twenty-eight, came down the steps, leading 
a handsome boy of two or three years. It was the 
young queen of Hungary and her son. If I had seen 
such a iace la ^ cottage amiU on the borders of an 



American lake, I should have thought it made for the 
spot. 

We entered a door of the palace at which stood a 
ferocious-looking Croat sentinel, near seven feet high. 
Three German travelling students had just been refused 
admittance. A little man appeared at the ring of the 
bell within, and afler a preliminary explanation by my 
valet, probably a lie, he made a low bow, and invited 
me to enter. I waited a moment, and a permission 
was brought me to see the imperial treasury. Hand- 
ing it to Karl, I requested him to get permission in- 
serted for my three friends at the door. He accom- 
plished it in the same incomprehensible manner in 
which he had obtained my own, and introducing them 
with the ill-disguised contempt of a valet for all men 
with dusty coats, we commenced the rounds of the 
curiosities together. 

A large clock, facing us as we entered, was just 
striking. From either side of its base, like companies 
of gentlemen and ladies advancing to greet eath other, 
appeared figures in the dress and semblance of the 
royal family of Austria, who remained a moment, ard 
then retired bowing themselves courteously out back- 
ward. It is a costly affair, presented by the landgrave 
of Hesse to Maria Theresa, in 1750. 

After a succession of watches, snufl'-boxes, necklaces, 
and jewels of every description, we came to the famous 
Florentine diamond, said to be the largest in the world. 
It was lost by a duke of Burgundy upon the battle- 
field of Granson, found by a soldier, ^ho parted with 
it for five florins, sold again, and found its way at last 
to the royal treasury of Florence, whence it was 
brought to Vienna. Its weight is one hundred and 
thirty-nine and a half carats, and it is estimated at one 
million forty-three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
four florins. It looks like a lump of light. Enormous 
diamonds surround it, but it hangs among them like 
Hesperus among the stats. 

The next side of the gallery is occupied by speci- 
mens of carved ivory. Many of them are antique, and 
half of them are more beautiful than decent. There 
were two bas-reliefs among them by Raphael Donner, 
which were worth, to my eye, all the gems in the gal- 
lery . They were taken from scri pture, and represented 
the Woman of Samaria at the well, and Hagancaiting 
for the death of her son* No powers of elocution, no 
enhancement of poetry, could bring those touching pas- 
sages of the Bible so movingly to the heart. The 
latter particularly arrested me. The melancholy 
beauty of Hagar, sitting with her head bowed upon her 
knees, while her boy is lying a little way ofi*, beneath 
a shrub of the desert, is a piece of unparalleled work- 
manship. It may well hang in the treasury of an em- 
peror. 

Miniatures of the royal family in their childhoodv 
set in costly gems, massive plate curiously chased, 
services of gold, robes of diamonds, gem-hilted swords, 
dishes wrought of solid integral agates, and finally the 
crown and sceptre of Austria upon red velvet cushions, 
looking very much like their imitations on the stage, 
were among the world of splendors unfolded to our 
eyes. The Florentine diamond and the bas-reliefs by 
Raphael Donner were all I coveted. The beauty of 
the diamond was royal. It needed no imagination 
to feel its value. A savage would pick it up in the 
desert for a star dropped out of the sky. For the 
rest, the demand on my admiration, fatigued me, and 
I was glad to escape with my' dusty friends from the 
univc"sity, and exchange courtesies in the free air. 
One of them spoke English a little, and called me 
** Mister Englishman," on bidding me adieu. I was 
afraid of a beer-shop scene in Vienna, and did not 
correct the mistake. 

As we were going out of the court, four covered 
wagons, drawn each by four superb horses, dashed 
through the gate. I waited a moment to see what 
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they contained. Thirty or forty servants in livery 
came out from the palace, and took from the wagons 
quantities of empty baskets carefully labelled with 
directions. They were from Schoenbrunn, where the 
emperor is at present residing with hir court, and had 
come to market for the imperial kitchen. It should 
be a good dinner that requires sixteen such horses to 
cany to the cook. 

It was the hangry hour of two, and I was still mu- 
sing on the emperor*s dinner, and admiring the anx- 
ious interest his servants took in their disposition of the 
baskets, when a blast of military music came to my 
ear. It was from the barracks of the imperial guard, 
and I stepped under the arch, and listened to them 
an hour. How gloriously they played ! It was prob- 
ably the finest band in Austria, f have hoard much 
good music, but of its kind this was like a new sensa- 
tion to me. They stand, in playing, just under the 
window at which the emperor appears daily when in 
the city. 

I have been indebted to Mr. Schwartz, the Ameri- 
can consul at Vienna, for a very unusual degree of 
kindness. Among other polite attentions, he procured 
for me to-day an admission to the Polytechnic school 
— a favor granted with difficulty, except on the ap- 
pointed days for public visits. 

The Polytechnic school was established in 1816, by 
the present emperor. The building stands outside the 
rampart of the q^ty, of elegant proportions, and about 
as lar^e as all the buildings of Yale or Harvard col- 
lege thrown into one. Its object is to promote in- 
struction in the practical sciences, or, in other words, 
to give a practical education for the trades, commerce, 
or manufactures. It is divided into three departments. 
The first is preparatory, and the course occupies two 
years. The studies are religion and morals, element- 
ary mathematics, natnral history, geography, univer- 
sal history, grammar, and " the German style,^* decla- 
mation, drawing, writing, and the French, Italian, and 
Bohemian languages. To enter this class, the boy 
must be thirteen years of age, and pays fifty cents per 
month. 

The second course is commercial, and occupies one 
year. The studies a^e mercantile correspondence, 
commercial law, mercantile arithmetic, the keeping of 
books, geography, and history, as they relate to com- 
merce, acquaintance with merchandise, &c., &c. 

The third course lasts one year. The studies are 
chyraistry as applicable to arts and trades, the fermen- 
tation of woods, tannery, soap-making, dying, blanch- 
ing, &c., &c. ; also mechanism, practical geometry, 
civil architecture, hydraulics, and technology. The 
two last courses are given gratis. 

The whole i§ under the direction of a principal, 
who has under him thirty professors and two or three 
guardians of apparatus. 

We were taken first into a noble hall, lined with 
glass cases containing specimens of every article man- 
ufactured in the German dominions. From the finest 
silks down to shoes, wigs, nails, and mechanics' tools, 
here were all the products of human labor. The va- 
riety was astonishing. Within the limits of a single 
room, the pupil is here made acquainted with every 
mechanic art known in his country. 

The next hall was devoted to models* Here was 
every kind of bridjs^e, fortification, lighthouse, dry-dock, 
breakwater, canal-lock, &c., &c. ; models of steam- 
boats, of ships, and of churches, in every style of archi- 
tecture. It was a little world. 

We went thence to the chemical apartment. The 
servitor here, a man without education, has construct- 
ed all the apparatus. He is an old gray-headed man, 
of a keen German countenance, and great simplicity 
of manners. He takes great pride in having con- 
structed the largest and most complete chemical ap- 
ptratUB now in London. The one which he exhibited 



to us occupies the whole of an fanmense hall, and pro- 
duces an electric discharge like the report of a pistol. 
The ordinary batteries in our universities are scarce a 
twentieth part as powerful. 

After showing us a variety of experiments, the old 
man turned suddenly and asked us if we knew the ge- 
ometrical figures described by the vibretiona of musi- 
cal notes. We confessed our ignorance, and he pro- 
duced a pane of glass covered with black sand. He 
then took a fiddle-bow, and holding the glass horizon- 
tally, drew it downward against the edge at a peculiar 
angle. The sand flew as if it had been bewitched, 
and took the shape of a perfect square. He asked us 
to name a figure. We named a circle. Another 
careful dra# of the bow, and the sand flew into a cir- 
cle, with scarce a particle out of its perfect curve. 
Twenty times he repeated the experimentf and with 
the most complicated figures drawn on paper. He had 
reduced it to an art. It would hare hung him for a 
magician a century ago. 

However one condemns the policy of Austria with 
respect to her subject provinces and the rest of En- 
rope, it is impossible not to be struck with her liberal 
provision for her own immediate people. The public 
institutions of all kinds in Vienna are allowed to be 
the finest and most liberally endowed on the continent. 
Her hospitals, prisons, houses of industry, and schools, 
are on an imperial scale of munificence. The emper- 
or himself is a father to his subjects, and every tongue 
blesses him. Napoleon envied him their afifection, it 
is said, and certainly no monarch could be more uni- 
versally beloved. 

Among the institutions of Vienna are two which 
are peculiar. One is a maison d* accouchement, into 
which any female can enter veiled, remain till after 
the period of her labor, and depart unknown, leaving 
her child in the care of the institution, which rears it 
as a foundling. Its object is a benevolent prevention 
of infanticide. 

The other is a private penitentiary, to which the 
fathers of respectable families can send for reforma- 
tion children they are unable to govern. The name 
is kept a secret, and the culprits are returned to their 
families aAer a proper time, punished without dis- 
grace. Pride of character is thus preserved, while the 
delinquent is firmly corrected. 



LETTER LXXIV. 

VIENNA, — PALACES ANO 0ARDEN8— MOSAIC COPT OF 
DA VINCI*S ** LAST SUPPER" — COLLECTIOIf OF WAX- 
LIKE ANTIQUITIES ; SCANDERBURG*S SWORD, HOIf- 
TEZUMA^S TOMAHAWK, RELICS OF THE CRUSADERS, 
WARRIORS IN ARMOR, THE FARMER OF AUGSBURGH 

ROOM OF PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED INDIVIDUALS 

-—GOLD BUSTS OF JUPITER AND JUNO— THE GLACIS, 
FULL OF GARDENS, THE GENERAL RESORT OF THE 
PEOPLE — UNIVERSAL SPIRIT OF ENJOYMENT — SIM- 
PLICITY AND CONFIDENCE IN THE MANNERS OF 
THE VIENNESE — BADEN. 

At the foot of a hill in one of the beautiful subuibs 
of Vienna, stands a noble palace, called the Ltncer 
Belvidere. On the summit of the hill stands another, 
equally mangnificent, called the Upper Belvidere, and 
between the two extend broad and princely gardens, 
open to the public. 

On the lower floor of the entrance-hall in the former 
palace, lies the copy, in mosaic, of Leonardo da Vinci^s 
"Last Supper," done at Napoleon's order. Though 
supposed to be the finest piece of mosaic in the world, 
it is so large that they have never found a place for it. 
A temporary balcony has been erected on one side of 
the room, and the apeetator mounts nearly to the 
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ceiling to get ft fair poaition for loolcing down upon it. 
That nnrivalled picture, now going to decay in the 
eoQvent at Milan, will probably depend upon this copy 
for its name with posterity. The expression in the 
faces of the apostles is as accurately preserred as in 
the admirable engraving of Morghen. 

The remaining halls in the palace are occupied by 
a grand collection of antiquities, principally of a warlike 
character. When I read in my old worm-eaten Burtou, 
of «* Scanderburg*s strength/* I never thought to see 
his sword. It stands here against the wall, a long straight 
weapon with a cross hilt, which few men could heave 
to their shoulders. The tomahawk of poor Montezuma 
hangs near it. It was presented to the emperor by the 
king of Spain. It u of a dark granite, and polished very 
beautifully. What a singular curiosity to find in Austria ! 

The windows are draped with flags dropping in pieces 
with age. This, so in tatters, was renowned in the 
crusades. It was carried to the Holy Land and brought 
back by the archduke Ferdinand. 

A hundred warriors in bright armor stand round the 
hall. Their visors are down, their swords in their 
hands, their feet planted for a spring. One can scarce 
believe there are no tnen in them. The name of some 
renowned soldier is attached to each. This was the 
armor of the cruel Visconti of Milan — ^that, of Duke 
Alba of Florence— both costly suits, beautifully inlaid 
with gold. In the centre of the room stands a gigantic 
fellow in full armor, with a sword on his thigh and a 
beam in his right hand. It is the shell of the famous 
farmer of Augsburgh, who was in the service of one 
of the emperors. He was over eight feet in height, 
and limbed in proportion. How near such relics bring 
history! With what increased facility one pictures 
the warrior to his fancy, seeing his sword, and hearing 
the very rattle of his armor. Yet it puts one into Ham- 
let's vein to see a contemptible valet lay his hand with 
impunity on the armed shoulder, shaking the joints 
that once belted the soul of a Visconti ! 1 turned, in 
leaving the room, to take a second look at the Hag of 
the crusade. It had floated, perhaps, over the helmet 
of CiBur de Lion. Saladin may have had it in his eye, 
assaulting the Christian camp with his pagans. 

In the next room hung fifty or sixty portraits of 
celebrated individuals, presented iA their time to the 
emperors of Austria. There was one of Mary of 
Scotland. It is a face of superlative loveliness, taken 
with a careless and roost bewitching half smile, and 
yet not without the look of royalty, which one traces 
m all the pictures of the unfortunate queen. One of 
the emperors of Germany married Phillippina, a far- 
mer's daughter, and here is her portrait. It is done in the 
prim old style of the middle ages, but the face is full 
of character. Her husband^s portrait hangs beside it, 
and she looks more born for an emperor than he. 

Hall after hall followed, of costly curiosities. A 
volume would not describe them. Two gold busts of 
Jupiter and Juno, by Benvenuto Cellini, attracted my 
attention particularly. They were very beautiful, but 
I would copy them in bronze, and coin ** the thunderer 
and his queen," were they mine. 

Admiration is the most exhausting thins in the world. 
The servitor opened a gate leading into the gardens of 
the palace, that we might mount to the Upper Betvi- 
dere, which contains the imperial gallery of paintings. 
But 1 had no more strength. I could have dug in 3xe 
field till dinner-time-^but to be astonished more than 
three hours without respite is beyond me. I took a 
stroll in the garden. How delightfully the unmeaning 
beauty of a fountain refreshes one after this inward 
fatigue. I walked on, up one alley and down another, 
happy in finding nothing that surprised me, or worked 
upon my imagmation, or bothered my historical rec- 
ollections, or called upon my womont superlatives 
for expression. I fervently hoped not to have another 
new sensation till after dinner. 
8 



Vienna is an immense city (two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants), but its heart only is walled in. 
You may walk from gate to gate in twenty minutes. 
In leaving the walls you come upon a feature of the 
city which distinguishes it from every other in £u« 
rope. Its rampart is encircled by an open paric (called 
the Qlaci8)y a quarter of a mile in width and perhaps 
three miles in circuit, which is, in fact, in the centre 
of Vienna. The streets commence again on the oth« 
er side of it, and on going irom one part of the city to 
the other, you constantly cross this lovely belt of ver- 
dure, which girds her heart like a cestus of health. 
The top of the rampart itself is planted with trees, and, 
commanding beautiful views in every direction, it is 
generally thronged with people. (It was a favorite 
walk of the Duke of Reichstadt.) Between this and 
the Glacis lies a deep trench, crossed by drawbridges 
at every gate, the bottom of which is cultivated pret- 
tily as a flower-garden. Altogether Vienna is ai)i>eau- 
tinil city. Paris may have single views about the 
Tuileries that are finer than anything of the same 
kind here, but this capital of western Europe, as a 
whole, is quite the most imposing city I have seen. 

The Glacis is full of gardens. I requested my dis- 
agreeable necessity of a valet, this afternoon, to take 
me to two or three of the most general resorts of the 
people. We passed out by one of the city gates, €if9 
minutes walk from the hotel, and entered immediately 
into a crowd of people, sauntering up and down under 
the alleys of the Glacis. A little farther on we found 
a fanciful building, buried in trees, and occupied as 
a summer cafi, in a little circular temple in front 
was stationed a band of music, and around it for a con- 
siderable distance were placed small tables, filled just 
now with elegantly-dressed people, eating ices, or 
drinking cofifee. It was in every respect like a private 
fite cfumpftre. I wandered about for an hour, expect- 
ing involuntarily to meet some acquaintance— there 
was such a look of kindness and unreserve through- 
out. It is a desolate feeling to be alone in such a 
crowd. 

We jumped into a carriage and drove round the 
Glacis for a mile, passing everywhere crowds of peo- 
pie idling leisurely along and evidently out for pleas- 
ure. We stopped before a superb facade, near one of 
the gates of the city. It was the entrance to the 
Volksgarten. We entered in front of a fountain, and 
turning up a path to the left, found our way alnaost 
impeded by another crowd. A semicircular building* 
widi a range of columns in front encircling a stand for 
a band of music, was surrounded by perhaps two ot 
three thousand people. Small tables and seats under 
trees, were spread in every direction within reach of 
the music. The band played charmingly. Waitets 
in white jackets and aprons were runnine to and fro, 
receiving and obeying orders for refreshments, and 
here again all seemed abandoned to one spirit of en- 
joyment. I had thought we must have left all Vien- 
na at the other garden. I wondered how so many 
people could be spared from their occupations and 
families. It was no holyday. '* It is always as gay m 
fair weather," said Karl. 

A little back into the garden stands a beautiftil little 
structure, on the model of the temple of Theseus in " 
Greece. It was built for Canova's group of " Tl^u« 
and ihe Centaur," bought by the emperor. I had 
seen copies of it in Rome, but was of course^ much 
more struck with the original. It is a noble |nece of 
sculpture. 

Still farther back, on the rise of a mount, stood 
another fanciful caf^, with another band of music-— and 
another crowd ! After we had walked around it, my 
man was hurrying me away. " You have not seen the 
awgarten," said he. It stands upon a little green 
island in the Danube, and is more extensive than either 
of the oihen. But I was content where I was ; and i 
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(tisniusin|i^ my Asmodeus, I determined to spend the 
evening wandering about in the crowds alone. The 
mm went down, the lampe were lit, the alleys were ii- 
kiminated, the crowd increased^ and the emperor him- 
self could not have given a gayer evening's entertain- 
ment. 

Vienna has the reputation of being the most profli- 
gate capital in Europe. Perhaps it is so. There is 
certainly, even to a stranger, no lack of temptation to 
every species of pleasure. But there is, besides, a 
degree of simplicitv and confidence in the manners of 
the Viennese which I had believed peculiar to Amer- 
ica, and inconsistent with the state of society in Eu- 
rope. In the most public resorts, and at all hours of 
the day and evening, modest and respectable young 
^omen of the middle classes walk alone perfectly se- 
cure from molestation. They sit under the trees in 
thesejpublic gardens, eat ices at the cajest walk home 
unatteiided, and no one seems to dream of improprie- 
ty. Whole families, too, spend the afternoon upon a 
seat in a thronged place of resort, their children play- 
ing about them, the father reading, and the mother 
sewing or knitting, quite unconscious of observation. 
The lower and middle classes live all summer, I am 
told, out of doors. It is never oppressively warm in 
this latitude, and their houses are deserted after three 
or four o'clock in the afternoon, and the whole popu- 
lation pours out to the diiferent gardens on the Gla- 
cis, where till midnight, they seem perfectly happy in 
the enjoyment of the innocent and unexpensive pleas- 
ures which a wbe government has provided for them. 
. The nobles and richer class pass their summer in 
the circle of rural villages near the city. They are 
. nested about on the hills, and crowded with small and 
lovely rural villas, more like the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton than anything I have seen in Europe. 

Baden, where the emperor passes much of his time, 
b called ** the miniature Switzerland.*' Its baths are 
excellent, its hills are cut into retired and charming 
walks, and from June till September it is one of the 

tayest of watering-places. It is about a two hours' 
rive from the city, and omnibuses at a very low rate, 
run between at all times of the day. The Austrians 
seldom travel, and the reason is-evident. They have 
everything for which others travel, at home. 



LETTER LXXV. 

VIENNA — ^THE PALACE OF LIECH8TENSTEIN. 

The red-nosed German led on through the crowded 
Graben, jostling aside the Parisian-looking lady and 
her handsome Huojearian cavalier, the phlegmatic 
smoker and the bearded Turk, alike. We passed the 
imperial guard, the city gate, the lofty bridge over the 
trench (casting a look below at the flower garden laid 
out in »' the ditch " which encircles the wall), and en- 
tered upon the lovely Glaeis^ne step from the 
crowded street to the fresh greenness of a park. 

Would you believe, as you walk up this shaded 
apley, that you are in the heart of the city stilt 7 

The Glacis is crossed, with its groups of fair chil- 
dren and shy maids, its creeping invalids, its solitude- 
seekinv lovers, and its idling soldiers, and we again 
enter the crowded street. A half hour more, and the 
throng thins again, the country opens, and here you 
are, in front of the palace of LiccfisUnstein, the first 
noble of Austria. A modem building, of beautiful 
and light architecture, rises from its clustering trees ; 
servants in handsome livery hang about the gates and 
lean against the pillars of the portico, and with an ex- 
planation from my lying valet, who evidently makes 
me out an ambassador at least by the ceremony with 
which I am received, a gray servitor makes his appear* 



ance and opens the immense glass door leading from 
the side of the court. 

One should step gingerly on the polished marble of 
this superb staircase ! It opens at once into a I0Q7 
hall, the ceiling of which is painted in fresco by an 
Italian master. It is a room of noble proportions. 
Few churches in America are larger, and yet it seems 
in keeping with the style of the palace, the staircase 
—everything but the creature meant to inhabit it. 

How different are the moods in which one sees pic- 
tures! To-day I am in the humor to give it to the 
painter's delusion. The scene is real. Asmodeus is 
at my elbow, and I am witched from spot to spot, in- 
visible myself, gazing on the varied scenes revealed 
only to the inspired vision of genius. 

A landscape opens.* It is one of the woody recess- 
es of Lake Nervl, at the very edge of " Diao's Mir- 
ror." The huntress queen is bathing with her 
nymphs. The sandal is half laced over an ankle that 
seems fit for nothing else than to sustain a goddess, 
when casting her eye on the lovely troop emerging 
from the water, she sees the unfortunate Calista sur- 
rounded by her astonished sisters, and fainting with 
shame. Poor Calista! one's heart pleads for her. 
But how expressive is the cold condemning look in 
the beautiful face of her mistress queen ! Even the 
dogs have started from their reclining position on the 
grass, and stand gazing at the unfortunate, wondering 
at the silent astonishment of the virgin troop. Pardon 
her, imperial Dian ! 

Come to the baptism of a child ! It is a vision of 
Gnido Reni's.f A young mother, apparently scarce 
sixteen, has brought her first child to the altar. She 
kneels with it in her arms, looking earnestly into the 
face of the priest while he sprinkles the water on its 
pure foreheaid, and pronounces the words of consecra- 
tion. It is a most lovely countenance, made lovelier 
by the holy feeling in her heart. Her eyes are moist, 
her throat swells with emotion — my own sight dims 
while I gaze upon her. We have intruded on one of 
the most holy moments of nature. A band of girls, 
sisters by the resemblance, have accompanied the 
young mother, and stand, with love and wonder in 
their eyes, gazing on the face of the child. How 
strangely the mingled thoughts, crowding through 
their minds, are expressed in their excited features. 
It is a scene worthy of an audience of aneels. 

We have surprised Giorgione's wife (the *» Flora " 
of Titian, the ** love in life " of Byron) looking at a 
sketch by her husband. It stands on his easel, out- 
lined in crayons, and represents Lucretia the moment 
before she plunges the dagger into her bosom. She 
waspassing through his studio, and you see by the half 
suspended foot, that she stopped but for a momentary 
glance, and has forgotten herself in thoughts that 
have risen unaware. The head of Lucretia resembles 
her own, and she is wondering what Giorgione thought 
while he drew it. Did he resemble her to the Ro- 
man's wife in virtue as well as in feature? There is 
an embarrassment in the expression of her face, as if 
she doubted he had drawn it half in mischief. We 
will leave the lovely Venetian to her thoughts. When 
she sits again to Titian, it will be with a colder 
modesty. 

Hoogstraeten, a Dutch painter, conjures up a scene 
for you. It is an old man, who has thrust his head 
through a prison gate, and is looking into the street 
with the listless patience and curiosity of one whom 
habit has reconciled to his situation. His beard is 
neglected, his hair is slightly grizzled, and on his 

* By Franceschini. He passed his life with the Prince 
LiechstensteSn, and his pietures are found only in this collec- 
tion. He is a delicious painter, full of poetry, with the one 
fault of too Voluptuous a style. 

t One of the loveliest pictures that divine painter ever 
drew. 
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head site a shabby fur cap, that has evidently shared 
all his imprisonment, and is quite past any pride of 
appearance. What a vacant face ! How perfectly he 
seems to look upon the street below, as upon some- 
thing with which he has nothing more to do. There 
is no anxiety to get out, in its expression. He is past 
that. He looks at the playing children, and watches 
the zigzag trot of an idle dog with the quiet apathy 
of one who can find nothing better to help off the 
hour. It is a picture of stolid, contented, unthinking 
misery. 

Look at this boy, standing impatiently on one foot 
at his mother's knee, while she pares an apple for 
hira ! With what an amused and playful love she 
listens to his hurrying entreaties, stealing a glance at 
him as he pleads, with a deeper feeling than he will 
be able to comprehend for years ! It is one of the 
commonest scenes in life, yet how pregnant with spec- 
ulation ! 

On— on — what an endless gallery ! I have seen 
twelve rooms, with forty or fifty pictures in each, and 
there are thirteen halls more! The delusion begins 
to fade. These are pictures merely. Beautiful ones, 
however! If language could convey to your eye the 
impressions that this waste and wealth of beauty have 
conveyed to mine, I would write of every picture. 
There is not an indifl^erent one here. All Italy to- 
gether has not so many works by the Flemish mas- 
ters as are contained in this single gallery — certainly 
none so fine. A most princely fortune for many gen- 
erations must have been devoted to its purchase. 

I have seen seven or eight things in all Italy, by 
Corregio. They were the gems of the galleries in 
which they exist, but always small, and seemed to me 
to want a certain finish. Here is a Corregio, a large 
picture, and no miniature ever had so elaborate a 
beauty. It melts into the eye. It is a conception of 
female beauty so very extraordinary, that it seems to 
me it must become, in the mind of every one who sees 
it, the model and the standard of all loveliness. It is 
a nude Venus, sitting lost in thought, with Cupid 
asleep in her lap. She is in the sacred retirement of 
solitude, and the painter has thrown into her attitude 
and expression so speaking an unconsciousness of all 
presence, that you feel like a daring intruder while you 
gaze upon the picture. Surely such softness of color- 
mg, such faultless proportions, such subdned and vet 
eloquent richness of teint in the skin, was never before 
attained by mortal pencil. I am here, some five thou- 
sand miles from America, yet would I have made the 
voyage but to raise my standard of beauty by this rav- 
ishing image of woman. 

In the circle of Italian galleries, one finds less of 
female beauty, both in degree and in variety, than his 
anticipations had promised. Three or four heads at 
the most, of the many hundreds that he sees, are im- 
printed in his memory, and serve as standards in his 
future observations. Even when standing before the 
most celebrated pictures, one often returns to recollec- 
tions of living beauty in his own country, by which 
the most glowing head of Titian or the Veronese suf- 
fer in comparison. In my own experience this has 
been often true, and it is perhaps the only thing in 
which my imagination of foreign wonders was too 
fervent. To this Venus of Corregio's, however, I 
unhesitatingly submit all knowledge, all conception 
even, of female loveliness. I have seen nothing in 
life, imagined nothing from the descriptions of poets, 
that is any way comparable to it. It is matchless. 

In one of the last rooms the servitor unlocked two 
handsome cases, and showed me, with a great deal of 
circumstance, two heads by Denner. They were an 
old man and his wife^-two hale, temperate, good old 
country gossips— but so curiously finished ! Every 
pore was painted. Vou coUDted the stiff stumps of 
the goodman's beaid m you might Uioae of ft lifing 



person, till you were tired. Every wrinkle looked aa 
if a month bad been spent in elaborating it. The man 
said they were extremely valuable, and I certainly 
never saw anything more curiously and perhaps use- 
lessly wrought. 

Near them was a capital picture of a drunken fellow, 
sitting by himself and laughing heartily at his own per- 
formance on the pipe. It was irresistible, and I join- 
ed in the laugh till the long suite of halls rung again. 

Landscapes by Van Delen — such as I have seen 
engravings of in America, and sighed over as unreal— 
the skies, the temples, the water, the soft mountains, 
the distant ruins, seemed so like the beauty of a dream. 
Here, they recall to me even lovelier scenes in Italy^ 
atmospheres richer than the painter's pallet can imi- 
tate, and ruins and temples whose ivy-erown and mel- 
ancholy grandeur are but feebly copied at the best. 

Come, Karl ! I am bewildered with these pictures. 
You have twenty such galleries in Vienna, you say ! 
I have seen enough for to-day, however, and we will 
save the Belvidere till to-morrow. Here I pay the 
servitor, and the footman, and the porter, and let us 
get into the open air. How common look your Vi- 
ennese after the celestial images we have left behind ! 
And, truly, this is the curse of refinement. The faces 
we should have loved else, look dull ! The forms 
that were graceful before, move somehow heavily. I 
have entered a gallery ere now, thinking well of a face 
that accompanied me, and I have learaed indifference 
to it, by sheer comparison, before coming away. 

We return through the Kohlmarkel^ one of the most 
fashionable streets of Vienna. It is like a fancy-baU. 
Hungarians, Poles, Croats, Wallachians, Jews, Molda« 
vians, Greeks, Turks, all dressed in their national and 
striking costumes, promenade up and down, smoking 
all, and none exciting the slightest observation. Evenr 
third window is a pipe-shop^ and they show, by their 
splendor and variety, the expensiveness of the passion. 
Some of them are marked "two hundred dollars.** 
The streets reek with tobacco smoke. You never 
catch a breath of untainted air within the Olaeis. 
Your hotel, your caf<^, your coach, your friend, are 
all redolent of the same disgusting oidor. 



LETTER LXXVI. 

THE PALACE OF SCHOENBHUNN — HIETZINO, THE SUUUXB 
RETREAT OF THE WEALTHY VIENNESE — COtJNTHT- 
H0TJ8E OF THE AMERICAN CONSTTL— SPECIMEN OF FURB 
DOMESTIC HAPPINFSS IN A GERMAN FABULT — SPLENDID 
VILLAGE BALL — SUBSTANTIAL FARE FOR THE LADIS8 
— CtJRIOtTS FASHION OF CUSHIONING THE WINDOWS — 
GERMAN GRIEF — THE UPPER BELVIDERE PALACE — 
ENDLESS QUANTITY OF PICTURES. 

Drove to Schoenhrunn. It is a prhicely palace, some 
three miles from the city, occupied at present by the 
emperor and his court. Napoleon resided here during 
his visit to Vienna, and here his son died — the two 
circumstances which alone make it worth much trou- 
ble to see. The afternoon was too cold to hope to 
meet the emperor in the grounds, and being quite 
satisfied with drapery and modem paintings, I content- 
ed myself with having driven through the court, and 
kept on to Hietring. 

This is a small village of country-seats within an 
hour*s drive of the city — another Jamaica-Plains, or 
Dorchester in the neighborhood of Boston. It is the 
summer retreat of most of the rank and fashion of 
Vienna. The American consul has here a charming 
country-house, buried in trees, where the few of our 
countrymen who travel to Austria find the most hospi* 
table of welcomes. A bachelor friend of mine from 
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fiimily. I was struck with the Americamsm of their 
manners. The husband and wife, a female relative 
and an intimate friend of the femily, were sitting in the 

5arden engaged in grave, quiet, sensible conversation, 
^hey had passed the afternoon together. Their man- 
ners were affectionate to each other, but serious and 
respectful. When I entered, they received me with 
kindness, and the conversation was politely changed to 
French, which they all spoke fluently. Topics were 
started, in which it was supposed I would be interested, 
and altogether the scene was one of the simplest and 
purest domestic happiness. This seems to you, I dare 
say, like the description of a very common thing, but I 
have not seen such a one before since I left my coun- 
try. It is the first family I have found in two yean* 
travel who lived in, and seemed sufficient for, them- 
selves. It came over me with a kind of feeling of 
refreshment. 

In the evening there was a ball at a public room in 
the village. It was built in the rear of a caft, to which 
we paid about thirty cents for entrance. I was not 

5repared for the splendor with which it was got up. 
!'he hall was very large and of beautiful proportions, 
built like the interior of a temple, with columns on the 
four sides. A partition of glass divided it from a sup- 
per-room equally Is^rge, in which were set out perhaps 
fifty tables, furnished with a carte, from which each 
person ordered his supper when he wished it, after the 
fashion of a restaurant. The best band in Vienna 
filled the orchestra, led by the celebrated Stratus^ who 
has been honored for his skill with presents from half 
the monarchs of Europe. 

The ladies entered, dressed in perfect taste, a la 
Parigienne^ but the gentlemen (hear it, Basil Hall and 
Mrs. Troliope !) catne in frock coats and boots, and 
danced with their hats on ! It was a public ball, and 
there was, of course, a great mixture of society ; but I 
was assured that it was attended constantly by the most 
respectable people of the inllage, and was as respecta- 
ble as anything of the kind in the middle classes. 
There were, certainly, many ladies in the company of 
elegant manners and appearance, and among the gen- 
tlemen I recognised two attadUs to the French em- 
bassy, whom I had known in Paris, and several Austrian 
Sentlemen of rank were pointed out to me among the 
ancers. The galopade and the waltz were the only 
dances, and dirty boots and hats to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it was the best waltzing I ever saw. They 
danced with a sotd. 

The best part of it was the supper* They danced 
and eat— danced and eat, the evening through. It 
was quite the more important entertainment of the two. 
The most delicate ladies present returned three and 
four times to the supper, ordering fried chicken, salads, 
cold meats, and beer, again and again, as ijf every 
waltz created a fresh appetite. The bill was called 
for, the ladies assisted in making the change, the tankard 
was drained, and off they strolled to the ball-room to 
engage with renewed spirit in the dance. And these, 
positively, were ladies who, in dress, manners, and mod- 
est demeanor, might pass uocriticised in any society 
tn the world ! Their husbands and brothers attended 
them, and no freedom was attempted, and I am sure it 
would not have been permitted even to speak to a lady 
without a formal Introduction. 

We left most of the company supping at a late hour, 
and I drove into the city, amused with the ball, and 
reconciled to any or all of the manners which travellers 
in America find so peculiarly entertaining. 

These cold winds from the Danube have giyen me 
a rheumatism. I was almost reconciled to it this 
morning, however, by a curtain-scene which I should 
have missed but for its annoyance. I had been driven 
out of my bed at daylight, and was walking my room 
between the door and the windowt when a violMtt 



knocking in the street below arrested my attention. 
A respectable family occupies the house opposite, con- 
sisting of a father and moUier and three daughters, the 
least attractive of whom has a lover. I can not well 
avoid observing them whenever I am in mj room, for 
evenr house in Vienna has a leaning cushion on the 
window for the elbows, and the ladies of all classes are 
upon them the greater part of the day. A handsome 
carriage, servants in liveiy, and other circumstances, 
leave no doubt in my mind that my neighbors are rather 
of the better class. 

The lover stood at the street door with a cloak on 
his arm, and a man at his side with his portmanteau. 
He was going on a journey and had come to take leave 
of his mistress. He was let in by a gaping servant, 
who looked rather astonished at the hour he had chosen 
for his visit, but the drawing-room windows were soon 
thrown open, and the lady made her appearance with 
her hair in papers and other marks of a hasty toilet 
My room is upon the same floor, and as I paced to and 
fro, the narrowness of the street in a manner forced 
them upon my observation. The scene was a very 
violet one, and the lady's tears flowed without restraint. 
After twenty partings at least, the lover scarce getting 
to the door before he returned to take another embrace, 
he finally made his exit, and the lady threw herself on 
a sofa and hid her face— for five minutes ! I had began 
to feel for her, although her swollen eyes added very 
unnecessarily to her usual plainness, when she rose 
and rang the bell. The servant appeared and disap- 
peared, and in a few minutes returned with a ham, a 
loaf of bread, and a mug of beer ! and down sets my 
sentimental miss and consoles the agony of parting 
with a meal that I would yenture to sulMtitute in quan- 
tity for any working man's lunch. 

I went to bed and rose at nine, and she was sitting 
at breakfast with the rest of the family, playing as good 
a knife and fork as her sisters, though, I must admit, 
with an expression of sincere melancholy in her coun- 
tenance. 

The scene, I am told by my friend the consul, was 
perfectly German. They eat a great deal, he says, in 
affliction. The poet writes :— 

** They are the sUent grieft which cat the heart-strings." 

For silent read hungry. 

The Upper Bdmdere, a palace containing eighteen 
large rooms, filled with pictures. This is the imperial 
gallery and the first in Austria. How can I give yon 
an idea of perhaps hY% hundred masterpieces ! i on 
see here now, and by whom Italy has been strip- 
ped. They have bought up all Flanders one would 
think, too. In one room here are are twenty-eight 
superb Vandykes. Austria, in fact, has been growiDg 
rich while every other nation on the continent has 
been growing poor, and she has purchased the treas* 
ures of half the world at a discount.* 

It is wearisome writing of pictures, one's language 
is so limited. I must mention one or two in this col- 
lection, however, and I will let you off entirely on the 
Esterhazy, which is nearly as fine. 

Cleopatra dying. She is represented younger than 
usual and with a more fragile and less queenly style of 
beauty than is common. It is a fair slight creature of 
seventeen, who looks made to depend for her very 
breath upon affection, and is dying of a broken hesrt. 
It is painted with great feeling, and with a soft and de- 
lightftil tone of color which is peculiar to the artist. 
It is the third of Quido Cagnacci's pictures that I bave 

* Besides the three nlleries of the Belvidere, Leicbsten- 
stein, and Esterhazy, i^iich contain as many choice mast^ 
as Rome and Florence together, the guide-book refers the 
traveller to Azfy-/otir private galleries of oil paintinss, weU 
worth his ettentioa, and to twenty^five private collections of 
eDgravings and antiquities. We shall soon be obliged to go to 
Vienna to study the aru, at this rate. They have ooly no 
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•eeo. One was the gem of a gallery at Bologna, and 
was bought last summer by Mr. Cabot of Boston. 

The wife of Potiphar is usually represented as a 
woman of middle age, with a full voluptuous person. 
She is so drawn, I remember, in the famous picture in 
the Barberini palace at Rome, said to be the most ex- 
pressive thing of its kind m Uie world. Here is a 
painting, less dangerously expressive of passion, but 
lull of beauty. Sue is eighteen at the most, fair, del- 
icate, and struggles with the slender boy, who seems 
scarce older than herself, more like a sister from whom 
a miscbievous brother has stolen something in sport. 
Her partly disclosed figure has all the incomplete 
slightness of a girl. The handsome features of Jo- 
seph express mora embarrassment than anger. The 
habitual courtesy to his lovely mistress is still there, 
his glance is just averted from the snowy bosom tow- 
ard which he is drawn, but in the firmly curved Up tlie 
sense of duty sits clearly defined, and evidently will 
triumph. I have forgotten the painter's name. His 
model must have been some innocent girl whose mod- 
est beauty led him away from his subject. Called by 
another name the picture were perfect. 

A portrait of Count Wallenstein, by Vandyke. It 
looks a man, in the fullest sense of the word. The 
pendant to it is the Countess Turentaxis, and she is a 
woman he might well have loved— calm, lof%y, and 
pure. They are pictures I should think would have 
an influence on the character of those who saw them 
habitually. 

Here is a curious picture by Sohnoes — M^^topk' 
des tempting FatuL The scholar sits at bis table, 
with a wack letter volume open before him, and appa- 
ratus of all descriptions around. The devil has en- 
tered in the midst of his spectilations, dressed in 
black like a professor, and stands waiting the decision 
of Faust, who gazes intently on the manuscript held 
in his hand. His fingers are clenched, his eyes start 
from his head, his feet are braced, and the devil eyes 
him with a side glance, in which malignity and satis- 
fiiction are admirably mingled. The features of Faust 
are emaciated, and show the agitation of hb soul vevy 
powerfully. The points of his compasses, globes, and 
mstruments, emit electric sparks toward the infernal 
visiter; his lamp burns blue, and the picture altogeth- 
er has the most diabolical efilect. It is quite a Targe 
painting, and just below, by the same artist, hangs a 
small, simple, sweet Madonna. It is a singular con- 
trast in subiects by the same hand. 

A portrait of the Princess Esterhasy, by Angelica 
Kanffmau— a beautiful woman, painted in the pure, 
touching style of that interesting artist. 

Then comes a Cleopatra dropping ike pearl into Oie 
cup. How often, and how variously, and how admi- 
rably always, the Egyptian queen is painted ! I nev- 
er have seen an indifferent one. In this picture the 
painter seems to have lavished all he could conceive 
of female beauty upon his subject. She is a glorious 
creature. It reminds me of her own proud descrip- 
tion of herself, when she is reproaching Antony to one 
of her oiaids, in the ** The False One" of Beaumont 
and Fletcher :— - 



r" To preftr 



The lustre of a little trash, Arsinoe, 
Before the /^< qf love and eoul qf Imuty !" 

I have marked a great many pictures in this collec- 
tion I can not describe without wearying you, yet I feel 
unwilling to let them go by. A female, representing 
religion, feeding a dove from a cup, a most lovely thing 
by Guide ; portraits of Gerard Douw and Rembrandt, 
by themselves ; Bubens'a children, a boy and girl ten 
or twelve years of age, one of the most nnished paint- 
ings I ever saw, and entirely free from the common 
dropsical style of coloring of this artist ; another por- 
trait of OioTgioneU wt/e, the fiftieth that I have seen, 
at toast, yet a lace of which one would never become 



weary; a glowing landscape by Fischer, the first by 
this celebrated artist I have met ; and last (for this m 
mere catalogue*inaking), a large picture repreeentinf 
the sitting of the Englisk parliament in the time of 
Pitt. It contains about a hundred portraits, among 
which those of Pitt and Fox are admirable. The 
great prime minister stands speaking in the foreground, 
and Fox sits on the opposite side of the house listen- 
ing attentively with half a smile on his features. It is 
a curious picture to find in Vienna. 

One thing more, however--a Venus, by Lampi. It 
kept me a great while before it. She lies asleep on a 
rich couch, and, apparently in her dream, is pressing 
a rose to her bosom, while one delicate foot, carelessly 
thrown back, is half imbedded in a superb cushion 
supporting a crown and sceptre. It is a lie, by all ex- 
perience. The moral is false, but the {ucture is de- 
licious. 



LETTER LXXVII. 

DEPASTURE IBOII YIBNNA — ^XHS BIL-WAQOM — IIOTLBT 
QUALITY OF THB PA88BN6SBS — ^TBUIUXBKSTOBM JM 
THS H0X7NTAINS OF 8TT&IA— TBIE8TX — SHORT BXDi 
OF THE 6BRJIAVS — OROTTO OF ADELSBURO ; CUBIOUV 
BALL- ROOM IM THE CAYXRIf — ^NAUTICAL FRBPARA* 
TIQNS FOR A DANCE ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES 
SWEPT AWAT BY THE BORA— ITS BUCCE86FUL 1Xft» 
lUNATION. 

I LEFT Vienna at daylight in a diligence nearly «i 
capacious as a steamboat — inaptly called the eil-^wagoH* 
A Friuli count with a pair of cavalxy mustaches, his 
wife, a pretty Viennese of eighteen, scarce married a 
year, two fashionable looking young Russians, an Au^ 
trian midshipman, a fat Gratz lawyer, a trader firom 
the Danube, and a young Bavarian student, going to 
seek his fortune in £gypt, were my companions. The 
social habits of continental travellers had given mm 
thus much information by the end of the first post. 

We drove on with German regularitv, three dayi 
and three nights, eatinp; four meals a-day (and very 
good ones^, and improvmg hourly in our acquaintance* 
The Russians spoke all our languages. The Friulese 
and the Bavarian spoke everything but English, and 
the lad^, the trader, and the Gratis avocat^ were confined 
to their vernacular. It was a pretty idea of Babol 
when the conversation became generu. 

We were coursing the bank of a river, in one of tbs 
romantic passes of the mountains of Styria, with m 
dark thunder-storm gathering on the summit of % 
crag overhanging us. I was pointing out to one of 
my companions a noble ruin of a castle seated y^ry 
loftilv on the edge of one of the precipices, when a 
streak of the most vivid lightning shot straight upoa 
the northernmost turret, and the moment after several 
large masses rolled slowly down the mountain-side. 
It was so like the scenexy in a play, that I looked at 
my companion with half a doubt that it was some op- 
tical delusion. It reminded me of some of Martin's 
engravings. The sublime is so well imitated in our 
day that one is less suiprised than he would snmxMd 
when nature produces the reality. 

The nisht was very beautiful when we reached the 
summit of Uie mountain above Trieste. The new 
moon silvered the little curved bay below like a polish- 
ed shield, and right in the path of iU beams lay the 
two frigates like a painting. I must confess that the 
comfoitable cot swinging in the ward-room of the 
" United Sutes *' was the prominent thought in my 
mind as I gased upon the scene. The fatigue of 
three days and nights* hard driving liad dimmed my 
eye for the picturesque. Leaving my companions to i 
' "^ Digitized by VjOO Vie 
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the short beds* and narrow coverlets of a German ho- 
tel, 1 jumped into the Arst boat at the pier, and in a 
few miautee was alongside the ship. How musical is 
the hail of a sentnr in one*s native tongue, after a short 
habituatioo to the jargon of foreign languages ! 
** Boat ahoy !'* It made my heart leap. The officers 
had just returned from Venice, some over land by the 
Friuli and some by the steamer through the gulf, and 
were sitting round the table laughing with profession- 
al merriment over their various adventures. It was 
getting back to country and friends and home. 

I accompanied the commodore^s family yesterday in 
a visit to the Orotto of Adelshurg. It is about thirty 
miles back into the Friult mountains, near the prov- 
ince of Cariola. We arrived at the nearest tavern at 
three in the afternoon, and subscribing our names 
upon the raagistnite*s books, took four guides and the 
requisite number of torches, and started on foot. A 
half hour's walk brought us to a large, rushing stream, 
which, after turning a mill, disappeared with violence 
into the mouth of a broad cavern, sunk in the base of 
a mountain. An iron gate opened on the nearest side, 
and lighting our torches, we received an addition of 
half a dozen men to our party of guides, and entered. 
We descended for ten or fifteem minutes, through a 
eapacious gallery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, 
and feeling continually the drippings exuding from 
the roof, till by the echoing murmurs of dashing wa- 
ter we found ourselves approaching the bed of a sub- 
terraneous river. We soon emerged in a vast cavern, 
whose height, though we had twenty torches, was lost 
in the darkness. The river rushed dimly below us, at 
the depth of perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by 
a row of lamps, hung on a slight wooden bridge by 
which we were to cross to the opposite side. 

We descended by a long flight of artificial stairs, 
and stood upon the bridge. The wildness of the 
ecene is indescribable. A lamp or two glimmered 
Ihintly from the lofty parapet from which we had de- 
acended, the depth and breadth of the surrounding 
cave could only be measured by the distance of the 
•elioes of the waters, and beneath us leaped and 
foamed a dark river, which sprang from its invisible 
ehannel, danced a moment in the faint light of our 
lamps, and was lost asain instantly in darkness. It 
brought with it, from the green fields through which 
it had come, a current of soft warm air, peculiarly de- 
lightful after the chilliness of the other parts of the 
eavern; there was a smell of new-mown hay in it 
which seemed lost in the tartarean blackness around. 

Our guides led on, and we mounted a Ions staircase 
an the opposite side of the bridge. At the head of it 
atood a kind of monument, engraved with the name 
of the emperor of Austria, by whose munificence the 
staircase had been cut and the conveniences for stran- 
gers provided. We turned hence to the right, and 
antered a long succession of natural corridors, roofed 
with stalactites, with a floor of rock and mud, and so 
even and wide that the lady under my protection had 
seldom occasion to leave my arm. In the narrowest 
part of it, the stalactites formed a sort of reversed 
grove, with the roots in the roof. They were of 
a snowy white, and sparkled brilliantly in the light of 
the torches. One or. two had reached the floor, and 
formed slender and beautiful sparry columns, upon 
which the names of hundreds of visiters were written 
la pencil. 

The spars grew white as we proceeded, and we were 
coDstaaily emerging into large halls of the size of hand- 
some drawing-rooms, whose glittering roofs, and sides 

•A Gernan bed is new over five feet in length, and pro- 
porttooately nanrow. The sheeu. biankeu, and coverlets, an 
cot exactly to the size of the bed's surfaet^ so that there is 
BO tucking viu The bed-dothes seem made for cradles. It 
Is easy to imagiM bowa tall person sleeps in them. 



lined with fantastic columns, seemed like the brilliant 
frost-work of a crystallized cavern of ice. Some of 
the accidental formations of the stalagmites were very 
curious. One large area was filled with them of the 
height of small plants. It was called by the guides 
the ** English Garden.'* At the head of another sa- 
loon, stood a throne, with a stalactite canopy above it, 
so like the work of art, that it seemed as if 'the sculp- 
tor had but left the finishing undune. 

We returned part of the way we had come, and 
took another branch of the grotto, a little more on the 
descent. A sign above inK>rmed us that it was the 
** road to the infernal regions.*' We walked on an hour 
at a quick pace, stopping here and there to observe 
the oddity of the formations. In one place, the sta- 
lactites had enclosed a room, leaving only small open- 
ings between the columns, precisely like the grating 
of a prison. In another, the ceiling lifted out of the 
reach of toreh-light, and far above us we heard the 
deep-toned beat as upon a mufiled-bell. It was a thin 
circular sheet of spar, called **the bell," to which one 
of the guides had mounted, striking upon It with a bil- 
let of wood. 

We came after a while to a deeper descent, which 
opened into a magnificent and spacious ball. It is 
called " the ballroom," and used as such once a year, 
on the occasion of a certain Illyrran fesia. The floor 
has been cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides are 
ornamented beyond all art with glittering spars, a nat- 
ural gallery with a balustrade of stalactites contains 
the orchestra, and side-rooms are all around where 
supper might be laid, and dressing-rooms oflfered in 
the style of a palace. I can imagine nothing more 
magnificent than such a scene. A literal description 
of it even would read like a fairy tale. 

A little farther on, we came to a perfect representa- 
tion of a waterfall. The impregnated water had fallen 
on a declivity, and with a slightly ferruginous tinge of 
yellow, poured over in the most natural resemblance 
to a cascade after a rain. We proceeded for ten or 
fifteen minutes, and found a small room like a chapel, 
with a pulpit, in which stood one of the guides, who 
gave us, as we stood beneath, an Illyrian exhortation. 
There was a sounding-board above, and I have seen 
pulpits in old gothic churches that seemed at a first 
glance, to have less method in their architecture. The 
last thing we reached, was the most beautiful. From 
the cornice of a long gallery, hung a thin, translucent 
sheet of spar, in the graceful and waving folds of a cur- 
tain; with a lamp behind, the hand could be seen 
through any part of it. It was perhaps twenty feet in 
length, and hung five or six feet down from the roof 
of the cavern. The most singular part of it was the 
fringe. A ferruginous stain ran throngh it from one 
end to the other, with the exactness of a dntwn line, 
and thence to the curving edge a most delicate rose- 
teint faded gradually down like the last flush of sunset 
through a silken curtain. Had it been a work of art, 
done in alabaster, and stained with the pencil, it would 
have been thought admirable. 

The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet were 
wet, and the air of the cavern was too chill. We were 
at least four miUs^ they told us, from the entrance, 
having walked briskly for upward of two hours. The 
grotto is said to extend ten miles under the moun- 
tains, and has never been thoroughly explored. Par- 
ties have started with provisions, and passed forty-eight 
hours in it without finding the extremity. It seems 
to me that any city I ever saw might be concealed in 
its caverns. 1 have often tried to conceive of the grot- 
toes of Antiparos, and the celebrated caverns of our 
own country, but I received here an entuely new idea 
of thfe possibility of space under ground. There is no 
conceiving it unseen. The river emerjtes on the other 
skle of the mountain, seven or eight miles from its first 



entrance. 
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We supped and slept at the liule atbergo of the vil- 
lage, and returned the neat day to an early dinner. 

TaissTE A ball on board the United States. The 

guus were run out of the ports; the main and miaen- 
masts were wound with red and while bunting; the 
capstan was railed with arms and wreathed with 
floorers; the wheel was tied with nose-gays; the 
American eagle stood against the mainmast, with a 
star of midshipmen's swords glittering above it ; fes- 
toons of evergreens were laced through the rigging ; 
the companion-way was arched with hoops of green 
leaves and roses ; the decks were tastefully chalked ; 
the commodore's skylight was piled with cushions and 
covered with red damuk for an oUoman ; seats were 
laid along from one carronade to the other; and the 
whole was enclosed with a temporary tent lined 
throughout with showy flags, and studded all over 
with bouqueu of all the flowers of lllyria. Chande- 
liers made of bayonets,- battle-lanterns, and candles in 
any quantity, were dis|X)sed all over the hall. A splen- 
did supper was set out on the guu-deck below, draped 
in with flags. Our own and the Constellation's boats 
were to be at the pier at nine o'clock to bring off the 
ladies, and at noon everything promised of the brightest. 

First, about four in the auernoon came up a saucy- 
looking cloud from the westernmost peak of the Friuli. 
Then followed from every point toward the north, an 
extending edge of a broad solid black sheet which rose 
with the regularity of a curtain, and began to send 
down a wii^ upon us which made us look anxiously 
to our ball-room bowlines. The midshipmen were all 
forward, watching it fiom the forecastle. The lieu- 
tenants were in the gangway, watching it from the 
ladder. The commodore looked seriously out of the 
larboard cabin port. It was as grave a ship's company 
as ever looked out for a shipwreck. 

The country about Trieste is shaped like a bellows, 
and the city and harbor lie in the nose. They have 
a wind that comes down through the valley, called the 
*'bora,'* which several times in the year is strong 
enough to lift people from their feet. We could see, 
by the clouds of dust on the mountain roads, that it 
was coming. At six o'clock the shrouds began to 
creak ; tiie white tops flew from the waves in showers 
o( spray, and the roof of our sea-palace began to shiver 
in the wind. There was no more hope. We had 
waited even too long. All hands were called to take 
down the chandehers, sword-stais, and ottomans, and 
before it was half done, the storm was upon us ; the 
bunting was flying and flapping, the nicely-chalked 
decks were swashed with rain, and strown with leaves 
of flowers, and the whole structure, the taste and labor 
of the ship's company for two days, was a watery wreck. 

Lieutenant C ,who had had the direction of the 

whole, was the officer of the deck. He sent for his 
pea-jacket, and leaving him to pace out his watch 
among the ruins of his imagination, we went below to 
get early to bed, and forget our disappointment in sleep. 

The next morning the sun rose without a veil. The 
*^blne Friult*' looked clear and fresh; the southwest 
wind came over softly from the shore of Italy, and we 
commenced rettieving our disaster with elastic spirit. 
Nothing had sufiered seriously except the flowers, and 
boats were despatched ashore for fresh supplies, while 
the awnings were Med higher and wider than before, 
the bright-colored flags replaced, the arms polished 
and arraoced in improved order, and the decks re- 
chalked wuh new devices. At six in the evening ev- 
erything was swept up, and the ball-room astonished 
even ounielves. It was the prettiest place for a dance 
in the world. 

The ship has an admirable band of twenty Italians, 
collected from Naples and other poru, and a fanciful 
orchestra was rabed for them on the larboard side of 
the mainmast* They struck up a nmch as the fint 



boatful of ladies stepped upon the deck, and in the 
course of half an hour the waltzing commenced with 
at least two hundred couples, while the ottoman and 
seats under the hammock-cloths were filled withspee- 
tatora. The frigate has a lofty poop, and there was 
room enough upon it for two quadrilles after it had 
served as a reception-room. It was edged with a tem- 
porary balustrade, wreathed with flowers and studded 
with lights, and the cabin beneath (on a level with the 
main ball-room), was set out with card-tables. From 
the gangway entrance, the scene was Uke a brilliant 
theatrical baUet. 

An amusing part of it was the sailors' imitation on 
the forward decks. They had taken the waste shrub- 
bery and evergreens, of which there was a great quaur 
tity, and had formed a sort of grove, extending all 
round. It was arched with festoons of leaves, with 
quantities of fruit tied anions them ; and over the en- 
trance was suspended a rough picture of a frigate with 
the inscription, ** Free trade and sailors' righU." The 
forecastle was ornamented with cutlasses and one or 
two nautical transparencies, with pistols and miniature 
ships interspersed, and the whole lit up handsomely. 
The men were dressed in their white duck trowseni 
and blue jackets, and sat round on the guns playing at 
draughts, or listenihg to the music, or gazing at the 
ladies constantly promenading fore and aft, and to m# 
this was one of the most interesting parts of the spec- 
tacle. Five hundred weather-beaten and manly faces 
are a fine sight anywhere. 

The dance went gayly on. The reigning belle was 
an American, but we had lovely women of all nations 
among our guests. There are several wealthy Jewish 
families in Trieste, and their dark-eyed daughters, wo 
may say at this distance, are full of the thoughtful 
loveliness peculiar to the race. Then we had lUyrians 
and Germans, and — Terpsichore be our witness — how 
they danced ! My travelling; companion, the Count 
of Friuli, was there; and his little Viennese wife* 
though she spoke no Christian language, danced at 
featly as a fairv. Of strangers passing through the 
Trieste, we had several of distinction. Among them 
was a fascinating Milanese marchioness, a relative of 
Manzoni's, the novelist (and as enthusiastic and elo- 
quent a lover of her country as I ever listened to oa 
the subject of oppressed Italy), and two handsome 
young men, the counts Neipperg, sons-in-law to Maria 
Louisa, who amused themselves as if they had seen 
nothing better in the little dutchy of Parma. 

We went below at midnight to supper, and the ladiee 
came up with renewed spirit to the dance. It was a 
brilliant scene indeed. The officers of both ships, in 
full uniform, the gentlemen from shore, mostly mili- 
tary, in full dress, the gayety of the bright red bunting, 
laced with white and blue, and studded, wherever they 
would stand, with flowers, and the really uncommon 
number of beautiful women, with the foreign featuree 
and complexions so rich and captivating to our eyes, 
produced altogether an effect unsurpassed by anything 
1 have ever seen even at the court fetes of Europe. 
The daylight gun fired at the close of a galopade^ 
and the crowded boats pulled ashore with their lovely 
freight by the broad light of morning. 



LETTER LXXVIII. 

TRHESTB, ITS EXTENSIVB COUMERCE — ^HOSXTTALITT OF 
MB. MOOBE — ^BUFNS OF POL A — IMMENSE AlIFHITUEATRB 
— ^VILLAGE OF POLA — COAST OF DALMATIA, OF AFtJLXA 
AND CALABRIA — OTRANTO — SAILS FOB THE ISLES OF 
GBEECE. 

Triestk is certainly a most agreeable place. Its. 
streets are beautifully paved and dean, its houses new ( 
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aod well built, and its shops as handsome and as well 
stocked with every variety of thing as those of Paris. 
Its immense commorce brings all nations to its port, 
and it is quite the commercial centre of the continent. 
The Turk smokes cross-legged in the cafi^ the English 
merchant has his box in the country and his snug 
establishment in town, the Italian has his opera and 
his wife her cavalier, the Yankee captain his respects* 
ble boarding-house, and the German his four meals a 
day at a hotel died brown with tobacco. Every nation 
te at home in Trieste. 

The society is beyond what is common in a European 
mercantile city. The English are numerous enough 
to support a church, and the circle, of which our 
hospitable consul is the centre, is one of the most 
refined and agreeable it has been my happiness to 
meet. The friends of Mr. Moore have pressed every 
possible civility and kindness upon the commodore 
and his officers, and his own house has been literally 
«ur home on shore. It is the curse of this volant life, 
otherwise so attractire, that its frequent partings are 
bitter in proportion to its good fortune. We make 
friends but to lose them. 

We eot under way with a light breese this morning, 
and stole gently out of the bay. The remembrance 
of a thousand kindnesses made our anchors YiH hearily. 
We waved our handkerchiefs to the consul, whose 
balconies were filled with his charming family watching 
our departure, and, with a freshening wind, disappeared 
around the point, and put up our helm for Pola. 

The riMM of Pola^ though among the first in the 
world, are seldom visited. The? lie on the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, at the head of a superb natural 
bay, far from any populous town, and are seen only by 
the chance trader who hugs the shore for the land- 
breeze, or the Albanian robber who looks down upon 
them with wonder from the mountains. What their 
age is I can not say nearly. The country was con- 
quered by the Romans about one hundred years before 
tne time of our Savior, and the amphitheatre and tem- 
ples were probably erected soon after. 

We ran into the bay, with the other frigate close 
astern, and anchored off a small green island which 
•huts in the inner harbor. There is deep water up 
to the ancient town on either side, and it seems as if 
nature had amused herself with constructing a harbor 
incapable of improvement. Pola lay about two miles 
from the sea. 

It was just evening, and we deferred our visit to the 
niins tiU morning. The majestic amphitheatre stood 
on a gentle ascent, a mile from the ship, goldenly 
bright in the flush of sunset ; the pleasant smell of the 
shore stole over the decks, and the bands of the two 
frigates played alternately the evening through. The 
receding mountains of Istria changed their light blue 
veils gradually to gray and sable, and with the pure 
•tars of these enchanted seas, and the shell of a new 
moon bending over Italy in the west, it was such a 
night as one remembrances like a friend. The Con- 
stellation was to part from us here, leaving us to pursue 
our voyage to Greece. There were those on board 
who had brightened many of our ** hours ashore," in 
these pleasant wanderings. We pulled back to our 
own ship, after a farewell visit, widi regrets deepened 
by crowds of pleasant remembrances. 

The next morning we pulled ashore to the ruins. 
Thfr^phitheatre was close upon the sea, and,<o my 
surprise and pleasure, there was qo cicerone^ -A con- 
templative donkey was grazing under the walls, but 
there was no other living creature near. Wjb looked 
at its Tast circular wall with astonishment. Tfi^jcoli- 
•eum at Rome, a larger building of the same descrip- 
tion, is, froni the outside, much less imposing* The 
whole exterior wall, a circular pile one hundred feet 
Ugli in front, aod of immense blocks of marble and 



maite, is as perfect as when the Eoosaa workman 
hewed the last stone. The interior has boon nearly 
all removed. The well-hewn blocks of the many rows 
of seats were too tempting, like those of Rome, to the 
barbarians who were bnUding near. The circle of the 
arena, in which the gladiators and wild beasto of these 
then new-conquered provinces fought, is still marked 
by the foundations of its barrier. It sieasuras two 
hundred and twenty-three feet. Beneath it is a broad 
and deep canal, running toward the sea, filled with 
marble colunms, still erect upon their pedootaio, used 
mobably for the introduction of wateribrthe naumachia. 
The whole circumference of the amphitheatre is twelve 
hundred and fifty-six feet, and the tnicknees of the ex- 
terior wall seven feet six inches. Its sfafl|ie is oblong, 
the length being four hundred and thirtv-aiz feet, and 
the breadth three hundred and 6Str, The measure- 
ments were taken by the captain's ordeis, and are doubt- 
less critically correct. 

We loitered about the ruins several houro, finding 
in every direction the remains of th6 dilapidated in- 
terior. The sculpture upon the ftJlen capitals and 
fragments of frieze was in the highest style of ornament. 
The arena is overgrown with rank grass, and the crevi- 
ces in the walls are filled with flowers. A Tineyan), 
with its large blue grape just within a week of ripe- 
ness, encircles the rear of the amphitheatre. The 
boafs crew were soon among them, much better amu- 
sed than they could have been by all the antiquities in 
Istria. 

We walked from the amphitheatre to the town ; a 
miserable village built around two antique temples, 
one of which still stands alone, with its fine corinthian 
colcmans, looking just ready to crumble. The other 
is incorporated barbarously with the guard-house of 
the place, and is a curious mixtureof beautiful sculpture 
and dirty walls. The pediment, which is still perfect, 
in the rear of the building, is a piece of carving, worthy 
of the choicest cabinet of Europe. The thieveries 
from the amphitheatro aro easily detected. Thero is 
scaroe a beggar's house in the village, that does not 
show a bit or two of sculptural marble upon its front. 

At the end of the village stands a triumphal arch, 
recording the conquests of a Roman consul. Its front, 
toward the town, is of Parian marble, beautifully 
chiselled. One recognises the solid magnificence of 
that glorious nation, when he looks on these relics oi 
their distant conquests, almost perfect after eighteen 
hundred yean. It seems as if the foot-print of a Roman 
were eternal. 

We stood out of the little bay, and with a fifesh 
wind, ran down the coast of Dalmatia, and then crosi- 
ing to the Italian side, kept down the ancient shore of 
Apulia and Calabria to the mouth of the Adriatic. I 
have been looking at the land with the glass, as we ran 
smoothly along, counting castle after castle built boldly 
on the sea, and behind them, on the green hills, the 
thickly built villages, with their smoking chimneys and 
tall spires, pictures of fertility and peace. • It was upon 
these shores that the Barbary corsairs descended so 
often during the last century, carrying off for eastern 
harems, the lovely women of Italy, we aro just off 
Otranto, and a noble old castle stands fit>wning from 
the extremity of the Cape. We could throw a shot 
into its embrasures as we pass. It might be (he «* Castle 
of Otranto,** for the romantic looks it has fi«m the sea. 

We have out-sailed the Constellation, or we should 
part from her here. Her destination is France ; and 
we should be to-morrow amid the *Ides of Greece. 
The pleasure of realising the cIomic dreams of one*s 
boyhood, is not to be expressed in a line. I look for- 
ward to the succeeding month or two as to the ^* red- 
letter*' chapter of my life. Whatever I may find the 

* It was to this point (the ancient Hydrantom) that Pyrrbu 
proposed to ballda bridge iWNtn Greece--on<y sixty miles ! He 
&s sgve d losMe oftan ia i iji l iM i l 
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ffMSity, mj heart Yam gfowod mwradr and deHgktflrily 
with the anticipatioD. Ceinmo<K>re Pattenon is, 
Ibrtnoately Un me, a aeholar aod a jndtcioua lover •f 
the arte, and loeesno opportunity, ooneisteatly wHIi his 
daty, to giro his officers the means of examining the 
eurions and the beautifnl in these interesting seas. 
The cruise, thus far, has been one of continually ming- 
led pleasure and instruction, and the hest of it, by every 
aasocifttion of our early days, is to come. 
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TUM lOmAlf ISSUh—LORD AKO XADT ZIU«BHT— €Oa« 
FU— •EEBK All* ENOUSH BOLDURS-^-COCKllETlSM 
— ^TBE OAKDBirS 4>F AI.CIKOUS— ClfOUSH OFFICERS 
— ^ALBAiriABS— niOZIiaiO SAIiOlfOS, TBS OBBEK POET 
—•REEK LADIEB — OINNER WITB TBB ARTILLERT- 



This is proper dream-land. The '^Isle of Ca- 
lypso,'** folded in a drapery of Uue air, lies behind, 
&ltng in the distance, ** the Acroceraunian mountains 
of old name,*^ which caught Byron's eye as he entered 
CKpKece, are piled up before us on the ARnmiaa shore, 
and the Ionian sea is rippling under our bow, breath- 
ing, from every ware, of l£>mer, and Sappho, and 
**sad Penelope." Once more upon Childe Harold's 
footsteps. I closed the book at Rome, after following 
him for a summer through Italy, confessing, by many 
pleasant recollections, that 

«<Notiavmla 
Be wore bis ssadal aAtoon, and scallop shell." 

I resume it here, with the feeling of Thalaba when he 
caught sight of the green bird that led him through 
the desert. It lies open on my knee at the second 
canto, describing our position, even to the hour : 

** 'Twit on a QndMM antnmn's gentle eve 
Childe Barold hailed Leneadiit's cspe aftr ; 
A spot he looged to see, nor cared to leave." 

We shall lie off-and-on to-night, and eo in to Corfu 
IB the morning. Two Tnrkbh vesselMf-war, with 
die crescent flag flying, lie in a small cove a mile off, 
on the Albaaiaa shore, and by the discharge of mus- 
ketry our pilot pveoomes that they hare accompanied 
the sultan's tas-gatherer, who gets nothing from these 
wik) people without fighting for it. 



Tho eBtranee to Corfu is considered pretty, but the 
English flSji^ ftytDf OFer the forts, divested ancient 
Corcyra of its poetical associations. It looked to me 
a commonplace seaport, glaring ia the sun. The 
** (hardens of Alcinous" were here, but who could im- 
agine them, with a red-ooated sentry posted on every 
comer of the island. 

The lord high commissioner of the Ionian Isles, 
Lord Nugent, cane off to the ship this morning in a 
kind of Corfiate boat, called a <Scampavta, a greyhound- 
looking craft, carrying sail enough for a schooner. 
She cot the water like the wing of a swallow. His 
lordship was playing sailor, and was dressed like the 
mate of one of our coasters, and his manners were as 
bluff. He has a fine person, however, and is said to 
be a veiy elegant man when he chooses it. He is the 
author of the **Life and Times of John Hampden," 
and Whig, of course. Sonthey has lately reviewed 
him rather bittedy ia the Quartoriy. Lady N. is lit- 
erary, too, and they have written between them a book 
of tales called (I think) «• Legends of the Lilies," of 
which her ladyship's half is said to be the better. 

Went on shore for a walk. Qreeks and English 
* Faao» wfaksh dl^Qtss U with Goso, ne 



soldiers mix oddly togedier. The i 
end orowded with (hem In atioat equal proportions^ 
John BbD retains his red Hwe, and leami no Ofeek. 
We passed tibrough fbe Baear, and bad En^lsh was 
the universal fanguage. There is but one square in 
the town, and round its wooden fimce, enclosing a 
dusty area without a bhule of grass, were riding the 
Eugiish officers, whUe the regimental band played in 
the centre. A more arid and cheeriess mot never 
pained the eye. The appearance of the officers, re- 
taining all their Bond street elegance and mounted 
upon English hunters, was m singular contrast with 
the general sfaabbinesa of the homes and people. I 
went into a shop at a comer to inquire for the resi- 
dence of a gentleman to whom I had a letter. •• It's 
worry 'ot, &&," said a little red-laced woman behind 
the cotmter, as I went out« *' perhaps you'd like a glass 
of eater." It was odd to hear the wapping dialect in 
the ** isles of Greece." She sold green groceries, and 
wished roe to recommend her to the ^officers. Mrs. 
MatyFlaekU ^^groceiy" in the gardens of Alcinous. 

*• The wiM Albanian kirtled to the knee," walks 
through the streets of Corfu, looking unlike and supe- 
rior to everything about him. I met several in re- 
turning to the boat. Their cidt is very lofty, and the 
snow-white jvktamUa^ or kirtle, with its thousand folds, 
sways from side to side as they walk, with a most 
showy effect. Lord Byron was very much captivateMl 
with these people, whose capital (just across the strait 
from Corfu) he vkited onoe or twice m his travels 
through Greece. Those I have seen are all very tall, 
and have their prominent features, with keen eyes and 
limbs of the most muscular proportioas. The com- 
mon English soldiers look like brutes beside them. 

The placard of a theatre hung on the walls of a 
church. A fade piccnre of a battle between the 
Greeks and Turks hang above it, and beneath was 
written, in Italian, ^Hotufr the repretentatum of the 
immortal deeds of your hero Marco Sozzam*** It is 
singular that even a pack of slaves can And pleasure 
in a remembrance that reproaches every breath they 
draw. 

Called on Lord Nugent with the commodore. The 
governor, sailor, author, antiquary, nobleman (for he is 
all these, and a jockey, to boot), received us in a calico 
morning-frock, with his breast and neck bare, in a large 
library lumbered with half-packed antiquities and strewn 
with straw. Books, miniatures of his (family (a lovely 
one of Lady Nugent among them). Whig pamphlets, 
riding-whips, spurs, minends, hammer and nails, half- 
eaten cakes, plans of fortifications, printed invitations 
to his own balls and dinners, military reports, Turkish 
pistols, and, lasdy, his own just printed answer to Mr. 
Southey's review of his book, occupied the table. He 
was reading his own production when we entered. His 
lordship mentioned, with great apparent satisfaction, a 
cruise he had taken some years ago with Commodore 
Chauncey. The conversation was rather monologue 
than dialogue; his excellency seeming to think, with 
Lord Bacon, that '* the honorablest part of talk was to 
give the occasion, and then to moderate and pass to 
something else." He started a topic, exhausted and 
changed it with the same facili^ and rapidity wkh 
which he sailed his gcampavia. An engagement with 
the artillery-mess prevented my acceptance of an invi- 
tation to dine with him to-morrow, a circumstance I 
rather regret, as he is said to be, at his own table, one 
of the most polished and agreeable men of his time. 

Thank Heaven, revolutionsdo not affect the climate ! 
The isle that gave a shelter to the storm-driven Ulvs- 
ses is an Engluh barrack, but the same balmy air that 
fanned the blind eyes of old Homer blows over it still. . 
" The breeses," says Lander, beautifully, •* are the 
children of eternity." I never had the hair lifted so 
pleasantly from my temples as to-night, driving into 
thebleifor^theislttid. The 
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teens to hsTe been followed np by natare. Tbe iliodo- 
dendron, the tamarisk, the almond, cypress, olive, and 
fig, laiuriate in tbe sweetest beanty oTerywhere. 

There was a small party in the evening at the house 
of the gentleman who had driven me out, and among 
ether foreigners present were the count Dionisio Sal- 
omos, of Zante, and the Cavaliere Andrea Mustoxidi, 
both men of whom I had often heard. The first is 
almost the only modern Greek poet, and his ** hymns,*' 
principally patriotic, are in the common dialect of the 
conntrv, and said to be full of fire. He is an exces* 
sively handsome man, with large, dark eyes, almost ef- 
feminate in its softness. His features are of the clear- 
est Greek chiselling as faultless as a statue, and ars 
stamped with nature's most attractive marits of refine- 
ment and feeling. I can imagine Anacreon to have 
resembled him. 

Mustoxidi has been a conspicuous man in the late 
chapter of Grecian history. He was much trusted by 
Capo d*Ifltria, and among other things had the whole 
charge of his school at Egina. An Italian exile (a 
Modenese, and a veiy pleasant fellow), took me aside 
when I asked something of his history, and told roe a 
story of him, which proves either that he was a dis- 
honest man, or (no new truth) that conspicuous men 
are liable to be abused. A valuable donation of books 
was given by some one to the school library. They 
stood on the upper shelves, quite out of reach, and 
Mustoxidi was particular in forbidding all approach to 
them. Some time after his departure from the island, 
the library was committed to the charge of another 
person, and the treasures of the upper shelves were 
found to be^painted boards I His physiognomy 
would rather persuade me of the truth of the story. 
He is a small man, with a downcast look, and a sly, 
ffray eye, almost hidden by his projecting eyebrows. 
His features are watched in vain for an open expres- 
sion. 

The ladies of the party were principally Greeks. 
None of them were beautiful, but they had the mel- 
ancholy, retired expression of face which one looks 
for, knowing the histoiy of their nation. They are 
unwise eoouffh to abandon their frfcturesque national 
costume, and dress badlv in the European style. The 
servant-giris, with their hair braided into the folds of 
their turbans, and their open -laced bodices and sleeves 
are much more attractive to the stranger*s eye. The 
liveliest of the party, a little Zantiote giri of eighteen, 
with eyes and eyelashes that contradicted the merry 
laugh on her lips, sang us an Albanian song to the 
guitar, very sweetly. 

Dined to-tiay with the artillery-mess, in company 
with the commodore and some of his officers. In a 
place like this, the dinner naturally is the great cir- 
cumstance of the day. The inhabitants do not take 
kindly to their masters, and there is next to no society 
for the English. They sit down to their soup after 
the evening drive, and seldom rise till midnight. It 
was a gay dinner, as dinners will always be where the 
whole remainder of what the " day may bring forth" 
is abandoned to them,' and we parted from our hospit- 
able entertainers, after four or five hours ** measured 
with sands of gold.'* We must do the English the 
justice of confessing the manners of their ^t bred 
men to be the best in the world. It is inevitable that 
one should bear the remainder of the nation little 
love. Neither the one class nor the other, doubtless, 
will ever seek it at our hands. But mutual hospitality 
may soften so much of our intercourse as happens in 
the traveller's way, and without lovinc John Bull bet- 
ter, all in all, one soon finds out in Europe that the 
dog and the lion are not more unlike, than the race 
of bagmcn and runners with which our country is 
overrun, and the cultivated gentlemen of England. 

On my right sat a captain of the corps, who had 



spent the last summer at the Saratoga Springs. We 
found any number of mutual acquaintances, of course, 
and I was amused with the impressions which some 
of the fairest of my friends had made upon a man who 
had passed y«sn in the most culthrated society of Eu- 
rope. He liked America, with reservations. He pre- 
ferred our ladies to those of any other country ex- 
cept England, and he had found more dandies in 
one hour in Broadway than he should have met in a 
week in Regent-street. He gave me a racy scene or 
two from the City Hotel, in New York, but he doubt- 
ed if the frequenters of a public table in any countnr 
in the world were, on the whole, so well-mannered. If 
Americans were peculiar for anything, he thought it 
was for confidence in theoosehres and tobacco-chewiDg. 
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LETTER LXXX. 
CORFU— nvpopvLARmr op b&itish rulb— sufebsti* 

TiOM Of THE OEEEKS — ^ACCUBACT OF TUB DESCRIP- 
TIOMS IN THE ODTSSET— ADVANTAGE OF TBE 6BEEX 
C08TVHE->'THE PAXIAN ISLES — CAFB LEUCAS, OR 
SAPPHO'S LEAP — ^BAT OF NAVABINO, ANCIF.NT PT* 
LOS — ^HODON — COBAN's BAT — CAPE ST. ANOELO 

ISLE OF crrnEBA. 

CoRFi;. — Called on one of the officers of the tenth 
this morning, and found lying on his table two books 
upon Corfu. They were from the circulating Ubrary 
of the town, much thumbed, and contained the most 
unqualified strictures on the ISoglisb administration in 
the islands. In one of them, by a Count or Colonel 
Boig de St. Vincent, a Frenchman, the Corfiotes 
were taunted with their slavish submission, and called 
upon to shake off the yoke of British dominion in the 
most inflammatory language. Such books in Italy or 
France would be burnt by the hangman, and prohibi- 
ted on penalty of death. Here, with a haughty con- 
sciousness of superiority, which must be galling 
enough to aa Ionian who is capable of feeling, they 
circulate uncensured in two languages, and the officers 
of the abused government read them for their amuse- 
ment, and return them coolly to go their rounds 
among the people. They have twenty-five hundred 
troops upon the island, and they trouble themselves 
little about what is thought of them. They confess 
that their government is excessively unpoptilar, the 
officers are excluded from the native society, and the 
soldiers are scowled upon in the streeU. 

The body of St. Spiridion was carried through the 
streets of Coriu to-day, sittmg boh u(Nright in a sedan- 
chair, and accompanied by the whole population. He 
is the great saint of the Greek church, and such is his 
influence, that the English government thought prop- 
er, under Sir Frederick Adam*s administration, to 
compel the officers to walk in the procession. The 
saint was dried at his deaths and makes a neat, black 
mummy, sans eyes and nose, but otherwise quite per- 
fecU He was carried to-day by four men in a very 
splendid sedan, shaking from side to side arith the mo- 
tion, preceded, by one of tbe bands of music from the 
English regiments. Sick children were thrown under 
the feet of the bearers, half dead people brought to 
the doors as he passed, and every species of disgust- 
ing mummery practised. The show lasted about four 
hours, and was, on the whole, attended with mor^ 
marks of superstition than anything I found in Italy. 
I was told that the better educated Christians of tbe 
Greek church, disbelieve the saint's miracles. The 
whole body of the Corfiote ecclesiastics were in the 
procession, however. 
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I passed the first watch in the hammock-Dettinffs to- 
night, enjoyiog inexpresBibly the phenomena of this 
brilliaot climate. The stars seem burning like lamps 
in the absolute clearness of the atmosphere. Meteon 
shoot constantly with a slow liquid course, over the 
sky. The air comes off from the land laden with the 
breath of the wild thyme, and the water around the 
ship is another deep blue heaven, motionless with its 
studded constellations. The frigate seems suspended 
between them. 

We "have lit^ idea, while conning an irksome 
school-task, how strongly the " unwillinc lore " is 
rooting itself in the imagination, The frigate lies 
perhaps a half mile from the most interesting scenes 
of the Odyssey. I have been recalling from the long 
neglected stores of memory, the beautiful descriptions 
of the court of King Alcinous, and of the meetins of 
his matchless daughter with Ulysses. The whole 
web of ihe poet^s fable has gradually unwound, and 
the lamps ashore, and the outline of the hills, in the 
deceiving dimness of night, have entered into the de- 
lusion with the facility of a dream. Every scene in 
Homer may be traced to this day, the blind old poet*s 
topography was so admirable. It was over the point 
of land sloping down to the right, that the Princess 
Nausicaa, went with her handmaids to wash her bridal 
robes in the running streams, The description still 
guides the traveller to the spot where the damsels of 
the royal maid spread the linen on the grass, and com- 
menced the sports that waked Ulysses from his slum- 
bers in the bed of leaves. 

Ashore with one of the officers this morning, amu- 
sing ourselves with trying on dresses in a Greek taiIor*s 
shop. It quite pyts one out of conceit with tliese 
miserable European fashions. The easy and flowing 
jnktanilla, the unembarrassed leggins, the open sleeve 
of the collarless jacket leaving the throat exposed, 
and the handsome close-binding girdle from it, seems 
to me the very dress dictated by reason and nature. 
The richest suit in the shop, a superb red velvet, 
wrought with gold, was priced at one hundred and 
forty dollars. The more sober colors were much 
cheaper. A dress lasts several years. 

We made our farewell visits to the officers of the 
Enslish regiments, who had overwhelmed us with hos- 
piulity during our stay, and went on board to get unr 
dcr way with the noon breeze. We were accompa- 
nied to the ship, not as the hero of Homer, when he 
left the same port, by three damsels of the royal train, 
bearing, **4ine a tunic, another a rich casket, and a 
third bread and wine" for his voyage, but by M19. 
Thompson and Mrs. Wilson, soldiers* wives, and 
washerwomen, with baskets of hurriedly dried linen, 
pinned, every bundle, with a neat bill in shillings and 
half-pence 

Ulysses slept all the way from Corcyra to Ithaca. 
He lost a great deal of fine scenery. The passage 
between Corfu and Albania is beautiful. We ran 
past the southern cape of the island with a free wind, 
and are now off the Paxian Isles, where, according to 
Plutarch, Emilanus, the rhetorician, voyaging by 
night, " heard a voice louder than human, announcing 
the death of Pan." A "schoolboy midshipman" is 
breaking the same silence with *' on deck, all hands ! 
on deck, all of you!" 

Off the mouth of the Alykeus. If he still chases 
Arerhnsa under the sea, and she makes straight for 
Sicily, her bed is beneath our keel. The moon is 
pouring her broad light over the ocean, the shadows 
of the riggmg OB the deek lie |n clear and definite 



lines, the sailors of the watch sit around upon the 
guns in silence, and the ship, with her clouds of 
snowy sail spread aloft, is stealing through the water 
with the noiseless motion of a swan. Even the gal- 
lant man-of-war seems steeped in the spirit of the 
scene. The hour wants but an " Ionian Myrrha " to 
fill the last Toid of the heart. 

Cape Leucas on the lee— the scene of Sappho*s leap. 
We have coursed down the long shore of ancient Len- 
cadia, and the precipice to which lovers came from all 
parts of Greece for an oblivious plunge is shining in 
the sun, scarce a mile from the ship. The beautiful 
Grecian here sung her Inst song, and broke her lyre, 
and died. The leap was not always so tragical, tfiere 
are two lovers, at least, on record (Maces of Buthro- 
tum, and Cephalos son of Deioneos), who survived the 
fall, and were cured effectually by salt water. It was 
a common resource in the days of Sappho, and Stra- 
bo says that they were accustomed to check their de- 
scent by tying birds and feathers to their arms. Fe- 
males, he says, were generally killed by the rapidity 
of the fall, their frames being too slight to bear the 
shock; but the men seldom (ailed to come safe to 
shore. The sex has not lost its advantages since the 
days of Phaon. 

We have caught a glimpse of Ithaca through the 
bles, the land 

^< 'Where sad Penelope o'eilooked flie w«v«," 

and which Ulysses loved, rum quUi larga^ sed mda sua 
— the most natural of reasons. We lose Childe Har- 
old's track here. He turned to the left into the gulf 
of Lepanto. We shall find him again at Athens. 
Missolonghi, where he died, lies about twenty or thirty 
miles on our lee, and it is one, of several places in the 
gulf, that I regret to pass so near, un visited. 



Entering the bay of Navarino. A picturesque and 
precipitous rock, filled with caves, nearly shuts the 
mouth of this ample harbor. We ran so close to it, 
that it might have been touched from the deck with a 
tandem whip. On a wild crag to the left, a small, 
white marble monument, with the earth still fresh 
about it, marks the grave of some victim of the late 
naval battle. The town and fortress, miserable heaps 
of dirty stone, lie in the curve of the southern shore. 
A French brig-of-war is at anchor in the port, and 
broad, barren hills, stretching far away on every side, 
complete the scene before us. We run up the har- 
bor, and tack to stand out again, without going ashore. 
Not a soul is to be seen, and the bay seems the very 
sanctuary of silence. It is difficult to conceive, that 
but a year or two ago, the combined fleets of Europe, 
were thundering among these silent hills, and hun- 
dreds, of human beings lying in their blood, whose 
bones are now whitening in the sea beneath. Our pi- 
lot was in the fight, on board an English frigate. He 
has pointed out to us the position of the different 
fleets, and among other particulars, he tells roe, that 
when the Turkwh ships were boarded, Greek milora 
were found chained to the guns, who had been com- 
pelled, at the muEzle of the pistol, to fight against the 
cause of their country. Many of them must thus 
have perished in the vessels that were sunk. 

Navarino was the scene of a great deal of fight- 
ing, during the late Greek revolution. It was in- 
vested, whUe in possession of the Turks, by two thou- 
sand Pelopennesians and a band of lonians, and the 
garrison were reduced to such a state of starvation, as 
to eat their slippers. They surrendared at last, under 
promise that their lives should be spared; but the 
news of the massacre of the Greek pairiarchs and 
clergy, at Adriaoople, was received at the moment, 
and the exasperated troops put their prisoners to death, 
without mercy. t 
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The peaceful aspect of the place k better suited to 
its poetical associations. NaTarino was the ancient 
Pjlos, and it is here that Homer brinss Telemachus 
in search of his father. He finds old Nestor and his 
sons sacrificing on the seashore to Neptune, with nine 
altars, and at each five hundred men. I should think 
the modem town contained scarce a twentieth of this 
number. 



Rounding the little fortified town of Modon, under 
full sail. It seems to be built on the level of the wa- 
ter, and nothing but its high wall and its towers are 
seen from the sea. This, too, has been a much con- 
tested place, and renudned in possession of the Turks 
till afler the formation of the provisional government 
under Mavrocordato. It forms the southwestern Mint 
of the Morea, and is a town of great antiquity. &ing 
Philip gained his first battle over the Athenians here, 
some thousands of ^eais ago ; and the brave old Miu- 
afis beat the Egyptian fleet in the same bay, without 
doubt in a manner quite as deservinc of as long a re- 
membrance. It is like a city of the dead — ^we can not 
even see a sentinel on the wall. 



Passed an hour in the misen-chains with ** the Cor- 
sair*' in mv hand, and ^* Coran*s Bay** openins on the 
toe. With what exquisite pleasure one rea£, when 
he can look off from the page, and study the scene of 
the poet*B fiction :— 

'< In Goran's bay floats atuiT a galley li|^t. 
Throogli Conoi's lattices the lanips bom Might 
For 8ejd, the pacha, makes a fbast to^Ught," 



It is a small, deep bay, with a fortified town, on the 
western shore, crowned on the very edge of the sea, 
with a single, tall Cower. A small aperture near the 
top, helps to realize the Corsair's imprisonment, and 
his beautiful interview with Qulnare : — 

<< la the high chamber of his highest tower, 
Sate Conrad fettered in the pacha's power," etc. 

The Pirate's Isle is said to have been Pores, and 
the original of the Corsair hirosell^ a certain Hugh 
Crevelier, who filled the ^gean with terror, not many 
yean ago. 



Bfade the Cape St. Angelo, the southern point of 
the Peloponnesus, and soon after the island of Cy tho- 
la, near which Venus rose fh>m the foam of tlie sea. 
We are now running northerly, along the coast of an- 
cient Sparta. It is a mountainous countrir, bare and 
rocky, and looks as rude and hardy as the cnaracterof 
its ancient sons. I have been passing the glass in vain 
aJone the coast, to find a tree. A small hermitage 
stands on the desolate extremity of the Cape, and a 
Greek monk, the pilot tells mo, has lived there many 
years, who comes from his cell, and stands on the 
rock with his arms outspread to bless the passing ship. 
I looked for him in vain. 

A French man-of-war bore down upon us a few 
minutes ago, and sainted the commodore. He ran so 
close, that we could see the features of his officers on 
the poop. It is a noble sight at sea, a fine ship pas- 
sing, wi^ all her canvass spread, with the added rapid- 
ity of your own courae and hers. The pral of the 
guns in the raidst of the solitanr ocean, had a singular 
effect. The echo came back from the naked shores 
of Sparta, with a warlike sound, that might have stir- 
red old Leonidas in his grave. The smoke rolled 
away on the wind, and the noble ship hoisted her roy- 
als once more, and went on her way. We are ma- 
king for Napoli di Romania, with a summer broese, 
and hope to drop anchor beneath its fortress, at 
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tn SABBOB or RAYou— nucouri AHD ILIVKOCOE- 

lUTO, OTHO'S CABmST COtmSBLLORS — OOLONXL GOX- 
BON^KIHO OTHO — ^THB MISSES ABKARSPEBGS— 
PBIHOE OP SAZB — ^UIAUXiIS, THB OBBEK ADUIBAL— 
EZCUBSION TO ABGOS, TBE JJfCIElfT TBBTRTHVS. 

Napou di Romania.— Anchored in the harbor of 
Napoli after darii. An Eujglish frigate lies a littls 
m, a French and Russian brig-of-war astern, and two 
Greek steamboats. King Otho's yacht, and a quantity 
of caiques, fill the inner port. The fort stands a huo' 
dred feet over our heads on a bold promontory, aod 
the rocky Palamldi soars a hundred feet still higher, 
on a crag that thrusts its head sharply into the clouds, 
as if it would lift the little fortress out of eyesight 
The town lies at the base of the mountain, an irregu- 
lar looking heap of new houses ; and here, at present, 
resides the boy-king of Greece, Otho the first. Hii 
predecesson were Agamemnon and Perseus, who, 
some three thousand yean ago (more or less, I am 
not certain of my chronology), reigned at Argos and 
Mycenie, within sight of his present ci|iitol. 

Went ashore with the commodore, to call on Tri- 
oottpi and Mavroeordato^ the king's cabinet counsel- 
lors. We found the former in a new stone house, 
slenderiv furnished, and badly painted, but with an 
entry full of servanta, in handsome Greek costumes. 
He received the commodore with the greatest frieod- 
liness. He had dined on board the donstitutton six 
years before, when his prospects were less promising 
than now. He is a short, stout man, of dark com- 

Klexion, and veiy bright black eyes, and looks very 
onest and very vulgar. He speaks English peifectlj. 
He shrugged bis shoulders when the commodore allu- 
ded to having left him fighting for a republic, and 
said anything was better than anarchy. He spoke m 
the highest terms of my friend. Dr. Howe (who wai 
at Napoli with the American provisions, when Grifas 
held the Palamidi). Greece, ne said, had never a bet- 
ter friend. Madam Tricoupi (the sister of Prince 
Mavrocordato) came in presently with two very prettf 
children. She spoke French fluently, and seenoed in 
accomplished woman. Her family luid long furnished 
the Prince Hospodarsof Wallachia, and though not 
a beautiful woman, she has evenr mark of the gende 
Mood of the east. Colonel Gordon, the fiunous Pbil* 
hellene^ entered, while we were there. He was an in- 
timate fiiend of Lord Byron's, and has expended the 
best part of a large fortune in the Greek cause. He 
is a plain man, of perhaps fifty, with red hanr and 
freckled foce, and features and accent very Scotch. I 
liked his manners. He had lately written a book npoa 
Greece, which is well spoken of in some review Uiat 
has fallen in my way. 

Went thence to Prince Mavrocordato's. He occu- 
pies the third story of a very iiMlifferent house, fur- 
nished with the mere necessaries of Ufe. A shabby 
sofa, a table, two chairs, and a broken tumbler, bold- 
ing ink and two pens, is the inventory of his drawing- 
room. He received us with elegance and courtesv* 
and presented us to his wife, a pretty and lively little 
Constantinopolitan, who chattered French like a mag' 
pie. She gave the uncertainty of their residence uii* 
til the seat of government was decided on, as the apol- 
ogy for their lodgings, and seemed hnmediately to 
forget that she was not in a palace. Mavrocordato ». 
a strikingly handsome man, with long, curling blaca 
hair, and most hixuriant mustaches. His mouth li 
bland, and his teeth uncommonly beautiful; but with- 
out being able to say where it lies, theiv is an tx^f^ 
alott of guile Ui his feoe, that shut my heart to hx^* 
He is getting ff^i^^^^n is a shade of red in tne 
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clear olive of his cheek» which ie rery uncomnion in 
this country. The commodore remarked that he was 
vety thin when he was here six years before. The 
settlement of affairs in Greece, has probably relieved 
him from a great deal of care. 

Presented, with the commodore, to King Otho. 
Trtcoupi officiated as chamberlain, dressed in a court 
suit of light-blue, wrought with silver. The royal 
residence is a comfortable house, built by Capo dls- 
tria, in the jprincipal street of NapolL The king's 
aid, a son of Marco Bonaris, a very fine, resolute* 
looking youBg man of eighteen, received us in the 
antechamber, and in a few minutes the door of the 
inner looin was thrown open. His maiesty stood at 
die foot of the throne (a gorgeous red velvet arm- 
chair, raised on a platform, and covered with a splendid 
canopy of velvet), and with a low bow to each of us 
as we entered, he addressed his conversation immedi- 
ately, and without embarrassment, to the commodore. 
I had leisare to observe him closeiy for a few minutes. 
He appears about eighteen. He was dressed in an 
exceedingly well cut, swallow-tailed coat, of very 

3ht Uue, with a red standing collar, wrought with 
rer. The same work upon a red ground, was set 
between the buttons of the waist, and upon the edges 
of the skirts. White pantaloons, and the ordinaiy 
straight court-swosd, completed bis dress. He is 
nther tall, and his figure is extremely light and ele- 
gant. A very fiat nose, and high cheek-bones, are the 
most marked features of his fiuse ; his hair is straight, 
and of a light brown, and with no claim to beauty ; 
the expression of his conntenanoe is manly, open, and 
prepossessing. He spoke French fluently, though 
with a German accent, and went through the usual 
topics of a royal presentation (veiy much the same all 
over the world) with grace and ease. In the few re- 
marks which he addressed to me, he said that he 
promised himself great pleasure in the search for an- 
tiquities in Greece. He bowed us out after an audi- 
ence of about ten minutes, no doubt extremely happy 
to exchange his court-coat and our company for a ri- 
ding-frock and saddle. His horse and a guard of 
twelve lancers were in waiting at the door. 

The king usually passes his evenings with the Miss- 
es Armanspergs, the daughters of the president of the 
regency. They accompanied him from Munich, and 
are the only ladies in his realm with whom he is ac- 
quainted. They keep a caniage, which is a kind of 
wonder at Napoli ; ride oii horseback in the English 
style, very much to the amusement of the Greeks; 
and give soirees once or twice a week, which are par- 
ticulariy dull. One of the three is a beautiful girl, 
amd if policy does not interfere, is likely to be Queen 
of Greece. The Count Armansperg is a small, 
shrewd-looking man, with a thin German couotenance, 
and agreeable manners. He is, of course, the real 
king of Greece. 

The most agreeable man I found in Napoli, was 
the king's uncle, the (nrince of Saxe, at present in 
command of his army. He is a tall, and uncommon- 
ly handsome soldier, of perhaps thirty-six years, and, 
with all the air of a man of high birtn, has the open 
and frank manners of the camp. He has been twice 
on board the ship, and seemed to consider his ac- 
quaintance with the commodore's family as a respite 
from exile. The Bavarian officers in his suite spoke 
nothing but the native German, ainl looked like mere 
beef-eaters. The prince returns in two years, and 
when the king is of a^e, bis Bavarian troops leave 
him, and he commits hunself to the country. 

Hired the only two public vehicles in Napoli, and 
set off with the commodore's family, on an excursion 
to the ancient cities in the neighborhood. We left the 
gate built by the Venetians, and still adorned with a 
has reliflf of a winged lion« at nine o'clock of a clear 



Grecian summer's day. Auguries were against us. 
Pyrrhusdid the same thing with his elephants and his 
army, one morning about two thousand years ago, and 
was killed before noon ; aod our driver stopped his 
horses a half mile out of the gate, and told us very 
gravely that the evil eye was upon him. He had dream- 
ed that he Yutd founa a dollar the night before— « cer- 
tain sign by the laws of witchcraft in Greece, that he 
should lose one. He concluded by adding another 
dollar to the price of each carriage. 

We passed the house of old Miaulis, the Greek ad- 
miral, a pretty cottage a mile from the city, and imme- 
diately after came the ruins of the ancient TerynthuSf 
the city of Hercules. The walls, built of the largest 
hewn stones in the worid, still stand, and will till time 
ends. It would puzzle modern mechanics to carry 
them away. We drove along the same road upon 
which Autolycus taught the young hero to drive a 
chariot, and nassing ruins and fragments of columns 
strewn over the whole length of the plain of Argos, 
stopped under a spreading aspen tree, the only shade 
within reach of the eye. A dirty khan stood a few 
yards off, and our horses were to remain here while 
we ascended the hills to Mycenae. 

It was a hot walk. The appearance of ladies, as we 
passed through a small Greek village on our way, 
drew out all the inhabitants, and we were accompa- 
nied by about fift^ men, women, and children, resem- 
bling very much m complexion and dress, the Indians 
of our country. A mile from our carriages we arrived 
at a subterranean structure, built in the side of the 
hill, with a door toward the east, surmounted by the 
hewn stone so famous for its size among the antiqui- 
ties of Greece. It shuts the tomb of old Agamenmon. 
The interior is a hollow cone, with a small chamber at 
the side, and would make <*very eligible lodgings for 
a sii^le gentleman," as the papers say. 

We kept on up the hill, wondering that the "kmg 
of many islands and of all Argos," as Homer calls 
him, should have built his city so high in this ho^ cli>- 
mate. We sat down at last, quite fagged, at the gate 
of a city built ordv eighteen hundred years before 
Christ. A descendant of Perseus brought us some 
water in a wooden piggin, and somewhat refreshed, we 
went on with our examination of the ruins. The 
mere weight of the walls has kept them together three 
thousand six hundred years, x on can judge how im- 
moveable they must be. The antiquarians call them 
the ^'Cyclopean walls of Mycena»r and nothing less 
than a giant, I should suppose, wouki dream of heav- 
ing such enormous masses one upon the other. ** The 
gate of the Lions," probably the principal entrance to 
the city, is still perfect. The bas-relief from which it 
takes its name, is the oldest sculptured stone in Eu- 
rope. It is of green basalt, representing two lions 
rampant, very finely executed, and was brought from 
Egypt. An angle of the city wall is just below, and 
the ruins of a noble aqueduct are still visible, follow- 
ing the curve of the opposite hill, and descending to 
MyceiUB on the northern side. I might bore you now 
with a long chapter on antiquities (for, however dry in 
the abstract, they are exceedingly interesting on the 
spot), but I let you off. Those who like them will 
find Sphon and Wheeler, Dodwell, Leake, and Gell, 
diffuse enough for the most classic enthusiasm. 

We descended by a rocky ravine, in the bosom of 
which lay a well with six large fig-trees growing at its 
brink. A woman, burnt black with the sun, was draw- 
ing water in a goat-skin, and we were too happy to get 
into the shade, and, in the name of Pan, sink delicacy 
and ask for a drink of water. I have seen the time 
when nectar in a cup of gold would have been less re- 
freshing. 

We arrived at the aspen about two o'clock, and 
made preparations for our dinner. The sea-breese 
had sprung np» and came freshly over the plain of t 
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Argos. We put our claret in a goat-skin of water 
hung at one of the wheels, the basket was produced, 
the ladies sat in the interior of the carriage, and the 
commodore and his son and myself^ made tables of the 
footboards ; and thus we achieved a meal which, if 
meals are measured by content, old King Danaus and 
his fiOy daughters might have risen from their graves 
to envy us. 

A very handsome Greek woman had brought us 
water and stood near white we were eating, and ma- 
king over fo her the remnants of the ham and its 
condiments and the empty bottles, with which she 
•eemed made, happy for a day, we went on our way to 
Argos. 

** Rivers die,** it is said, ** as well as men and cities." 
We drove through the bed of "Father Inachus,*' 
which was a respectable river in the time of Homer, 
but which, in our day, would be puzzled to drown a 
much less thing than a king. Men achieve immor- 
tality in a variety of ways. King Inachus might have 
been forgotten as the nrst Argive ; but by drowning 
himself in the river which afterward took his name, 
every knowledge-hunter that travels is compelled to 
Iqok up his history. So St. Nepomuc became the 
guardian of bridges by breaking his neck over one. 

The modern Argos occupies the site of the ancient. 
It is tolerably populous, but it is a town of most wretch- 
ed hovels. We drove through several long streets of 
mud houses with thatched roofs, completely open in 
front, and the whole family huddled together on the 
clay floor, with no furniture but a flock bed in the 
corner. The first settlement by Deucalion an<I Pyr- 
rha, on the sediment of the deluge, must have looked 
like it. Mud, stones, and beggars, were all we saw. 
Old Pyrrhus was killed here, after aH his battles, by a 
tile from a house-top ; but modern Argos has scarce a 
roof high enough to overtop his heifnet. 

We left our carriages in thfe slFeeft, and walked to 
the ruins of the amphitheatre. The brazen thalamos 
in which Danm was confined when Jupiter visited her 
in a shower of gold, was near this spot, the supposed 
site of most of the thirty temples once famous in 
Argos. 

Some solid brick walls, the seats of the amphithea- 
tre cut into the solid rock of the hill, the rocky acrop- 
olis above, and twenty or thirty horses lied together, 
and treading out grain on a thrashing-floor in the open 
field, were ^all we found of ancient or picturesque in 
the capitolof the Argives. A hot, sultry afternoon, 
was no time to weave romance from such materials. 

We returned to our carriages, and while the Greek 
was getting his horses into their harness, we entered 
a most unpromising cafe for shade and water. A bil- 
liard-table stood in the centre; and the high, broad 
bench on which the Turks seat themselves, with their 
legs crooked under them, stretched around the wall. 
The proprietor was a Venetian woman, who sighed, as 
she might well, for a gondola. The kingdom of Aga- 
memnon was not to her taste. 

Afler waiting awhile here for the sun to get behind 
the hills of Sparta, we received a message from our 
coachman, announcing that he was arrested. The 
** evil eye" had not glanced upon him in vain. There 
was no returning without him, and I walked over with 
the commodore to s^e what could be done. A fine- 
looking man sat cross-legged on a bench, in the upper 
room of a building, adjoining a prison, and a man with 
a pen in his hand, was reading the indictment. The 
driver had struck a child who was climbing on his 
wheel. I pleaded his case in "choice Italian," and 
after half an hour's delay, they dismissed him, exact- 
ing a dollar as a security for reappearance. It was a 
curious verification of his rooming's omen. 

We drove on over the plain, met the king, five 
camels, and the Misses Armanpergs, and were on 
board aoea after sunset. 



LETTER LXXXIL 

VISIT FROM £ING OTHO AND HIAULIS—VISITS AN ENGLISH 
AND BUSSIAN FRIGATE — BEAtJTT OF THE GRECIAN 
MEM — LAKE LEVA — THE HEBMlONICAS SINUS— HTDRA 
— EFINA. 

Nafoli di Robtania. — Went ashore with one of the 
ofllicers, to look for the fountain of dtruUhfiu, Its 
waters had the property (vide Pausamas) of renewing 
the infant purity ot the women who batned in them. 
Juno used it once a year. We found but one natural 
spring in all Napoli. It stands in a narrow street, filled 
with tailors, and is adorned with a marble font bearing 
a Turkish inscription. Two girls were drawing water 
in skins. We drank a little of it, bat found nothing 
peculiar in the taste. Its virtues are oibnfined probably 
to the other sex. 

The king visited- the ship. As his barge left the 
pier, the vessels of war in the harbof manned their 
yards and fired the royal salute. He was accompanied 
by young Bozzaris and the prince*, his uncle, and 
dressed in the same uniform in which he received us 
at our presentation. As he stepped on the deek, aod 
was received by Commodore Patterson, I thought I 
had never seen a more elegant and wdl-prwportiooed 
man. The frigate was in her usval admirable order, 
and the king expressed his surprise and gratification 
at every turn. His questions were put with uncommoD 
judgment for a landsman. We had heaml, indeed, on 
bom the English frigate which brovght him from 
Trieste, that he lost no opportunity of learning the 
duties and management of the ship, keeping watch 
with the midshipmen, and running from one deck to 
the other at all hours. After going thoroughly through 
the ship, the commodore presented htm to his family* 
He seemed very much pleased with the ease and frank- 
ness with which he was received, and seating himself 
with our (air countrywomen in the after-cabin, pro- 
longed his visit to a very unceremonious length, con- 
versing with the most unreserved gayety. The yards 
were manned again, the salutes fired once more, and 
the king of Greece tossed his oars for a moment under 
the stern, and pulled ashore. 

Had the pleasure and honor of showing Madis 
through the ship. The old man came on board veiy 
modestly, without even announcing himself, and as he 
addressed one of the officers in Italian, I was struck 
with his noble appearance, and offered my services as 
interpreter. He was dressed in the Hydriote costume, 
the full blue trowsers gathered at the knee, a short open 
jacket worked with black braid, and a red scull-cap* 
His lieutenant, dressed in the same costume, a tall, 
superb-looking Greek, was his only attendant. He 
was quite at home on board, comparing the ^* United 
States" continually to the Helku, the American-baiit 
frigate which he commanded. Every one on board 
was struck with the noble simplicity and dignity of bis 
address. I have seldom seen a man who impressed 
me more. He requested me to exprssa his pleasure 
at his visit, and his friendly feelings to the commodore^ 
and inrited us to his eountry-house, which he pointed 
out from the deck, just without the city. Every officer 
in the ship uncovered as be passed. The gratification 
at seeing him was universal. He looks worthy to be 
one of the ^* three'' that Byron demanded, in his id* 
passioned verse, 

" To make a new Thcnnopyl«.» 

Returned visits of ceremony with the commodore, 
to the English and Russian vessels of war. The British 
frigate Madagascar is about the siee of the United 
States, but not in nearly so fine a condition. The 
«,perU.r ole«riil^,»g ^M^O^^gf^onHrt •• 
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board onr own ship are indisptitable. The cabin of 
Captain Lyon (who is said to be one of the best officers 
in the English service), was furnished in almost oriental 
laxury, and, what I shoald esteem more, crowded with 
the choicest books. He ioformed us that of his twenty- 
four raidahipmen, mne were sons of noblemen, and 
possessed the best family influenee on both father's 
and mother's side, and several of the remainder had 
high claims for preferment. There is small chance 
there, one wonld think, for commoners. 

Captain Lyon spoke in the highest terms of his late 
passenger. King Otho, bodi as to disposition and talent. 
Somewhere in the £gean, one of his Bavarian servants 
fell overboard, and the boatswain jumped after him, 
and sustained him till the boat was lowered to his relief. 
On his reaching the deck, the king drew a valuable 
repeater from his pocket, and presented it to him in 
the presence of the crew. He certainly has caught the 
»' trick of royalty" in its perfection. 

The guard presented, the boatswain •* piped ns over 
the side,** and we pulled alongside the Russian. The 
file of marines drawn up in honor of the commodore 
on her quarterdeck, looked like so many standing bears. 
Features and limbs so brutally coarse I never saw. 
The officers, however, were very gentlemanly, and the 
vessel was in beautiful condition. In inquiring aAer 
the health of the ladies on board our ship, the captain 
and his lieutenant rose from their seats and made a low 
bow^-a degree of chivalrous courtesy very uncommon, 
I fancy, since the days of Sir Piercie Shafton. I left 
his imperial majesty's ship with an improved impres- 
sion of him. 

They are a gallant-looking people, the Greeks. By- 
ron says of them, ** all are beautiful, very much re- 
sembling the busts of Alcibtades." We walked be- 
yond the walls of the city this evening, on the plain 
of Argos, The whole population were out in their 
Sunday costumes, and no theatrical ballet was ever 
more show3r-than the scene. They are a very affec- 
tionate -peof^ke^ -and walk usually hand in hand, or sit 
upon the- rooks at the road side, with their arms over 
each other*) afaouMers ; and their picturesque attitudes 
and lofty gait, combined with the flowing beauty of 
their dress, give them all the appearance of heroes on 
the stage. I saw litemlly no handsome women, but 
the men were magnificent, almost without exception. 
Among others, a young man passed us with whose 
personal beauty the whole party were struck. As he 
went by he laid his hand on his breast and bowed to 
the ladies, raising his red cap, with its flowing blue 
tassel, at the same time with perfect grace. It was a 
young man to whom I had been introduced the day 
previous, a brother of iVTavron\ichalis, the assassin of 
Capo d'Istrias. He Is about seventeen, tall and straight 
as an arrow, and has the eye of a falcon. His family 
is one of the first in Greece ; and his brother who was 
a fellow of superb beauty, is said to have died in the 
true heroic style, believing that he had rid his countiy 
of a tyrant. 

The view of Napoli and the PalamidI from the 
plain, with its back ground of the Spartan mountains, 
aod the blue line of the Argolic gulf between, is very 
fine. The home of the Nemean lion, the loAy hill 
rising above Argos, was enveloped in a black cloud as 
the sun set on our walk, the short twilight of Greece 
thickened upon us, and the white, swaying juktanillas 
of the Greeks striding past, had the eflTect of spirits 
gliding by in the dark. 

The king, with his guard of lancers on a hard trot, 
passed us near the gate, followed close by the Misses 
Arraansperg, mounted on fine Hungarian- horses. His 
majesty rides beantifully, and the eflTect of the short 
hiffh-bome fla^ on the tips off the lances, and the tnll 
Polish caps with their cord and tMsels, is highly pic* 
tnresque. 



Made an excursion with the commodore across the 
gulf, to Lake Lema. the home of the hydra. We saw 
nothing save the half dozen small marshy lakes, whose 
overflow devastated the country, until they were dam- 
med by Hercules, who is thus poetically said to have 
killed a many-headed monster. We visited, near-by, 
** the mills,*' which were the scene of one of the most 
famous battles of the late struggle. The mill is sup- 
plied by a lovely stream, issuing from beneath a rock, 
and running a short course of twenty or thirty rods to 
the sea. It is difilcult to believe that human blood 
has ever stained its pure waters. 

Left Napoli with the daylight breeze, and are now 
entering the Hennionicus SinuM A more barren land 
never rose upon the eye. The ancients considered 
this part of Greece so near to hell, that they omitted 
to put the usual obolon into the hands of those who 
died here, to pay their passage across the Styx. 

Off the town of Hydra. This is the birthplace of 
Miaulis, and its neighbor island, Spesia, that of the sail- 
or heroine Bobolina. It is a heap of square stone hous- 
es set on the side of a hill, without the slightest refer- 
ence to order. I see with the glass, an old Greei 
smoking on his balcony, with his feet over the railing, 
and half a dozen bare-legeed women getting a boat 
into the water on the beach. The whole island has 
a desolate and steril aspect. Across the strait, directly 
opposite the town, lies a lovely green valley, with ol- 
ive groves and pastures between, and hundreds of gray 
cattle feeding in all the peace of Arcadia. I have seen 
such pictures so seldom of late, that it is like a medi- 
cine to my sight. •• The sea and the sky,** after a 
while, «* lie like a load on the weary eye.** 

In passing two small islands just now, we caught a 
glimpse between them of the "John Adams,** sloop- 
of-war, under full sail in the opposite direction. Five 
minutes sooner or later we shonid have missed her. 
She has been cruising in the archipelago a month or 
two, waiting the commodore's arrival, and has on board,- 
despatches and letters, which make the meeting a veiy 
exciting one to the ofllcers. There is a general stir of 
expectation on board, in which my only share is that 
of sympathy. She brings her news from Smyrna, to 
which port, though my course has been errant enough, 
you will scarce have thought of directmg a letter for 
me. ^_^_ 

Anchored oflT the island of Egina, a mile from the 
town. The rocks which King ^acus (since Judge 
JEacus of the infernal regions) raised in the harbor to 
keep off the pirates, prevent our nearer approach. A 
beautiful garden of oranges and figs close to our an- 
chorage, promises to reconcile us to our position. 
The little bay is completely shut in by mountainous 
islands, and the sun pours down upon us, unabated by 
the " wooing Egean wind.** 



LETTER LXXXIII. 

THE MAID OF ATHEWS — ROMANCE AHD aEALITT — 
AMERICA CT BENEEACTIOHS TO OREECE— -A ORRSK 
WIFE AND SCOTTISH HUSBAND^ SCHOOL OF CAPO 
D*ISTRIAS — ORECIAW DISINTERESTEDNESS — RUINS 
OF THE MOST ANCIENT TEMPIJE — BEAUTY OF THE 
GRECIAN LANDSCAPE — BOFE FOR THE LAND OF 
EPAMINONDAS AND ARI8TIDES. 

Island of E©ina.— The "Maid of Athens,** in the 
▼ery teeth of poetry, has become Mr$. BUiek o/Eginai 
The beauriful Teresa Makri, of whom Byron asked 



back his heart, of whom Moore and Hobhouse, a. 
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the poet buneelf haye wrkteo eo mueb and wo passkm* 
ately, h» forgotten the sweet burthen of the sweet- 
est of love songs, and taken the iMiromantic name, 
and followed the unromantic fortunes, of a Scotch* 
man! 

The commodore proposed that we should call upon 
her on our way to the temple of Jupiter, this morning. 
We pulled up to the town in the barge; and landed on 
the handsome pi^ built by Dr. Howe (who expended 
thas, most judiciously, a pmt of the proYisions sent 
firom our country in bis charge), and, finding a Greek 
in the crowd, who understood a little Italian, we were 
soon on our way to Mrs. Black*s. Our guide was a 
ftae, grave-looking man of forty, with a small cockade 
on his red cap, which indicated that he was some 
way in the service of the government. He laid his 
hand on his heart, when I asked him if he had 
known any Americans in £gina. ^* They built this,'* 
said he, pointing to the pier, the handsome granite 
posts of which we were passing at the moment. ** They 
gave us bread, and meat, and clothing, when we should 
otherwise have perished.' ' It was said with a look 
and tone that thrilled me. I felt as if the whole 
debt of sympathy which Greece owes our conntfy, 
were repaid by this one energetic expressioa of grat- 
itude. 

We stopped opposite a small gate, and the Greek 
went in without cards. It was a small stone house of 
a story and a half, with a rickety fii^ of wooden steps 
at the side, and not a blade of grass or ugn of a flower 
In court or window. If there had been but a gennium 
in the porch, or a rose-tree by the gate, for descrip- 
tion's sake. 

Mr. Black was out — Mrs. Black was in. We walk- 
ed up the creaking steps, with a Scotch terrier barking 
and snapping at our heels, and were met at the door 
by, really, a very pretty woman. She smiled as I 
apologized for our intrusion, and a sadder or a sweeter 
smile I never saw. She said her welcome in a few, 
simple words of Italian, and I thought there were few 
sweeter voices in the world. I asked her if she had 
not learned English yet. She colored, and said, '* No, 
signore !" and the deep spot in her cheek foded gradu- 
, ally down, in teints a painter would remember. Her 
husband, she said, had wished to learn her language, 
and would never let her speak English. I began to 
feel a prejudice aga'mst him. Presently, a boy of per- 
haps three years, came into the room — an ugly, white- 
headed, Scotch-looking little ruffian, thin-lipped and 
freckled, and mv aversion for Mr. Black became qnite 
decided. '* X>id you not regret leaving Athens ?" I 
asked. *'Very much, signore," she answered with 
half a sieh; **but my husband dislikes Athens." 
Horrid Mr. Black ! thought I. 

I wished to ask her of Lord Byron, but I had heard 
that the poet*s admiration had occasioiMd the usual 
seandal attendant on every kind of pre-eminence, and 
her modest and timid manners, while they assured me 
of her purity of heart, made me afraid to venture 
where there was even a possibility of wounding her. 
She sat in a drooping attitude on the coarsely-covered 
divan, which occupied three sides of the little room, 
and it was diffictdt to believe that any eye but her 
husband's had ever looked upon her, or that the 
•dwells of her heart" had ever been drawn upon for 
anything deeper than the simple duties of a wife and 
mother. 

She offered us some sweetmeats, the usual Greek 
compliment to visiters, as we rose to go, and laying 
her hand upon her heart, in the beautiful custom 
of the country, requested me to express her thanks to 
the commodore for the honor he had done her in call- 
ing, and to wish him and his family every happiness. 
A servant-girl, very shabbily dressed, stood at the side 
door, and we offered her some money, which she 



might have taken unnotieed. She drew heiarif up 
very coldly, and refused it, as if she thought we had 
quite mistaken her. In a eountrr where gifts of tbe 
kiad are so vniversaJ, k spofce weu for the pride of the 
family, at least. 

I turned after we had taken leave, and made an 
apology to speak to her again ; for, in the interest of 
the general impvession she liad maide upon me, I had 
forgotten to notice her dress, and I was aot sure that 
I could remember a single feature of her iaee. We 
had eaHed ^nexpectedlv of course, and her dreas was 
verv pUdn. A red cloth cap bound about the temples, 
with a colored shawl, whose folds were mingled with 
large braids of dark brown hair, and decked with a 
tassel of blue silk, which fell to her left sh»ukler, 
formed her head-dress. In other respects she wai 
dressed fike a European. She is a little above the 
middle height, slightly and well formed, and walks 
weakly, like most Greek women, as if her foot wer^ 
too small for her weight. Her skin is dark and clear, 
aiMi she has a color in her cheek and fipe that looks te 
me consumptive. Her teeth are white and regular, 
her face oval, and her forehead and nose form tbe 
straight line of the Grecian modei— one of the few in- 
stances I hsTe ever seen of it. Her eyes are large, 
and of a soft, liquid haael, and this is her chief beauty. 
There is that 'Mocking out of the soul through them," 
which Byron always described as constituting the love- 
liness that most moved him. I made up my aiind, u 
we walked away, that she would be a lovely woman 
anywhere. Her horrid name, and the unpreposses- 
sing circnmstances in which we found her, had ub* 
charmed, I thought, all poetical delusion that wonU 
naturally surround her as the ''Maid of Atheos." We 
met her as simple Mrs. Black, whose Scotch hus- 
band's terrier had worried us at her doer, and we left 
her, feeling that the poetry which she had called forth 
from the heart of Byron, was her due by every law of 
loveliness. 

From the house of the maid of Athens we walked 
to the school of Capo d'Istrias. It is a spacious steas 
quadranele, enclosing a court handsomely railed and 
mvelled, and fumi&ed with gymnastic apparatus. 
School was out, and ptthaps a hundred and fifty 
boys were playing in the area. An intelljgent-loeking 
man accompanied us through the museum of antiqui- 
ties, where we saw nothing very much worth noticing, 
after the collections of Rome, and to the library, where 
there was a superb bust of Capo d'Istiias, done by a 
Roman artist. It is a noble head, resembling Wash- 
ington. 

We bought a lane basket of grapes for a few ceets 
in returning to the boat, and offered money to one or 
two conunon men who had been of assistance to as, 
but no one vxmld receipe it, I italicise the renurk, be- 
cause the Greeks are so often stigmatized as utterly 
mercenary. 

We pulled along the shore, passing roiud the point 
on which stands a single fluted colunan, the only re- 
mains of a magnificent temple of Venus, and, getting 
the wind, hoisted a sail, aiid ran down the northern 
side of tbe island five or six miles, till we arrived op- 
posite the mountain on which stands the temple of 
Jupiter Pankellenios. The view of it from the sea 
was like that of a temple drawn on the sky. It occo- 
pies the very peak of the mountain, and is seen many 
miles on eitho" side by tbe mariner of the Egean. 

A couple of wikl-lo<^ing, handsome fellows, bare* 
headed and barelegged, with shirts and trowsen 
reaching to the knee, lay in a small caique under 
the shore; and, as we lamded, the taller of the two 
laid his hand on his breast, and offered to conduct 
us to the temple. The ascent was about a mile* 

We toiled over ploughed fields, with here an^ then i 
a duster of fig-trses, wikl patches of ruck and^ne^ i, 
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•od SB ooGMioiNil vail, audi anrnd braathlMS at Ihe 
top, whore a cool wind met us from the other aide of 
the aea wkh delieioiis refireebmeot. 

We aat down amoaff the raios of the oldeat temple 
of Greece afler that of Corintfa. Tweaty-three noble 
C4»lumas aciU lifted, their headi o^r ua, after braving 
the tempetta of more than two thoosaod years. The 
ground about was piled up with magnificent frag- 
meou of marble, preeerving, even in their fall, the 
aharp edicea of the admirable acalpCore of Greece. 
The Doiie capital, the simple friene, the well-fitted 
(histra, might alnMst be restored in the perfection 
with whieh they were left by the last touch of the 
chisel. 

The view hence comprised a clamic world. Tkert 
was Athems I The broad mountain over the intensely 
blue gulf at our feet was Hymettua, and a bright white 
summit as of a oMund between it and the sea, glitter- 
ing biif htiy in the sun, was the venerable pile of tem- 
plea in the Acropolis. To the left, Corinth was dia- 
tinguishable over its low wthmus, and Megara and 
Salamia, and folio wiog down the wavy line of the 
mountains of Attica, tlw promontory of Suoinm, mod- 
em Cape ColoBua^ dropped the horison upon the sea. 
One might ait out his lile amid these loftily-placed 
ruina, and scarce eadmust in thought the human his- 
toid that has unrolled within the scope of his eye. 

We passed two or three hours wandering about 
among the broken columna, and gastng away to the 
main and the distant isles, confessing tlM surpassing 
beauty of Greece. Yet have its mountains scarce a 
green spot, and ita vales are treeleas and uninhabited, 
and all that constitutes deaolalion is there, and strange 
as it may seem, you neither nuss the verdure, nor the 
people, nor find it desolate. The oudine of Greece, 
in the fiiat place, ia the finest in the world. The 
mountains lean down into the valleys, and the plains 
•well up to the mountaina, and the isbinds rise from 
the sea, with a mixture of boldness snd grace alto- 

tether peculiar. In the most lonely parts of the 
Igean, where you can aee no trace oi a human fool, 
it strikes you ttke .a foreign land. Then the atmos- 
phere is its own, and it exceeds that of Italy, far. It 
gives it the look of a landscape aeen through a faintly- 
teinCfid glass» Soft blue mists of the most rarefied and 
changing shapes envelop the mountains on the clear- 
est day, and without obscuring the most distant points 
perceptibly, give hill and vale a beauty that surpasses 
that of verdure. I never saw such air as I see in 
Greece. It has the same effect on the herbless and 
rocky scenery about us, as a veil over the face of a 
woman. 

The islander who had accompanied oa to the tem- 
ple, stood on a fragment of a column, still as a statue, 
looking down upon the sea toward Athens. His fig- 
ure for athletic grace of mould, and hia bead and fea- 
tures, for the expression of manly beauty and charac- 
ter, might have been models to Phidias. The beau- 
tiful and poetical land, of which he inherited his share 
of unparalleled glory, lay around him. I asked myself 
why it should have become, aa it seems to be, the de- 
spair of the philanthropist. Why should its people, 
who, in the opinion of Child Harold, are *< nature*s fa- 
voritea still,** be branded and abandoned as irreclaima- 
ble rogues, and the source to which we owe, even to 
this day, our highest models of taste, be neglected and 
forgotten? The nine days' enthusiasm for Greece 
haa died away, and she has received a king from a 
family of despots. But there seems to me ia her very 
beauty, and in the still superior qualities of her chil- 
dren, wherever they have room for competition, a 
promiae of resuscitation. The convulsions of £ u rope 
may leave her soon to heiaelf, and the slipper of the 
Turk, and the hand of the Christian, once lifted fairly 
from her neck, she will rise, and stand up amid theee 

^ Imperiahable temples, once mora/ree / 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 

ATHKNS— RUINS OF THE VAXTHElfOir — TWK ACROFO* 
LIS^-*T£MPL£ OP THESEUS — THE OLDEST OF ATHX- 

11 IAN ANTiqUITIES BURIAL-PLACE OF THE SOU OF 

MIAUUS — REFLECTIOrrS ON OTANDINO WHERE PLATO 
TAUGHT, AND DEMOSTHENES HARANGUED— BAVARI- 
AN SENTINEL — TURKISH MOSqUE, ERECTED WITHIK 
THE SANCTUARY OF THE PARTHENON — ^WRXTCHB0 
■ABITATIONS OP THE MODERN ATHENIANS. 

EoEAN Sea. — We got under way this morning, and 
stood toward Athens, followed by the sk>op-of-war, 
John Adams, which had come to snchor under oUr 
stem the evening of our arrival at Egtna. The day ia 
like every day of the Grecian summer, heavenly. The 
stillness and beauty of a new world lie about us. The 
ships steal on with their clouds of canvass just filling 
in the light breeze of the Egean, and withdrawing the 
eye from the lofty temple crowning the mountain on 
our lee, whose shining columns shift slowly as we paas; 
we could believe ourselves asleep on the sea. I have 
been repeating to myself the beautiful reflection of 
Servius Sulpitius, which occurs in his letter of condo- 
lence to Cicero, on the death of his daughter, writteu 
on this very spot. ***On my return from Asia,** he 
says, ^ as I was sailing from Egina toward Megara, I 
began to contemplate the prospect of the countriea 
around me. Egina was behind, Megara before me ; 
PirsBUs on the right, Corinth on the left; aN which 
towns, once famous and flourbhiog, now lie overturn- 
ed and buried in the ruins ; upon this sight, I couM 
not but presently think within myself, *Alaa! how do 
we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves if any of our 
friends happen to die or be killed, whose life is yet aa 
short, when the carcases of so many cities lie here ex- 
posed before me in one view.' ** 

The columns of the Parthenon are easily diatili- 
guishable with the glass, and to the right of the Acrop- 
olis, in the plain, I see a group of tall ruins, which by 
the position must be near the banks of the Ilissus. I 
torn the glass upon the sides of the niount Hy mettua, 
whose beds of thyme, ** the kmg, long summer gilds,* 
and I can scarce believe that the murmur of the beea 
is not stealing over the water to my ear. Can this bo 
Athens ? Are these the same isles and mountains Al- 
cibiades saw, returning with his victorious galleys from 
the Hellespont ; the same that iade<] on the long gasa 
of the conqueror of Salamis, leaving his ungratefid 
country for exile : the same that to nave seen, for a 
Roman, was to be complete as a man; the same whoso 
proud dames wore the golden grasshopper in their 
hair, as a boasting token that they had sprung from 
the soil ; the same where Pericles nursed the arts, and 
Socrates and Plato taught «< humanity,'* and Epicurua 
walked with his disciples, looking for truth? What 
an offset are these thrilling thoughts, with the nearing 
view in my sight, to a whole calendar of common mia- 
fortune ! 

Dropped anchor in the Piraeus, the port of Athena. 
The city is Ave miles in the interior, and the *«arms 
of Athens," as the extendmg walls were called, stretch- 
ed in the times of the republic from the Acropolb to 
the sea. The Pineus, now neariy a deserted port, 
with a few wretched houses, was then a large city. It 
wants an hour to sunset, and I am about starting with 
one of the officers to walk to Athens. 

Five miles more sacred in history than those h^ 
tween the Pineus and the AcropoKa, do not exiat is 
the worid. We walked them in about two hours, 
with a golden aunaet at our backs, and the excHemeal 
inaeparable from an approach to **the c^e of Greece,** 
giving elasticity to our steps. Near the Partheoott, 

• "ExAriar^OmtJ^ ifc— IbavegivauthstnusiatiHi tnm ^ 
Miidlstoa's Closro. ^ r^r^ i^T ^ 
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which had been glowing io a flood of saffron light be- 
fore us* the road separated, and taking the ri^ht, we 
entered the city by its southern gate. A fall Greek, 
who was returning from the plains with a gun on his 
thonlder, ted us through the narrow streets of the 
modern town to a hotel, where a comfortable supper, 
of which the most attractive circumstance to me was 
•ome honey from Hymettus, brought us to bed-time. 

We were standing under the colonnades of the 
temples of Theseus, the oldest, and the best preserved 
of the antiquities of Athens, at an early hour. We 
walked around it io wonder. The sun that threw in- 
ward the shadows of its beautiful columns, had risen 
on that eastern porch for more than two thousand 
years, and it is still the transcendent model of the 
world. The Parthenon was a copy of it. The now 
venerable and ruined temples of Rome, were built in 
its proportions when it was already an antiquity. The 
modern edifices of every civilized nation are considered 
faulty only as they depart from it. How little dream- 
ed the admirable Grecian, when its proportions rose 
gradually to his patient thought, that the child of his 
teeming imagination would be so immortal ! 

The situation of ihe Theseion has done much to 
preserve it. It stands free of the city, while the Par- 
thenon and the other temples of the Acropolis, being 
within the citadel, have been bnitered by every assail- 
ant, from the Venetian to the ikoookkast and the Turk. 
It looks at a little distance like a modern structure, its 
parts are so nearly perfect. It is only on coming close 
to the columns that you see the stains in the marble 
to be the corrosion of the long-feeding tooth of a^es. 
A young Englishman is buried within the uave of the 
temple, and the son of Miaulii), s^id to have been a 
young man worthy of the best days of Greece, lies in 
the eastern porch, with the weeds growing rank over 
his irrave. 

We passed a handsome portico, standing alone amid 
^ heap of ruins. It waii the entrance to the ancient 
Agora. Here assemMed the people of Athens, the 
constituents and supporters of Pericles, tlie first pos- 
sessors of these goii-like temples. Here were sown, 
in the ears of the Athenians, the fhrst seeds of glory 
and sedition, by patriots and demagogues, in the stir- 
ring days of Pkitaea and Marathon. Here was it first 
whispered that Aristides had been too long called 
** the just,'* and that Socrates corrupted the youth of 
Athens. And, for a lishier thought, it was here thai 
the wroDn:ed wife of Alcibiades, compelled to come 
forth publicly and sij;n her divorce, was snatched up 
in the arms of her brilliant, but dissolute husband, and 
carried forcibly home, forgiving him, woman-like, with 
but half a repentance. The feelinp; with which I read 
the story when a boy, is strangely fresh in my memory. 

We hurried on to the Acropolis. The ascent is 
winding and difficult, and, near the gates, encumbered 
with marble rubbish. Volumes have been written on 
the aiitiquiiies which exist still within the walls. The 

greater fiart of four unrivalled temples are still liOed to 
30 &>un by this tall rock in the centre of Athens, the 
majestic Parthenon, visible over half Greece, towering 
above all. A Bavarian soldier recerved our passport 
at the gate. He was resting the butt of his musket 
on a superb bas-relief, a fragment from the ruins. 
How must the blood of a Greek boil to see a barbarian 
thus set to guard the very sanctuary of his glory. 

We stood under the portico of the Parthenon, and 
looked down on Greece. Right through a broad gap 
in the mountains, as if they hafl been swept away that 
Athens might be seen, stood the shining Acropolis of 
Corinth. J strained my eyes to see Diogenes lying 
under the walls, and Alexander stand insE in his sun- 
shine. '*Sea>born Salamis" was beneath me, but the 
<*ships by thousands** were not there, and the king had 



vanished from his '' roeky throne** with his *' men and 
nations.** ^giiia lay far down the gnif; folded in its 
blue mist, and I strained my sight to see Aristides 
wandering in exile on its shore. " Man Hill,'* was 
within the sound of my voice, but its Areopagus was 
deserted of its judges, and the intrepid apostle was 
gone. The rostrum of Demosthenes, and the acad- 
emy of Plato, and the banks of the ilissus, where Soc- 
rates and Zeno taught, were , all around me, but the 
wily orator, and the philosophisr **on whoee infant lips 
the bees shed honey as he slept,** and he whose death 
and doctrine have been compared to those of Christ, 
and the self-denying stoic, wero alike departed. Si- 
lence and ruin brood over all ! 

I walked through the nave of the Parthenon, passing 
a small Turkish mosque (built sacrilegiously by the 
former Disdar of Athens, within its very sanctuary), 
and mounted the southeastern rampart of the Acrop- 
olis. Through the plain beneath ran the classic II- 
issus, and on its banks stood the ruins of the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, which I had distinguished with 
the glass in coming up the Egean. The ilissus was 
nearly dry, but a small island covered with verdure di- 
vided its waters a short distance above the temple, and 
near it were distinguishable the foundations of the 
Lyceum. Aristotle and his Peripaterica ramble there 
no more. A herd of small Turkish horses were feed- 
ing up toward Hymettus, the only trace of life in a 
vaMey that was once alive with the brightest of the 
tides of human existence. 

The sun poured into the Acropolis w^th an inten- 
sity I have seldom felL The rooming breeee had 
died away, and the glaro from the bright marble ruios 
was almost intolerable to the eye. 1 climbed aiound 
ovi'rthe heaps of fragmented columns, and maimed aud 
fallen statues, to the north westero comer of the cita- 
adel, and sat down in the shade of one of the embra- 
sures to look over toward Plato*s academy. The part 
of the city below this corner of the wall was the an- 
cient Pelasgirum. It was from the spot where I sat 
that Parrhesiades, the fisherman, is represented in 
Lucia n to have angled for philosophers, with a hook 
baited with gold aud figs. 

The academy (lo me the most interesting spot of 
Athens) is still shaded with olive groves, as in the 
time of P'ato. The Cephissus, whose gentle flow lias 
mingled its murmur with so much sweet philosophy, 
was hidden from my sight by the numberless trees. I 
looked toward the spot with inexpressible interest. I 
had not yet been near enough to dispel the illnsioo. 
To me, the academy was still beneath those silvery 
olives in all its poetic glory. The ** Altar of Love'* 
still stood before the entrance ; the temple of Prome- 
theus, the sanctuary of the Muses, the statues of 
Plato and of the Graces, the sacred olive, the tank in 
the coal gardens, and the tower of the railing Timon, 
were all there. I could almost have waited tdl even- 
ing to see Epicurus and Leontium, Socrates and As- 
pasia, returning to Athens. 

We passed the Tower of the Winds, the ancient 
Klepsydra or water-clock of Athens, in returning to 
the hotel. The Eight Winds sculptured on the oc- 
tagonal sides, are dressed according to their tempera- 
tures, six of them being more or less draped, and the 
remaining two nude. It is a small marble building, 
more curious than beautiful. 

Our way lay through the sultry streets of roodern 
Athens. I can give you an idea of it in a single sen- 
tence. It is a large village, of originally mean bouses, 
pulled down to the very cellars, and lying choked io its 
rubbish. A large square in ruins after a fire in one of 
our cities, looks like it. It has be^n destroyed so often 
by Turks and Greeks alternately, that scarce one stone 
is left upon the other. The inhabitants thatch oyer 
one corner of these wretched and dusty holes with 
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maize stalks and straw, and live there like beasts. The 
fineness of the climate makes a roof ahnost unneces- 
sary fur eight months in the year. The consuls and 
authorities of the place, and the missionaries, have 
tolerable houses, but the paths to them are next to 
impracticable for the rubbish. Nothing but a Turk- 
ish horse, which could be ridden up a precipice, would 
ever pick his way through the streets. 



LETTER LXXXV. 

THE "LANTEKN OP DEMOSTHENEs" — BTRON's RESIDENCE 
IN ATHENS — TEMPLE OF JTPITEB OLTMPUS, SEVEN 
HUNDRED TSARS IN BUILDING — ^SUPERSTITIOUS FANCY 
or THE ATHENIANS RESPECTING ITS RUINS — ^HERMIT- 
A6B OF A GREEK MONK — PETARCHFS, THE ANTIQUA- 
RY AND POET, AND HIS WIFE, SISTER TO THE " MAID 
OF ATHENS" — ^MUTILATION OP A BASSO RELIEVO BY AN 
ENGLISH OFFICER — THE ELGIN MARBLES — THE CARY- 
ATID F3 — ^LORD BYHON's AUTOGRAPH — ^ATTACHMENT 
OF THE GREEKS TO DR. HOWE — THE SLIDING STONE — 
A SCENE IN THE ROSTRUM OF DEMOSTHENES. 

Took a walk foy sunset to the IIissus. I passed, on 
the way, the '* Lantern of Demosthenes,*^ a small oc- 
tagonal building of marble, adorned with splendid col- 
umns and a benuTifully-sculptured frieze, in which it 
is said the orator used to shut himself for a month, 
with his head half shaved, to practise bis orations. 
The Franciscan convent, Byron*s residence while in 
Athens, was built adjoining it. It is now demolished. 
The poet's name is written with his own hand on a 
marble slab of the wall. 

I left the city by the gate of Hadrian, and walked on 
to the temple of Jupiter Olympus. It crowns a small 
elevation on the northern bank of the Tlissus. It was 
once beyond all comparison the largest and most costly 
building in the world. During seven hundred years 
it employed the attention of the rulers of Greece, from 
Pisistraius to Hadrian, and was never quite completed. 
As a ruin it is the most beautiful object I ever saw. 
Thirteen columns of Pentelic marble, partly connect- 
ed by a friese, are all that remain. They are of the 
flowery Corinthian order, and sixty feet in Jieigkt^ ex- 
clusive of base or capital. 

Three perfect columns stand separate from the rest, 
and lift from the midst of that solitarr plain with an 
effect that, to my mind, is one of the highest sublim- 
ity. The sky might rest on them. They seem made 
to sustain it. As I by on the parched grass and gazed 
on them in the glory of a Orecinn sunset, they seemed 
to me proportioned for a continent. The mountains 
I saw between them were not dests;ned with more am- 
plitude, nor corresponded more nobly to the sky above. 

The people of Athens have a superstitious reverence 
for these ruins. Dodwell says, " The single column 
toward the western extremity was thrown down, many 
years ago, by a Turkish voivode, for the sake of the 
materials, which were employed in constructing the 
great mosque of the bazar. The Athenians relate, 
that, after it was thrown down, the three others nearest 
it were heard to lament the loss of their sister! and 
these nocturnal lamentations did not cease till the 
sacrilegious voivode was destroyed by poison. 

Two of the columns, connected by one immense 
slab, are surmounted by a small building, now in ruins, 
bat once the hermitage of a Greek monk. Here he 
passed his life, seventy feet in the air, sustained by two 
of the most graceful columns of Greece. A basket, 
lowered by a line, was filled by the pious every morn- 
ing, but the romantic eremite was never seen. With 
the lofty Acropolis crowned with temples just beyond 
him, the murmuring IIissus below, the thyme-covered 
■ides of HyiQdtto« to the south, aiu^ the blue Egeaa 



stretching away to the west, his eye, at least, covid 
never tire. There are times when I could envy him 
his lift above the world. 

I descended to the Fountain of CalUrhoe, which 
gushes from beneath a rock in the bed of the IIissus, 
just below the temple. It is the scene of the death 
of the lovely nymph-mother of Ganymede. The twi* 
light air was laden with the fragrant thyme, and the 
songs of the Greek laborers returning from the fields 
came faintly over the plains. Life seems too shorty 
when every breatli is a plensure. I loitered about the 
clear and rocky lip of the fountain, till the pool below 
i reflected the stars in its trembling bosom. The lamps 
began to twinkle in Athena, Hes|)erus rose over Mount 
Pentelicus like a blazing lamp, the sky over Salnmis 
faded down to the sober teint of night, and the columns 
of the Parthenon mingled into a single mass of shade. 
And so, I thought, as I strolled back to the city, con- 
cludes a day in Athens-^onet at least, in my life, for 
which it is worth the trouble to have lived. 

I was again in the Acropolis the following rooming. 
Mr. Hill had kindly given me a note to Petnrchee 
the king*s antiquary, a young Athenian, who married 
I the sister of the Maid of Athens.* We went together 
through the ruins. They have lately made new excn- 
vations, and some superb baasi-relievi are among the 
discoveries. One of them represented a procession 
leading victims to sacrifice, and was quite the finest 
thing I ever saw. The leading figure was a superb 
female, from the head of which the nose had lately 
been barbarously broken. The face of the enthusi- 
astic antiquary flushed while I was lamenting it. It 
was done, he told me, but a week before, bv an officer 
of the £nglish squadron then lying at the Pirtens. 
Petarches detected it immediately, and sent word to 
the admiral, who discovered the heartless Goth in a 
nephew of an English duke, a midshipman of his own 
ship. I should not have taken the trouble to men- 
tion so revolting a circumstance if I had not seen, in a 
splendid copy of the ^ Illustrations of Byron's Travel 
in Greece," a most virulent attack on the oflicers of 
the Constellation, and Americans generally, for the 
same thing. Who but Englishmen, have robbed 
Athens, and £gina, and all Greece ? Who but Eng- * 
lishmen are watched like thieves in their visits to 0ve>7 
place of curiosity in the worM T Where is the sypeii 
caryatid of the Erechtheion ? stolen, with such bar- 
barous carelessness, too, that the remaining statuef 
and the superb portico they sustained are tumbling to 
the ground ! The insolence of £ng]and*s laying such 
sins at the door of another nation is insuflferable. 

For my own part, I can not conceive the motive for 
carrying away a fragment of a statue or a column. I 
should as soon think of drawing a iooth as a specimen 
of some beautiful woman I had seen in my travela. 
And how one dare show such a theft to any person of 
taste, is quite as singular. Even when a whole column 
or statue is carried away, its main charm is gone with 
the association of the place. I venture to presunie, 
that no person of classic feeling ever saw Lord Elgin's 
marbles without execratiufl: the folly that coukl bring 
them from their bright, native sky, to the vulgar atmo- 
sphere of London. For the love of taste, let us dis- 
countenance such barbarisms in America. 

The Erechtheion and the adjoining temple are gema 
of architecture. The small portico of the cairatidea 
(female figures, in the place of columns, with their 
hands on their hips) must have been one of the most 
exquisite things in Greece. One of them (fallen in 
consequence of Lord Elgin> removal of the sister 

• You will recollect what Byron says of these three girls 
in one of his letters to Dr. Drury : ** I had almost forgot to 
tell you, that I am dying for love of three Greek girls, at 
Athens, sisters. I lived id the same house. Teresa, Maiw 
cama, jmd Katinka, ane the aamss of Ihase diti a iti si a ll ^ 
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ibiuie)» lies headleM oo ilie gtoi^od, and the remaining 
onee art i»dly motilated, but tiiey are very, very beau- 
Uful. I remember two in the Villa Albani, at Rome, 
broaght from tome other temple in Greece, and con- 
aidered the choicest gems of the gallery. 

We climbed up to die sanctuary of the Erechfhelon, 
in which stood the altars to the two elements to which 
the tem|^ were dedicated. The sculpture around 
the cornices is still so sharp that it might have been 
finished yesterday. The young antiquary alluded to 
Byron*s anathema against Lord Elgin, in Chile Har- 
old, and showed me, on the inside of the capital of 
one of the columns, the place where the poet had 
written his name. It was, as he always wrote it, sim- 

iy ** Byron,** in small letters, and would not be noticed 
y an ordinary observer. 

If the lover, as the poet sings, was jealous of the 
star his mistress gazed upon, the sister of the ** Maid 
of Athens" may well be jealous of the Parthenon. 
Petarches looks at it and talks of it with a fever in his 
eyes. I could not help smiling at his enthusiasm. 
He is about twenty-five, of a slender person, with 
downcast, melancholy eyes, and looks the poet ac- 
cording to the most received standard. His reserved 
manners melted toward me on discovering that I knew 
our countryman, Dr. Howe, who, he tells roe, was his 
groomsman (or the corresponding assistant at a Greek 
wedding), and to whom he seems, in common with all 
his countrymen, warmly attached. To a man of his 
taste, I can conceive nothing more gratifyins than his 
appointment to the care of the Acropolis. He spends 
his day there with his book, attending the few travel- 
lers who come, and when the temples are deserted, he 
sits down in the shadow of a column, and reads amid 
the silence* of the luius he almost worships. There 
are few vocations in this envious world so separated 
from the jarring passions of our nature. 

Passed the morning on horseback, visiting the an- 
Uquitiea without the city. Turning by the temple of 
Theseoa, we crossed Man Hill, the seat of the Are- 
opagus, and passing a small valley, ascended the Pnyx. 
On the right of the path we observed the rock of the 
hill worn to the polish of enamel by friction. It was 
an almost perpendicular deseent of six or seven feet, 
and stepa were cat at the sides to mount to the top. 
It is the famous sliding sUme, believed by the Athenians 
to possess the power of determining the sex of unborn 
children. The preference of sons, if the polish of the 
stone is to be trusted, is universal in Greece. 

The rostrum of Demosthenes was above us on the 
aide of the hiU facing from the sea. A small platform 
is cut into the roek, and on either side a sear is hewn 
out, probably for the distinguished men of the state. 
The audience stood on the side-hill, and the orator 
and his listeners were in the open air. An older ros- 
trun^ is cut roto the summit of the hill, facing the sea. 
It is said that when the maritime commerce of Greece 
began to enrich the lower classes, the thirty tyrants 
turned the rostrum toward the land, lest their orators 
should point to the ships of the Piraeus, and remind 
the people of their power. 

Scene after scene sweiH through my fancy as I stood 
on the spot. I saw Demosthenes, afler his first unsuc- 
cessful oration, descendinc: with a dejected air toward 
the temple of Theseus, followed by old Eunomas ;* 
abandoning himself to despair, and repressing the fiery 
ooosciousness within him as a hopeless ambition. I 
saw him again, with the last glowing period of a Phil- 

* " However. In his first address to the people, be was 
bvaghed at and intemtpted by their cUmors ; for the violence 
of fafe manner threw nim into a confusion of periods, and a 
distortion of his argument. At last, upon his quitting the 
assembly, Ehinomus, the Thriasian, a man now extremely 
oM. found him wandering in a dejected condition in the 
ffanens. and took upon hnn to set him riffht.''— -P/tiiOrc^'f 



lipic on his lips, standing on this rocky eminence, hia 
arm stretched toward Macedon ; his eye flashing with 
success, and his ear catching the low murmur of the 
crowd below, which told him he had moved his couo- 
try as with the heave of an earthquake. I saw the 
calm Aristides rise, with his mantle folded majestically 
about him ; aikl the handsome Alcibiades waiting with 
a smile on his lips to speak ; and Socrates, gazing ou 
his wild but winning disciple with affection and fear. 
How easily is this bare rock, whereon the eagle now 
alights unaffrigEted, repeopled with the crowding 
shadows of the past. 



LETTER LXXXVL 

THE FRISOlf OF SOCRATES ~ TURKISH 8TIRRUFS AND 
SADDLES — PLATO^S ACADEMY — ^THX AMERICAlf UIS- 
SIONART SCHOOL AT ATHENS — THE SOU OF FBTARCHES 
AUD nephew of **HR8. black of SGINA.*' 

Athens. — We dismounted at the door of Socrates' $ 
prison. A hill between the Areopagus and the sea, is 
crowned with the remains of a showy monument to a 
Roman pro-consul. Just beneath it the hill forms a 
low precipice, and in the face of it you see three low 
entiances to caverns hewn in the solid rock. The 
farthest to the right was the room of the Athenian 
guard, and within it is a chambei with a round ceiling, 
which the sage occupied during the thirty day 4 of his 
imprisonment. There are marks of an iron door which 
separated it from the guard-room, and through the 
bars of this he refused the assistance of his friends to 
escape, and held those conversations with Crito, Plato, 
and others, which have made his name immortal. On 
the day upon which he was doomed to die, he was re- 
moved to the chamber nearest the Acropolis, and here 
the hemlock was presented to him. A shallower ex- 
cavation between, held an altar to the gods ; and after 
his death, his body was here given to his friends. 

Nothing, except some of the touching narrations of 
scripture, ever seemed to me so affecting as the history 
of the death of Socrates. It has been likened (1 think, 
not profanely), to that of Christ. His virtuous life, his 
belief in the immortality of the soul and a future state 
of reward and punishment, his forgiveness of his ene- 
mies and his godlike death, certainly prove him, in 
the absence of revealed light, to have walked the 
** darkling path of human reason" with an almost in- 
spired rectitude. I stood in the chamber which had 
received his last breath, not without emotion. The 
rocky walls about me had witnessed his composure as 
he received the cup from his weeping jailer; the 
roughly-hewn floor beneath my feet had sustained 
htm, as he walked to and fro, till the poison had chilled 
his limbs ; his last sigh, as he covered his head with 
his mantle and expired, passed forth by that low por- 
tal. It is not easy to be indifferent on spots like these. 
The spirit of the place is felt. We can not turn back 
and touch the brighter links of that ** fleshly chain,'* 
in which all human beings since the creation have been 
bound alike, without feeling, even through the rusty 
coil of ages, the electric sympathy. Socrates died 
here ! The great human leap into eternity, the inevit- 
able calamity of our race, was here taken more nobly 
than elsewhere. Whether the effect be to ** fright ns 
from the shore,'* or, to nerve ns by the example, to look 
more steadily before us, a serious thought, almost of 
course a salutary one, lurks in the very air. 

We descended the hill and galloped our small Turk- 
ish horses at a stirring pace over the plain. The short 
stirrup and high peaked saddle of the country, are (at 
least to men of my length and limb) uncomfortable 
contrivances. With the knees almost up to the chin, 
one is com^peiledL of comse^to kui f^fpyp the horse*! 
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head, and it requires all the rullDew of Turkish trousers 
to coDceal the awkwardness of the position. We drew 
rein at the entrance of the " olive grove.** Our horses 
walked leisurely along the shaded path between the 
trees, and we arrived in a few minutes at the site of 
Plato's academy. The more ethereal portion of my 
pleasure in seeing it must be in the recollectioo. The 
Cephissus was dry, the noon-day sun was hot, and we 
were glad to stop, with throbbing temples, under a 
cluster of fig-trees, and eat the delicious fruit, forget- 
ting all the philosophers incontinently. We sat in our 
saddles, ana a Greek woman, of great natural beauty, 
though dressed in rags, bent down the boughs to our 
reach. The honey from the over-ripe figs, dropped 
upoo us as the wind shook the branches. Our dark- 
eyed and bright-lipped Pomona served us with a grace 
aud cheerfulness that would draw me often to the 
neighborhood of the academy if I lived in Athens. I 
venture to believe that Pbryoe herself, in so mean a 
dress, would scarce have been more attractive. We 
kissed our hand to her as our spirited horses leaped 
the hollow with which the trees were encircled, and 
passing the mound sacred to the Furies, where (£di pus 
was swallowed up, dashed over the sultry plain once 
more, and were soon in Athens. 



I have passed most of my leisure hours here in a 
scene I certainly did not reckon in anticipation, among 
the pleasures of a visit to Athens—^ American mis* 
nonary sehooL We have all been delighted with it, 
fit>m the commodore to the youngest midshipman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill have been here some four or five 
years, and have attained their present degree of suc- 
cess in the face of every difficulty. Their whole 
Dumber of scholars from the commeocement, has 
been upward of three hundred ; at present they have 
a hundred and thirty, mostly girls. 

We found the school in a new and spacious stone 
building on the site of the ancient ** market,'* where 
Paul, on his visit to Athens, '* disputed daily with 
those that met with him.** A larxe court-yard, shaded 
partly with a promegranate-tree, separates it from the 
marble portica of the A^a^ which is one of the finest 
remains of antiquity. Mrs. Hill was in the midst of 
the little Athenians. Two or three serious-looking 
Greek girls were assisting her in regulating their move- 
ments, and the new and admirable system of combined 
instruction and amusement was going on swimmingly. 
There were, perhaps, a hundred children in the bench- 
es, mostly from three to six or eight years of age; 
dark-eyed, cheerful little creatures, who looked as if 
their *• birthright of the golden grasshopper** had made 
them nature's favorites as certainly as in the days when 
their ancestor-mothers settled questions of philosophy. 
They marched and recited, and clapped their sun- 
burnt hands, and sung hymns, and I thought I never 
had seen a more gratifying spectaele. I looked around 
in vain for one who seemed discontented or weary. 
Mrs. Hill's manner to them was most affectionate. 
She governs, literally, with a smile. 

I selected several little favorites. One was a fine 
fellow of two to three years, whose name I inquired 
immediately. He was Plato Petarches, the nephew 
of the " maid of Athens,** and the son of the second 
of the three girls so admired by Lord Byron. Another 
was a girl of six or seven, with a face, surpassing, for 
expressive beautv, that of any child I ever saw. She 
was a Hydriote by birth, and dressed in the costume 
of the islands. Her little feet were in Greek slippera ; 
her figure was prettily set ofiT with an open jacket, 
laced with buttons from the shoulder to the waist, and 
her head was enveloped in a figured handkerchief^ 
fended gracefully in the style of a turban, and brought 
under her chin, so as to show suspended a rich me* 
tallic fringe* Har fao» was AUlt bat mazkad with 



childish dimples, and her mouth and eyes, as beautiful 
as ever those expressive features were made, had a re* 
tiring seriousness in them, indescribably sweet. She 
looked as if she had been bom in some scene of Turk- 
bh devastation, and had brought her mother's heart- 
ache into the world. 

At noon, at the sound of a bell, they marched out, 
clapiNog their hands In time to the instructer's voice, 
and sealed themselves in order upon the portico, in 
front of the school. Here their baskets were given 
them, and each one produced her dinner and ate it 
with the utmost propriety. It was reaUy a beautiful 
scene. 

It is to be remembered that here is educated a class 
of human beings who were else deprived of instruction 
by the universal custom of their countiy. The females 
of Greece are suffered to grow up in ignorance. One 
who can read and write is rarely found. The school 
has commenced fortunately at the most favorable mo- 
ment. The government was in process of change, and 
an innovation was unnoticed in the confusion that at a 
later period might have been opposed by the preju- 
dices of custom. The king and the president of the 
regency. Count Armansperg, visited the school fre- 
quently during their stay in Athens, and expressed 
their thanks to Mrs. Hill warmly. The Countess 
Armansperg called repeatedly to have the pleasure 
of sitting in the school-room for an hour. His majes- 
ty, indeed, could hardly find a more useful subject in 
his realm. Mrs. Hill, with her own personal efforts, 
has taught mare than one hundred children to read the 
Bible f How few of us can write against our namef 
an equal ofiset to the claims of human duty ? 

Circumstances made me acquainted with one or two 
wealthy persons residing in Athens, and I received 
(rom them a strong impression of Mr. Hilfs useful- 
ness and high standing. His house is the hospitable 
resort of every stranger of intelligence and respecta- 
bility. 

Mr. King and Mr. Robinson, missionaries of the 
Foreign Board, are absent at Psera. Their families 
are here. 

I passed my last evening among the magnificent 
ruins on the banks of the Ilissus. The next day was 
occupied in returning visits to the families who had 
been polite to us, and, with a farewell of unusual re- 
irret to our estimable missionary friends, we started on 
horseback to return by a gloomy sunset to the Pirseus. 
I am looking more for the amusing than the useful in 
my rambles about the world, and I confess I should 
not have gone far out of my way to visit a missionary 
station anywhere. But chance has thrown this of 
Athens across mv path, and I record it as a moral 
spectacle to which no thinking person could be indif- 
ferent. I freely say I never have met with an equal 
number of my fellow-creatures, who seemed to me so 
indisputably and purel;^ useful. The most cavilling 
mind must applaud their devoted sense of duty, bear- 
ing up against exile from country and friends, priva- 
tions, trial of patience, and the many, many tils inevi- 
table to such an errand in a foreign land, while even 
the coldest politician would find in their efforts the 
best promise for an enlightened renovation of Greece. 

Long after the twilight thickened immediately about 
us, the lofVy Aeropidlis stood up, bathed in a glow of 
light from the lingering sunset. I turned back Co gasea 
upon it with an enthusiasm I had thought laid on the 
shelf with my half-foni[otten classics. The intrinsie 
beauty of the niins of Greece, the loneliness of their 
situation^ and the divine climate in which, to use By- 
ron's expression, they are ** buried,** invest them with 
an interest which surrounds no other anfiqaities in the 
work]. I rode on, repeating to myself Miiton*0 beau- 
tiful description : 



« Look! on the . 
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Athens — the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence : native to famous wits 

Or tiosprtable, m her sweet recess. 

City or suburban^ studious walks or shades. 

See, there the ohve>groves of Academe. 

Plato^s retirement, where the attic bird 

Trills her thicic-warbled notes the summer long. 

There, flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 

Of bees' industrious murmurs, oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Uissus rolls 

His whisperin{[ stream ; within the walls there view 

The schools ot ancient sages, his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world l^ 



LETTER LXXXVIL 

THE FntJKTS — THS 8ACRA VIA — RUn«8 OF ELEU9IS — GI- 
GANTIC MEDALLION — COSTUME OF THE ATHENIAN WO- 
MEN — THE TOMB OF THEMISTOCLES — THE TEMFLB OF 
MINEBVA— AITTOGRAPHS. 

Pi&xus.— With a basket of faam and claret id the 
stero-sheeta, a cool awoing over oar heads, and twelve 
men at theoava, such as the coxswain of Themistocles* 
galley might have sighed for, we pulled away from the 
ship at ao early hour, for Eleusb. The conqueror of 
Saiainis delayed the battle for the ten o'clock breeze, 
and as nature (which should be called he instead of 
she^ for her constancy) still ruffles the Egean at the 
same hour, we had a calm sea through the strait, 
where once lay the " ships by thousands.*' 

We soon rounded the point, and shot along under 
ttie 

" Rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis." 

It is a bare, bold precipice, a little back from the sea, 
and commands an entire view of the strait. Here sat 
Xerxes, " on his throne of i^old,* with many secreta- 
ries about him to write down the particulars of the ac- 
tion." The Athenians owed their victory to the wis- 
dom of Themistocles, who managed to draw the Per- 
sians into the strait (scarce a cannon shot across just 
here), where only a small part of their immense fleet 
could act at one time. The wind, as the wily Greek 
had foreseen, rose at the same time, and rendered the 
lofty-built Persian ships unmanageable; while the 
Athenian galleys, cut low to the water, were easily 
brought into action in the most advantageous position. 
It is impossible to look upon this beautiful and lovelv 
spot and imagine the stirring picture it presented. 
The wild sea-bird knows no lonelier place. Yet on 
that rock once sat the son of Darius, with his royal 
purple floating to the wind, and, below him, within 
these rocky limits, lay ** one thousand two hundred 
ahips-of-war, and two thousand transports," while be- 
hind him, on the shores of the Piraeus, were encamped 
»* seven hundred thousand foot, and four hundred 
thousand horse" — '"amounting," says Potter, in his 
notes, ^* with the retinue of women and servants that 
attended the Asiatic princes in their military expedi- 
tions, to more than five millions.^* How like a king 
must the royal Persian have felt, when 

^* He comited them at break of day !" 
With an hour or two of fast pulling, we opened into 
the broad bay of Eleusis. The first sabbath after the 
creation could not have been more absolutely silent. 
Megara was away on the left, Eleusis before us at the 
distance of four or five miles, and the broad plains 
where agriculture was first taught by Triptolemus, 
the poetical home of Ceres, lay an utter desert in the 
sunshine. Behind us, between the mountains, de- 
scended the Sacra Via, by which the procession came 
from Athens to celebrate the ** Eleusinian mysteries" — 

* So says Phanodemns, qooted by Plutarch. The commen- 
tators upon the tragedy or J£schylus on this subject, say it 
was a "silver chair ,^' and that it ^< was afterward placedf in 
the temple of Minerva, at Athens, with ffae gotcbm-hilted 
T ol Mardsntas.^' 



I a road of five or six miles, lined, in the time of Peri- 
cles, with temples and tombs. I could half fancy the 
I scene as it was presented to the eyes of the invading 
J Macedonians — when the procession of priests and vir- 
gins, accompanied by the whole population of Athens, 
»ound down into the plain, guarded by the shinin); 
spears of the army of Alcibiades. It is still doubtful, 
I believe, whether these imposing ceremonies were the 
pure observances of a lofty and sincere superstition, or 
the orgies of licentious saturnalia. 

We landed at Eleusis, and were immediately sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people, as simple ^nd curious 
in their manneis, and resembling somewhat in their 
dress and complexion, the Indians of our country. 
The ruins of a great city lay about us, and their buts 
were built promiscuously among them. Magnificent 
fragments of columns and blocks of marble interrupted 
the path through the village, and between two of the 
bousgi lay, half buried, a gigantic medallion of Pen- 
telic marble, represenrincr, m alto relievo^ the body and 
head of a warrior in full armor. A hundred men 
would move it with diflficulty. Commodore Pattenwn 
attempted it six years ago, in the Constitution, but bis 
launch was found unequal to its weight. 

The people here gathered more closely around the 
ladies of our party, examininc their dress with childish 
curiosity. They were doubtless the first females ever 
sieen at Eleusis in European costume. One of the 
ladies happening to pull off her glove, there was a 
general cry of astonishment. The brown kid had 
clearly been taken as the color of the hand. Some 
curiosity was then shown to see their faces, which 
were covered with thick green veils, as a protection 
against the sun. The sight of their complexion (in 
any country remarkable for a da^szling whiteness) com- 
pleted the astonishment of these children of Ceres. 

We, on our part, were scarcely less amused with 
their costumes in turn. Over the petticoat was worn 
a loose jacket of white cloth reaching to the knee, 
and open in front — its edges and sleeves wrought very 
tastefully with red cord. The head-dress was com- 
posed entirely of tiumey. A fillet of gold sequins was 
first put, a la ferotiiere. around the forehead, and a 
close cap, with a throat-piece like the gorget of a hel- 
met, fitted the scull exactly, stitched with coins of all 
values, folded over each other according to then- sizes, 
like scales. The hair was then braided and fell down 
the back, loaded also with money. Of the fifty or six- 
ty women we saw, I shouM think one half had money 
on her head to the amount of from one to two hundred 
dollars. They suflTered us to examine them with jier- 
fect good humor. The greater proportion of pieces 
were paras, a small and thin Turkish coin of very small 
value. Among the larger pieces were dollars of all 
nations, five-franc pieces, Sicilian piastres, Tuscan 
colonati, Venetian swansicas, etc., etc. I doubted 
much whether they were not the collections of some 
piratical caique. There is no possibility of either 
spending or getting money within many miles of Ele- 
usis, and it seemed to be looked upon as an ornameot 
which they had come too lightly by to know its use. 

We walked over the foundations of several large 
temples with the remains of their splendor lying un- 
valued about them, and at half a mile from the village 
came to the ** well of Proserpine," whence, say tlie 
poets, the ravished daughter of Ceres emerged from 
the infernal regions on her visits to her mother. The 
modern Eelusinians know it only as a well of the purest 
water. 

On ot]lr return, we stopped at the southern point of 
the Pirvus, to see the tomb of Themistodes, We 
were directed to it by thirteen or fourteen frusta of 
enormous columns, which once formed the monument 
to his memory. -They buried him close to the edge 
of the sea, opposite Salamis. The continual beat of 
*• w«r« for «^.wji;^l.gy4rrf^J5^ wn. away 
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the promontory, and his sarcopba^s, which was laid 
ID a grave cut in the solid rock, is now filled by every 
swell from the Egean. The old hero was brought 
back from his exile to be glorioasly bnried. He could 
not lie better for the repose of his spirit (if it returned 
with his bones from Argos). The sea on which he 
beat the haughty Persians with his handful of galleys, 
sends every wave to his feet. The hollows in the 
rock around his grave are full of snowy salt left by the 
eFaporation. You might scrape up a bushel within 
six feet of him. It seems a natural tribute to his 
memory.* 

On a high and lonely rock, stretching out into the 
midst of the sea, stands a solitary temple. As far as 
the eye can reach, along the coast of Attica and to 
the distant isles, there is no sign of human habitation. 
There it stands, lifted into the blue sky of Greece, like 
the unreal " fabric of a vision.*' 

Cape Colon na and its " temple of Minerva," were 
familiar to my memory, but my imagination had pic- 
tured nothing half so beautiful. As we approached 
it from the sea, it seemed so strangely out of place, 
even for a ruin, so far removed from what had ever 
been the haunt of man, that I scarce credited my eyes. 
We could soon count them — ^thirteen columns of 
sparkling marble, glittering in the sun. The sea-air 
keeps them spotlessly white, and, until you approach 
them nearly, they have the appearance of a structure, 
from its freshness, still in the sculptor's hands. 

The boat was lowered, and the ship lay oif-and-on 
while we landed near the rocks where Falconer was 
shipwrecked, and mounted to the temple. The sum- 
mit of the promontory is strewn with the remains of 
the fallen columns, and their smooth surfaces are 
thickly inscribed with the names of travellers. Among 
others, I noticed Byron's and Hobhouse^s, and that 
of the agreeable author of •» A year in Spain." Byron, 
by the way, mentions having narrowly escaped robbery 
here, by a band of Mainote pirates. He was surprised 
swimming off the point, by an English vessel contain- 
ing some ladies of his acquaintance. He concludes 
the '* Isles of Greece" beautifully with an allusion to 
it by its ancient name :*-* 

'' Place me on Suniimi's marbled steep/' etc. 

The view from the summit is one of the finest in all 
Greece. The isle where Plato was sold as a slave, 
and where Aristldes and Demosthenes passed their 
days In exile, stretches along the west; the wide 
Egean, sprinkled with here and there a solitary rock, 
herbless, but beautiful in its veil of mist, spreads away 
from its feet to the southern line of the horizon, and 
crossing each other almost imperceptibly on the light 
winds of this summer sea, the red-sailed caique of 
Greece, the merchantmen from the Dardanelles, and 
the heavy men-of-war of England and France, cruis- 
ing wherever the wind blows fairest, are seen like 
broad-winged and solitary birds, lying low with spread 
pinions upon the waters. The place touched me. I 
shall remember it with an affection. 

There is a small island close to Sunium, which was 
fortified by one of the heroes of the Iliad on his return 
from Troy — why, heaven only knows. It was here, 
too, that Phrontes, the pilot of Menelaus, died and 
was buried. 

We returned on board after an absence of two hours 
from the ship, and are steering now straight for the 
Dardanelles. The plains of Marathon are but a few 
hours north of our course, and I pass them auwilling- 
ly ; but what is there one would not see ? Greece 
lies behind, and I have realized one of my dearest 
dreams in rambling over its ruins. Travel is an appe- 
tite that " grows by what it feeds on." 

* Langhome says in his notes on Phitarch, " There is the 

Senaine attic salt in most of the retorts and observations of 
lemselves. His wit seems to have been equal to his military 
and poUtiflal capscity." 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 

MTTILENE— THE TOMB OT ACHILLES — TVSKISH BTJKTIKO 
GROT7NP — LOST REPUTATION OF THE SCAMANDEB — 
ASIATIC StTNSETS — VISIT TO A TURKISH BET — THE 
CASTLES OF THE DARDANELLES — TURKISH BATH, AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Lf^bos to windward. A caique, crowded with 
people, is running across our bow, all hands singing 
a wild chorus (perhaps the Leshoun carmen), most 
merrily. The island is now called Mytilene, said to 
be the greenest and most fertile of the Mediterranean. 
The Lesbean wine is still good, but they have had no 
poetesses since Sappho. Cause and effect have quar- 
relled, one would think. 

Tenedos on the lee. The tomb of Achilles is dis- 
tinguishable with the glass on the coast of Asia. The 
column which Alexander ** crowned and anointed and 
danced around naked," in honor of the hero's ghost, 
stands above it no longer. The Macedonian wept over 
Achilles, says the scboolbook, and envied him the 
blind bard who had sung his deeds. He would have 
dried his tears if he had known that his pas seul would 
be remembered as long. 

Tenedos seems a pretty island as we near it. It 
was here that the Gijeeks hid, to persuade the Tro- 
jans that they had aoandoned the siege, while th« 
wooden horse was wheeled into Troy. The site of 
the city of Priam is visible as we get nearer the coast 
of Asia. Mount Ida and the marshy valley of th« 
Scamander are appearing beyond Cape Sigsum, and 
we shall anchor in an hour between Europe and Asia, 
in the mouth of the rapid Dardanelles. The wind is 
not strong enough to stem the current that sets dowA 
like a mill-race from the sea of Marmora. 

Went ashore on the Asian side for a ramble. We 
landed at the strong Turkish castle that, with another 
on the European side, defends the strait, and passing 
under their bristling batteries, entered the small Turk- 
ish town in the rear. Our appearance excited a great 
deal of curiosity. The Turks, who were sitting cross- 
legged on the broad benches extending like a tailor's 
board, in front of the cafis, stopped smoking as we 
passed, and the women, wrapping up their own faces 
more closely, approached the ladies of our parly, and 
lifted their veils to look at them with the freedom of 
our friends at Eleusis. We came unaware upon two 
squalid wretches of women in turning a corner, who 
pulled their ragged shawls over their heads with looks 
of the greatest resentment at having exposed ihehr 
faces to us. 

A few minutes' walk brought us outside of th« 
town. An extensive Turkish grave-yard lay on th« 
left. Between fig-trees and bla45kberry bushes it was 
a green spot, and the low tombstones of the men, 
crowned each with a turban carved in marble of the 
shape befitting the sleeper's rank, peered above the 
grass like a congregation sittins: in a uniform head- 
dress at a field-preaching. Had it not been for the 
female grayss, which were marked with a slab like 
ours, and here and there the tombstone of a Greek, 
carved, after the antique, in the shape of a beautiful 
shell, the effect of an assemblage sur Vherhe would 
have been ludicrously perfect. 

We walked on to the Scamander. A rickety bridge 
gave us a passage, toll free, to the other side, where 
we sac vound the rim of a marble well, and ate delicioue 
gmpes, stolen for us by a Turkish boy from a near 
vineyard. Six or seven camels were feeding on the 
unenclosed plain, picking a mouthful and then lifting' 
theit long, snaky necks into the air to swallow ; a stray 
horseman, with the head of his bridle decked with red 
tassels and his knees up to his chin,8eoured the brkUe 
path to the mountains; and three devilish-looking 
buffaloes scratehed theur hides and rolled ap tfaeiv : 
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Hendish xreen eyes under a branibie-hedg%«rDenr tbe 
riTer. VoiUi ! a scene id Asia. 

The poets lie, or the Scamander is as treacherous 
as Macassar. Venus bathed in its waters before con- 
tending for the prize of beamy adjudged to her on 
this very Mount Ida that I see covered with brown 
grass in the distance. Her hair became "flowing 
gold*' in the lavation. My fnends comptiment me 
Bpoo no change after a similar experimeot. My long 
locks (run riot with a four months* cruise) are as dingy 
and ontractable as erer, and, except in the increased 
brownnessof a Mediterranean complexion, the cracked 
glass in the atate-roora of my friend the lieutenant 
girea me no encouragement of a change. It is soft 
water, and runs over fine white sand ; but the fountain 
of CaUirhaCy at Athens (she was the daughter of the 
Scamander, and, like roost daughters, is much nu>re 
attractive than her papa), is sofler and clearer. Per- 
lups the loss of the Scamander's virtues is attributable 
to the cessation of the tribute paid to the god in Helen's 
lime. 

The twilights in this part of the world are unpar- 
alleled*^ut 1 have described twilights and sunsets in 
Greece and Italy till I am ashamed to write the words. 
£ach one comes as if there never had been and never 
were to be another, and the adventures of the day, 
however stirring, are half forgotten in its glory, and 
ieem« in comparison, unworthy of description ; but 
one look at the terms that might describe it, written 
•n paper, uncharms even the remembrance. You 
■lost come to Asia and /eeZ sunsets. You can not get 
ihem by paying postage. 

At anchor, waiting for a wind. Called to-day on 
tbm Bey EfRsndi, commander of the two castles, " Eu- 
rope" and ** Asia," between which we lie. A pokerish- 
looking dwaif, with ragged beard and high turban, and 
a tall Turk, who I am sure never smiled since he was 
horn, kicked off their slippers at the threshold, and 
ushered us into a chamber on the second story. It 
was a luxurious little room, lined completely with 
cushions, the muslin-covered pillows of down leaving 
only a place for the door. The divan was as broad as 
a bed, and, save the difficulty of rising from it, it was 
perfect as a lounge. A celling of inlaid woods, em- 
browned with smoke, windows of small panes fantas- 
tically set, and a place lower than the floor for the 
attendants to stand and leave thehr slippers, were all 
that was peculiar eke. 

The bey entered in a few minutes, with a pipe- 
hearer, an interpreter, and three or four attendants. 
He was a young man, about twenty, and excessively 
handsome. A clear, olive complexion, a mustache 
of silky black, a thin, aqailioe nose, with almost trans- 
INirent nostrils, cheeks and chin rounded into a perfect 
oval, and mouth and eyes expre«sive of tbe most reso- 
lute firmness, and, at the same time,giriishly beautiful, 
oompleted the picture of the finest-looking fellow I 
have seen within my recollection. His pereon was 
very slight, and his feet and hands small, and particu- 
larly well shaped. Like most of his countrymen of 
latter years, his dress was half Euippean, and much 
less becoming, of course, than the tnrban and trowser. 
Pantaloons, rather loose, a light fawn-colored short- 
jacket, a rod cap, with a blue tassel, and stockings, 
without shoes, were enough to give him the appear- 
ance of a dandy half thrbugh his toilet. He entered 
with an indolent step, bowed, without smiling, and, 
throwing one of his feet under him, sunk da.wn upon 
the divan, and beckoned for his pipe. The IR^rk in 
attendance kicked off his slippers, and gave hina the 
long tube with its amber month-piece, setting the bowl 
Imo a basin in the centre of the room. The bey put it 
lb his htndtOBM Upi^ aad draw till thoamoka moamed 



to the ceiling, and then handed it, with a gracefii ; 
gesture, to the commodore. 

The conversation went on through two inferpreta-- 
tions. The bey's interpreter spoke Greek and Turk| 
ish, and the ship's pilot, who accompanied us, spoke 
Greek and Enelish, and the usual exT^ssions of good 
feeling, and offers of mutual service, \^^ thus pasoed 
between the puffs of the pipe with siimcieot facility. 
The dwarf soon entered with coffee. The small gilded 
cups had about the capacity of a good wife's thimblOv 
and were covered with gold tops to retsAtHkuiff^qmff^ 
The fragrance of the rich berry filled the i*^^"^* j^^l 
acknowledged, at once, the superiority of the Tni! ? 
manner of preparing it. It is excessively strong ,^ ^ 
drunk without milk. V 

I looked into every comer while the attendants wlK^ 
removing the cups, but could see no trace of a &00X'/' 
Ten or twelve guns, with stocks inlaid with pearl and 
silver, two or three pair of gold-handled pistols, and a 
superb Turkish cimeter and belt, hung upon the 
walls, but there was no other furniture. We rose* 
after a half hour's visit, and were bowed out by the 
handsome effendi, coldly and politely. As we passed 
under the walls of the castle, on the way to the boat, 
we saw six or seven women, probably a part of bis 
harem, peeping from the embrasures of one of the ' 
bastions. 'Their heads were wrapped in white, one 
^e only left visible. It was easy to imagine them 
ivleikas af>er having seen their master. 

Went ashore at Castle Europe, with one or two of 
the officers, to take a bath. An old Turk, sitting upon 
his hams, at the entrance, pointed to the low door at 
his M% without looking at us, and we descended, by 
a step or two, into a vaulted hall, with a larse, circular 
ottoman in the centre, and a very broad divan all 
around. Two tall young mussulmans, with only tur- 
bans and waistcloths to conceal their natural propor- 
tions, assistd us to undress, and led us into a stone 
room, several degrees warmer than the first. We 
walked about here for a few minutes, and, as we began 
to perspire, were taken into another, filled with hot 
vapor, and, for the first moment or two, almost intol- 
erable. It was shaped like a dome, with twenty or 
thirty small windows at the top, several basins at the 
sides into which hot water was pouring, and a raised 
stone platform in the centre, upon which we were all 
requested, by gestures, to lie upon our backs. The 
perspiration, by this time, was pouring from us like 
min. I lay down with the others, and a Turl^, a dark- 
skinned, fine-looking fellow, drew on a mitten of rough 
grass cloth, and, laying one hand upon my breast to 
hold me steady, commenced rubbing me, without 
water, violently. The skin peeled off under the fric- 
tion, and I thought he must have rubbed into the flesh 
repeatedly. Nothing but curiosity to go through tbe 
regular operation of a Turkish bath prevented my 
crying out ** enough !" He rubbed away, turning me 
from side to side, till the rough glove passed smoothly 
all over my body and limbs, and then, handing me a 
pair of wooden slippers, suffered me to rise. I walked 
about for a few minutes, looking with surprise at the 
rolls of skin he had taken from me, and feeling almost 
transparent as the hot air blew upon me. 

In a few minutes my mussulman beckoned to me to 
follow him to a smaller room, where he seated me on 
a stone beside a fount of hot water. He then made 
some thick soap-suds in a basin, and, with a handful 
of fine flax, soaped and rubbed nie all over again, and 
a few dashes of the hot water, from a wooden saucer, 
completed the bath. 

The next room, which had seemed so warm on our 
entrance, was now quite chilly. We remained here 
until we were dry, and then returned to the hall in 
which our clothes were left, where beds were prepared 
ou the divans, and we were covered in warm cloths, 
and laft to our repose. The dispoattion to aloep was 
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. imost irrwisiible. We rose in a elioit time, and went 
(D the coffee-bouse oppoeite, when a cup of strong 
^ffee, and a hookah smoked through a highly oma- 
i^eoted glaaa bubbling with water, refreshed us deli- 
riously. 

J ha?e had e?er since a feeling of suppleness and 
lightness, which is like wings growing at my feet. It 
is certainly a vej^ great luxury, though, unquestion- 
ably, most enervating as a habit, 

LETTER LXXXIX. 

A TUKXISR PIC-NIC, ON THE PLAIN OF TBOT — ^FINOERS 
VS. PORKS — ^TKIBSTE— THB BOSCHETTO-^-OBACEFUL 
PRRS90M OF ITALIAN MANNERS — ^A RURAL FETE — 
FIREWORKS — ^AMATEUR UUSICIANS. 

Dardankllcs. — The oddest inTitation I ever had 
in my life was from a Turkish bey to zfiU t^mpitre^ 
on the ruins of Troy ? We have just returned, full 
of wassail and pillaw, by the light of an Asian moon. 

The morning was such a one as you would expect 
in the countiy where mornings were first made. The 
sun was clear, but the breeze was fresh, and as we sat 
on the bey*s sofV divans, taking coffee before starting, 
I fumed my cheek ro the open window, and confessed 
the blessing of existence. 

We were sixteen, from the ship, and our boat was 
anended by his interpreter, the general of his troofis, 
the governor of Boumabashi (the name of the Turkish 
town near Troy), and a host of attendants on foot and 
horseback. His cook bad been sent forward at day- 
light with the provisions. 

The handsome bey came to the door, and helped 
to mount US upon his own horses, and we rode off; 
[ with the whole population of the village assembled to 
I see our departure. We forded the Scamander, near 
the town, and pushed on at a hard gallop over the 
plain. The bey soon overtook us upon a fleet gray 
mare, caparisoned with red trappings, holding an um- 
brella over his head, which he courteously offered to 
the commodore on coming up. We followed a grass 
path, without hill or stone, for nine or ten miles, and 
after having passed one or two hamlets, with their 
open thrashing-floors, and crossed the Simois, with 
the water to our saddle-girths, we leA a slight rising 
ground by a sudden turn, and descended to a cluster 
of trees, where the Turks sprang from then: horses, 
and made signs for us to dismount. 

It was one of nature's drawing-rooms. Thickets 
of brush and willows enclosed a fountain, whose clear 
waters were confined in a tank, formed of marble slabs, 
from the neighboring ruins. A spreading tree above, 
and soft meadow-grass to its very tip, left nothing to 
wish but friends and a quiet mind to perfect its beau- 
ty. The cook^s fires were smoking in the thicket, the 
horses were grazing without saddle or bridle io the 
pasture below, and we lay down upon the soft, Turk- 
ish carpets, spread beneath the trees, and reposed from 
our fatigues for an hour. 

The interpreter came when the sun had slanted a 
little across the trees, and iovited us to the bey's gar- 
dens, hard by. A path, overshadowed with wild brush, 
led us round the little meadow to a gate, close to the 
fountain-head of the Scamander. One of the common 
cottages of the country stood upon the left, and in 
front of it a large arbor, covered with a grape-vine, 
was underlaid with cushions and carpets. Here we 
reclined, and coffee was brought us with baskets of 
grapes, figs, quinces, and pomegranates, the bey and 
nis officers waiting on us themselves with amusing 
assiduity. The people of the house, meantime, were 
sent to the fields for green com, which was roasted for 
ns, and this with nuts, wine, aiid conversation, and a 
ramble to the toorcs of the Simois, which bunts from 



a cleft ID the rock veiy beamifnUy, vhiled wmw lbs 
hours till dinner. ^ ^ ^^ 

About four o'clock we retiurned to the fountain- A 
white muslin cloth was laid u^pon the gnus betwssa 
the edge and the overshadowing tree, and all anmnd 
It were spread the carpets upon which we vera to le* 
cline while eating. Wine and melons wsra eooling 
m the tank, and plates of honey and grapes, and new* 
made butter (a great luxury in the archipelago), stood 
on the marble rim. The dinner might have (ed Pri- 
aro's army. Half a lamb, turkeys, and chickens, wer4 
the principal meats, but there waa, besides, »• a rabble 
route" of made dishes, peculiar to the country, of in- 
gredients at which I couM not hazaid even a conieo- 
ture. ^ 

We crooked our legs under us with some awkward- 
ness, and producing our knives and forks (which ws 
had brought with the advice of the interpreter), com- 
menced, somewhat abated in appetite by too liberal a 
lunch. The bey and his ofiScers sitting upright, with 
their feet under them, pbched off* bits of meat dexter- 
ously with the thumb and forefinger, passing from one 
to the other a dish of rice, with a large spoon, which 
all used iodiscriminalely. It is odd that eating with 
the fingers seemed only disgusting to me in the bey. 
His European dress probably made the peculiarity 
more glaring. The fat old governor who sat beside 
me was greased to the elbows, and his long grey beard 
was studded with rice and drops of gravy to his girdle. 
He rose when the meats were removed, and waddled 
oflf to the stream below, where a wash in the clean 
water made him once more a presentable person. 

It is a Turkish custom to rise and retire while the 
dishes are changing, and after a Httle ramble through 
the meadow, we returned to a lavish spread of fruits 
and honey, which concluded the repast. 

It is doubted where Trey stood. The reputed sits 
is a rising ground, near the fountain of Boumabashi, 
to which we strolled after dinner. We found nothing 
but quantities of fragmenu of columns, believed by 
antiquaries to be the ruins of a city, that sprung up 
and died long since Troy. 

We mounted and rode home by a round moon, 
whose lieht filled the air like a dust of phosphoric sil- 
ver. The plains were in a glow with at. Our Indian 
summer nights, beautiful as they are, give you no idea 
of an Asian moon. 

The bey*8 rooms were lit, and we took coflfee with 
him once more, and, fatigued with pleasure and ex- 
citement, got to our boats, and pulled up against the 
arrowy current of the Daidaoelles to the frigate 
• ••••••• 

A long, narrow valley, with precipitous sides, com- 
mences directly at the gate of Trieste, and follows a 
small stream into the mountains of Friuli. It is a 
very sweet, green place, and studded on both sides 
with cottages and kitchen-gardens, which supply the 
city with flowers and vegetables. The right hand 
slope is called the Boaehetto, and is laid out with pret- 
ty avenues of beach and elm as a public walk, while, 
at every few steps, stands a bowling-alley or drinking 
arbor, and here and there a trim little restaurant^ just 
large enough for a rural party. It is, perhaps, a mile 
and a half in length, and one grand cafi in the centre, 
usually tempu the better class of promenaders into " 
the expense of an ice. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and all Trieste was pour- 
ing out to the Boschetto. I had come ashore with 
one of the oflicers, and we fell into the* tide. . Few 
spots in the world are so variously peopled as this 
thriving seaport, and we encountered every style of 
dress and feature. The greater part were Jewesses. 
How instantly the most common observer distinguish- 
es them in a crowd ! The clear sallow skin, the sharp 
Mack eye and broad eyebrow, the aqueline nose, the t 
small penon, the slow, cautious step of the old, and) QIC 
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the qnick, restless one of the yoting, the ambitiotts or- 
Dameots, and the look of cunning, which nothing but 
the highest decree of education does away, mark the 
race with the definiteness of another species. 

We strolled on to the end of the walk, amused con- 
stantly with the family groups sitting under the trees 
with their simple repastof a/ritoto and a mus^of beer, 
perfectly unconscious of the presence of the crowd. 
There was something pastoral and contented in the 
scene that took my fancy. Almost alt the female 
promenaders were without bonnets, and the mixture 
of the Greek style of head-dress with the Parisian 
coiffarcn had a charming effect. There was just 
enough of fashion to take off* the vulgarity. 

We coquetted along, smiled upon by here and there 
a group that h id vi<»ited the ship, and on our return 
sat down at a table in front of the cq/?, surrounded by 
some hundreds of people of all classes, conversing and 
e»iin2; tees. I thought as I glanced about me, how 
odJIy such a scene would look in America. In the 
broad part of an open walk, the whole town passing 
and repiissinv, sat elegantly dressed ladies with their 
husbands or lovers, mothers with their daughters, and 
occasionally a group of modest girls alone, eating or 
drinking with as little embarrassment as at home, and 
preserving toward each other that courtesy of deport- 
hient which in these classes of society can result only 
from being so much in public. 

Under the next tree to us sat an excessively pretty 
woman with two gentlemen, probably her husbanl 
and cavalier. I touched my hat to them as we seated 
ourselves, and this common courtesy of the country 
was returned with smiles that put us instiintly upon 
the footing of a half acquaintance. A caress to the 
lady's greyhound, and an apology for smoking, pro- 
duced a little conversation, and when they rose to leave 
us, the compliments of the evening were exchanged 
with a cordiality that in America would scarce follow 
an acquaintance of months. I mention it as an every- 
day instance of the kind-hearted and open manners of 
Europe, it is what makes these countries so agree- 
able to the stranger and the traveller. Every eajt^ on 
a second visit, seems like a home. 

We were at a rural /^te last night, giren by a wealthy 
merchant of Trieste, at his villa in the neighborhood. 
We found the company assembled on a terraced ob- 
servatory, crowning a summer-house, watching the 
sunset over one of the sweetest landscapes in the world. 
We were at the head of a valley broken at the edge 
of the Adriatic by the city, and beyond spread the 
golden waters of the gulf toward Venice, headed in on 
the right by the long chain of the Frinli. The coun- 
try around was green and fertile, and small white vil- 
las |)eeped out everywhere from the foliage, evidences 
of the prosperous commerce of the town. We watch- 
ed the warm colors out of the sky, and the party hav- 
ing by this time assembled, we walked through the 
long gardens to a house open with long windows from 
the ceiling to the floor, and furnished only with the 
light and luxurious arrangement of summer. 

Music is the life of all amusement within the reach 
of Italy, and the waltzing was mingled with perform- 
ances on the piano (and very wonderful ones to me) 
by an Italian count and his friend, a German. They 
played duetts in a style I have seldom heard even by 
professors. 

The supper was fantastically rural. The table was 
spread under a large tree, from the branches of which 
was trailed a vine, by a square frame of lattice-work in 
the proportions of a pretty saloon. The lamps were 
hung in colored lanterns among the branches, and the 
trunk of the tree passed throus^h the centre of the fa- 
ble hollowed to receive it. The supper was sumptu- 
ously splendid, and the effect of the party within, seen 
from the grounds about, through the arched and Tine- 
coocaaled doors, was the most picturesque imaginable* 



A waltz or two followed, and we were about callinr 
for our horses, when the whole place was illuminated 
with a discharge of fireworks. Every description of 
odd figures was described in ffame during the boat 
they detained us, and the bright glare on the trees, 
and the figures of the party strolling up and down the 
gravelled walks, was admirably beautiful. 

They do these things so prettily here ! We were 
invited out on the morning of the same day, and ex- 
pected nothing but a drive and a cup of tea, and we 
found an entertainment worthy of a king. The sim- 
plicity and frankness with which we were received, and 
the unpretendingness of the manner of introducing the 
amusements of the evening, might have been lessons 
in politeness to nobles. 

A drive to town by starlight, and a pull off to the 
ship in the cool and refreshing night air, concluded a 
day of pure pleasure. It has been my good fortune 
of late to number many such. 



LETTER XC. 

THE DARDANELLES— VISIT FROM THE PACHA— HIS DCLTOHT 
AT HKARING THE PIANO — TURKISH FOUNTAINS— CARA- 
VAN OF MULES LADEN WITH GRAPES — ^TURKISH MODE 
OF LIVING— HOUSES, CAFES, AND WOMEN — THE B106QUB 
AND THE MUEZZIN — ^AMERICAN CONSUL OF THE DARDA- 
NELLES, ANOTHER CALEB QUOTEM. 

Coast of Asia. — We have lain in the mouth of the 
Dardanelles sixteen mortal days, waiting for a wind. 
Like Don Juan (who passed here on liis way to Con- 
stantinople)-— 

" Another time we might have liked to see 'em, 
fiut now are not muck pleased with Cape Sigseum.^' 

An occasional trip with the boats to the watering-place, 
a Turkish bath, and a stroll in the bazar of the town 
behind the castle, gazing with a glass at the tombs of 
Ajax and Achilles, and the long, undulating shores of 
Asia, eating often and sleeping much, are the only 
appliances to our philosophy. One can not always be 
thinking of Hero and Leander, though he lie iu the 
Hellespont. 

A merchant-brig from Smyrna is anchored just 
astern of us, waiting like ourselves for this eternal 
northeaster to blow itself out. She has forty or fifty 
passengers for Constantinople, among whom are the 
wife of an American merchant (a Greek lady), and Mr. 
Schauffler,a missionary, in whom I recognised a quon- 
dam fellow student. l*hey were nearly starved out on 
board the brig, as she was provisioned but for a few 
days, and the commodore has courteously offered them 
a passage in the frigate. Fifty or sixty sail lie below 
Castle Europe, in the same predicament. With the 
" cap of King Erricus," this cruising, pleasant as it is, 
would be a thought pleasanter to my fancy. 

Still wind-bound. The angel that 

" Looked o^er my almanac 
And crossed out my ill-days,*' 

suffered a week or so to escape him here. Not that 
the ship is not pleasant enough, and the climate de- 
serving of its Sybarite fame, and the sunsets and stars 
as much brighter than those of the rest of the world, 
as Byron has described them to be {vide letter to 
Leigh Hunt), but life has run in so deep a current 
with me of late, that the absence of incident seems 
like water without wine. The agreeable stir of travel, 
the incomplete adventure, the change of costumes and 
scenery, the busy calls upon the curiosity and the 
imagination, have become, in a manner, very breath 
to me. Hitherto upon the cruise, we have scarce 
ever been more than one or two days at a time out 
of port. Elba, Sicily, Naples, Vienna, the Ionian 
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Idles, and the various ports of Greece have come and 
gone so rapidly, and so entirely without exertion of my 
own, that I seem to have lived in a magic panorama. 
After dinner on one day I visit a city here, and the day 
or two aAer, lounging and rending and sleeping mean- 
while quietly at home, I find myself rising from table, 
hundreds of miles farther to the north or east, and 
another famous city before me, having taken no care, 
and felt no motion, nor encountered danger or fatigue. 
A summer cruise in the Mediterranean is certainly the 
perfection of sight-seeing. With a sea as smooth as 
a river, and cities of interest, classical and mercantile, 
everywhere on the lee, I can conceive of no class of 
persons to whom it would not be delightful. A com- 
pany of pleasure, in a private vessel, would see all 
Greece and Italy with less trouble and expense than 
18 common on a trip to the lakes. 

** All hands up anchor!" The dog-vane points at 
last to Constantinople. The capstan is manned, the 
sails loosed, the quarter-master at the wheel, and the 
wind freshens every moment from the "sweet south.** 
** Heave round merrily !** The anchor is dragged in by 
this rushing Hellespont, and holds on as if the bridge 
of Xerxes were tangled about the flukes. " Up she 
comes at last,'* and yielding to her broad canvass, the 
gallant fiigate be^ns to make headway against the 
current. There is nothing in the whole world of 
senseless matter, so like a breathing creature as a 
ship ! The energy of her motion, the beauty of her 
shape and contrivance, and the ease with which she 
is managed by the one mind upon her quarter-deck, 
to whose voice she is as obedient as the courser to the 
rein, inspire me with daily admiration. I have been 
four months a guest in this noble man-of-war, and to 
this hour, I never set my foot on her deck without a 
feeling of iVeeh wonder. And then Cooper's novels 
read in a ward-room as grapes eat in Tuscany. It 
were missing one of the golden leaves of a life not to 
have thumbed them on a cruise. 

The wind has headed us off again, and we have 
dropped anchor just below the castles of the Darda- 
nelles. We have made but eight miles, but we have 
new scenery from the ports, and that is something to 
a weary eye, I was as tired of " the shores of Ilion" 
as ever was Ulysses. The hills about our present 
anchorage are green and boldly marked, and the 
frowning castles above us give that addition to the 
landscape which is alone wanting on the Hudson. 
Sestos and Abydos are six or seven miles up the 
stream. The Asian shore (I should have thought it 
a pretty circumstance, once, to be able to set foot 
either in Europe or Asia in five minutes) is enlivened 
by numbers of small vessels, tracking up with buflfa- 
loes, against wind and tide. And here we lie, says the 
old pilot, without hope till the moon changes. The 
^^fickU moon,'* quotha ! I wish my friends were half 
as constant ! 

The pacha of the Dardanelles has honored us 
with a visit. He came in a long caique, pulled by 
twenty stout rascals, his excellency of "two tails" 
sitting on a rich carpet on the bottom of the boat with 
his boy of a year old in the ^me uniform as himself, 
and his suite of pipe and slipper-bearers, dwarf and 
executioner, sitting cross-legged about him. He was 
received with the guard and all the honor due his 
rank. His face is that of a cold, hanghty, and reso- 
lute, but well-bom man, and his son is lika him. He 
looked at ever)'rhing attentively, without expressing 
any surprise, till he came to the pianoforte, which 
one of the ladies played to his undisguised delight. It 
was the first he had ever seen. He inquired, through 
his interpreter, if she had not been all her life in 
learning. 

The poet says, " The seasons of the year come in 



like masquers.** To one who had made their ac-^ 
quaintance in New-England, most of the months 
would literally pass incog* in Italy. But here is hon- 
est October, the same merry old gentleman, though I 
meet him in Asia, and I remember him, last year, at 
the baths of Lucca, as unchanged as here. It has 
been a clear, bright, invigoratnig day, with a vitality 
in the air as rousing to the spirits as a blast from the 
" horn of Astolpho." I can remember just such a day 
ten years ago. It is odd how a little sunshine will 
cling to the memory when loves and hates that, in 
their time, convulsed the very soul, are so easily for- 
gotten. 

We heard yesterday that there was a Turkish village 
seven or eight miles in the mountains on the Asian 
side, and, as a variety to the promenade on the quar- 
ter-deck, a ramble was proposed to it. 

We landed, this morning, on the bold shore of the 
Dardanelles, and, climbing up the face of a sand-hill, 
struck across a broad plain, through bush and brier, 
for a mile. On the edge of a ravine we found a pretty 
road, half hedged over with oak and hemlock, and a 
mounted Turk, whom we met soon after, with a gun 
across his pummel, and a goose looking from his 
saddle-bag, directed us to follow it till we reached the 
village. 

It was a beautiful path, flecked with the shade of 
leaves of all the variety of eastern trees, and refreshed 
with a fountain at every mile. About half way wo 
stopped at a spring welling from a rock, under a large 
fig-tree, from which the water poured, as clear as 
crysul, into seven tanks, and one after the other rip- 
pling away from the last into a wild thicket, whence a 
stripe of brighter green marked its course down the 
mountain. It was a spot worthy of Temp6. We 
seated ourselves on the rim of the rocky basin, and, 
with a drink of bright water, and a half hour's repose^ 
re-commenced our ascent, blessing the nymph of the 
fount, hke true pilgrims of the east. 

A few steps beyond we met a caravan of the pacha*8 
tithe-gathererB, with mules laden with grapes; the 
turbaned and showily -armed drivers, as they came 
winding down the dell, produced the picturesque 
effect of a theatrical ballet. They laid their hands 
on their breasu, with grave courtesy as they ap- 
proached, and we helped ourselves to the ripe, blush- 
ing clusters, as the panniers went by, with Arcadian 
freedom. 

We reached the summit of the ridge a little before 
noon, and turned our faces back for a moment to 
catch the cool wind from the Hellespont. The Da^ 
danelles came winding out from the hills, just aboVe 
Abydos, and sweeping past the upper castles of Europe 
and Asia, rushed down by Tenedos into the archipel- 
ago. Perhaps twenty miles of its course lay within 
our view. Its colors were borrowed from the divine 
sky above, and the rainbow is scarce more varied or 
brighter. The changing purple and blue of the mid- 
stream, specked with white crests, the crysoprase green 
of the shallows, and the dies of the various depths 
along the shore, gave it the appearance of a vein of 
transparent marble, inlaid through the valley. The 
frigate looked like a child's boat on iu bosom. To 
our left, the tombs of Ajax and Achilles were just dis- 
tinguishable in the plains of the Scamander,aud Troy 
(if Troy ever stood), stood back from the sea, and the 
blue-wreathed isles of the archipelago bounded the 
reach of the eye. It was a view that might "cure a 
month's grief in a day." 

We descended now into a kind of cradle valley, 
yellow with rich vineyards. It was alive with people 
gathering in the grapes. The creaking wagons filled 
the road, and shouts and laughter rang over the moun- 
tain-sides merrily. The scene would have been Italian, 
but for the Turbans peering out everywhere from the 
leaves, and those diabolical-logf^J>g^^!g»y^[e 
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wfigoot. Tbe fil^ge WM a mUe or two befoir us, and 
we loitered oo, entering here and there a yinejard, 
where the ooly thiqg avideotly grudged us waa our 
peep at tlie women. The^ acattered tike deer as we 
^pped ofer the walla. 

Near the village we fouod a gra?e Turk, of whom 
one of the officers made pome iD^uiries, which were a 
pvt of our erraod to the mouDUins. It may spoil the 
aentiraeut of my description, but, in addition to the 
poetry of the ramble, we were to purchase beef for the 
mess. His bullocks were out at grass (feeding in pas- 
toral security, poor things!), and tie invited us to his 
house, while he sent his boy to drive them in. I rec- 
ognised them, when they came, as two handsome 
steers, which had completed the beauty of an open 
glade, in the centre of a clump of forest trees, on out 
route. The pleasure they have afforded the eye will 
be repeated upon the palate-»a double destiny not ac- 
corded to all beautiful creatures. 

Our host led us up a flight of rough stone steps to 
the second story of his house, where an old woman 
sat upon her heels, rolling out paste, and a vounger 
one nursed a little Turk at her bosom. They had, 
like every man, woman, or child I have seen in this 
country, superb eyes and noses. No chisel could im- 
prove the meanest of them in these features. Our 
ttiend*s wiie seemed ashamed to be caught with her 
face uncovered, but she offered us cushions on the 
floor before she retired, and her husband followed up 
her courtesy with his pipe. 

We went thence to the eafi, where a bubbling 
hookah, a cup of coffee, and a divan, refreshed us a 
little from our fatigues. While the rest of the party 
were lingering over their pipes, I took a turn through 
the village in search of the house of the aga. After 
strolling up and down the crooked streets for half an 
hour, a pretty female figure, closely env<>loped in her 
veil, and showing, as she ran across the street, a dainty 
pair of feet in small yellow slippers, attracted me into 
the open court of the best-looking house in the village. 
The lady had disappeared, but a curious-looking car- 
riage, lined with rich Turkey carpeting and cushions, 
and covered with red curtains, made to draw close in 
front, stood in the centre of the court. I was going up 
to examine it, when an old man, with a beard to his 
girdle, and an uncommonly rich turban, stepped from 
the house, and motioned me angrily away. A large 
wolf-dog, which he held by the collar, added em- 
phasis to his command, and I retreated directly. 
A giggle and several female voices from the close- 
iv-latticed window, rather aggravated the mortifica- 
tion. I had intruded on the premises of the asa, 
a high offence in Turkey, when a woman is in the 



It was *« deep i* the afternoon,*' when we arrived at 
the beach, and made signal for a boat. We were on 
board as the sky kindl^ with the warm colors of an 
Asian sunset— a daily offset to our wearisome deten- 
tion which goes far to keep me in temper. My fear is 
that the commodore's patience is not ^* so good a con- 
tinuer*' as this '* vento maledetto,** as the pilot calls it, 
and in such a caee I lose Constantinople most provo- 
hingly. 

Walked to the Upper Castle Asia, some eight miles 
above our anchorage. This is the main town on the 
Dardanelles, and contains forty or fifty thousand in- 
habitants. Sestos and Abydos are a mile or two farther 
up the strait. 

We kept alonf^ the beach for an hour or two, passing 
occasionally a Turk on horseback, till we were stopped 
bv a small and shallow creek without a bridge, just on 
tne skirts of the town. A womao with one eye peep- 
ing from her veil, dressed in a tunic of fine blue clotn, 
alood at the head of a large drove of camels on the 



other sideband a beggar with one eve, smoked his pipe 
on the sand at a litSe distance. The water was koee- 
deep, and we were hesitating on the brink when tbe 
beggar offered to carry us across on his back"— a task 
he accomplished (there were six of us) without taking 
his pipe from his mouth. 

I tried in vain to get a peep at the camel-driver*s 
wife or daughter, but she seemed iealous of showing 
even her eyebrow, and I followed on to the town. 
The Turks live differently from every other people, I 
believe. You walk through their town and see every 
individual in it, except perhaps |he women of the 
pacha. Their houses are square boxes, the front 
side of which lifts oo a hinge in the day time, expo* 
sing the whole interior, with its occupants squatted in 
the comers or on the broad platform where their trades 
are followed. They are scarce larger than boxes in 
the theatre, and the roof projects into the middle of 
the street, meeting that of the opposite neighbor, so 
that the pavement between is always dirii and cool. 
The three or four Turkish towns 1 have seen, have 
the appearance of cabins thrown up hastily after a fire. 
You would not suppose they were intended to last 
more than a month at the farthest. 

We roved through the narrow streets an hour or 
more, admiring the fine-bearded okl Turks, smoking 
cross-legged in the cafis^ the slipper-makers with their 
gay morocco wares in goodly rows around them, tbe 
wily Jews with their high cape and caftans (looking, 
crouched among their merchandise, like the «* venders 
of old bottles and abominable lies," as they are drawn 
in the plays of Queen Elisabeth's time), the muffled 
and gliding spectres of the moslem women, and the 
livelier-footed Greek girls, in their velvet jackets and 
braided hair, and by this time we were kindly disposed 
to our dinners. 

On our way to the consul's, where we were to dine, 
we passed a mosque. Tbe minaret (a tall peaked 
tower, about of the shape and proponions of a pencil- 
case) commanded a view down the principal streets; 
and a stout fellow, with a sharp clear voice, leaned 
over the balustrade at the top, crying out the invita- 
tion to prayer in a long drawling sing-song, that must 
have been audible on the other side of the Hellespont. 
Open porches, supported by a paling extended all 
around the church, and the floors were filled with 
kneeling Turks, with their pistols and ataghans lying 
beside them. I had never seen so picturesque a con- 
gregation. The slippers were left in hundreds at the 
threshold, and the bare and muscular feet and legs, 
half concealed by the full trowsers, supported as 
earnest a troop of worshippers as ever bent fore- 
head to the ground. I left them rising from a flat 
prostration, and hurried after my companions to 
dinner. 

Our consul of the Dardanelles is an American. 
He is absent just now, in search of a runaway female 
slave of the sultan's ; and his wife, a gracious Italian, 
full of movement and hospitality, does the honors 
of his house in his absence. He is a physician ss 
well as consul and slave-catcher, and the presents of 
a hand-organ, a French clock, and a bronze standisb, 
rather prove him to be a favorite with the " brother of 
the sun." 

We were smoking the hookah after dinner, when 
an intelligent-looking man, of fifty or so, came in to 
pay us a visit. He is at present an exile from Con- 
stantinople, by order of the grand seignior, becsuse 
a brother physician, his friend, failed in an attempt 
to cure one of the favorites of the imperial harem ! 
This is what might be called "sympathy upon com- 
pulsion." It is unnecessary, one would think, to 
make friendship more dangerous than common human 
treachery renders it already. 
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LETTER XCI. 

TOmKISH MIUTAET LIfE— A VWIT TO THE CAMP — 
TDRK19M MUSIC— eOnSETB — THE SEA OT MAEMOEA. 

A HAi^ hoards walk bronglit us withio sight of the 
pBcha*s camp. The green and white tents of five thou- 
sand Turkish troops were pitched on the edge of a 
stream, partly sheltered by a grove of noble oaks, and 
defended by wicker batteries at distances of thirty or 
forty feet. We were stopped by the sentinel on guard, 
while a message was sent in to the pacha for permis- 
sion to wait upon him. Meantime a number of young 
officers came out from their tents, and commenced 
examining our dresses with the curiosity of boys. 
One put on my gloves, another examined the cloth of 
my coat, a third took from me a curious stick I had 
purchased at Vienna, and a more familiar gentleman 
took up my hand, and after comparing it with his own 
black fingers, stroked it with an approving smile that 
was meant probably as a complltnent. My compan- 
ions underwent the same review, and their curiosity 
was still unoated when a good-looking officer, with his 
cimeter under his arm, came to conduct us to the 
commander-in-chief. 

The long lines of tents were bent to the direction 
of the stream, and, at short distances, the silken ban- 
ner stuck in the ground under the charge of a senti- 
nel, and a divan covered with rich carpets under the 
shade of the nearest tree, marked the tent of an offi- 
cer. The interior of those of the soldiers exhibited 
merely a stand of muskets and a raised platform for 
bed and table, corered with coarse mats, and decked 
with the European accoutrements now common in 
Turkey. It was the middle of the afternoon, and 
most of the officers lay asleep on low ottomans, with 
their tent-curtains undrawn, and their long chibouques 
beside thetn, or still at their lips. Hundreds of sol- 
diers loitered about, engaged in various occupations, 
sweeping, driving their tent-stakes more firmly into the 
ground, cleaning arms, cooking, or with their heels 
under them playing silently at dominoes. Half the 
camp lay on the opposite bank of the stream, and 
there was repeated the same warlike picture, the 
white uniform and the loose red cap with its gold bul- 
lion and blue tassel, appearing and disappearing be- 
tween the rows of tents, and the bright red banners 
clio?ing to the staff in the breathless sunshine. 

We soon approached the splendid pavilion of the 
pacha, unlike the rest in shape, and surrounded by a 
quantity of servants, some cooking at the root of a 
tree, and all pursuing their vocation with a singular 
earnestness. A superi) banner of bright crimson silk, 
wrought with long lines of Turkish characters, prob- 
ably passages from the Koran, stood in a raised socket 
guarded by two sentinels. Near the tent, and not far 
from the edge of the stream, stood a gayly-painted 
kiosk, not unlike the fantastic summer-houses some- 
times seen in a European garden, and here our con- 
ductor stopped, and kicking off his slippers, motioned 
for us to enter. 

We mounted the steps, and passing a small en- 
trance-room filled with guards, stood in the presence 
of the commander-in-chief. He sat on a divan, cross- 
legged, in a military frock-coat wrought with gold on 
the collar and cuffs, a sparkling diamond crescent on 
his breast, and a cimeter at his side, with a belt richly 
wrought, and held by a buckle of daaszling brilliants. 
His aid sat beside him, in a dress somewhat similar, 
and both apfMsared to be men of about forty. . The 
pacha is a stern, dark, soldier -like man, with a thick, 
8trai&:ht beard as black as jet, and features which look 
incapable of a smile. He bowed without rinng when 
we entered, and motioned for us to be seated. A little 
conversation passed between him and the consuFs 
son, who acted aa our in^^ipreter, and ooflve came in 



almost immediately. Ther6 wtA an bf6mk lAbbUt h 
which might revive a mummy. The small chibk- 
cups, with thin gold filagree socketi^ were soon emp^ 
tied and taken away, and the officer in iralting intrd- 
duced a soldier to go through the manual exercise bjr 
way of amusing us. 

He was a powerful fellow, aM thre# hlk musket 
about with so much violence, that I feared every lYifo- 
ment, the stock, lock, and barrel, would part compa- 
ny. He had taken off his shoes before venturing intd 
the presence of his commander, and looked odd!;^ 
enough, playing the soldier in his stockings. I wA 
relieved of considerable apprehension when he order- 
ed arms, and backed out to his slippers. 

The next exhibition was that of a militair band. 
A drum-major, with a proper gold-headed stick, 
wheeled some sixty fellows with all kinds of instru- 
ments under the windows of the kiosk, and with a 
whirl of his baton, the harmony commenced. I could 
just detect some resemblance to a march. The drums 
rolled, the '^ear-piercing fifes'* fulfilled their destiny, 
and trombone, serpent, and horn, showed of what 
they were capable. The pacha got upon his knees to 
lean out of the window, and, as I rose from my low 
seat at the same time, he puDed me down beside him, 
and gave me half his carpet, patting me on the back, 
and pressing me to the window with his arm over my 
neck. I have observed frequently among the Turks 
this singular familiarity of manners both to strangers 
and one another. It is an odd contrast with their ha- 
bitual gravity. 

The^ sultan, I think unwisely, has introduced the 
European uniform into his army. With the excep- 
tion of the Tunisian cap, which is substituted for the 
thick and handsome turban, the dress is such as is 
worn by the soldiers of the French army. Their tai- 
lors are of course bad, and their figures, accustomed 
only to the loose and graceful costume of the east, 
are awkward and constrained. I neversaw so uncouth 
a set of fellows as the five thousand mussulinans in 
this army of the Dardanelles ; and yet in their Turk- 
ish trowsers and turban, with the belt stuck full of 
arms, and their long mustache, they would be as mar- 
tial-looking troops as ever followed a banner. 

We embarked at sunset to return to the ship. The 
shell-shaped caique, with her tall sharp extremities 
and fantastic sail, yielded to the rapid current of the 
Hellespont ; and our two boatmen, as handsome a 
brace of Turks as ever wero drawn in a picture, pull- 
ed their legs under them more closely, and commen- 
ced singing the alternate staneas of a villanous duet. 
The helmsnian*s part was rather humorous, and his 
merry black eyes redeemed it somewhat, but his fel- 
low was as grave as a dervish, and howled as if he 
were ferrying over Xerxes after his defeat. 

If I were to live in the east as long as the wander- 
ing Jew, I think these heavenly sunsets, evening after 
evening, scarce varying by a shade, would never be- 
come familiar to my eye. They surprise me day after 
day, like some new and brilliant phenomenon, though 
the thoughts which they bring, as it were by a habit 
contracted of the hour, aro almost always the same. 
The day, in these countries where life flows so thick- 
ly* is engrossed, and pretty busily too, by the present 
The past comes up with the twilight, and wherever I 
may be, and in whatever scene mingling, my heart 
breaks away, and goes down into the west with the 
sun. 1 Sim at home as duly as the bird settles to her 
nest. 

It wras natural in paying the boatman, after such a 
musing passage, to remember the poetical justice of 
Uhiand in crossing the ferry :— 

" Take, O boatman, tbrice thy fee ! 

Take! I aive it williDgly 3 
For, invisibly to thee, 

dbvLjOogle 
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I shoald have paid for om other teat, at least, by 
this fanciful tariff. Our uomuaical mussulmana were 
coDtent, howe?er, and we left them to pull back 
against the tide, by a star that cast a shadow like a 
meteor. 

The moon changed this morning, and the wind, 
that in this clime of fable is as constant to her as £n- 
dyinion, changed too. The white cape vanished from 
the hurrying waves of the Dardanelles, and after an 
hour or two of calm, the long-expected breeze came 
tripping out of Asia, with oriental softness, and is now 
leading us gently up the Hellespont. 

As we passed between the two castles of the Darda- 
nelles, the commodore saluted the pacha with nine- 
teen guns, and in half an hour we were off Abydos, 
where our friend from the south has deserted us, and 
we are compelled to anchor. It would be unclassical 
to complain of delay on so poetical a spot. It is beau- 
tiful, too. The shores on both the Asian and Euro- 
pean sides are charmingly varied and the sun lies on 
them, and on the calm strait that links them, with a 
beauty worthy of the fair spirit of Hero. A small 
Turkish castle occupies the site of the ^Morch-lit 
tower'* of Abydos, and there is a corresponding one 
at Seslos. The distance between looks little more 
than a mile— *not a surprising feat for any swimmer, I 
should think. Lady-loves in our day, alas ! are not 
won so lightly. The current of the Hellespont, how- 
ever, remains the same, and so does the moral of Le- 
ander*s story. The Hellespont of matrimony may be 
crossed with the tide. The dense is to get back ! 

LampsactM on the starboard-bow, and a fairer spot 
lies on no river's brink. Its trees, vineyards, and cot- 
tages, slant up almost imperceptibly from the water's 
edge, and the hills around have the look ** of a clean 
and quiet privacy,*' with a rural elegance that might 
tempt Shakspere's Jaques to come and moralize. 
By the way, there have been philosophers here. Did 
not Alexander forgive the city its obstinate defence for 
the sake of Anaximenes ? There was a sad dog of a 
deity worshipped here about that time. 

I take a fresh look at it from the port, as I write. 
Pastures, every one with a bordering of tall trees, cat- 
tle as beautiful as the daughter of lanchus, lanes of 
wild shrubbery, a greener stripe through the fields like 
the track of a stream, and smoke curling from every 
cluster of trees, telling as plainly as the fancy can 
read, that there is both poetry and pilUno at Lamp- 
sac us. 

Just opposite stands the modern Gallipoli, a Turk- 
ish town of some thirty thousand inhabitants, at the 
head of the Hellespont. The Hellespont gets broad- 
er here, and a few miles farther up we open into the 
Sea of Marmora, A French brig-of-war, that has 
been hanging about us for a fortnight (watching our 
movements m this unusual cruise for an American 
frigate, perhaps), is just ahead, and a quantity of 
sail are stretching off on the southern tack, to make 
the best use of their new sea-room for beating up to 
Constantinople. 

We hope to see Seraglio Point to-morrow. Mr. 
Hodgson, the secretary of our embassy to Turkey, 
has just come on board from the Smyrna packet, and 
the agreeable preparations for going on shore, are al- 
ready on the stir. I do not find that the edge of curi- 
osity dulls with use. The prospect of seeing a strange 
city to-morrow, produces the same quick-pulsed emo- 
tion that I felt in the diligence two years ago, rattling 
over the last post to Paris. The entrances to Flor- 
ence, Rome, Venice, Vienna, Athens, are marked 
each with as white a stone. He may " gather no moss" 
who rolls about the world ; but that which the gold 
of the careful can not buy^pleasure — ^when the soul 
is most athirst for it, grows under his feet. Of 
the many daily nsaoos I find $o thank Pravidenco, 



not the least b that of being what Clodio calls himself 
in the play *'a ktre-and-thereitin**' 



LETTER XCn. 

OALLIFOLI — ^AJUSTOGRACT OF BBARDfr->TURXI8B 8HQ^ 
KEEPERS — ^THB H08FITABLB JEW AND HIS LOVELT 
DAUGHTER — tTNEXPBCTED EEHCONTRE — CONSTAMTI- 
NOFLE — ^THS BOSFHORU8, THE SERAGLIO, AHD THE 
GOLDEN HORN. 

What an image of life it is ! The good ship dash* 
es bravely on her course*— the spray flies from her 
prow— her sheets are steady and full— to look up to 
her spreading canvass, and leel her springing away be- 
neath, you would not give her '* for the best hone ihe 
sun has in his suble.'* The next moment, hey ! the 
foresail is aback! the wind baffles and dies, the rijiples 
sink from the sea, the ship loses her ^* way,*' and the 
pennant drops to the mast in a breathless calm! 
" Clear away the anchor !" and here we are till this 
** crab in the a^endant" that makes " all our affairs go 
backward," yields to our better stars. 

We went ashore to take a stroll through the streets 
of Gallipoli (the ancient Gallipoli of Thrace) as a sop 
to our patience. A deeply-laden Spanish merchant 
lay off the pier, with a crew of red-capped and olive- 
complexioned fellows taking in grain from a Turkish 
caique, and a crowd of modem Thracians, in the noble 
costumes and flowing beards of the country, closed 
around us as we stepped from the boat. 

A street of cafis led from the end of the pier, aod 
as usual, they were all crowded with Turks, leaniog 
forward over their slippers, aod crossing their long 
chibouques as they conversed together. It is odd 
that even the habit of a life can make their paiuful 
and unnatural posture an agreeable one. Yet thej 
will sit with their legs crooked under them, in a way 
that strains the unaccustomed knee till it cracks again, 
motionless by the hour together. 

I had no idea till 1 came to Turkey how rare a 
beauty is a handsome beard. Here no man shaves, 
and there is as great a difference in beards as in statute. 
The men of rank that we have seen, might have been 
picked out anywhere by their superior beauty in this 
respect. It grows vilely, it seems to me, on scoun- 
drels. The beggars ashore, the low Jews who board 
us with provisions, the greater part of the soldiers aud 
petiy shopkeepers of the towns, have all some mark 
in their beards that nature never intended thetn for 
gentlemen. - Your smooth chin is a great leveller, trust 
rue! 

These Turkish towns have a queer look altogether. 
Gallipoli is so seldom touched by a Christian foot, 
that it preserves all its pecuharities entire, and is likely 
to do so for the next century. We walked on, ascend* 
ing a narrow street completely shut in by the roofs of 
the low houses meeting above. There are no car- 
riages or carts, and the Turks glide over the stones in 
their loose slippers with an indolent shuffle that seems 
rather to add to the silence. You hear no voice, for 
they seldom speak, and never above the key of a bas- 
soon ; and what with the odd costumes, long beards, 
grave faces, and twilight darkness all about you, it is 
like a scene on the stage when the lighu are lowered 
in some incantation scene. 

Each street is devoted to some one trade. We first 
got among the grocers. Every shop was a fellow to 
the other, containmg an old Turk squatted among 
soap, jars of oil, raisins, olives, pickled fish, and sweet- 
meats, and everything within his reach. He would 
sell you his whole stock in trade without taking his 
pipe from his mouth, or disturbing his yellow slipper. 

The oexttura bBought us into cho Jewa* qu^ter. 
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The J were all tailora, aod their shops were as dark as 
Erebus. The light crept through the chinks in the 
roof, fcJlinfi^ iuTariably on the same aquiline nose and 
ragged beard, with now and then a pair of copper spec- 
tacles, while tu the back of the dim tenement sat an 
old woman with a group of handsome little Hebrews, 
(they are always handsome when very young, with 
their clear skins and dark eyes) the whole family 
stitching away most diligently. It was laughable to 
see how every shop in the street presented the same 
picture. 

We then got among the slipper-makers, and vile 
work they turned out. We were hesitating between 
two tuminfi;s when an old Jew, with a high Iambus- 
wool cap and long black caftan, rather shabby for 
wear, addressed me in a sort of lingua Franca, half 
Italian, half French, with a sprinkling of Spanish, and 
inquiring whether I belonged to the frigate in the har- 
bor, offered to supply us with provisions, etc., etc. I 
declined his services, and he asked us directly to his 
house to take coffee, as plump a non sequitur as I 
have met in my travels. 

We followed the old man to a very secluded part of 
the town, stopping a moment by the way to look at 
the remains of an old fort built by the Genoese in the 
stout times of Andrea Doria. (Where be their gal- 
leys now ?) Hiijji (so he was called, he said, from 
having been to Jerusalem) stopped at last at the door 
of a shabby house, and throwing it open with a hos- 
pitable smile, bade us welcome. We mounted a creak- 
ing Ktair, and found things within better than the prom- 
ise of tha exterior. One half the floor of the room 
was raised perhaps a foot, and matted neatly, and a 
nicely carpeted and cushioned divan ran around the 
three sides, clo^ied at the two extremities by a lattice- 
work like the arm of a sofa. The windows were set 
io fantastical arabesque frames, the upper panes coarse- 
ly colored, but with a rich effect, and the view hence 
stretched over the Hellespont toward the south, with a 
delicious background of the vMleys about L:impsacus. 
No pnlace window looks on a fairer scene. The broad 
strait was as smooth as the amber of the old Hebrew*s 
pip?, and the vines that furnished Themistocles with 
wioe during his exile in Persia, looked of as golden a 
green in the light of the sunset, as if the honor of the 
tribute still warmed their classic juices. 

The rich Turkish coffee was brought in by an old 
woman, who left her slippers below as she stepped 
upon the rnat, and our host followed with chibouques 
and a renewed welcome. A bright pair of eyes had 
been peeping for some time from one of the chambers, 
anJ with Hajji's permission I called out a graceful 
creature of fourteen, with a shape like a Grecian Cu- 
pidon, and a timid sweetness of expression that might 
have descended to her from the g:enile Ruth of scrip- 
ture. There are lovely beings all over the world. It 
were a desert else. But I did not think to find such 
a diamond in a Hebrew's bosom. I have forgotten to 
mention her hair, which was very remarkable. I 
thought at first it was died with henna. It covered 
her b'r<ck and shoulders in the greatest profusion, braid- 
ed Dear the head, and floating below in glossy and 
sil'^eo curls of a richness yon would deny nature had 
you seen it in a painting. The color was of the deep 
burnt brown of a berry, almost black in the shade, but ; 
C5ttching the light at every motion like threads of gold. 
In my life I have seen nothing so beautiful. It was ' 
the »' hair lustrous and smiling" of quaint old Burton.* 
There was something in it that you could scarce avoid 
associating with the character of the wearer — as if it 
stole its softness from some inborn gentleness in her 
heart. I shall never thread my fingers through such 
locks Rwain I 

We shook our kind host by the hand, and stepped 

* " Hair lustrous and smiling. The trope is none of mine. 
^jieua Sylvius hath criMtriduUu."^4mUomy qfM$UMch4fly. 



gingerly down in the fading twilight to our boat. As 
we were crossing an open space between the bazars, 
two gentlemen io a costume half £uropean half Ori- 
ental, with spurs and pistols, and a Quantity of dust on 
their mustaches, p:.s6ed, and immediately turned and 
called me by name. The last place in which I should 
have looked for acquaintances, would be Gallipoli. 
They were two French exquisites whom I had known 
at Rome, travelling to Constantinople with no more 
serious object, I dare be sworn, than to return with 
long beards from the east. They had just arrived on 
horseback, and were looking for a khan. I commend- 
ed them to my old friend the Jew, who offered at once 
to lodge them at his house, and we parted in this by- 
comer of Thrace, as if we had but met for the second 
time in a morning stroll to St. Peter's. 



We lay til] noon in the glassy harbor of Gallipoli^ 
and then the breeze came slowly up the Hellespont^ 
its advancing ed^e marked by a crowd of small sail 
keeping even pace with its wings. We soon opened 
into the extending sea of Marmora, and tlie cloudy 
island of the same name is at this moment on our lee. 
The sun is setting gorgeously over the hills of Thrace, 
and thankful for sea -room once more, and a good 
breeze, we make ourselves certain of seeing Constan- 
tinople to-morrow. 



We were ten miles distant when I came on deck 
this morning. A long line of land with a slightly- 
waving outline bes:an to emerge from the mist of sun- 
rise, and with a glass I could distinguish the cluster- 
ing masses and shining eminences of a distant and far 
extending city. We were approaching it with a cloud 
of company. Al Turkish ship-of-war with the cres- 
cent and star flnttering on her blood-red flag, a French 
cutter bearing the handsome tri-color at her peak, and 
an uncounted swarm of merchantmen, taking advan- 
tage of the newly-changed wind, were spreading every 
thread of canvass, and stretching on as eagerly as we 
toward the metropolis of the east. There was some- 
thing in the companionship which elated me. It 
seemed as if all the world shared in my anticipations— 
as if all the world were going to Constantinople. 

I approached the mistress of the east with different 
feelings from that which had inspired me in entering 
the older cities of Europe. The interest of the latter 
sprang from the past. Rome, Florence, Athens, were 
delightful from the store of history and poetry I 
brought with me and had accumulated in my youth— 
from what they once were, and for that of which they 
preserved the ruins. Constantinople, on the contrary, 
is still the gem of the Orient — still the home of the 
superb Turk, and the resort of many nations of the 
east— still all that fires curiosity and excites the ima- 
gination in the descriptions of the traveller. I was 
coming to a living city, full of strange people and 
strange costumes, lanisuas^e, and manners. It was, to 
the places I had seen, like the warm and breathing 
woman perfect in life, to the interesting but lifeieae 
and mutilated statue. 

As the distance lessened, the tall, slender, glittering 
minarets of a hundred mosques were first distinguish- 
able. Towers, domes, and dark spots of cypresses 
next emerged to the eye, and a sea of buildings, fol- 
lowed undulating in many swelb and widening along 
the line of the sea as if we were approaching a conti- 
nent covered to its farthest limits with one unbroken 

We kept on with unslackened sail to the shore 
which seemed closed before us. A few minutes open- 
ed to us a curving bay, winding in and lost to the eye 
behind a swelling eminence, and as if mosques, towers. 



and palaces, had spread away and opened to receive 
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into their Botom, #e ihot into the heart of a hmtf cfty, 
end dropped anchor at the feet of a duster of hiUs, 
ttttdded from baae to •Qminit with buildinga of inde- 
tcribable splendor. 

Ad American gentletean had joined in in the Dar- 
daveftes, and stood with ns, looking at the tranacen- 
dant panorama. '* What ia this \ore\y point, gemmed 
With gardens and fantastic palaces, and with every va- 
riety of tree and bu'dding on its gentle slope descend- 
ing so gracefully to the sea ?" The Seraglio! "What 
la this opening of bright water, crowded with shipping, 
and sprinkled with these fatiy boats so cayiy decked and 
ao slender, shootins from side to side like the crossing 
flight of a thousand arrows ?" The Oolden Horn, (hat 
wndn up through the city and terminates in the valley 
of Sweet Waters / '* And what is this Other stream, 
o|)ening into the hills to the east, and lined with glit- 
tering palaces as far as the eve can reach?** The 
Bospkorus. **And what ia this, and that, and the 
other exqubite and surpassing beauty^eatares of a 
scene to which the earth surely has no shadow of a 
parallel 5*' Patience / paUence ! We have a motUh 
before tu , and toe wiU see* 



LETTER XCIII. 

CONSTANTTNOFLE — AN ADVBNTtJEE WITH THE IX)08 OP 
8TAMB0UL — THE SITLTAN's KIOSK — THE BAZARS — 
GEORGIANS — SWEETMEATS— HIIfDOOSTA NEE FAKEEB8 
— TtJRKJSH WOMEN AND THEIR EYES — ^THE JEWS — A 
TOKEN Of HOME — ^THE DRUG-BAZAR— OPIUM-EATERS. 

The invariable "Where am I?" with which a trav- 
eller awakes at moroiug was to me never more agree- 
ably answered. At Cmistantinople ! The early ship- 
of-war summons to **turo out,** was obeyed with 
alacrity, and with the first boat after breakfast I wrs 
set ashore at Tophana, the landing-place of the Frank 
quarter of Stimboul. 

A row of low-built cafts, with a latticed enclosure 
and a plentiful shade of plane-trees on the right ; a 
large square, in the centre of which stood a magnifi- 
cent Persian fountain, as large as a church, covered 
with lapis-Iazuli and gold, and endless inscriptions in 
Turkish ; a mosque buried in cypresses on the left ; a 
hundred indolent-looking, large-trousered, mustached, 
and withal veiy handsome men, and twice the number 
of snarling, wolfish, and half starved dogs, are some of 
the objects which the first glance, as I stepped on 
shore, left on my memory. 

I had heard that the dogs of Constantinople knew 
and hated a Christian. By the time I had reached 
the middle of the square, a wretched puppy at my 
heels had succeeded in announcing the presence of a 
stranger. They were upon me in a moment from 
every heap of garbage, and eveiy hole and corner. I 
was beginning to be seriously alarmed, standing per- 
fectly still, with at least a hundred infuriated dogs bark- 
ing in a circle around me, when an old Turk, selling 
sherbet under the shelter of the projecting roof of the 
Persian fountain, came kindly to my relief. A stone 
or two well aimed, and a peculiar cry, which I have 
since tried in vain to imitate, dispersed the hungry 
wretches, and I took a glass of the old man's raisin- 
water, and pursued my way up the street. The 
circumstance, however, had discolored my anticipa- 
tions; nothing looked agreeably to me for an hour 
after it. 

1 ascended through narrow and steep lanes, between 
rows of small wooden houses, miserably built and 

Sinted, to the main street of the quarter of Peva. 
ere live all Christiana and Christian ambassadors, 



and here T found our secretary of legatioo, Mr. H^ 
who kindly offered to accompany me to old Stam- 
boul. 4 

We descended to the water-side, and stepping into 
an egg-shell caique, crossed the Golden Horn, sod 
landed on a pier between the sultan's green kiosk and 
the seraglio. I was fortunate in a companion who 
knew the people and spoke the language. The red- 
trousered and armed kervas, at the door of the kiosk, 
took his pipe from his mouth, after a bribe and a little 
persuasion, and motioned to a boy to show us the in- 
terior. A cireular room, with a throne of solid silver 
embraced in a double colonnade of marble pillars, and 
covered with a roof laced with lapis lazuli and gold, 
formed the place from which Sultan Mahmoud for- 
merly contemplated, on certain days, the busy and 
beautiful panorama of his matchless bay. The kiosk 
is on the edge of the water, and the poorest caikjee 
might row his little bark under its threshold, and fill 
his monarch's eye, and look on his monarch's face 
with the proudest. The green canvass curtains, which 
envelop the whole building, have, for a long time, been 
unraised, and Mahmoud is oitener to be seen on horse- 
back, in the dress of a European officer, guarded by 
troops in European costume and array. The change 
is said to be dangerously un|K>pular. 

We walked on to the square of Sultana Valide. Its 
large area was crowded with the buyers and sellers of 
a travelling fair — a sort of Jews' market held on differ- 
ent days in different parts of this vast capital. In 
Turkey every nation is distinguished by its dress, and 
almost as certainly by its branch of trade. On the 
right of the gate, under a huge plane-tree, shedding 
its yellow leaves among the various wares, stood the 
booths of a group of Georgians, their round and rosy- 
dark faces (you would know.tbeir sisters must be half 
houris) set off with a tall black cap of curling wool, 
their small shoulders with a fight jacket studded with 
silk buttons, and their waists with a voluminous silken 
sash, whose fringed ends fell over their heels as they 
sat crossrlegged, patiently waiting for custom. Hard- 
ware is the staple of their shopsv but the cross-pole in 
front is fantastically hung with silken garters and tas- 
seHed cords, and their own Georgian caps, with a gay 
crown of cashmere, enrich and diversify the shelves. 
I bought a pah or two of blushing silk garters of 
a young man, whose eyes and teeth should have 
been a woman's, and we strolled on to the next 
booth. 

Here was a Turk, with a table covered by a broad 
brass waiter, on which was displayed a tempting array 
of mucilage, white and pink, something of the consis- 
tency of hlanc'inange* A dish of sugar, small gilded 
saucers, and lo jig- handled, flat, brass spoons, with a 
vase of rose-water, completed his establishment. The 
grave mussulman cut, sugared, and scented the por- 
tions for which we asked, without condescending to 
look at us or open his lips, and, with a glass of inild 
and pleasant sherbet from his next neighbor, as im- 
moveable a Turk as himself, we had lunched, ex- 
tremely to my taste, for just five cents American cur- 
rency. 

A little farther on I was struck with the appearance 
of two men, who stood bargaining with a Jew. My 
friend knew them immediately as fakeers, or religious 
devotees, from Hindoostan. He addressed them in 
Arabic, and, during their conversation of ten minntes, 
I studied them wim some curiosity. They were sin- 
gularly small, without any appearance of dwarfishncs^ 
their limbs and persons slight, and very equally and 
gracefully proportioned. Their features were abso- 
lutely regular, and, though small as a child's of ten or 
twelve yeaia, were perfecUy developed. They appear- 
ed like men seen through an inverted opera-elass. An 
exceedingly ashy, olive complexion, hair of a kind of 
guttering black^u|to j^Blye^^tj^^ color wy 
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I ha?e ever before seen ; Urge, brillknit, interne black 
eyee, and iipe (the most peculiar feature of all), of 
lustreless black,* completed the portraits •f two ms 
reiDarkable-lookiD^ men as I have anywhere met. 
Their coaCurae was humble, but not unpicturesque. 
A weli-wora sash of red silk enveloped the waist in 
many folds, and sustained trousers light to the le^s, 
but of the Turkish ampleness over the hips. Their 
small feet, which seemed dried up to the booe, were 
bare. A blanket, with a hood marked in a kind of 
arabesque figure, covered their shoulders, and a hi^h- 
quilted cap, with a rim of cuHing wool, was pressed 
down closely over the forehead. A crescent-shaped 
tin vessel, suspended by a leather strap to the waist, 
end serving the two purposes of a charity -box, and a 
receptacle <or bread and vegetables, seemed a kind of 
badge of their profession. They were lately from 
Hindoostan, and were begging their way still farther 
into Europe. They received our proffered alms with- 
out any mark of surprise or even pleasure, and laying 
their bands on their breasts, with countenances per- 
fectly immoveable, gave us a Hindoostanee blessing, 
and resumed their traffic. Th^ see the world, these 
rovers on foot ! And I think, could I see it myself in 
no other way, I would e'en take sandal and sciip, and 
traverse it as dervish or beggar! 

The alleys between the booths were crowded with 
Turkish women, who seemed the chief purchasers. 
The eifect of their enveloped persons, and eyes peer- 
ing from the muslin folds of the yashmack, is droll to 
a stranger. It seemed to me like a masquerade, and 
the singular sound of female voices, speaking through 
several thicknesses of a stuflT, bound so close on the 
mouth as to show the shape of the lips exactly, per- 
fected the delusion. It reminded me of the half- 
smothered tones beneath the masks in carnival-dme. 
A clothes-bag with yellow slippers would have about 
as much form, and might be walked about with as 
much grace as a Turkish woman. Thetr fat hands, 
the finger-nails dyed with henna, sad their unexcep- 
tionabiy magnificent eyes, are all that the stranger is 
permitted to peruse. It is strange how universal is 
the beauty of the eastern eye. I have looked in vain 
hitherto, for a small or an unexpressive one. It is 
quite startling to meet the gaze of such large Kquid 
oibs, bent upon you from their long silken fringes, 
with the unwinking steadiness of look common to the 
females of this country. Wrapped in their veils, they 
seem unconscious of attracting attention, and turn and 
look you full in the face, while you seek in vain for a 
pair o( lips to explain by their expression the meaning 
of such particular notice. 

The Jew b more distinguishable at Constantinople 
than elsewhere. He is compelled to wear the dress 
of his tribe (aud its «« badge of sufferance," too), and 
you will find him, wherever there is trafficking to be 
done, in a small cap, not ungracefully shaped, twisted 
about with a peculiar handkerchief of a small black 
print, and set back so as to show the whole of his na- 
tional high and narrow forehead. He is always good- 
humored and obsequious, and receives the curse with 
which his officious offers of service are often repelled, 
with a smile, and a hope that he may serve you another 
time. One of them, as we passed his booth, called 
our attention to some newly-opened bales, bearing the 

StaOap, "TftSMONT MILL, LOWELL, MASS.** It was 

a long distance from home to meet such familiar 
words! 

We left the square of the sultan mother, and entered 
a street of confectioners. The east is famous for its 
sweetmeats, and truly a more tempting array never 

* I have since met maay of them in the streeU of Constan- 
tiaople^ and I find it is a aistinguishing featiire of their race. 
They look as if their lips weie dead— as if the blood had dried 
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visited the Christmas dream of a SGhoolboy. Even 
Felix, the patissier nonpareil of Paris, might take a 
lesson in jellies. And then for " candy** of all colors 
of the rainbow (not shut enviously in with pitiful glass 
cases, but piled up to the ceiling in a shop all in the 
street, as it might be in Utopia, with nothing to pay), 
it is Kke a scene in the Arabian Nights. The last 
part of the parenthesis is almost true, for with a small 
coin of the value of two American cents, I bought of a 
certain kind called, in Turkish, ^ peace to your thioaf* 
(they call thin^ by such poetical names in the east), 
the quarter tif which I could not have eaten, even in 
my best ''days of sugar-candy.** The women of 
Constantinople, I am told, almost live on confection- 
;^ry. They eat incredible quantities. The sultan's 
eight hundred wives and women employ five hundred 
cooks, and consume two thousand fxc hundred pounds 
of susrar daily ! It is probably the roost expensive 
item of the seraglio kitchen. 

A turn or two brought us to the entrance of a kmx 
dark passage, of about the architecture of a covered 
bridge in our country. A place richer in the oriental 
and prctiiresque could scarce be found between tha 
Danube and the Nile. It is the bazar of drugs. At 
your eye becomes accustomed to the light, you dis- 
tinguish vessels of every sise and shape, ranged along 
thejeccding shelves of a stall, and filled to the uncov- 
ereS brim with the various productions of the Orient. 
The edges of the baskHs and jars are turned over with 
rich colored papers (a peculiar color to every drug), 
and broad spoons of boxwood are crossed on the top. 
There is the henna in a powder of deep brown, with 
an envelope of deepTyrian purple, and all the precious 
gums in their jars, golden-leafed, and spices and dies 
and medicinal roots, and above bang anatomies of 
curious monsters, dried and stuffed, and in the midst 
of all, motionless as the box of sulphur beside him, 
and almost as yellow, sits a venerable Turk, with hit 
beard on his knees, and his pipe-bowl thrust away 
over his drugs, its ascending smoke-curls his on^ 
sign of life. This class of merchants is famous for 
opium-eaters, and if you pass at the right hour, you 
find the large eye of the silent smoker dilated and 
wandering, his fingers busy in ti^mulously counting 
his spicewood beads, and the roof of his stall wreathed 
with clouds of smoke, the vent to every species of 
eastern enthusiasm. If you uddress him, he smiles, 
and puts his hand to his forehead and breast, but con- 
descends to answer no question till it is thrice reitera- 
ted, and then in the briefest word possible, he answers 
wide of your meaning, strokes the smoke out of his 
mustache, and slipping the costly amber between his 
lips, abandons himself again (o his exalted revery. I 
write this after being a week at Constantinople, du- 
ring which the Egyptian bazar has been my frequent 
and most fancy-stirring lounge. Of its forty mer- 
chants, there is not one whose picturesque features 
are not imprinted deeply hi my memory. I have idled 
up and down in the dim light, and fingered the soft 
henna, and bought small parcels of incense-wood for 
my pastille lamp, studying the remarkable faces of 
the unconscious old mussulmans, till my mind became 
somehow tinctured of the east, and (what wilt be bet- 
ter understood) rny clothes steeped in the mixed and 
agreeable odors ol^the thousand spices. Where are 
the painters, that theyhave never found this mine of 
admirable studies ? There is not a comer of Con- 
stantinople, nor a man in its streets, that were not a 
novel and a capital subject for the pencil. Pi^t Mr. 
Cole, leave things that have been painted so often, as 
aqueducts and Italian ruins (though you do make de- 
licious pictures, and could never waste time or pencils 
on anyOtingy and come to the east for one single book 
of sketches ! How I have wished I was a painter siooe 
ll bare been hers! ^ -wi-s^T^ 
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LETTER XCIV. 

THS SULTAH'S PEKFUMKE — XTiqUETTE OF SMOKING 
— TKHVTATIOITS FOR PURCBA8EM— EXQUISITE FLA* 
VOR OF THE TURKISH PERFDMBS — TUB 8I.AyE- 
MARKET OF COII0TANT1NOPLE— ILATEB FROM VA- 
KIO08 COUNTRIES, GREEK, CIRCASSIAN, EGTPTIAN, 
PERSIAN — AFRICAN FEMALE SIJkVES — ^AN IMPRO- 
TISATRICE — EXPOSURE FOR SALE — CIRCASSIAN 
BEAUTIES PROHIBITED TO BUROPEANS — FIRST 
SIGHT OF ONE, EATING A PIE— SHOCK TO ROMAN- 
TIC FEELINGS — ^BIIAUTIFUL ARAB GIRL CHAINED 
TO THE FLOOR— THE SILK-MERCHANT— -A CHEAP 
PURCHASE. 

An Abyssioiao slave, with bracelets on his wrists 
and ankles, a white turban, folded in the most approv- 
ed fashion around his curly head, aud a showy silli 
sash about his waist, addressed us in broken English 
as we passed a small shop on the way to the Bexestetn. 
His master was an old acquaintance of my polyglot 
friend, and, passing in at a side door, we enter^ a 
dimly-lighted apartment in the rear, and were receiv- 
ed, with a profusion of salaams, by the sultanas per- 
fumer. For a Turk, Mustapba Eflendi was the most 
voluble gentleman in his discourse that I had yet met 
in Stumbout. A spane gray beard just sprinkled a 
pair of blown-up cheeks, and a collapsed double chin 
that fell in curtain folds to his bosom, a mustache,* of 
seven or eight hairs on a side, curled demurely about 
the corners of his month, his heavy, oily black eyes 
twinkled in their pursy recesses, with the*s tiacious good 
humor of a satyr; and, as he coiled his legs under 
him on the broad ottoman in the corner, his boneless 
body completely lapped over them, knees and all, and 
left him, apparently, bolt upright on his trunk, like a 
man amputated at the hips. A string of beads in one 
hand, and a splendid narghile^ or rose-water pipe in 
the other, completed ns noe a picture of a mere ani- 
mal as I remember to have met in my travels. 

My learned friend pursued the conversation in Turk- 
ish, and, in a few minutes, the black entered, with 
pipes of exquisite amber filled with the mild Persian 
tobacco. Leaving his slippers at the door, he drop- 
ped upon his knee, and placed two small brass dishes 
in the centre of the room to receive the hot pipe- 
bowls, and, with a showy flourish of his long, naked 
arm, brought round the rich mouth-pieces to our 
lips. A spicy atom of some aromatic composition,- 
laid in the centre of the bowl, removed from the 
smoke all that could offend the most delicate organs, 
and, as I looked about the perfumer*s retired sanctum, 
and my eve rested on the small heaps of spice-woods, 
the gilded pastiUes, the curious bottles of ottar of ro- 
ses anil jasmine, and thence to the broad, soft divans 
extending quite around the room, piled in the corners 
with cushions of down, I thought M ustapha, the per- 
fumer, among those who lived by trafiic, bad the 
cleanliest aud most gentleman-like vocation. 

Observing that I smoked but litile, M ustapha gave 
an order to his familiar, who soon appeared, with two 
small gilded saucers ; one containing a jelly of incom- 
parable delicacy and whiteness, and the other a can- 
died liquid, tinctured with quince and cinnamon. My 
friend explained to me that I was to eat both, and that 
Mustapha said, *^ on his head be the injury it would 
do me.** There needed little persuasion. The cook 
to a court of fairies might have mingled sweets less 
delicately. 

For all this courtesy Mustapha finds his offset in 
the opened hearts of his customers, when the pipes 
are smoked out, and there is nothing to delay the offer 
of his costly wares. First calling for a jar of jessa- 
mine, than which the sultan himself perfumes h's 
beard with no rarer, he turned it upside down, and, 
leiniog taward me, rubbed the moistened cork over 



my nascent rousfacbe, and waited whh a satisfied cer- 
tainty for my expression of admiration as it " ascended 
me into the brain." There was no denying that it 
was of a celestial flavor. He held ep his fingen : 
*'One? two? three? ten? How many bottles shall 
your slave fill for you?** It was a most lucid panto- 
mime* An interpreter would have been superfluous. 

The ottar of roses stood next on the shelf. It was 
the best ever sent from Adrianople. Bottle afVer bot- 
tle of difierent extracts was passed nndernasal review; 
each, one might think, the triumph of the alchymj 
of flowers, and of each a specimen was laid aside for 
me in a slender vial, dexterously capped with vellum, 
and tied with a silken thread by the adroit Abyssiniao. 
I escaped emptying mv purse by a single worthless 
coin, the fee I required for my return boat over the 
Golden Horn~but ] had seen Mustapha, the per- 
fumer. 

My friend led the way through several intricate 
windings, and passing through a gateway, we entered 
a circular area, surrounded with a single bntlding di- ^ 
vided into small apartments, faced with open porches. 
It was the slave-market of Constantinople. My first 
idea was to look round for Don Juan and Johnson. 
In their place we found slaves of almost every eastern 
nation, who looked at us with an *' I wish to heaven 
that somebody would buy us ** sort of an expres<<ioo, 
but none so handsome as Haidee's lover. In a low 
cellar, beneath one of the apartments, lay twenty or 
thirty white men chained together by the legs, and 
with scarce the covering required by decency. A 
small-featured Arab stood at the door, wrapped in a 
purple-hooded cloak, and Mr. H. addressing him in 
Arabic, inquired their nations. He was not their 
master, but the stout fellow in the comer, he said, was 
a Greek by his regular features, and the boy chained 
to him was a Circassian by bis rosy cheek and curty 
hair, and the black-lipped villain with the scar over his 
forehead, was an Egyptian, doubtless, and the two that 
looked like brothers, were Georgians or Persians, or 
perhaps Bulgarians. Poor devils ! they lay on the 
clay floor with a cold easterly wind blowing in upon 
them, dispirited and chilled, with the prospect of being 
sold to a task-master for their best hope of relief. 

A shout of African laughter drew us to the other 
side of the bazar. A dozen Nubian-damsels, flat-nos- 
ed and curly-headed, but as straight and flne-limbed 
as pieces of^ black statuary, lay around on a platform 
in front of their apartment, while one sat upright in 
the middle, and amused her companions by some nar- 
ration accompanied by grimaces irresistibly ludicious. 
Each had a somewhat scant blanket, black with dirt, 
and worn as carelessly as a lady carries her shawl. 
Their black, polished frames were disposed about, io 
postures a painter would scarce call ungraceful, and 
no start or change of attitude when we approached be- 
trayed the innate coyness of the sex. After watching 
the vn.provUatri.ce awhile, we were about passing on, 
when a man came our from the inner apartment, and 
beckoning to one of them to follow him, walked into 
the middle of the bazar. She was a tall, arrow- 
straight lass of about eighteen, with the fonn of a 
nymph, and the head of a baboon. He commenced 
by crying in a voice that must have been educated in 
the gallery of a minaret, setting forth the qualities of 
the animal at his back, who was to be sold at public 
auction forthwith. As he closed his harangue he 
slipped his pipe back into his mouth, and lifting the 
scrimped blanket of the ebon Venus, turned her twice 
round, and walked to the other side of the bazar, 
where his cry and the exposure of the submissive 
wench were repeated. 

We left him to finish his circuit, and walked on iu 
search of the Circassian beauties of the market. 
Several turbaned slave-merchants were sitting ronod a 
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their coffee, id one of the porticoes, sind my friend ad- 
dressed one of them with an inquiry on the sul^ect 
** There were Circassians in the bazar/* he said, '* but 
there was an express firman, prohibiting the exposing 
or sellins; of them to Franks, under heavy penaUies/* 
We tried to bribe him. It was of no use. He point- 
ed to the apartment in jnrhich they were, and, as it was 
upon the ground floor, I took advice of modest assu- 
rance, and approaching the window, sheltered my eyes 
with my hand, and looked in. A great, fat girl, with 
a pair of saucer-like black eyes, and cheeks as red and 
round as a cabbage-rose, sat facing the window, de- 
vouring a pie most voraciously. She had a small car- 
pet spread beneath her, and sat on one of her heels, 
with a row of fat, red toes, whose nails were tinged 
with henna, just protruding on the other side from the 
folds of her ample trousers. The light was so dim 
that I could not see the features of the others, of 
whom there were six or seven in groups in the cor- 
ners. And so faded the bright colors of a certain 
boyish dream of Circassian beauty I A fat girl eating 
a pie ! 

As we were about leaving the bazar, the door of a 
small apartment near the gate opened, and disclosed 
the common cheerless interior of a chamber in a khan. 
In the centre burned the almost extinguished embers 
of a Turkish manghal^ and, at the moment of my 
passine, a figure rose from a prostrate position, and 
exposed, as a shawl dropped from her face in rising, 
the exquisitely small features and bright olive skin of 
an Arab girl. Her hair was black as night, and the 
bright braid of it across her forehead seemed but ano- 
ther shade of the warm dark eye that lifted its faeavj 
and sleepy lids, and looked out of the accidentally 
opened door as if she were trying to remember how 
she had dropped out of " Araby the blest" upon so 
cheerless a spot. She was very beautif\i]. I should 
have taken her for a child, from her diminutive size, 
but for a certain fulness in the limbs and a womanly 
ripeness in the bust and features. The same dusky lips 
which give the males of her race a look of ghastliness, 
either by contrast with a row of dazzlingly white teeth, 
or from their round and i^irfect chiselling, seemed in 
her almost a beauty. I had looked at her several min- 
utes before she chose to consider it as impertinence. 
At last she slowly raised her little symmetrical figure 
(the •• Barbary shape" the old poets talk ofj, and slip- 
ping forward to reach the latch, I observed tnat she was 
chained by one of her ankles to a ring in the floor. 
To think that only a »• malignant and a turbaned Turk" 
may possess such a Hebe ! Beautiful creature \ 
Your lot, 

" By some o*er.hasty angel was misplaeed| 
In Fate's eternal volume." 

And yet it is very possible %he would eat pies, too ! 

We left the slave-market, and wishing to buy a piece 
of Brusa silk for a dressing-gown, my friend conduct- 
ed me to a secluded khan in the neighborhood of the 
far-fanned "burnt column." Entering by a very mean 
door, closed within by a curtain, we stood on nne In- 
dian mats in a large room, piled to the ceiling with 
silks enveloped in the soft satin-paper of the east. 
Here a^ain coffee must be handed round before a sin- 
gle fold of the old Armenian*s wares could see the 
lisht, and fortunate it is, since one may not courteous- 
ly refuse it, that Turkish coffee is very delicious, and 
served in acorn cups for size. A handsome^ boy took 
away the little filagree holders at last, and the old tra- 
der, setting his huge calpack firmly on his shaven 
head, began to reach down his costly wares. I had 
never seen such an array. The floor was soon like a 
shivered rainbow, almost paining the eye with the 
brilliancy and variety of beautiful fabrics. And all 
this to tempt the taste of a poor description-monger, 
who wanted but a plain robt de chamhrt to conceal 



itfim a chance visiter the poverty of an unoMde toilet! 
There were stuffs of gold for a queen's wardrobe; 
there were gau«e-like fabrics interwoven with flowers 
of silver ; and there was no leaf in botany, nor device 
in antiquity, that was not imitated in their rich border- 
ings. I laid my hand on a plain pattern of blue and 
silver, and half-<shutting my eyes to imagine how I 
should look in it, resolved upon the degree of deple- 
tion which my purse could bear, and inquired the 
price. As " green door and brass knocker" says of 
his charges in the farce, it was ** ridiculously trifling." 
It is a cheap country, the east ! A beautiful Circas- 
sian slave for a hundred dollars (if you are a Turk), 
and an emperor's dressing-gown for three ! The Ar- 
menian laid his hand on his breast, as if he had made 
a good sale of it, the coffee-bearer wanted but a sous, 
and that was charity ; and thus, by a mere change of 
place, that which were but a gingerbread expenditure, 
becomes a rich man's purchase. 



LETTER XCV. 

THE BOSPHORUS— TDRKnU PALACES — TBS BLACK WEk 
— «I7TUKDERE. 

We left the ship with two caiques, each palled by 
three men, and carrying three persons, on an excQr«- 
sion to the Black sea. We were followed by Che 
capuin in his fast-pulling gig with six oars, who pro* 
posed to beat the feathery boats of the country in a 
twenty miles' pull against the tremendous current of 
the Bosphorus. 

The day was made for us. We coiled ounelyes 
a la Turqtu^ in the bottom of the sharp caique, and 
as our broad-brimmed pagans, afler the first mile, took 
off their shawled turbans, unwound their cashmere 
girdles, laid aside their gold-broidered jackets, and 
with nothing but the flowing silk shirt and ample 
trousers to embarrass their action, commenced ** giv- 
ing way,'* in long, energetic strokes — ^I say, just t^o* 
with the sunshine and the west wind attempered to 
half a degree wanner than the blood (which I take to 
be the perfection of temperature), and a long, long 
autumn day, or two, or three before us, end not a 
thought in the company that was not kindly and joy* 

us— just then, I say, X dropped a ** white stone" on 
the hour, and said, ** Here is a moment, old Care, that 
has slipped through your rusty fingers ! You have 
pinched me the past somewhat, and you will doubtless- 
mark your cross on the /tt^ure— but the^escfi/, by a 
thousand pulses in this warm frame laid along in the 
sunshine, is care-free, and the last hour of Eden cama 
not on a softer pinion !" 

We shot along through the sultan's fleet (some 
eighteen or twenty lofty &ips-of-war, looking, as they 
lie at anchor in this narrow strait, of a supernatural 
size), and then, nearing the European shore to take 
advantage of the counter-current, my kind friend, Mr. 
H., who is at home on these beautiful waters, began 
to name to me the palaces we were shooting by, with 
many a little history of their occupants between, to 
which in a letter, written with a traveller's haste, and 
in moments stolen from fatigue, or pleasure, or sleep, 

1 could not pretend to do justice. 

The Bosphorus is quite— there can be no manner 
of doubt of it — the most singularly beautiful scenery 
in the world. From Constantinople to the Black 
Sea, a distance of twenty miles, the two shores o( 
Asia and Europe, separated by but half a mile of 
bright blue water, are lined by lovely villages, each 
with its splendid palace or two, iis mosque and mina- 
rets, and its hundred small houses buried in trees, 
each with its small dark cemetery of cypresses and 
turbaned head-stones, and each with ito yalley stretch* j 
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ing biek into the hills, of which every summit and 
swell u erowned with a fiiiry kiosk. There is no tMe, 
and the palaces of the sultan and his ministers, and of 
^e wealthier Turks and Armenians, are built half over 
the water, and the ascending caique shoots beneath 
his window, within the length of the owner's pipe ; 
and with his own slender boat lying under the stairs, 
the luxurious oriental makes 'but a step from the cush- 
ions of his saloon to those of a conveyance, which 
bears him (so built on the water's ed^e is this mag- 
nificent capital) to almost every spot that can require 
his presence. 

A beautiful palace is that of the " Marble Cradle," 
or Beshiktash, the sultan's winter residence. Its bright 
gardens with latticed fences ( thro n eh which, as .we 
almost touched in passing, we saw me gleam of the 

S olden orange and lemon trees, and the thousand 
owers, and heard the splash of fountains and the 
tinging of birds) lean down to the lip of ihe Bospho- 
rus, and declining to the south, and protected from 
everything but the sun by an enclosing wall, enjoy, 
like the terrace of old King Ren6, a perpetual sum- 
mer. The brazen gates open on the water, and the 
palace itself, a beautiful building, painted in the ori- 
ental style, of a bright pink, stands between the gar- 
dens, with its back to the wall. 

The summer palace, where the ** unmuzzled lion" 
as his flatterers call him, resides at present, is just 
above on the Asian side, at a village called Beylerbey. 
It is an immense building, painted yellow, with white 
cornices, and has an extensive terrace-garden, rising 
over the hill behind. The harem has eight projecting 
wings, each occupied by one of the sultan's lawful 
wives. 

Six or seven miles from Constantinople, on the 
European shore, stands the serai of the sultan's eldest 
sister. It is a Chinese-looking structure, but exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and like everything else on the 
Bosphorus, ouite in keeping with the scene. There 
is not a builaing on either side, from the Black sea to 
Mamora, that would not be ridiculous in other coun- 
tries ; and yet, here, their gingerbread balconies, imi- 
tation perspectives, lattices, bird-cages, and kiosks, 
seem as naturally the growth of the climate as the 
pomegranate and the cypress. The old maid sultana 
liTes here with a hundred or two female slaves of con- 
dition, a little emperess in an empire sufficiently large 
(for a woman), seeing no bearded face, it is presumed, 
except her black eunuchs' and her European physi- 
cian's, and having, though a sultan's sister, less liberty 
than she gives even her slaves, whom she permits to 
marry if they will. She can neither read nor write, 
and is said to be fat, indolent, kind, and childish. 

A little farther up, the sultan is repairing a fantas- 
tical Kttle palace for his youngest sister, Esmeh Sul- 
tana, who is to be married to Haleil Pacha, the com- 
mander of the artillery. She is about twenty, and, 
report says, handsome and spirited. Her betrothed 
was a Georgian slave, bought by the sultan when a 
boy, and advanced by the usual steps of favoritism. 
By the laws of imperial marriages in this empire, he 
is to be banished to a distant pachalik aOer living with 
his wife a year, his connexion with blood-royal making 
him dangerously eligible to the throne. His bride 
remains at Stambonl, takes care of her child (if she 
has one), and lives the remainder of her life in a wid- 
ow's seclusion, with an allowance proportioned to her 
rank. His consolation is provided for by the mussul- 
man privilege of as many more wives as he can sup- 
port. Heaven send him resignation — ^if he needs it 
notwithstanding. 

The hakim, or chief physician to the sultan, has a 
handsome palace on the same side of the Busphorus ; 
and the Armenian seraffs, or banliers, thouirh com-, 

Klled, like all rayahs, to paint their houses of a dull 
id color (only a mussulman may live in a red house 



in Constantinople), are said, in those dusky-looking 
tenements, to maintain a luxury not inferior to that 
of the sultan himself. They have a singular effect, 
those black, funereal houses, standing in the fore> 
ground of a picture of such light and beauty ! 

We pass Orta-kenu the Jew village, the AmaotU- 
kenU occupied mostly by Greeks ; and here, if you 
have read '' the Armenians." you are in the midst of 
its most stirring scenes. . The story is a true one, not 
much embellished in the hands of the novelist, and 
there, on the hill opposite, in Anatolia, stands the 
house of the heroine's father, the old seraif Oglou, 
and, behind the garden, you may see the small cot- 
tage, inhabited, secretly, by the enamored Constan- 
tine, and here, in the pretty village of Bebec, lives, at 
this moment, the widowed and disconsolate Veronica, 
dressed ever in weeds, and obstinately refusing all so< 
ciety but her own sad remembrance. I must try to 
see her. Her ** husband of a night" was compelled to 
marry again by the hospodar, his father (but this is 
not in the novel, you will remember), and there is late 
news that his wile is dead, and the lovers of romance 
in Stamboul are hoping he will return and make a 
happier sequel than the sad one in the story. The 
*' orthodox catholic Armenian, broker and money- 
changer to boot," who was to have been her forced 
husband, is a very amiable and good-looking fellow, 
now in the employ of our charg^ d'affaires as second 
dragoman. 

We approach Roumell-Hissar, a jutting point al* 
most meeting a similar projection from the Asian 
shore, crowned, like its vis-a-vis^ with a formidable 
battery. The Bosphorus here is but half an arrow- 
Aight in width, and Europe and Asia, here at their 
nearest approach, stand looking each other in the 
face, like boxers, with foot forward, fist doubled, and 
a most formidable row of teeth on either side. The 
enrrent scampers through between the two castles, as 
if happy to get out of the way, and, up-stream, it is 
hard pulling for a caique. They are beautiful points, 
however, and I am ashamed of my coarse simile, when 
I remember how green was the foliage that half eo- 
veloped the walls, and how richly picturesque the 
hills behind them. Here, in the European castle, 
were executed the greater part of the janisaries, hun- 
dreds in a day, of the manliest frames in the empire, 
thrown into the rapid Bosphorus, headless and strip- 
ped, to Hoat, unmourned and unregarded, to the sea. 

Above Roumeli-Hissar, the Bosphorus spreads 
again, and a curving bay, which is set like a mirror, in 
a frame of the softest foliage and verdure, is pointed 
out as a spot at which the cnisaders, Godfrey of Bou- 
illon and Raymond of Toulouse' encamped on their 
way to Palestine. The hills beyond this are loftier, 
and the Giant's mountain, upon which the Russian 
army encamped at their late visit to the Porte, would 
be a res])ectable eminence in any country. At its 
foot, the strait expands into quite a lake, and on the 
European side, in a scoop of the shore, exquisitely 
placed, stand the diplomsftic villages of Terapia and 
Buynkdere. The English, French, Russian, Aus- 
trian and other flags were flying over a half dozen of 
the most desirable residences I have seen since 
Italy. 

AVe soon pulled the remaining mile or two, and our 
spent caikjees drew breath, and lay on their oais in the 
Black sea. The waves were breaking on the " blue 
Symplegades," a mile on our left, and, before us, tow- 
ard the Cimmerian, Bosphorus, and, south, toward 
Colchis and Trebizond, spread one broad, blue waste 
of waters, apparently as limitless as the ocean. The 
Black sea is particulariy Uue. 

We turned our prow to the west, and I sighed to 
remember that I had reached my farthest step into 
the east. Henceforth I shall be on the return. I 
sent a long look over the waters to the bright lands 
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bf'yondf so famed in history and fiction, aod wishing 
for eveu a metamorphosis into the poor sea-bird flying 
above us (whose travelling expenses Nature pays), I 
laj back in the boat with a ** change in the spirit of 
my dream." 

We stopped on the Anatolian shore to visit the 
ruios of a fine old Genoese castle, wliich looks over 
(he Black sea, and afler a lunch upon grapes and cof- 
fee, at a small village nt the foot of the hill on which 
it staods, we embarked and followed our companions. 
Runoing down with the current to Buyukdere, we 
laotled and walked along the thronged and beautiful 
shore to Terapia, meeting hundreds of fair Armenians 
aod Greeks {all beautiful, it seemed to me), issuing 
forth for their evening promenade, and, with a call of 
ceremony on the English ambassador, for whom I 
had letters, we again took to the caique, and fled down 
with the current like a bird. Oh, what a sunset was 
there ! 

We were to dine and pass the night at the countiy- 
house of an English gentleman at Bebec, a secluded 
and lovely village, six or eight miles from Constanti- 
nople. We reached the landing as the stars began to 
glimmer, and, after one of the most agreeable and hos- 
pimbie entertainments I remenaber to have shared, we 
took an early breakfast with our noble host, and re- 
turoed to the ship. I could wish my friends no 
brighter passage in their lives than such an excursion 
as mine to the Black sea. 



LETTER XCVI. 

THE GOLDEN HORN AND ITS 8CENKBT — THE 8X7LTAN*S 
WIVES AND ARABIANS— THE VALLET OF SWEET WA- 
TERS — ^BEAUTY OF THE TURKISH UINABET8 — TBS 
■OAQUK OF SULTNANTE — MUSSULMANS AT THEIR DFi- 
VOTIONS — ^THE MURZZIN — THE BAZAR OF THE OFIUM- 
SATFJIS — THE MAD-HOUSE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, AND 
DESCRIPTION OF ITS INMATES— THEIR WRETCHED 
TREATMENT — THE HIPPODROME AND THE MOSQUE OF 
SULTAN ACHMRT — THE JANIZARIES— REFLECTIONS OR 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 

The " Qolden Horn'* is a curyed arm of the sea^ 
the broadest extremity meeting the Bosphorus and 
forming the harbor of Constantinople, and the other 
tapering away till it is^ lost in the ** Valley of Sweet 
Waters." It curls through the midst of the " seven- 
hilled** city, and you cross it whenever you have an 
errand in old Stamboul. Its hundreds of shooting 
caiques, its forests of merchantmen and men-of-war, 
its noise and its confusion, are exchanged in scarce 
ten minutes of swift pulling for the breathless and 
Eden like solitude of a valley that has not its parallel, 
I am inclined to think, between the Mississippi and 
ihe Caspian. It is called in Turkish khyat-khana. 
Opening with a gentle curve from the Golden Horn, 
it winds away into the hills toward Belgrade, its long 
)od even hollow, thridded by a lively stream, and 
carpeted by a broad belt of unbroken green sward 
B^eiliog up to the enclosing bills, with a gi-ass so ver- 
dant and silken that it seems the very floor of faery. 
In tbe midst of its longest stretch to the eye (perhaps 
two miles of level meadow) stands a beautiful serai of 
Ihe sultan's, unfenced and open, as if it had«sprnng 
from the lap of the green meadow like a lily. The 
itream rans by its door, and over a mimic fall whose 
lip 19 of scolloped marble, is built an oriental kiosk, all 
carving and gold, that is only too delicate and fantas- 
tical for reality. 

Here, with the first grass of spring, the sultan sends 
hii fine-footed Arabians to pasture; and here conae 
the ladies of his harem (chosen, women and horses, 
for much the same class of qualities), and in the long 



summer afternoons, with mounted eunuchs on the 
hills around, forbidding on pain of death, all approach 
to the sacred retreat, they venture to drop their jeal- 
ous veils and ramble about in their unsunned beauty. 
After a gallop of three or four miles over the broad 
waste table plains, in the neighborhood of Constanti- 
nople, we checked our horses suddenly on the brow 
of a precipitous descent, with this scene of beauty 
spread out before us. I had not yet approached it 
by water, and it seemed to me as if the earth had burst 
open at my feet, and revealed some realm of enchant- 
I ment. Behind me, and away beyond the valley to the 
very horiau>n, I could see onlv a trackless heath, brown 
and treeless, while a hundred feet below lay a strip of 
very Paradise, blooming in all the verdure and heaven-. 
I ly freshness of spring. We descended slowly, and 
I crossing a bridge half hidden by willows, rode in upon 
the elastic green sward (for myself) with half a feeling 
. of profanation. There were no eunuchs upon the 
I hills, however, and our spirited Turkish horses threw 
' their wild heads into the air, and we flew over the ver- 
dant turf like a troop of Delhis, the sound of the hoofs 
on the yielding carpet scarcely audible. The fair 
palace in the centre of this domain of loveliness was 
closed, and it was only after we had walked around it 
that we observed a small tent of the prophet's green 
couched in a small dell on the hill-side, and containing 
probably the guard of its imperial master. 

We mounted again and rode up the valley for two 
or three miles, following the same level and verdant 
curve, the soft carpet broken only by the silver thread 
of the Barbyses, loitering through it on its wa^ to the 
sea. A herd of buflaloes, tended by a Bulganan boy, 
stretched on his back in the sunshine, and a sm^ • 
caravan of camels bringing wood from the hills, and 
keeping to the soA valley as a relief to their spongy 
feet, were the only animnted portions of the landscape. 
I think J shall never form to my mind another picture 
of romantic rural beauty (an employment of the imar 
gination I am much given to when out of humor with 
the world) that will not resemble the " Vallev of Sweet 
Waters" — ^the khyat-khana of ConsUntinopIe. " Poor 
Slingsby" never was here.* 

The lody mosque of Sulymanye, the bazars of the 
opium-eaters... and the Timar-katU, or mad-house of 
Constantinople, are all upon one square in the highest 
part of the city. We entered the vast court of the 
mosque from a narrow and filthy street, and the im- 
pression of its towering plane-trees and noble area, and 
of the strange, but grand and costly pile in its centre, 
was almost devotional. An inner court, enclosed by 
a kind of romanesque wall, contained a sacred marble 
fountain of light and airy architecture, and the portico 
facing this was sustained by some of those splendid 
and gigantic columns of porphyry and jasper, the 
spoils of the churches of Asia Minor.f 

I think the most beautiful spire that rises into the 

• Irving says, in one of his most exquisite paasa a e s ■" He 
who has sallied forth into the world like poor Slingsby, AiU of 
sminy anticipations, finds too soon how difTerent the distant 
scene becomes when visited. Tbe smooth place roughens as 
he ap|)roach<*8 : the wild place becomes tame and barren ; the 
fairy teinu that beguiled him on, stiU fly to the distant hiU. 
or miiher apoo the land he has left behind, and everr part of 
the landscape is greener than the spot he stands on." Full ol 
music and beautiful expression as this is, I, for one, have not 
found ft true. Bright as 1 had imagined the mneb-snug lands 
beyond the water,! have found many a scene in Italy and the 
east that has more than answered the craving for beauty in 
my heart. Val d'Amo, Vallombrosa, Venice, Temi, TIroli, 
Albano, the Isles of Greece, the Bosphorus, and the matchless 
volley I have described, have, with a hundred other spots less 
famous, fkr outgone in their exquisite reality, even the bright- 
est of my antieipatkms. The passage is notneceMorily limit- 
ed in its meaning to scenery, however, and of fnoral disappoint- 
ment it is beautiftilly true. There is many a " wor Wings- 
by," the fate of whose sunny anticipations of me it describes 
but too MthAiUy. . ^ ^ «. «_ T 



fSalymaiiTB waabnili 
phemia, at Chaloedonla. 
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•ky is the Turkish minaret. If I may illustrate an 
object of such magnitude by so triftin^ a comparison, 
it is exactly the shape and proportions of an ever- 
pointed pencil-case — the silver bands answering to the 
encircling galleries,* one above another, from which 
the muezzin calls out the hour of prayer. The mii»- 
aret is painted white, the galleries are fantastically 
earved, and risins: to the height of the highest steeples 
in our country (four and soinetimes six to a single 
mosque), these slender and pointed fingers of devotion 
•eem to enter the very sky. Remembering, dear 
reader, that there are two hundred and twenty mosques, 
and three hundred chapels in Constantinopie, raising, 
perhaps, m all, a thousand minarets to heaven, yon 
may get some idea of the magnificence of this seven- 
hilled capital of the east. 

It was near the hour of prayer, and the devout mus- 
suTraans were thronging into the court of Sulymanye 
by every gate. Passing the noble doors, with their 
•trangely-carved arches of arabesque, which invite all 
to enter but the profaning foot of the Christian, the 
turbaned crowd repaired first to the fountains. From 
the walls of every mosque, by small conduits pouring 
into a marble basin, flow streams of pure water for the 
religious ablutions of the faithful. The mussulman 
ftpproaehes, throws off his flowing robe, steps out of 
Ins yellow slippers, and unwinds his voluminous tur- 
ban with devout deliberateness. A small rmirble step, 
worn hollow with pious use, supports his foot while 
he washes from the knee downward. His hands and 
ftritis, with the flowing sleeve of his silk shirt rolled to 
the shoulder, receive the same lavatron, and then, 
washing his face, he repeats a brief prayer, resumes 
all but his slippers, and enters the mosque barefooted. 
The nuhrah (or niche indicating the side toward the 
tomb of the prophet), fixes his eye. He folds his 
hands tos;ether, prays a moment standing, prostrates 
himself flat on his face toward the hallowed quarter, 
rises upon his knees, and continues praying and pros- 
trating himself for perhaps half an hour. And all this 
]^cess is required by the mufti, and performed by 
every good mussulman fioe titnes a day ! A rigid ad- 
herence to it is almost universal among the Turks. 1 n 
what an odor of sanctity would a Christian live, who 
should make himself thus ** familiar with heaven ."* 

As the muezzin from the minaret was shouting his 
last ** mnshallah !" with a voice like a man calling out 
from the clouds, we left the court of the majestic 
mosque, with Byron's reflection :— 

"Alas ! man makes thai great which makes him little \" 
and, having delivered ourselves of this scrap of poeti- 
cal philosophy, we crossed over the square to the 
opium-eaters. 

A long row of half-ruined buildings, of a single sto- 
ry, with porticoes in front, and the broad, raised plat- 
form bf^neath, on which the Turks sit cross-legged at 
public places, is the scene of what was once a pecu- 
liarly oriental spectacle. The mufti has of late years 
denounced the use of opium, and the devotees to its 
sublime intoxication have either conquered the habit, 
or what is more probable, indulge it in more secret 
places. The shops are partly ruinous, and those that 
remain in or ler are use I as cifis, in which, however, 
it is said that the dan<rerDUs drug may still be procured. 
My companion inquired of a good-humored-looking 
caffejee whether there was any place at which a con- 
firmed opium-eater could be seen under its influence. 
He said there was an old Turk, who was in the habit 
of frequenting his shop, and, if we could wait an hour 
or two, we might see him in the highest state of in- 
toxication. We had no time to spare, if the object 
had been worth our while. 

And here, thought I, as we sai down and took a cup 
of coffee in the half-ruined co/^, have descended upon 
the delirious brains of these noble drunkards, the vis- 
ions of Psrsdise so i^wingly described in books- 



visions, it is said, as far exceeding the poor invention 
of the poet, as the houris of the prophet exceed the 
fair damsels of this world. Here men, otherwise in 
their senses, have believed themselves emperors, war> 
riors, poets ; these wretched walls and bending roof 
the fair proportions of a palace ; this gray old caffejee 
a Hylas or a Ganymede. Here men have come to 
cast ofl^ for an hour, the dull thraldom of the body ; 
to soar into the glorious world of fancy at a penalty of 
a thousand times the proportion of real misery ; lo 
sacrifice the invaluable energies of health, and delib- 
erately poison the very fountain of life, for a few brief 
moments of magnificent and phrensied blessedness. 
It is powerfully described in the "Opium-Eater" of 
De Quincy. 

At the extremity of this line of buildings, by a nat- 
ural proximity, stands the Timar-hanL We passed 
the porter at the gate without question, and entered a 
large quadrangle, surrounded with the grated windows 
of cells on the ground floor. In every window was 
chained a maniac. The doors of the cells were hU 
open, and, descending by a step upon the low stone 
floor of the first, we found ourselves in the presence 
of four men chained to rings, in the four comers, by 
massy iron collars. The man in the window sat 
crouched together, like st person benumbed (the day 
was raw and cold as December), the heavy chain of 
his collar hanging on his naked breast, and his shoul- 
ders imperfectly covered with a narrow blanket. His 
eyes were large and fierce, and his mouth was fixed in 
an expression' of indignant sullenness. My compan- 
ion asked him if he were ill. He said he should be 
well, if he were out-^iiat he was brought there in a 
fit of intoxication two years ago, and was no more 
crazy than his keeper. Poor fellow ! It might easi- 
ly be true! He lifted his heavy collar from hb neck 
as he. spoke, and h was not diflicult to believe that 
misery like h» for two long years would, of itself, de^ 
stroy reason. There was a better dressed man in the 
opposite comer, who infiirmed us, in a gentlemanly 
voice, that he had been a captain in the sultan*s army, 
and was brought there in the delirium o( a fever. He 
was at a loss to know, he said, why he was imprisoned 
still. 

We passed on to a poor, half naked wretch in the 
last stage of illness and idiocy, who sat chattering to 
himself, and, though trembling with the cold, inter- 
rupted .his monologue continually with fits of the 
wildest laughter. Farther on sat a young man of a 
face so full of intellecmal beauty, an eye so large and 
mild, a mouth of such mingled sadness and sweet- 
ness, and a forehead so broad, and marked so nobly, 
that we stood, all of us, struck with a simultaneous 
feeling of pity and surprise. A countenance more 
beaming with all that is admirable in hurtran nature, I 
have never seen, even in painting. He might have sat 
to Da Vinci for the »* beloved apostle." He had tied 
the heavy chain by a shred to a round of the gratinc;, 
to keep its weight from his neck, and seemed calm 
and resigned, with all his sadness. My friend spoke 
to him, but he answered obscurely, and, seeing that 
our gaze disturbed him, we pressed unwillingly on. 
Oh, what room there is in the world for pity J If that 
poOr prisoner be not a maniac (as he may not be), and, 
if nature has not falsified in the structure of his mind 
the superior impress on his features, what Prome- 
theus-like agony has he suffered ! The guiltiest felon 
is better lared for. And allowing his mind to be a 
wreck, and allowing the hundred human minds, in the 
same cheerless prison, to be certainly in ruins, oh what 
have they done to be weighed down with iron on their 
necks, and exposed, like caged beasts, shivering and 
naked, to the eye of pitiless curiosity ? I have visited 
lunatic asylums in France, Italy, Sicily, and Germany, 
but, culpsibly neglected as most of them are, I have 
nothing comparable to this in horror. 
Digitized by VjOOVIC 
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** Is he never unchained ?*' we asked. ** Never !'* 
And yet, from the ring to the iron collar, there was 
jasc chain enough to permit him to stand u|>right ! 
There were no vessels near them, not even a pitcher 
of water. Their dens were cleansed and the poor suf- 
ferers fed at appointed hours, and, come wind or rain, 
there was neither shutter nor glass to defend them 
from the inclemency pf the weather. 

We entered most of the rooms, and found in all the 
same dampness, filth, and misery. One poor wretch 
bad been chained to the same spot for twenty years. 
The keeper said he never slept. He talked all the 
night long. Sometimes at mid-day his voice would 
cease, and bis head nod for an instant, and then with 
a start as if he feared to be silent, he raved on with 
the same incoherent rapidity. He had been a dervish. 
His collar and chain were bound with rags, and a tat- 
tered coat was fastened up on the inside of the window, 
forming a small recess in which he sat, between the 
room and the grating. He was emaciated to the last 
decree. His beard was tangled and filthy, his nails 
curled over the ends of his fingers, and his appear- 
ance, save only an eye of the keenest lustre, that of a 
wild beast. 

In the last room we entered, we found a good-look- 
ing young man, well dressed, healthy, comfiosed, and 
having every appearance of a person in the soundest 
state of mind and body. He saluted us courteously, 
and told my friend that he was a renegade Greek. He 
had turned mussulman a year or two ago, had lost his 
reason, and so was brought here. He talked of it quite 
as a thing of course, and seemed to be entirely satis- 
fied that the best had been done for him. One of the 
party took bold of his chain. He winced as the col- 
lar stirred on his neck, and said the lock was on the 
outside of the window (which wa^i true), and that the 
boys came in and tormented him by pulling it some- 
times. " There they are," he said, pointing to two or 
three children who had just entered the court, and 
were running round from one prisoner to another. 
We bade him good morning, and he laid his hand to 
his breast and bowed with a smile. As we passed tow- 
ard the gate, the chattering lunatic on the opposite 
side screamed after us, the old dervish laid his skinny 
hands on the bars of his window, and talked louder 
and faster, and the children, approaching close to the 
poor creatures, laughed with delight at their excite- 
ment. 

It was a relief to escape to the common sights and 
sounds of the city. We walked on to the Hippo- 
drome, The only remaining beauty of this famous 
square is the unrivalled mosque of Sultan Achmet, 
which, though inferior in siae to the renowned Santa 
Sophia, is superior in elegance both within and with- 
out. Its six slender and towering minarets are the 
handsomest in Constantinople. The wondrous obe- 
lisk in the centro of the square, remains perfect as in 
the time of the Christian emperors, but the braasen tri- 
pod 18 gone from the twisted column, and the serpent- 
like pillar itself is leaning over with its brazen folds to 
its fall. 

Here stood the barracks of the powerful Janisaries, 
and from the side of Sultan Achmet the cannon were 
levelled upon them, as they rushed from the confla- 
gration within. And here, when Constantinople was 
the "second Rome,** were witnessed the triumphal 
processions of Christian conquest, the march of the 
crusaders, bound for Palestine, and the civil tumults 
which Justinian, walking among the people with the 
gospel in his hand, tried in vain to allav ere they burnt 
the great edifice built of the ruins of the temple of 
Solomon. And arotmd this now neglected area, the 
captive Qelimer followed in chains the chariot of the 
conquering Belisarius, repeating the words of Solo- 
mon, "Vanity of vanities! all is vanity!** while the 
conqueier himself, throwing aside his crown, prostra- 



ted himself at the feet of the beautiful Theodora* 
raised from a Roman actress to be the Christian em* 
peress of the east. From any elevated point of the 
city, you may still see the ruins of the palace of the 
renowned warrior, and read yourself a lesson on hu- 
man vicissitudes, remembering the school-book story 
of "an obolon for Belisarius !** 

The Hippodrome was, until late years, the constant 
scene of the games of the jereed. With the destruc- 
tion of the Janizaries, and the introduction of Euro- 
pean tactics, this graceful exercise has gone out of 
fashion. The east is fast losing its picturesqueness. 
Dress, habits, character, everything seems to be un- 
dergoing a gradual change, and when, as the Turks 
themselves predict, the moslem is driven into Asia, 
this splendid capital will become another Paris, and 
with the improvements in travel, a summer in Con- 
stantinople will be as little thought of as a tour in Ita- 
ly. Politicians in this part of the world predict such 
a change as about to arrive. 



LETTER XCVIl 

SULTAN MAHMOtH) AT HfS DEVOTTOWS — C0tf?A1lATiyB 
SFLENDOR OF PAPAL, At78TRIAN, AND TURKISH EQUIP- 
AGES — THE 8ULTAN*8 BAROE OR CAIQUE — ^DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE SULTAN — ^VISIT TO A TURKISH LANCA8- 
TERIAN SCHUOL— THE DANCING DERVISHES — ^VISIT 
FROn THB sultan's CABINET — ^THE 8ERASX1ER AND 
THE CAPITAN PACHA —HUM RLE ORIGIN OF TURKISH 
DIGNITARIES. 

I HAD slept on shore, and it was rather late before 1 
remembered that it was Friday (the moslem Sunday), 
and that Sultan Mahmoud was to go in state to 
mosque at twelve. I hurried down the precipitous 
street of Peru, and. as usual, escaping barely with my 
life from the Christian-hating dogs of Tophana, em- 
barked in a caique, and made all speed up the Bos- 
p bonis. There is no word in Turkish for fa^er^ but 
I was urging on my caikjees by a wave of the hand 
and the sight of a bighlUc (aboat the value of a <n]srtet 
of a dollar), when suddenly a broadside was fired from 
the three-decker, Mahmoudier, the largest ship in the 
world, and to the rigging of eveiy man-of-war in the 
fleet through which 1 was passing, mounted, simultB- 
neously, hundreds of blood-red flags, filling the air 
about us like a shower of tulips and rosea. Imagine 
twenty ships-of-war, with yards manned, and scarce a 
line in their rigging to be seen for the flaunting of 
colors ! The jar of the guns, thundering in every di- 
rection close over us, alniost lifted our light boat out 
of the water, and the smoke rendered our pilotage be- 
tween the ships and among their extending cables 
rather doubtful. The white cloud lifted after a few 
UMuutes, and, with the last gun, down went the flags 
all together, announcing that the ** Brother of the 
Sun*' nad left his palace. 

He had but crossed to the mosque of the small vil- 
lage on the opposite side of the Bosphoms, and was 
already at his prayers when I arrived. His body-guard 
was dnwn up before the door, in theur yillanoos Eu- 
ropean dress, and, as their arms were stacked, 1 pre- 
sumed it would be some time before the sultan reap- 
peared, and improved the interval in examining the 
handja»hashes, or state-caiques, lying at the landing. 
I have arrived at my present notions of equipage by 
three degrees. The piope*s carriages at Rome, rather 
astoniidied me. The emperor of Austria's sleighs di- 
minished the pope in my ndmiiation, and tht sultan** 
caiques, in their turn, *' pale the fires" of the emperor 
of Austria. The handja-basb is built something like 
the ancient galley, very high at the prow and steni» 
carries some fifty oars, and has a «glrfti?^S'bJ't!J?5togle 
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iopf unrted by four cohiiniii, and loaded with the most 
■amptuous ornameats^ the whole gilt brilliaatly. The 
prow 18 cuired over, and wreathed into every possible 
device that would not affect the necessary lines of the 
iDodel ; her crew are dressed id the beaatifol coetnnie 
of the country, rich and flowing, and with the costly 
and bright-GokNred carpets hanghig over her side, and 
the flashing of the sun on her ornaments of gold, she 
is really the most splendid object of state equipage 
(if I may be allowed the misnomer) in the world. 

I was still examining the principal barge, when the 
troops stood to their arms, and preparation was made 
lor the passing out of the sultan. Thirty or forty of 
his highest military officers formed thenoselves into 
two lines from the door of the mosque to the landing, 
and behind them were drawn up single files of soldiers. 
I took advantage of the respect paid to the rank of 
Commodore Patterson, and obtained an excelteot po- 
aitioQ, with him, at the side of the caique. First is- 
sued from the door two Georgian slaves, bearing cen- 
sers, from which they waved the smoke on either side, 
and the sultau immediately followed, supported by the 
enpitan-pacha, the seraskier, and Haleil Pacha (who 
is to marry the Sultana £sn>eh). He walked slowly 
down to the landing, smiling and talking gayly with 
the seraskier, and, bowing to the commodore in pus- 
sing, stepped into his barge, seated himself on a raised 
sofa, while his attendants coiled their legs on the car- 
pet below, and turned his prow across the Bosphorns. 

I have, perhaps, never set my eyes on a handsomer 
man than Sultan Mahmoud. His figure is tall, 
straight, and manly, his air unembarrassed and digni- 
fied, and his step indicative of the well-known firmness 
of bis character. A superb beard of jetty blackness, 
with a curling mustache, conceals all the lower part of 
his face ; the decided and bold lines of his mouth just 
marking themselres when he speaks. It is said be 
both paints and dies his beard, but a manlier brown 
upon a cheek, or a richer gloss upon a beard, I never 
saw. His eye is described by writers as having a 
doomed darkness of expression, and it is certainly one 
that vouM well become a chief of bandits — ^large, 
•teachr, and overhung with an eyebrow like a thunder- 
cloud. He looks the naonarch. The child of a ser- 
aglio (where mothers are chosen for beauty alone) 
could scarce escape being handsome. The blood of 
Circassian upon Circassian is in his veins, and the 
woader is, not that he is the handsomest man in his 
empire, but that he is not the greatest slave. Our 
'* mother's humor,*' they sav, predominates in our 
mixtures* Sultan Mahmoud, however, was marked 
by. nature for a throoe. 

I accompanied Mr. Goodell and Mr. Dwight, Ameri- 
can missionaries at Constantinople, to visit a Lancas- 
terian school established with their assistance in the 
Turkish barracks. The building stands on the ascent 
of one of the lovely valleys that open into the Bos- 
phorns, some three miles from the city, on the Euro- 
peao side. We were veceived by the colonel of the 
regiment, a young man of fine appearance, with the 
diamond crescent and star glittering on the breast of 
his mtlitaiy frock, and after the inevitable compliment 
of pipes and cofibe, the drum was beat and the soldiers 
called to school. 

The sultan has an army of boys. Nine tenths of 
those I have seen are under twenty. They marched 
in, in single file, and facing about, held up their hands 
at the word of command, while a subaltern looked 
that each had performed the morning ablution. They 
were healthy-looking lads, mostly from the interior 
provinces, whence they are driven down like cattle to 
nil the ranks of their sovereign* Duller-looking sub- 
j®^^' an idea it has not been my fortune to see. 

The Turkish alphabet hung over the teacher's desk 
(the eolonel is the schoolmaster, and takes the great- 
est iotareit in Iw oceapation), and the front seats art 



faced with a long box covered with sand, in wbieh the 
beginners write with their fingers. It is fitted with a 
slide that erases the clumsy imitation when com|deted, 
and seemed to me an ingenious economy of ink aod 
paper. (I would suggest to the minds of the benero- 
lent, a school on the same principle for beginnen id 
poetry. It would save the critics ranch murder, isd 
tend to the suppression of suicide.) The classes hav- 
ing filed into their seats, the school opened with a 
pmyer by the colonel. The higher benches tbcD 
commenced writing, on slates and paper, senteocei 
dictated from the desk, and I was somewhat suxprisd 
at the neatness and beauty of the character*. 

We passed afterward into another room where arith- 
metic and geography were taught, and then moooted 
to an apartment on the second story occupied by its- 
dents in military drawing. The profieiency of all 
was most creditable, considering the brief period daring 
which the schools have been in operation — somethiiif 
less than a year. Prejudiced as the Turks are against 
European innovation, this advanced step towaid im- 
provement tells well. Our estimable and useful mis- 
sionaries appear, from the respect everywhere shown 
them, to be in high esteem, and with the snitao's en- 
ergetic disposition for reform, they hope everything in 
the way of an enlightened change in the moral condi- 
tion of the people. 

Went to the chape! of the dancing dervukes. It i» 
a beautiful marble building, with a court-yard onn- 
mented with a small cemetery shaded with cypresses, 
and a fountain enclosed in a handsome edifice, aod 
defended by grit sratings from the street of the snbuib 
of Pera, in which it stands. They dance here twice 
a week. We arrived before the hour, and weiv de- 
tained at the door by a soldier on guard, who would 
not permit us to enter without taking off our boot»-a 
matter, about which, between straps and their very 
muddy condition, we had some debate. The dervishes 
began to arrive before the question was settled, and 
one of them, a fine-looking old man, inviting as to 
enter, Mr. H. explained the difficulty. ** Gk> in," said 
he, ** go ro !" and turning to the more scrapubos 
mussulman with the musket, as he pushed us within 
the door, ^* stupid fellow !" said he, '* if you had heen 
less obstinate, they would have given jou a hak^d'' 
(Turkish for a fee). He should have said less rdi- 
ffUmS'^or the poor fellow looked horror-etruck as oor 
dirty boots profaned the clean white Persian. matting 
of the sacred floor. One would thinks " the nearer 
the church the farther from God," were as true here 
as it is said to be in some more civilized countries. 

It was a pretty, octagonal interior, with a gallery, 
the ndhrah or niche indicating the direction of the 
prophet's tomb, standing obliquely from the front 
of the building. Hundreds of small lamps hung in 
the area, just out of the reach of the dervishes' t^W 
caps, and all around between the gallery ; a part of 
the floor was raised, matted, and divided from the 
body of the church by a balustrade. It would haire 
made an exceedingly pretty ball-room. 

None but the dervishes entered within the paling, 
and they st>on began to enter, each advancing first 
toward the mihrab, and going through fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes* prostrations and "prayers. Their dress is 
very humble. A high, white felt-cap, without a rin, 
like a sugar-loaf enlarged a little at the smaller end, 
protects the head, and a long dress of dirt-colored 
cloth, reaching quite to the heels and bound at the 
waist with a girdle, completes the costume. They 
look like men who have made up their minds to seem 
religious, and though said to be a set of very good fel- 
lows, they have a Mawworm expression efface gener- 
ally, which was very repulsive. I must except the 
chief of the sect, however, who entered when all the 
rest had seated thenisehret On the floor, and after t 
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ief gCDu flection or two, took, posseMion of a. rich 
ngora carpet placed for him near the roihrab. He 
IS a small old raao, distinguished in his dress onl^ 
' the addition of a greeo band to his cap (the sign 
his pilgrimage Co Mecca) and the entire absence of 
e sanctimonious look. Still he was serious^ and 
ere was no mark in his clear, intelligent eye and 
aiable features, of any hesitancy or want qf sincerity 
his devotion. He is said to be a learned man, and 
i is certainly a very prepossessing one, though he 
Buld be taken up as a beggsir in any city in the Uni- 
d States. It is a thing bn^ learns in "dangling 
K)Ut the world," by the way, to form opinions of 
en quite independently of their dress. 
After sitting a while in quaker meditation, the 
-otherhood rose one by one (there were ten of them 
think), and marched round the room with their toes 
imed in, to the music of a drum and a Persian flute, 
layed invisibly in some part of the gallery. As they 
issed the carpet of the cross-legged chief, they twist- 
1 dexterously and made three salaams, and then 
lisina: their arms, which they held out straight during 
je whole dance, they commenced twirling on one 
>ot, using the other after the manner of a paddle to 
eep up the motion. I forgot to mention that they 
dd aside their outer dresses before commencing the 
ance. They remained in dirty white tunics reaching 
J the floor, and very full at the bottom, so that with 
be regular motion of their whirl, the wind blew them 
tut into a circle, like what the girls in our country 
all " making cheeses." They twisted with surprising 
txactness and rapidity, keeping clear of each other, 
lod maintaining their places with the regularity of 
nachines. I have seen a great deal of waltzing, but I 
ihink the dancing dervishes for precision and spirit, 
Dight give a lesson even to the Germans. 

We left them twisting. They had been going for 
half an hour, and it began to look very like perpetual 
motion. Unless their brains are addled, their devo- 
tion, daring this dizzy performance at least, must be 
qaite suspended. A man who could think of his 
Maker, while revolving so fast that his nose is indis* 
ti&ct, must have some power of abstraction. 

The frigate was visited to-day by the sultan*s cab- 
inet. The seraskier pacha came alongside first in his 
state caique, and embraced the commodore as he 
stepped upon the deck, with great cordiality. He is a 
abort, fat old man, with a snow-white beard, and so 
bow-legged as to be quite deformed. He wore the 
red Fez cap of the army, with a long blue frock-coat, 
the collar so tight as nearly to choke him, and the 
body not shaped to the figure, but made to fall around 
him like a sack. The red, bloated skin of his neck 
fell over, so as almost to cover the gold with which the 
collar was embroidered. He was formerly capitan 
pacha, or admiral-in-chief of the fleet, and though a 
^ood-humored, merry-looking old man, has shown 
himself, both in his former and present capacity, to be 
inly, cold, and a butcher in cruelty. -He possesses 
unlimited influence over the sultan, and though nom- 
inally subordinate to the grand vizier, is really the 
second if not the first person in the empire. He was 
originally a Georgian slave. 

The senskier was still talking with the commodore 
in the gang-way, when the present capitan pacha 
mounted the ladder, and the old man, %vho is under- 
stood to be at feud with his successor, turned abruptly 
sway and walked aft. - The capitan pacha is a tall, 
slender man, of precisely that look and manner which 
we call gentlemanly. His beard grows untrimmed in 
the Turkish fashion, and is slightly touched with gray. 
His eye is anxious, but resolute, and he looks like a 
man of resource and ability. His history is as singu- 
lar as that of most other great men in Turkey. He 



was a slave of Mohammed Ali, the rebellious pncfaa 
of Egypt. Being intrusted by his master with a brig» 
and cargo for Leghorn, he sold vessel and ladings, 
lived like, a gentleman in .Italy for some years with the 
proceeds, and as the best security against the retribu* 
tion of his ol^ master, offered his services to the sultan, 
with whom Ali was just commencing hostilities. Na- 
val talent was in request, and he soon arrived at his . 
present diffnlty. He is said to be. the only officer m 
the fleet who knows anything of his profession. 

Ho/^tZ Pac^ arrived lasL The sultan *s future son- < 
in-law is a man of perhaps thirty-five. He is light- 
complexioned, stout, round-faced, and looks, like a. 
respectable grocer, " well to do in the world.*' lie 
has commanded the artillery long enough to have ac- 
quired a certain air of ease and command, and carries 
the promise of good fortune in his confident features. 
He is to be married almost immediately. He, too, 
was a Georgian, sent as a present to the sultan. 

The three dignitaries made the rounds of the ship 
and then entered the cabin, where the pianoforte (a . 
novelty to the seraskier and Haleil Pacha, and to most 
of the attendant officers), and the commodore*s agree- 
able society and champagne, promised to detain them 
the remainder of the day. They were like children 
with a hoiyday., I was engaged to dine on shore, and 
left them on board. 

In a country where there is no education and no 
rank, except in the possession of present power, it is 
not surprising that men should rise from the lowest 
class to the highest offices, or that they should fill 
those offices to the satisfaction of the sultan. Yet it 
is curious to hear their histories. An English phy- 
sician, who is frequently called into the seraglio, and 
whose practice among all the families in power gives 
him the best means of information, has entertained 
me not a little with these secrets. I shall make use 
of them when I have more leisure, merely mentioning 
here, in connexion with the above accounts, that Uie 
present grand vizier was a boatman on the Bosphorua, 
and the commander of the sultan's body-guard, a 
shoemaker! The latter still employs all his leisure 
in making slippers, which he presents to the sultan 
and his friends, not at all ashamed of his former voca- 
tion. So far, indeed, are any of these mushroom ofil- 
cers from blushing at their origin, that jt is common 
to prefix the name of their profession to the title of 
pacha, and they are addressed by it as a proper name. 
This is one respect in which their European educa- 
tion will refine them to their disadvantage. 



LETTER XCVIII. 

THE GRAND BAZAR OF CONSTANTINOPLE, AND fTS IN- 
FINITE VARIETY OF WONDERS — SILENT SHOPKEEP- 
ERS — FEMALE CURIOSITY — ADVENTXTRE WITH A 
BLACK-ETED STRANGER — THE BEZESTEIN — THE 
STRONG-HOLD OF ORIENTALISM — PICTURE OF A DRA- 
GOMAN — THE KIBAUB-SHOP ; A DINNER WITHOXIT 
KNIVES, FORKS, OR CHAIRS — CISTERN OF THE THOU- 
SAND AND ONE COLXTMNS. 

Brino all the shops of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, together around the City Hall, remove 
their fronts, pile up all their goods on shelves facing 
the street, cover the whole with a roof, and metamor- 
phose your trim clerks into bearded, turbaned, and 
solemn old mussulroans, smooth Jews, and cal packed 
and rosy Armenians, and you will have something like 
the grand bazar of Constantinople. You can scarce- 
ly get an idea of it, without having been there. It is 
a city under cover. You walk all day, and day after 
day, from one street to another, winding and turning. 
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abd trudj^ing ap hill and down, and never go out of 
doors. The roof is as high as those of our three-sto- 
ry houses, and the dim light so favorable to shop-keep- 
ers, comes struggling down through skylightSy never 
cleaned except by the rains of heaven. 

Strolling through the bazar is an endless amuse- 
ment. It is sloir work, for the streets are as crowded 
as a church-aisle after service ; and, pushed aside one 
moment by a bevy of Turkish ladies, shuffling along 
in their yellow slippers, muffled to the eyes, the next 
by a fat slave carrying a child, again by ^kervas armed 
to the teeth, and clearing the way for some coming 
dignitary, you find your only policy is to draw in your 
elbows, and suffer the motley crowd to shove you about 
at their pleasure. 

Each shop in this world of traffic may be two yards 
wide. The owner sits cross-legged on the broad 
counter below, the height of a chair from the ground, 
and hands you all yon want without stirring from his 
seat. One broad bench or counter runs the length of 
the street, and the dilferent shops are only divided by 
the slight partition of the shelves. The purchaser 
seats himself on the counter, to be out of the way of 
the crowd, and the shopman spreads out his goods on 
hb knees, never condescending to open his lips except 
to tell you the price. If he exclaims " 6<mo," or 
•* ealOf" (the only words a real Turk ever knows of an- 
other language), he is stared at by his neighbors as a 
man would be in Broadway who should break out 
with an Italian bravura. Ten to one, while you are 
examining his goods, the bearded trader creeps 
through the hole leading to his kennel of a dormitory 
in the rear, washes himself and returns to his coun- 
ter, where, spreading his sacred carpet in the. direction 
of Mecca, he goes through his prayers and prostra- 
tions, perfectly unconscious of your presence, or that 
of the passing crowd. No vocation interferes with 
his religious duty. Five times a day, if he were run- 
ning from the plague, the mussulman would find time 
for prayers. 

The Frank purchaser attracts a great deal of curi- 
osity. As he points to an embroidered handkerchief, 
or a rich shawl, or a pair of gold-worked slippers, 
Turkish ladies of the first rank, gathering their yash- 
macks securely over their faces, stop close to his side, 
not minding if they push him a little to get nearer 
the desired article. Feeling not the least timidity, ex- 
cept for their faces, these true children of Eve exam- 
ine the goods in barter, watch the stranger^s counte- 
nance, and if he takes off his glove, or pulls out his 
purse, take it up and look at it, without even saying 
»'by your leave." Their curiosity often extends to 
your dress, and they put out their little henna-stained 
fingers and pass them over the sleeve of your coat 
with a gurgling expression of admiration at its fine- 
ness, or if you have rings or a wntch-guard, they lift 
your hand or pull out your watch with no kind of 
scruple. I have met with several instances of this in 
the course of my rambles. But a day or two ago I 
found myself rather more than usual a subject of cu- 
riosity. I was alone in the street of embroidered 
handkerchiefs (every minute article has its peculiar 
bazar), and wishing to look at some of uncommon 
beauty, I called one of the many Jews always near a 
stranger to turn a penny by interpreting for him, and 
was soon up to the elbows in goods that would tempt 
a female angel out of Paradise. As I was selecting 
one for a purchase, a woman plumped down upon the 
seat beside me, and fixed her great, black, unwinking 
eyes upon my face, while an Abyssinian slave and an- 
other white woman, both apparently her dependants, 
stood respectfully at her back. A small turquoise 
ring (the favorite color in Turkey), first attracted her 
attention. She took up my hand, and turned it over 
in her soft, fat fingers, and dropped it again without 
•aying a word. I looked at my interpreter, but he 



seemed to think it nothing extraordinary, and I went 
on with my bargain. Presently my fine-eyed friend 
pulled me by the sleeve, and as I leaned toward her, 
rubbed her forefinger very quickly over my cheek, 
looking at me intently all the while. I was a little 
disturbed with the iady*s familiarity, and asked my Jew 
what she wanted. I found that my rubicund com- 
plexion wak something uncommon among these dark- 
skinned orientals, and she wished to satisfy herself 
that I was not painted ! I concluded my purchase, 
and putting the parcel into my pocket, did my preUiest 
at an oriental salaam, but to my mortification, the lady 
only gathered up her yashmack^ and looked surprised 
out of her great eyes at my freedom. My Cunsianti- 
nople friends inform me that I am to lay no " unction 
to my souP* from her notice, such liberties being not 
at all particular. The husband exacts from his half- 
dozen wives only the concealment of their faces, and 
they have no other idea of impropriety in public. 

In the centre of the bazar, occupying about as 
much space as the body of the City Hall in New , 
York, is what is called the lezeslein. You descend 
into it from four directions by massive gates, which 
are shut, and all persons excluded, except between 
seven and twelve of the forenoon. This is the core 
of Constantinople— the soul and citadel of oriental- 
ism. It is devoted to the sale of arms and to costly 
articles only. The roof is loftier and the light more 
dim than in the outer bazars, and the merchants who 
occupy its stalls, are old and of established credit. 
Here are subjects for the pencil ! If you can take 
your eye from those Damascus sabres, with their jew- 
elled hilts and costly scabbards, or from those gemmed 
daggers and guns inlaid with silver and gold, cast a 
glance along that dim avenue and see what a range 
there is of glorious old grav beards, with their snowy 
turbans ! These are the Turks of the old regime, be- 
fore Sultan Mahmoud disfigured himself with a coat 
like a *'dog of a Christian," and broke in upon the 
customs of the orient. These are your opium-eaters, 
who smoke even in their sleep, and would not touch 
wine if it were handed them by houris ! These are 
your fatalists, who would scarce take the trouble to 
get out of the way of a lion, and who are as certain 
of the miracle of Mohammed's cofifin as of the length 
of the pipe, or of the quality of the tobacco of 
Shiraz ! 

I have spent many an hour in the bezestein, steep- 
ing my fancy in its rich orientalism, and sometimes 
trying to make a purchase for myself or others. It is 
curious to see with what perfect indifference these old 
cross-legs attend to the wishes of a Christian. I was 
idling round one day with an English traveller, whom 
I had known in Italy, when a Persian robe of singu- 
lar beauty hanging on one of the stalls arrested my 
companion's attention. He had with him his Turk- 
ish dragoman, and as the old merchant was smoking 
away and looking right at us, we pointed to the dress 
over his head, and the interpreter asked to see it. The 
mussulman smoked calmly on, taking no more notice 
of us than of the white clouds curling through his I 
beard. He might have sat for Michael Angelo's Mo- 
ses. Thin, pale, calm, and of a statue-like repose of 
countenance and posture, with a large old-fashioned 
turban, and a curling beard half mingled with gray, 
his neck bare, and his fine bust euvelo{>ed in the flow- 
ing and bright colored drapery of the east— I had 
never seen a more majestic figure. He evidently did 
not wish to have anything to do with us. At last I 
took out my snuff-box, and addressing him with ** ef- 
fendi I" the Turkish title of courtesy, laid my hand 
on my breast and offered him a pinch. Tobacco in 
this unaccustomed shape is a luxury here, and the 
amber mouth-piece emerged from his mustache, and 
putting his three fingers into my box, he said **pek' 
kher- the TurkUg.€i«g^^<^(3UP^ He the. 
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made room for us on hw carpet and with a cloth meas- 
ure took the robe from its nail, and spread it before 
us. My friend bought it unhesitatinc^ly for a dreasiog- 
gown, and we spent an hour in looking at shawls, of 
prices perfectly startling, arras, chalices for incense, 
spotless amber for pipes, pearls, bracelets of the time 
of Sultan Selim, and an endless variety of *' things 
rich and rare/' The closing of the besseetein gates 
interrupted our agreeable employment, and our old 
friend gave us the parting salaam very cordially for a 
Turk. I have been there frequently since, and never 
pass without offering my snulF-box, and taking a whiff 
or two from his pipe, which I can not refuse, though it 
is cot out of his mouth, except when offered to a 
friend, from sunrise till midnight. 

One of the regular " lions" of Constantinople is a 
kibaub shop, or Turkish restaurant In a ramble with 
our consul, the other day, in search of the newly-dis- 
covered cistern of a ** thousand and one columns," 
we found ourselves, at the hungry hour of twelve, op- 
posite a famous shop near the slave-market. I was 
rather staggered at the first glance. A greasy fellow, 
with his shirt rolled to his shoulders, stood near the 
dour, commending his shop to the world by slapping 
on the flank a whole mutton that hung beside him, 
while, as a customer came in, he dexterously whipped 
out a slice, bad it cut in a twinkling into bits as large 
as a piece of chalk (I have stopped five minutes in 
vain, to find a better comparison), strung upon a long 
iron skewer, and laid on the coals. My friend is an 
old CoQstantinopolitan, and had eaten kibaubs before. 
He entered without hesitation, and the adroit butcher, 
eiving his big trowsers a fresh hitch, and tighteniniK 
his gif die, made a new cut for his " narrow lefl[i{ed" 
customers, and wished ns a good appetite (the Turks 
look with great oontempt on our tight pantaloons, and 
distinguish us by this epithet). We got up on the 
platform, crossed our legs under us as well as we 
could, and I can not deny that the savory missives that 
occasionally reached my nostrils, bred a gradual rec- 
onciliation between my stomach and my eyes. 

In some five minutes, a tin platter was set between 
us, loaded with piping hot kibaubs, sprinkled with 
salad, and mixed with bits of bread ; our firieud the 
cook, by way of making the amiable, stirring it up 
well with his fingers as he brought it along. As Mo- 
dely says in the play, '* In love or mutton, I generally 
fall to without ceremony," but, spite of its agreeable 
flavor, I shut my eyes, and selected a very small bit, 
before I commenced upon the kibaubs. It was very 
good eating, I soon found out, and, mv fingers once 
greased (for we are indulged with neither knife, fork, 
nor skewer, in Turkey), I proved myself as good a 
trencher-man as my friend. 

The middle and lower classes of Constantinople live 
between these shops and the cafes* A dish of kibaubs 
serves them for dinner, and they drink coffee, which 
they get for about half a cent a cup, from morning till 
night. We paid for our mess (which was more than 
any two men could eat at once, unless very hungry), 
twelve cents. 

We started again with fresh courage, in search of 
the cistern. We soon found the old one, which is an 
immense excavation, with a roof, supported by five 
hundred gn^ite colamns, employed now as a place 
for twisting silk, and escaping from its clamorous 
denizens, who rushed up after us to the daylight, beg- 
ging paras, we took one of the boys for a guide, and 
soon found the object of our search. 

Knocking at the door of a half-ruined house, in one 
of the loneliest streets of the city, an old, sore-eyed 
Armenian, with a shabby calpack, and every mark of 
extreme poverty, admitted us, pettishly demanding 
our entnnce money, before he let us pass the thresh- 
old. Flights of steps, dangerously ruinous, led us 



down, first into a garden, far below the level of the 
street, and thence into a dark and damp cavern, the 
bottom of which was covered with water. As the eye 
became accustomed to the darkness, we could distin- 
guish tall and beautiful columns of marble and gran* 
ite, with superb corinthian capitals, perhaps thirty feet 
in height, receding as far as the limits of our obscured 
sight. The old man said there were a thousand of 
them. The number was doubtless exaggerated, but 
we saw enough to convince us, that here was covered 
up, almost unknown, one of the mostly and magnificent 
works of the Christian emperors of Constantinople. 



LETTER XCIX. 

BELGRADE — THE COTTAGE OP LADY MOMTAGTTE — TVKX" 
I8H CEMETEBIES— NATCJ&AL TASTE OF THE NOSLEUS 
FOR THE PICTUaESQUE — A TURKISH CARRIAGE-^WASH- 
EftWOMEN SURPRISED — GIGANTIC FOREST TREES — THR 
RESERVOIR — RETURN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I LEFT Constantinople on horseback with a party of 
officers, and two American travellers in the east, early 
on one of nature's holyday mornings, for Belgrade. 
We loitered a moment in the small Armenian ceme- 
tery, the only suburb that separates the tliickly crowd- 
ed street from the barren heath that stretches away 
from the city on every side to the edge of the horizon. 
It b singular to gallop thus from the crowded pave- 
ment, at once into an uncultivated and unfenced des- 
ert. We are so accustomed to suburban gardens that 
the traveUer wonders how the markets of this over- 
grown and immense capital are supplied. A glance 
back upon the Bosphorus, and toward the Asian shore, 
and the i<lands of tlie sea of Marmora, explains the 
secret. The waters in every direction around this 
sea-girdled city are alive with boats, from the larger 
kachambas and sandals to the egg-shell caique, swarm- 
ing into the Golden Horn in countless numbers, la- 
den with every vegetable of the productive east. It is 
said, however, that it is dangerous to thrive too near the 
eye of the sultan. The summary mode for rewarding 
favorites and providing for the residence of ambassa- 
dors, by the simple confiscation of the prettiest estate 
desirably situated, is thought to have something to do 
with the barrenness of the immediate neighborhood. 

The Turks carry their contempt of the Christian 
even beyond the grave. The funereal cypress, so sin- 
gularly beautiful in its native east, is permitted to 
throw its dark shadows only upon turbaned tombstones. 
The Armenian rayah, the oppressed Greek, and the 
more hated Jew, slumber in their unprotected graves 
on the open heath. It almost reconciles one to the 
haughtiness and cruelty of the Turkish character, 
however, to stand on one of the ** seven hills" of 
Stamboul, and look around upon their own beautiful 
cemeteries. On every sloping hill side, in every rural 
nook, in the court of the splendid mosque, stands a 
dark jukropolisy a small city of the dead, shadowed so 
thickly by the close-growing cypresses, that the light 
of heaven penetrates but dimly. You can have no 
conception of the beauty it adds to the landscape. 
And then from the bosom of each, a slender minaret 
shoots into the sky as if pointing out the flight of the 
departed spirit, and if you enter within its religious 
darkness, you find a taste and elegance unknown in 
more civilized countries, the humblest headstone let- 
tered with gold, and the more costly sculptured into 
forms the most sumptuous, and fenced and planted 
with flowers never neglected. 

In the east, the graveyard is not, as with us, a place 
abandoned to its dead. Occupying a spot of chosea 
loveliness it is resorted to by women and children, and 
on holydays by men, whose indolent natures find hap- 
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fitaesd'eiMmiih in sitting oil tlM green batilc aroand the 
rttMing-plaee 'of their refatives atid friende. Here, 
wlitle their children are pidying arouod them, they 
•molce in motionleas sffeiice, watchins: the gay Boa- 
phoms or 'the busier cnrve of the Golden Horn, one 
of which is'vfaible from evbry cemetery io the Stam- 
bbtil. Occasionally ybu see large parties of twenty or 
thirty, sitting together, their alight feast of sweetmeats 
and sherbet spread In some grassy nook, and the sur- 
rounding headstones serving as leaning-places for the 
women, or bounds for the infant gambols of the gayly- 
dressed little mussulmsins. 

Wliatever else we may deny the Turk, we must al- 
low him to possess a genuine love for rural beauty. 
The cemeteries we have described, the choice of his 
dwelling on the Bosphoms, and his habit of resortinn:, 
whenever he has leisure, to some lovely scene to sit 
the livelong day in the sunshine, are proof enough. 
And then all over the hills, both in Anatolia and Rou- 
melia, wherever there is a fine view or a greener spot 
than elsewhere, you find the small sairgaH, the grassy 
platform on which he spreads his carpet, and you may 
look in vain for a spot better selected for his purpose. 
' Things are sooner seen than described (I wish it 
were as agreeable to describe as to see them !) and all 
this digression, and much more which I spare the 
reader, is the fruit of five minutes' reflection while the 
suridjee tightens his girths In the Armenian bnryin^- 

Sound. The turbaned Turk once more in his saddle 
en we will canter on some three miles, if you please, 
over as naked a heath as the sun looks upon, to the 
•• Valley of Sweet Waters." I have described this, 
I think, before. We live to learn, and my intelligent 
friend tells me, as we draw rein, and wind carefully 
down the steep descent, that the site of the sultanas 
romantic seraU in the bosom of the valley, was once 
occupied by the first printing-press established in Tur- 
key — ^the fruit of an embassy to the court of Louis 
the fifteenth, by Mehemet Effendi, in the reign of A.ch- 
met the third. And thus having delivered myself of a 
fact, a thing for which I have a natural antipathy in 
writing, let us gallop up the velvet brink of the Bar- 
byses. 

We had kept oUr small Turkish horses to their 
speed for a mile, with the enraged suridjee crying after 
us at the top of his voice, »* ya-ioaih ! ya-toash /" 
(slowly, slowly !) when, at a bend of the valley, right 
through the midst of its velvet verdure, came rolling 
along an aruha, loaded with ladies. This pretty word 
signifies in Turkish a carriage, and the thing itself re- 
minds yon directly of the fantastic vehicles in which 
fairy queens come upon the stage. First appear two 
gray oxen, with their tails tied to a hoop bent back 
&om the end of the pole, their heads and horns and 
the long curve of the hoop decked with red and yel- 
low tassels so profusely, that it looks at. a distance 
like a walking clump of hollyhocks. As you pass 
the poor oxen (almost lifted off their hind legs by the 
straining of the hoop upon their tails), a four-wheeled 
vehicle makes its appearance, the body and wheels 
carved elaborately and gilt all over, and the crimson 
cover rolled up just so far as to show a cluster of veil- 
ed wonien, cross-legged upon cushions within, and 
riding 171 perfect silence !* A eunuch or a very old 
Turk walks at the side, and thus the moslera ladies 
•* take kaip* as it is called — in other words go-a-pleas- 
urin^. But a prettier sight than this gay aiffair rolling 
noiselessly over the pathless green sward of the Valley 
of Sweet Waters, you may not see in a year's travel. 

A beautiful Englishwoman, mounted (if I may dare 
to write it) on a more beautiful Arabian, came flying 

•Whether the difficulty of talking through the y(uhmaek, 
wMch is drawn tight orer the mouth and nose, may account 
for it, or whether they have another race of the sex in the 
east. I am not prepared to say, bat Turkish women are re- 
markable for their tacUumUif. 



toward m as we approached the head of the valley, the 
long feathers in her ridtng-cap all but brushing our 
admiring eyes out as she passed, and other living thing 
met we none till we drew up in the edge of the forest 
of Belgrade. A half hour brought us to a bold de- 
scent, and through the openings in the wood we caught 
a glimpse of the celebrated retreat of Lady Montague, 
a village, tossed into the lap of as bright a dell as the 
sun looks upon in his journey. A lively brook, that 
curls about in the grass like a silver flower worked in- 
to the green carpet, overcomes at last its unwillingness 
to depart, and vanishes from the fair scene under a 
clump of willows ; and, as if it kn^'w it was sitting for its 
picture, there must needs be a gtoup of girls with 
their trowsers tucked up to the knee, washing away so 
busily in the brook, that they did not see that half a 
dozen Frank horsemen were upon them, and their for- 
gotten yashmacks all fallen aboat their shoulders! 

We dismounted, and finding (what I never saw be- 
fore) a red'hestded Frenchman, walking about in his 
slippers, we inquired for the house of Lady Montague. 
He had never heard of her ! A cottage, a little sepa- 
rated from the village, untenanted, and looking as if it 
should be hers, stood on a swell of the valley, and we 
found by the scrawled names and eflfusions of travel- 
lers upon the gates, that we were not mistaken in se- 
lecting it for the shrine of our sentiment. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add, that in the roman- 
tic forest of Belgrade, we listened to the calls of mor- 
tal hunijer. With some very sour wine, however, 
we did drink to the memory of Lady Mary and the 
**fair Fatima,*' washing down with the same draught 
as brown bread as ever I saw, and some very indiffer- 
ent filberts. 

We mounted once more, and followed our silent 
guide across the brook, politely taking it below the 
spot where our naiads of the stream were washing, 
and following its slender valley for a mile, arrived at one 
of the gigantic bendts, for which the place is famous. 
To give romance its proper precedence over reality, 
however, I must first mention, that on the soft bank 
of the artificial lake, which I shall presently describe, 
Constantino Ghika, disguised as a sliepheid, stole an 
interview with the fair Veronica, and in the wild forest 
to the right, they wandered till they lost their way ; 
an adventure of which they only regretted the sequel, 
finding it again ! If you have not read ** The Arme- 
nians,'^ this pretty turn in my travels is thrown away 
upon you. 

The valley of Belgrade widens and rounds into a 
lake-shaped hollow just here, and across it, to form a 
reservoir for the supply of the city by the aqueducts 
of Valens and Justinian, is built a gigantic martile wall. 
There is no water just now, which, for a lake, is rather 
a deficiency ; but the vast white wall only stands up 
against the sky, bolder and more towering, and coming 
suddenly upon it in that lonely place, you might take 
it, if the " fine phrensy" were on you, for the barrier 
of some enchanted demesne. 

We passed on into the forest, winding af>er an al- 
most invisible path, up hill and down dale, till we carae 
to the second hendt. This, and the third, which is 
near by, are larger and of more ornamental architecture 
than the first, and the forest around them is one in 
which, if he turned his back on the lofty walls, a wild 
Indian would feel himself at home. I have not seen 
such trees since I lefl America ; clear of all underwood, 
and the long vistas broken only by the trunk of some 
noble oak, fallen aslant, it has for miles the air of a 
grand old wilderness, unprofaned by axe or fire. In 
the midst of such scenery as this, to ride up to the 
majestic hendt, faced with a front like a temple, and 
crowned by a marble balustrade, with a salient and rais- 
ed crescent in the centre, like a throne for some mon- 
arch of the forest, it must be a more staid imagination 
than mine that would not feel a touch of the knight 
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of La Mancha, and spur up to find a gate, and a bugle 
to bloir a blast for the warder ! It is just the looking 
place I imagined for an enchanted castle, when read- 
ing my first romances. 

Farther on in the forest we found several curcular 
structures, like baths, sunk in the earth, with flights 
of steps winding to the bottom, but with the same gi- 
gantic trees growing at their very rim, and nothing 
near them to sliow the purpose of their costly mason- 
ry. We stopped to form a conjecture or two with the 
aid of the genus loci^ but the surly suridjee, probably 
at a loss to comprehend the object of looking into a 
hole full of dead leaves, chose to put his horse to a 
gallop ; and having no Veronica to make a romance 
of a lost path, we left our conjectures to gallop after. 

We reached the waste plains above the city at sun- 
set, and turned a little out of our way to enter through 
the Turki;ih cemetery (poetically caJled by Mr. Mac- 
Farlane '* death's coronar*V. on the summit and sides 
of the hill behind Pera. Broad daylight, as it was 
still without, it was deep twilight among its thick- 
plafited cypresses ; and our horses, starting at the tall, 
white tombstones, hurried throagh its damp hollows 
and emerged on a brow overlooking the bright and 
crowded Bo^phorus, bathed at the moment in a flood 
of sunset glory. I said again, as I reined in my horse 
and gazed down upon those lovely waters, there is no 
such scene of beauty in the world ! And again I say, 
" poor Slingsby" never was here ! 



LETTER C. 

SCUTAKI — TOMB OF THE SULTANA VALIDE— MOSQUE OF 
THE HOWLING DERVISHBS — A CLERICAL 8H0EHAKER— 
VISIT TO A TURKISH CBMETERT — BIRD's-ETB VIEW OF 
STAMBOUL AND ITS ENVIRONS — ^SERAOLIO-POINT — THE 
SEVEN TOWERS. 

Pulled over to Scutari in a caique, for a day's 
ramble. The Ckrysopolisj the " golden city" of the 
ancients, forms the Asian side of the bay, and, though 
reckoned, generally, as a part of Constantinople, is in 
itself a large and populous capital. It is built on a 
hill, very bold upon the side washed by the sea of 
Marmora, but leaning toward the seraglio, on the op- 
po:»ite shore, with the grace of a lady (Asia) bowing 
to her partner (Europe). You wilt find the simile 
very beautifully elaborated in the first chapter of " The 
Armenians." 

We strolled through the bazar awhile, meeting, oc- 
casionally, a caravan of tired and dusty merchants, 
coming in from Asia, some with Syrian horses, and 
some with dusky, Nubian slaves, following barefoot, 
in their blankets ; and, emerging from the crowded 
street upon a square, we stopped a moment to look at 
the cemetery and gilded fountains of a noble mosque. 
Close to the street, defended by a railing of gilt iron, 
and planted about closely with cypresses, stands a 
small temple of airy architecture, supported on four 
slender columns, and enclosed by a net of gilt wire, 
forming a spacious aviary. Within sleeps the Sultana 
Valid ^. Her costly monument, elaborately inscribed 
in red and gold, occupies the area of this poetical 
sepulchre ; small, sweet-scented shrubs half bury it in 
their rich flowers, and birds of the gayest plumage 
flutter and sing above her in their beautiful prison. If 
the soul of the departed sultana is still susceptible of 
sentiment, she must look down with some complacen- 
cy upon the disposition of her " mortal coil." I have 
not seen so fanciful a ^rave in my travels. 

We ascended the hill to the mosque of the Howling 
Dervishes. It stands in the edge of the great cemetery 
of Scutari, the favorite burial-place of the Turks. 
The self-torturing worship of this singular class of 



devotees t^es place only on » ceftaio day of the we«|c, 
and we found the ^tes closed. A small cafi stiopd 
opposite, sheltered by large plane-trees^ 4iid on a 
bench at the door, ^ a dervisp, employed in the uxh 
clerical vocation of mending slippera. Calling for ft 
cup of the fragrant Turkish conee, we sealed oni> 
selves on the matted bench beside him, and, entering 
into conversation, my friend and he were soon upop 
the most courteous terms. He laid down his last, and 
accepted a proffered nor^^iZ^ and, between the heavily- 
drawn puifa of the bubbling vase, gave ut some infor- 
mation respecting his order, qf which the peculiarity 
that most struck me was a law compelling them 19 
follow some secular profession. In.this point, at leastt 
they are more apostolic than the clergy of Christen* 
dom. Whatever may be the dervish's excellence as a 
** mender of souls," thought I, as I took up the last, 
and looked at the stitching of the bright new patch, 
(may I get well out of this sentence without a pun !) 
I doubt whether there is a divine within the Christian 
pale who could turn out so pretty a piece of work in 
any corresponding calling. Our coffee drunk and our 
chibouques smoked to ashes, we took leave of our 
papoosk-mendiag friend, who laid his band on his 
breast, and said, with the expressive phraseology of 
the east, ** You shall be welconie again." 

We entered the gloomy shadow of the vast ceme" 
tery, and found its cool and damp air a grateful ex- 
change for the sunshine. The author of Anastasius 
^ives a very graphic description of this place, throwing 
in some horrors, however, for which he is indebted to 
his admirable imagination. I never was in a more 
agreeable place for a summer-morning's lounge, and* 
as I sat down on a turbaned headstone, near the tomb 
of Mohammed the second's horse, and indulged in a 
train of reflections arising from the superior distino* 
tion of the brute's ashes over those of his master, I 
could remember no place, except Plato's Academy at 
Athens, where I had mused so absolutely at my ease. 

We strolled on. A slender and elegantly-carved 
slab, capped with a small turban, fretted and gilt, ar* 
rested my attention. " It is the tomb," said my com- 
panion, ** of one of the ichoglans or sultan's pages. 
The peculiar turban is distinctive of his rank, and the 
inscription says, he died at eighteen, after having seen 
enough of (he ux>rld ! Similar sentiments are to be 
found on almost every stone." Close by stood the 
ambitious cenotaph of a former pacha of Widin, with 
a swollen turban, crossed with folds of gold, and a foot- 
stone paiiKed and carved, only less gorgeously than 
the other; and under his name and titles was written, 
*' / enjoyed, not (he vjorW Farther on, we stopped at 
the black-banded turban of a cadi, and read again, un- 
derneath, ** I took no pleasure in this evil loorltL'' You 
would think the Turks a philosophizing people, judg- 
ing by these posthumous declarations ; but one need 
not travel to learn that tombstones are sad liars. 

The cemetery of Scutari covers as much ground as 
a city. Its black r.ypress pall spreads away over hill 
and dale, and terminates, at last, on a long point pro- 
jecting into Marmora, as if it would pour into the sea 
the dead it could no longer cover. From the Arme- 
nian village, immediately above, it forins a dark, and 
not unpicturesque foreground to a brilliant picture of 
the gulf of Nicomedia and the clustering Princes' isl- 
ands. With the economy of room which the Turks 
practise in their barying-grounds, laying the dead, 
literally, side by side, and the immense extent of this 
forest of cypresses, it is probable that on no one spot 
on the earth are so many of the human race gathered 
together. 

We wandered about among the tombs till we began 
to desire to see the cheerful light of day, and crossing 
toward the height of Bulgurlu. commenced its ascent, 
with the design of descending by the other side to the 
Bosphorus. and returning, by caiqust to the ciqr* i^ 
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Walking leisurely on between fields of the brightest 
caltivation, we passed, half way up, a small and rural 
9«rm', the summer residence of Esmeh Sultana, the 
younger sister of the sultan, and soon af^er stood, well 
breathed, on the lofty summit of Bulgurlu. The con- 
stantly-occurring sairgahs^ or small crass platforms, 
for spreading the carpet and " taking iat/,*' show how 
well the Turks appreciate the advantages of a position 
commanding, pernaps, views unparallelled in the 
world for their extraordinary beauty. But let us take 
breath and look around us. 

We stood some three miles back from the Bospho- 
rns, perhaps a thousand feet above its level. There 
lay Constantinople! The "temptation of Satan" 
could not have been more sublime. It seemed as if 
all the " kingdoms of the earth" were swept confused- 
ly to the borders of the two continents. From Serag- 
lio Point, seven miles down the coast of Roumelia, 
the eye followed a continued wall ; and from the same 
point, twenty miles up the Bosphorus, on either shore, 
stretched one crowded and unbroken city ! The star- 
shaped bay in the midst, crowded with flying boats ; 
the Golden Horn sweeping out from behind the hills, 
and pouring through the city like a broad river, stud- 
ded with ships ; and, in the palace-lined and hill-shel* 
tered Bosphorus, the sultanas fleet at anchor, the lofty 
men-of-war flaunting their blood-red flags, and thrust- 
ing their tapering spars almost into the balconies of 
the fairy dwellings, and among the bright foliage of 
the terraced gardens above them. Could a scene be 
more strangely and beautifully mingled ? 

But sit down upon this silky grass, and let us listen 
to ray polyglot friend, while he explains the details of 
the panorama. 

First, clear over the sea of Marmora, you observe a 
soow-white cloud resting on the edge of the horizon. 
That is Olympus. Within sight of his snowy sum- 
mit, and along toward the extremity of this long line 
of eastern hills, lie Bithynia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
Paphiagonia, and the whole scene of the apostles* 
travels in Asia Minor ; and just at his feet, if you will 
condescend to be modem, lies Brusa, famous for its 
silks, and one of the most populous and thriving of 
the sultan's cities. Returning over Marmora by the 
Princes* Islands, at the western extremity of Constan- 
tinople, stands the Fortress of the Seven Towers, 
where fell the Emperor Constantine Palaeologus, 
where Othman the second was strangled, where refrac- 
tory ambassadors are left to come to their senses and 
the sultan's terms, and where, in short, that "zealous 
public butcher,'* the seraskier, cuts any Gordian knot 
that may tangle his political meshes ; and here was 
the famous " Golden Gate," attended no more by its 
** fifly porters with white wands,*' and its crowds of 
**ichoglans and mutes, turban-keepers, nail-cutters, 
and slipper-bearers,** as in the days of the Selims. 

Between the Seven Towers and the Golden Horn 
you may count the"seiren hills" of ancient Stam- 
boul, the towering arches of the aqueduct of Valens, 
crossing from one to the other, and the swelling dome 
and gold-tipped minarets of a hundred imperial 
mosques crowning and surrounding their summits. 
What an orient look do those gallery-bound and sky- 
piercing shafts give to the varied picture ! 

There is but one " Seraglio Point" in the world. 
Look at that tapering cape, shaped like a lady's foot, 
proiectins: from Siamboul toward the shore of Asia, 
and Jividing the bay from the sea of Marmora. It is 
cut off from the rest of the city, you observe, by a 
high wall, flanked with towers, and the circumference 
of the whole seraglio may be three miles. But what 
a gem of beauty it is ! In what varied foliage its un- 
approachable psilaces are buried, and how exquisitely 
gleam from the midst of the bright leaves its gilded 
cupolas, its gay b.ilconies, its airy belvideres, and its 
glittering domes! And mark the height of those 



dark and arrowy cypresses, shooting from every comer 
of its imperial gardens, and throwing their deep shad- 
ows on eve]7 bright cluster of foliage, and every gild- 
ed lattice of*^ the sacred enclosure. They seem to re- 
mind one, that amid all its splendor and with all its 
secluded retirement, this gorgeous sanctuary of roy- 
alty has been stained, from its first appropriation by 
the monarchs of the east till now, with the blood of 
victims to the ambition of its changing masters. The 
cypresses are still young over the graves of an uncle 
and a brother, whose cold murder within those lovely 
precincts prepared the throne for the present sultan. 
The seraglio, no longer the residence of Mahrooud 
himself, is at present occupied by his children, two 
noble boys, of whom one, by the usual system, must . 
fall a sacrifice to the security of the other. 

Keeping on toward the Black sea, we cross the 
Golden Horn to Pera, the European and diplomatic 
quarter of the city. The high hill on which it stands 
overlooks all Constantinople; and along its ridge 
toward the beautiful cemetery on the brow, runs the 
principal street of the Franks, the promenade of the 
dragoman exquisites, and the Broadway of shops and 
belles. Here meet, on the narrow pavi, the veiled 
Armenian, who would die with shame to show her 
chin to a stranger, and the wife of the European mer- 
chant, in a Paris hat and short petticoats, mutually 
each other's sincere horror. Here the stroet is some- 
what cleaner, the dogs somewhat less anti-Christian, 
and (lat and trowsers somewhat less objects of con- 
tempt. It is a poor abortion of a place, withal, nei- 
ther Turkish nor Christian ; and nobody who could 
claim a shelter for his head elsewhere, would take the 
whole of its slate-colored and shingled palaces as a gift 

Just beyond is the mercantile suburb of Galata, 
which your dainty diplomatist would not write on his 
card for an embassy, but for which, as being honestly 
what it calls itself, I entertain a certain respect, want- 
ing in my opinion of its mongrel neighbor. Heavy 
gates divide these different quarters of the city, and 
if you would pass after sunset, you must anoint the 
hinges with a piastre. 



LETTER CI. 

BEAUTIES OF THB BOSPROBUS — ^STTMSIER -PALACE OP THE 
SULTAN — ADVENTURE WITH AN OLD TURKISK WO- 
MAN — THE FEAST OF BAIBAM — THE SULTAN HIS OWN 
BUTCHER — HIS EVIL PROPENSITIES — VISIT TO THE 
MOSQUES — A FORMIDABLE DERVTSH — SANTA SOPHIA — 
MOSQUE OF SULTAN ACHMET — ^TRACES OF CHBISTIAN- 
ITY. 

From this elevated point, the singular effect of a 
desert comraenciiis: from the very streets of the city is 
still moro observable. The compact edge of the me- 
tropolis is visible even upon the more rural Bospho- 
rus, not an enclosure or a straggling house venturing 
to protrude beyond the closely pressed limit. To re- 
peat the figure, it seems, with the prodigious mass of 
habitations on either shore, as if all the cities of both 
Europe and Asia were swept to their respective bor- 
ders, or as if the crowded masses upon the long ex- 
tending shores were the deposite of some mighty over- 
flow of the sea. 

From Pera commence the numerous villages, sep- 
arated only by name, which form a fVinge of peculiarly 
light and fantastic architecture to the never- wearying 
Bosphorus. Within the small limit of your eye, up- 
on that silver link between the two seas, there are fifty 
valleys and thirty rivers, and an imperial palace on ev- 
ery loveliest spot from the Black Sea to Marmora. 
The Italians say, •' See Naples and die !" but for Na- 
ples I would read Stamboul and the Bosj^iorut. 
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DesceDding aDwUIingly from this enchantlDg spot, 
we entered a long gleo, closed at the water*B c^ge by 
the saltan's summer-pniace, and present residence of 
Beylerfoey. Half way down, we met a decrepit old 
woman, toiling up the path, and my friend, with a 
Wordsworthian passion for all things humble and sim- 
ple, ^aTe her the Toricish good-morrow, and inquired 
her busihess at the village. She had been to Stavros, 
to sell ten paras' worth of herbs-— about one cent of 
onr currency. He put a small piece of silver into her 
hand, while, with the still strong habit of Turkish 
modesty, she employed the other in folding her tatter- 
ed yashmack so as to conceal her features from the 
gaze of strangers. She had not expected charity. 
" What is this for?" she asked, looking at it with some 
surprise. " To buy bread for your children, mother ?" 
•• Effendi !" said the poor old creature, her voice trem- 
bling, and the tears streaming from her eyes, ** My 
children are all dead ! There is no one ntno between me 
and Allah r* It were worth a poet's while to live in 
the easit. Like the fairy in the tale, they never open 
their lips but they »• speak pearls." 

We took a caique at the mosque of Sultan Selira, 
al Beylerbey, and floated slowly past the imperial pal- 
ace. Five or six eunuchs, with their red caps and 
Ions: l>lue dresses, were talking at a high tenor in the 
courtyard of the harem, and we gazed long and ear- 
nestly at the fine lattices above, concealing so many of 
the picked beauties of the empire. A mandolin, very 
lodifTerently strummed in one of the projecting wings, 
betrayed the employment of some fair Fatima, and 
there was a single moment when we could see, by the 
relief of a comer window, the outline of a female fig- 
ure ; but the caique floated remorselessly on, and our 
busy imaginations had their own unreal shadows for 
their reward. As we approached the central facade 
the polished bntzen gales flew open, and a band of 
thirty musicians came out anil ranged themselves on 
the terrace beneath the palace-windows, announcing, 
in their first flourish, that Sultan Mahmoud had thrust 
his fingers into his pilaw, and his subjects were at lib- 
erty to dine. Not finding their music much to our 
taste, we ordered the caikjees to assist the current a 
little, and shooting pnst Stavros, we put across the 
strait from the old palace of Shemsheh the vizier, 
and, in a few minutes, 1 was once more in my floating 
home, under the " star-spangled banner." 

Constantinople was in a blaze last night, with the 
illumination for the approach of the Turkish feast of 
Bairnm. The minarets were extremely beautiful, their 
encircling galleries hung with colored l:imps, and il- 
luminated festoons suspended from one to the other. 
The ships of the fleet were decked also with thousands 
of lamps, and the effect was exceedingly fine, with the 
reflection in the Bosphorus, and the waving of the 
suspended lights in the wind. The sultan celebrates 
the festa by taking a virjrin to his bed, and sacrificing 
twenty sheep with his own hand. I am told by an in- 
telligent physician here, that this playing the outcher 
is an every-day business with the ** Brother of the 
Sun," every safe return from a ride, or an excursion in 
his sullanethe caique, requiring him to cut the throat 
of his next day's mutton. It may account partly for 
the excessive cruelty of character attributed to him. 

Among other bad traits, Mahmoud is said to be 
very avaricious. It is related of his youth, that he 
was permitted occasionally, with his brother (who was 
murdered to make room for him on the throne), to 
walk out in public on certain days with their governor; 
and that, upon these occasions, each was intrusted 
with a purse to be expended in charity. The elder 
brother soon distributed his piastres, and borrowed of 
his attendants to continue his charities ; while Mah- 
moud quietly put the purse in his pocket, and added 
it to his private hoai-d on his return. It is said, too, 



that he has a particular passion for upholstery, and in 
his frequent change from one serai to another, allows 
no nail to be driven without bis supervision. Add to 
this a spirit of perverse contradiction, so truculent 
that none but the most abject flatterers can preserve 
his favor, and you have a pretty handful of oflTsets 
against a character certainly not without some royal 
qualities. 

With one of the Reis Eflendi'a and one of the se- 
raskier*s oflficers, followed by four Icervassee in the 
Turkish military dress, and every man a pair of slip- 
pers in his pocket, we accompanied the commodore, 
to-day, on a visit to the principal mosques. 

Landing first at Tophana, on the Pera side, we en- 
tered the court of the new mosque built by the pres- 
ent sultan, whose elegant exterior of white marble and 
two freshly gilded minarets we had admired daily, ly- 
ing at anchor without sound of the muezzin. The 
morning prayers were just over, and the retiring Turks 
looked, with lowering brows, at us, as we pulled off 
our boots on the sacred threshold. 

We entered upon what, but for the high pulpit, I 
should have taken for rather a superb ball-room. An 
unencumbered floor carpeted gayly,a small arabesque 
gallery over the door quite like an orchestra, chande- 
liers and lamps in great profusion, and walls painted of 
the brightest and most varied colors, formed an inte- 
rior rather wanting in the **dim religious light" of a 
place of worship. We were shufiling around in our 
slippers from one side to the other, examining the 
marble MUirab and the narrow and towering pulpit, 
when a ragged and decrepit dervish, with his papoosh- 
es in his hand, and his toes and heels protiuding from 
a very dirty pair of stockings, rose from his prayers 
and began walking backward and forward, eying us 
ferociously and muttering himself into quite a pas- 
sion. His charity for infidels was evidently at a low 
ebb. Every step we took upon the holy floor seemed 
to add to his fury. The kervasses observed him, but 
his su^ar-loaf cap carried some respect with it, and 
they evidently did not like to meddle with him. He 
followed us to the door, fixing his hollow gray eyea 
with a deadly glare upon each one as he went out, and 
the Turkish officers seemed rather glad to hurry us out 
of his way. He left us in the vestibule, and we mount- 
ed a handsome marble staircase to a suite of apart- 
ments above, communicating with the sultan*s private 
gallery. The carpets here were richer, and the divans 
with which the half dozen saloons were surrounded, 
were covered with the most costly stufi^s of the east. 
The gallery was divided from the area of the mosque 
by a fine brazen grating curiously wrought, and its 
centre occupied by a rich Ottoman, whereon the im- 
perial legs are crossed in the intervals of bis prostra- 
tions. It was about the size and had the air altogeth- 
er of a private box at the opera. 

We crossed the Golden Horn, and passing the eu- 
nuch's guard, entered the gardens of the seraglio on 
our way to Santa Sophia. An inner wall still separa- 
ted us from the gilded kiosks, at whose latticed win- 
dows peering above the trees, we might have clearly 
perused the features of any peeping inmate ; but the 
little cross bars revealed nothing but their own provo- 
king eye of the size of a roseleaf in the centre, and 
we reached the upper gate without even a glimpse 
of a waved handerchief to stir our chivalry to the res- 
cue. 

A confused mass of buttresses without form or or- 
der, is all that you are shown for the exterior of that 
" wonder of the world," the mosque of mosques, the 
renowned Santa Sophia. We descended a dark av- 
enue, and leaving our boots in a vestibule that the 
horse of Mohammed the second, if he was lodged as 
ambitiously living as dead, would have disdained for 
his stable, we entered the vaulted [5p5g^|pfi|J^f5^v[e 
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and an adminion of its almost attributable supernatural 
prandeur, foltoared our too hasty disappointmeol. It is 
indeed a ** vast and wondrous dome !** Its dimensions 
are less tliat) those of St. t^eter*s, at Ronle,but its effect, 
owtnj^ to its unit^ and iitoplidty of design, is, I tliink 
'superior. The taumerous small galleries let into its 
aides add richness to it without impairing its apparent 
magnitude, and its vast floor, upooHPhich a single in- 
dividual is almost lost, the sombre colors of its walls 
untouched probably for centuries, and the dim sepul- 
chral light that struggles through the deep-niched and 
retiring windows, form altogetheir an interior from 
which the imagination returns, like the dove to the 
ark, fluttering and bewildered. 

Our large party separated over its wilderness of a 
floor, and each might have had his hour of solitude, 
had the once Chrtstiaa spirit of the spot (or the pres- 
ent pagan demon) affected him religiously. I found, 
myself, a singular pleasure in wandering about upon 
the elastic mats (laid four or Ave thick all over the 
floor), examining here a tattered banner hung against 
the wall, and there a rich cashmere which had covered 
the tomb of the prophet ; on one side a slab of trans- 
parent alabaster from the temple of Solomon (a 
strange relic for a Mohammedan mosque !) and on the 
other, a dark Mihrah surrounded by candles of incred- 
ible proportions, looking like the marble columns of 
some friezetess portico. The four " six-winged cher- 
ubim** on the roof of the dome, sole remaining trace 
as they are of the religion to which the building was 
first dedicated, had better been left to the imasination. 
They are monstrous in Mosaic. It is said that the 
whole interior of the mosque is cased beneath its 
dusky plaster with the same costly Mosaic which cov- 
ers the ceiling. To make a Mohammedan mosque of a 
Christian church, however, it was necessary to erase 
Christian emblems from the walls ; besides which the 
Turks have a superstitious horror of all imitative arts, 
considering the painting of the human features par- 
ticularly, as a mockeiy of the handiwork of Allah. 

We went hence to tne more modem mosque of Sul- 
tan Achmet, which is an imitation of Santa Sophia 
within, but its own beautiful prototype in exterior. Its 
spacious and solemn court, its six heaven-piercing 
minarets, its fountains, and the mausoleums of the 
sultans, with their gilded cupolas and sarcophagi cov- 
ered with cashmeres (the murdering sultan and his 
murdered brothers lying in equal splendor side-by- 
side!), are of a style of richness peculiarly oriental and 
imposing. We visited in succession Sultan Bajazet, 
Sulymanye, and Sultana Valide. all of the same ara- 
besque exterior and very similar within. The descrip- 
tion of one leaves little to be said of the other, and, 
with the exception of Santa Sophia, of which I should 
like to make a lounge when I am in love with my own 
company, the mosques of Constantinople are a kind 
of ** lion" well killed in a single visit. 



LETTER CII. 

UNERRING DETECTION OF FOREIGNERS — A CARGO OF 
ODALISQUES — THE FANAR, OR QUARTER OF THE 
GREEKS — STREET OF THE BOOKSELLERS — ASPECT OF 
ANTIQUITY — ^PURCHASES — CHARITY FOR DOCS AND 
PIGEONS — PUNISHMENT OF CANICIDE — A BRIDAL PRO- 
CESSION — TURKISH FEMALE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Pulling up the Oolden Horn to-day in a caique 
without any definite errand (a sort of excursion par- 
ticularly after my own heart), I was .amused at the 
caikjee*s asking my companion, who shaves clean like 
aChriatian, and has his clothes from Regent street, 



and looks for aught I can see, as much like a foreigner 
in Constantinople as myself, " in wliat vesael 1 had ar- 
rived." We asked him if he had ever seen either of us 
before. *'No!" How then did he know that my 
friend, who had not hitherto spoken a word of Turk- 
ish, was not as lately arrived as myself? What is it 
that so infallibly, in every part of the world, distin- 
guishes the Hranarer? 

We passed un^er the stem of an outlandish-looking 
vessel just dropping her anchor. Her deck was crowd- 
ed with men and women in singular costuones, and 
near the helm, apparently ,under the protection of a 
dark-visaged fellow in a voluminous turban, stood three 
young, and, as well as we could see, uncommonly 
pretty girls. The captain answered to our hail that 
he was from Trebisond, and his passengers were slaves 
for the bazar. How redolent of the east I Were one 
but a Turk, now, to forestall the market and barter for 
a pair of those dark eyes while they are still full of 
surprise and innocence ! 

We landed at the Fanar. Bow-windows crowded 
with fair faces, in enormous pink turbans, naked 
shoulders (which I am already so orienta/tsed as to 
think very indecent), puffed cuns and pinched waists, 
reminded us at every step that we were in a Christian 
quarter of Constantinople. From this paltry and mis- 
erable suburb, spring the modern princes of Greece, 
the Mavrocordatos, and Ghikas, the Hospodars of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, the subtle, insinuating, in- 
triguing, but talented and ever-successful Fanariotes. 
One hears so much ot them in Europe, and so much 
is made of a stray scion from the very far-traced root 
of PalcBologus or some equally boasted blood of the 
Fanar (I met a Fanariote princess G— at the baths of 
Lucca last year, whom I except from every dispara- 
ging remark), that he is a little disappointed with the 
dirty alleys and the stuifed windows, shown him as 
the hereaitary homes of these very sounding names. 
There are a hundred families at least in the Faoar, 
that trace their origin back to no less than an imperial 
stock, and there is not a house in the whole quarter 
that would pass in our cotmtry for a respectable barn. 
In personal appearance they aro certainly very inferior 
to any other race of their own nation. The Albanians, 
and the Greeks I saw at Napoli and in the M orea, were 
(except the North American Indians) the finest people, 
physically, I have ever been among ; while it would 
be difficult to find a more diminutive and degenerate- 
looking body of men and women, than swarm in this 
nest of Grecian princes. 

We re-entered our little bark, and gliding along 
leisurely through the crowd ofpiadesn kachambas, and 
caiques, landed at Stamboul, and walked on toward 
the bazar. Always discovering new passages in that 
labyrinth of shops, we found ourselves after an hour's 
ramblmg, in a long street of booksellers. This is rath- 
er the oldest and narrowest part of the bazar, and the 
light of heaven meets with the additional interruption 
of two rows of pillars with arched friezes standing in 
the middle of the street. On entering the literary twi- 
light of the passage in the re^r of these columns, the 
classic nostril detects instantly the genuine odor of 
manuscript, black-letter, and ancient binding ; and the 
trained eye, accustomed to the dim niches of libraries, 
wanders over the well-piled shelves with their quaint 
rows of volumes in vellum, and appreciates at once 
their varied riches. Here is nothing of the complex- 
ion of a shelf at the Harpers\ or the Hendees*, or the 
Careys' — no fresh and uncut novel, no new-born poem, 
no political pamphlet or gay souvenir ! And the price- 
less treasures of learning aro not here doled out by a 
talkative publisher or dapper clerk, skilled only in the 
lettered backs of the volumes he barters. But in som- 
bre and uneven rons, or laid in heaps, whose order is 
not in their similarity of binding, but in the correspon- 
dence of their contei)ta.JieiireiieQihlfta«diaiiieh-thaml>* 
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ed tomes of Arabic or Persian ; while the Tenerable 
bibliopole, seated motionless oo his hams, with bis 
gray beard reaching to his crossed slippers, peruses ao 
illuminated volume of Hafiz, lifting his eyes from the 
page only to revolve some sweet image in his mind, 
•nd murmur a lew «* pekke !** of approbacioo. 

We had stepped back into the liist eentuiy. Here 
was the eaUunus still in use. The small, brown reed, 
not vet superseded by the more useful but less classic 
^?tt, stood in every clotted inkstand, and nothing less 
than the purchase of « whole scrtveuei's furniture, 
from a bearded bookworm, whose benevolem face took 
nriv fancy, would suffice my enthusiasm. Not to waste 
aJl our oriental experience at a single stall, we strolled 
farther oo to buy an illuminated Hafis. We stopped 
simultaneously before an old Armenian who seemed, 
by his rusty calpaok and shabby robe, to be something 
poorer than even his plainly-clad neighbors; for in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, he who lives in a world of his 
own. has but a slender portion in that of the vulgar. 
A choice-looking volume lay open upon one of the 
old man*s knees, while from a wooden bowl he was 
eating hastily a pottage of rice. His meal was evi- 
dently an interruption. He had not oven laid aside 
his book. 

There was something in his handling of the volume, 
ns he took down a pocket-sized Hafis, that showed an 
affection for the author. He turned it over with a 
alight dilation of countenance, and opening it with a 
careful thumb, read a line in mellifluous Persian. I 
Cook it from him open at the place, and marked the 
passage with ray nail, to look for it in the transla- 
tion . 

With my cheaply-bought treasures in my pockets, 
we turned up the street of the diamond-merchants, 
and making a single purchase more in the bazar, of a 
Usbih or Turkish rosary of spice-wood, emerged to the 
open air in the neighborhood of the mosque of Sultan 
Bajazet. 

Whether slipping the pagan beads through my 
fingers affected me devoutly, or whether it was the 
inellow humor of the moment, I felt a disposition to 
forgive my enemies, and indulge in an act of Moham- 
medan ptety^eeding the unowned dogs of the street. 
We stepped into a baker*s shop, and (aid out a phistre 
in bread, and were immediately observed and surround- 
ed, before we could break a loaf, by twenty or thirty 
as ill-looking curs, as ever howled to the moon. Hav- 
ing distributed about a dozen loaves, and finding that 
our largess had by no means satisfied the appetites of 
the expecting rabble, we found ourselves embarrassed 
to escape. Nothing but the baker^s threshold prevent- 
ed them from jumping upon us, in their eagerness, and 
the array of so many formidable mouths, ferocious 
with hunger, was rather staggering. The baker drew 
off the hungry pack at last, by walking round the 
comer with a loaf in his hand, while we made a speedy 
exit, patted on the back in passing by several of the 
assembled spectators. 

It is surprising that the Turks can tolerate this filthy 
breed of curs, in such extraordinary numbers. They 
have a whimsical punishment for killing one of them. 
The dead dog is hung by his heels, so that his nose 
just touches the ground, and the eanidde is compelled 
to heip wheat about him, till he is entirely covered ; 
the wheat is then given to the poor, and the dog buried 
at the expense of the culprit. There are, probably, 
five dogs to every man in Constantinople, and besides 
their incessant barkins:, they often endanger the lives 
of children and strangers. M acFarlane, I think, tells 
the story of a drunken sea-captain, who was entirely 
devoured by the dogs at Tophana ; nothing being 
found of him in the morning buthb ** indigestible pig- 
Uil !" 

We entered the court of Sultan Bajazet, and found 
the m^estic pUne-treos that shadow its arabesque 
IX 



fountains, bending beneath the weight of hundreds of 
pensionary pigeons. Here, as at several of the 
mosques, an old man sits by the gate, whose business 
it is to expend tlie alms given him in distributing 
grain to these sacred birds. Not to be outdone in 
piety, my friend gave the blind old Turk a piastre ; 
and, as he arose and unlocked the box beneath him, 
the pigeons descended about us in such a cloud, as 
literally to darken the air. Handful after handful was 
then thrown among them, and the beautiful creatures 
ran over our feet and Auttered round us with a fear* 
lessness that sufficiently proved the safety in which 
they haunted the sacred precincts. In a few minutes 
they soared altogether again to the trees, and their 
mussulman-feeder resumed his seat apon the box to 
wait fi>r another charity. 

A crowd of women at the harem gate, in tbe rear 
of the seraskier's palace, attracted osir attention. 
Upon inquiry, we found that he had married a daugh- 
ter to one of the sultan's military officers, and the bri* 
dal party was expected presently to come out in arw" 
bahs, and make the tour of the Hippodrome, on the 
way to the iKHise of the bridegroom. We wiled away 
an hour returning the gaze of curiosity bent upon im 
from the idle and bright ey«s of a hundred women, and 
the first of the gilded vehicles made its appearance ; 
though in the same style of ornament with the one I 
have already described, it differed in being dnnrn by 
horses, and having a frame top, with small round mir- 
rors set in the comers. Within sat fo«r vory young 
women, one of whom was the bride ; but which, we 
found no one who could tell ua. It is no descriprion 
of a face in the east to say, that the eyes were daHi, 
and the nose regular— all that tbe jealous yashmack 
permitted us to ascertain of the beauty of the bride. 
Their eyes are<ii^ dark, and their neses are 4x11 regular; 
the Turkish nose differing from the Grecian, as thatt 
of the Antinous from the ApoUo, only in its more re- 
in ptuous fullness, and a nostril less dilated. Four 
darker pain of eyes, however, and four brows of whiter 
orb, never pined in a harem, or were reflected in those 
geMen-rimmed mirrors; and as the twelve succeeding 
aruhas rattled by, and in each suit four yomig wome n , 
with the same eternal dark eyes, **full of sleep," and 
the same curved and pearly forehead, and noses like 
the Antinous, I tliought of kmjown jmdrix^ and folt 
that if there had been but one with a slight toes in 
that prominent member, it wonld not have been die- 
pleasing. 

In a conversation with a Greek lady the other day, 
she remarited that the veils of the Turkish ladies con- 
ceal no charms. Their mouths, she says, are gener- 
ally coarse, and their teeth, from the Immoderate use 
of sweetmeats, or neglect, or some other cause, abnoet 
universally defective. How far the interest excited by 
these hid ten features may have jaundiced the eyes or 
my fair informer, I can not say ; but as a general foct, 
uneducated women, whatever other beauties they may 
possess, have rarely expressive or agreeable mouthe. 
Nature fonns and colors the nose, the eyes, the fore- 
head, and the complexion ; but the character, from 
the cradle up, moulds gradually to its own inward 
changes, the plastic and passion -breathing lines of the 
lips. Allowing this, it would be rather surprising if 
there was a mouth in all Turkey that had mors mu 
a pretty silliness at the most — the art of dying their 
finger-nails, and painting their eyebrows, being the 
highest branches of female education. How they 
came by these «* eyes that teach us what the sun to 
made of,** the vales of Georgia and CIrcassia best can 
tell. 

And so having rambled away a snnny atttumn day, 
and earned some little appetite, if not experience, we 
will get out of Stamboul, before the sunset guard 
makes us prisoners, and cihnb np to enr dinner in 

*"* Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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LETTEK cm. 

VnZ PEBFEOTION OP BATHING — PIPES — ^DOWNY CtTSH- 
I0N8 — COFFEE — KUBBING DOWN — ** CTKCITLAB JT7*- 
nCE," AS DISPLAYED IN THE RETRlBtTTION OF 
BOILED LOBSTERS— A DELUGE OF SUDS — ^THE SHAM- 
POO—LUXURIOUS HELPS TO raiAGINATJON — A PEDES- 
TRIAN EXCURSION — 8TORT OP AN AMERICAN TAR, 
BURDENED WITH SMALL CHANGE — BEAUTY OF THE 
TURKISH CHILDREN — A CIVILIZED MONSTER — GLIMPSE 
AT SULTAN MAHMOUD IN AN ILL HTTMOR. 



**TiMX It (not) money" io the east. We were 
three hours to-day at the principal bath of Constaa- 
tioople, going through the ordinary process of the 
flstablishmeot, and were out-stayed, at last, by two 
Turkish officers who had entered with us. During 
this time, we had each the assiduous service of an 
attendant, and coffee, lemonade and pipes <id libitunh 
for the consideration of half a Spanishdollar. 

AlfhoiiKh I have once described a Turkish bath, the 
metropolitan ** pomp and circumstance** so far exceed 
the provincial in this luxury, that I think I shall be 
excused for dwelling a moment upon it a^ain. The 
dressing-room opens at once from the street. We 
descended half a dosen steps to a stone floor, in the 
centre of which stood a large marble fountain. Its 
basin was kept full by several jets d'tau, which threw 
their silver curves into the air, and the edge was set 
round with narghiUs (or Persian water-pipes with 
glass vases), ready for the smokers of the mild tobac- 
co of Shirax. The ceiling of this large hall was lofty, 
and the sides were encircled by three galleries, one 
above the other, with open balustrades, within which 
the bathers undressed. In a corner sat several attend- 
ants, with only a napkin around their waists, smoking 
till th(^ir services should be required; and one who 
had just come from the inner bath, streaming with 
perspiration, covered himself with cloths, and lay 
crouched u|>on a cnrpet till he could bear, with safety, 
the temperature of the outer air. 

A half-naked Turk, without his turban, looks more 
a Mephistopheles than a Ganymede, and I could 
•caree forbear shrinking as this shaven-headed troop 
of servitors seized upon us, and, without a word, pull- 
ed oflf our boots, thrust our feet into slippers, and led 
us up into the gallery to undress. An ottoman, piled 
with cushions, and overhung, on the wall, by a smnll 
mirror, was allotted to each, and with the assistance 
of my familiar (who was quite too familiar!) I found 
•myself stripped nolens voUns, and a snowy napkin, 
with a gold -embroidered edge, twbted into a becom- 
ing turban around my head. 

We were led immediately into the first bath, a small 
room, in which the heat, for the first breath or two, 
aeemed rather oppressive. Carpets were spread for 
us on the warm marble floor, and crossing our legs, 
with more ease than when cased in our un-oriental 
pantaloons, we were served with pipes and co/fee of a 
delicious flavor. 

After a half hour, the atmosphere, so warm when 
we entered, began to feel chilly, and we were taken by 
the arm, and led by our speechless mussulman, 
through an intermediate room, into the grand bath. 
The heat here seemed to me, for a moment, almost 
intolerable. The floor was hot, and the air so moist 
with the suflbcating vapor, as to rest like mist upon 
the skin. It was a spacious and vaulted room, with, 
perhaps, fifty small square windows in the dome, and 
.lour arched recesses in the sides, supplied with marble 
seats, and small reservoirs of hot and cold water. In 
. the centre was a broad plHlform, on which the bather 
was rubbed and shampooed, occupied, just then, by 
two or three dark-skinned Turks, lying on theur ba^ks, 



with their eyes shut, dreaming, if one might judge 
by their coimtenances, of Paradise. 

After b^iug left to walk about for half an hour, by 
this time bathed in perspiration, our respective demoni 
seized upon us again, and led us to the marble seats 
in the recesses. PuUing a rough mitten on the right 
hand, my Turk then commenced upon my breast, 
scouring me, without water or mercy, from head te 
foot, and turning me over on my face or my back, 
without the least *^ by-your-leave'* expression in his 
countenance, and with an adroitness which, in spite 
of the novelty of mv situation, I could not but admire. 
I hardly knew whether the sensation was pleasurable 
or painful. 1 was less in doubt presently, when he 
seated me upright, and, with the brazen cup of the 
fountain, dashed upon my peeled shoulders a quantity 
of half boiling water. If what Barnacle, in the play, 
calls ** a circular justice," existed in the work), I shoold 
have thought it a judgment for eating of lobsters, 
lyfy familiar was somewhat startled at the suddenness 
with which I sprang upon my feet, and, turning some 
cold water into the reservoir, laid his hand on his 
breast, and looked an apology. The scalding was 
only momentary, and the qualified contents of the 
succeeding cups highly grateful. 

We were left again, for a while, to our reflections, 
and then reappeared our attendaiiU, with large bowls 
of the suds of scented soap, and small bunches of soft 
A.ngora wool. With this we were tenderly washed, 
and those of my companioiis who wished it were shav* 
ed. The last operation they described as peculiarlj 
agreeable, both from the softened state of the skin and 
dexterity of the operators. 

Rinsed once more with warm water, our snowy tur- 
bans were twisted around our heads again, cloths were 
tied about our waists, and we returned to the second 
room. The transition from the excessive heat wiihio, 
made the air, that we had found oppressive when we 
entered, seem disagreeably chilly. We wrapped our- 
selves in our long cloths, and, resuming our carpets, 
took coffee and pipes as before. In a few minutes we 
began to feel a delightful glow in our veins, and then 
our cloths became unpleasantly warm, and, by the 
time we were taken back to the dressing-room, its cokl 
air was a relief. They led us to the ottomans, and, 
piling the cushions so as to form a curve, laid us upon 
them, covered with clean white cloths, and bringing us 
sherbets, lemonade, and pipes, dropped upon their 
knees, and commenced pressing our Umbs all over 
gently with their hands. My sensations during the 
half hour that we lay here were indescribably agreea* 
ble. I felt an absolute repose of body, a calm, hsilf- 
sleepy languor in my whole frame, and a tranquillitj 
of mind, which, from the busy character of the scenes 
in which 1 was daily conversant, were equally unusual 
and pleasurable. Scarce stirring a muscle or a nerve, 
I lay the whole hour, gazing on the lofty ceiling, and 
listening to the murmur of the fountain, while my si- 
lent familiar pressed my limbs with a touch as gentle 
as a child's, aud it seemed to me as if pleasure was 
breathing from every pore of my cleansed and soHened 
skin. I could willingly have passed the remainder of 
the day upon the luxurious couch. I wonder less | 
than ever at the flowery and poetical character of the 
orieutal literature, where the mind is subjected to in- 
fluences so refining and exhilarating. One could 
hardly fail to grow a poet, I should think, even with 
this habit of eastern luxury alone. If I am to coo- 
ceive a romance, or to indite an epithalaniium, seud 
me to the bath on a day of idleness, and, covering me 
up with their snowy and lavendered napkins, leave me 
till sunset ! _____ 

With a dinner in prospect at a friend*s house, six 
or eight miles up the Busphorus, we started io tbe 
moruiog on foot, with the intention of seeing Suluo 
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MalnBOtKl go to mosqae, by the way. Wo stxip- 
ped a raoment to look into the marble pavilion, con- 
taining ihe clocks of the mosqae of Tophana, and 
drank at the opposite paTilion, from the brass cup 
chained in the window, and snpplied constantly from 
the fountain within, and then kept on through the long 
street to the first village of Dotma-bakUhi, or the 
Garden of Gourds. 

Determined, with the day before us, to yield to eve- 
ry temptation on the road, we entered a small cafe, 
overlooking a segment of the Bosphorns, and while 
the acom-«ized caps were simmering on the manghalj 
my friend entered into conversation in Arabic, with a 
tawny old Egyptian, who sat smoking in the comer. 
He was a fine specimen of the «* responsible-looking** 
oriental, and had lately arrived from Alexandria on 
business. Pleasant land of the east ! where, to be 
the pink of courtesy, yon must pass your snnlf-box, 
or your tobacco-pouch to the stranger, and ask him 
those questions of his ** whereabouts," so impertinent 
in more civilized Europe ! 

After a brief dialogue, which was Hebrew to me, 
our Alexandrian, knocking the ashes from his pipe, 
commenced a narration with a great deal of expressive 
gesture, at which my friend seemed very provokingly 
amused. I sipped my coffee, and wondered what 
could have lead one of these silent gray-beards into 
an amusing story, till a pause gave me an opportunity 
to ask a translation. Hearing that we were Ameri- 
cans, the Egyptian had begun by asking whether there 
was a superstition in our country against receiving 
back money in change. He explained his question 
by saying that he was in a caje, at Tophana, when a 
boat's crew, from the American frigate, waiting for 
some one at the landing, entered, and asked for coffee. 
The^ drank it very quietly, and one of them gave the 
eafejee a dollar, receiving in change a handful of the 
shabby and adulterated money of Constantinople. 
Jack was rather surprised at getting a dozen cups of 
coffee, and so much coin for his dollar, and requested 
the boy, by signs, to treat the company at his ex- 
pense. This was done, the Tnrks all acknowledging 
the courtesy by laying their hands upon their fore- 
heads and breasts, and still Jack's money lay heavy in 
his hands. He called for pipes, and they smoked 
awhile ; but finding still that his riches were not per- 
ceptibly diminished, he hitched up his trousers, and 
with a dexterous flirt, threw his piastres and pares all 
round upon the company, and rolled ont of the caf6. 
From the gravity of the other sailors at this remarka- 
ble flourish, the old Egyptian and his fellow cross-legs 
had ima'gi^ned it to be a national custom ! 

Idling along through the uext village, we turned to 
admire a Turkish child, led by an Abyssinian slave. 
There is no country in the world where the children 
are so beautiful, and this was a cherub of a boy, like 
one of Domenichino*s angels. As we stopped to look 
at him, the little fellow commenced crying most 
lustily. 

'* Hush ! my rose !'* said the Abyssinian, ** these are 
good Franks ! these are not the Franks that eat chil- 
dren! hushr 

It certainly takes the nonsense out of one to travel. 
I should never have thought it possible, if I had not 
been in Turkey, that I could be made a bugbear to 
scare a child! 

We passed the tomb of Frederick Barbarossa, get- 
ting between the walls of the palaces on the water^s 
edge, continual and incomparable views of the Bos- 
phorus, and arrived at Beshiktash (or the marble era" 
dU), jast as the troops were drawn up to the door of 
the mosque. We took our stand under a plane-tree, 
in the midst of a crowd of women, and presently the 
noisy band struck up the sultanas march, and the led 
horses appeared in sight. They came on with their 
grooms aad their ridoi hottnugs, adooen matchless 



Arabians, scarce touching the gnund with their pnm- 
cings ! Oh how beautiful they were ! Their delicate 
limbs, their small, veined heads and fiery nostrils, their 
glowing, intelligent eyes, their quick, light, bounding 
action, their round bodies, trembling with restrained 
and impatient energy, their curved, haughty necks, 
and dark manes flowing wildly in the wind! El Bo- 
rak, the mare of the prophet, with the wings of a bird, 
was not lighter or more beautiful. 

The sultan followed, preceded by his principal ofli- 
cers, with a stirrup-holder running at each side, and 
nu>unted on a tame-looking Hungarian horse. He 
wore the red Fez cap, and a cream-colored cloak, 
which covered his horse to the tail. His face was 
lowerifig, his firm, powerful jaw, set in an expressioa 
of fixed displeasure, and his fiir-famed eye had a 
fierceness within its dark socket, from which I invol- 
untarily shrank. The women, as he came along, set 
up a kind of howl, according to their custom, but he 
looked neither to the right nor left, and seemed totally 
unconscious of any one's existence but his own. He 
was quite another-lookiAg man from the Mahmoud I 
had seen smiling in hia handja-bath on the Bosphorns. 

As he dismounted and entered the mosque, we went 
on our way, moralising sagely on the novel subject 
of human happiness— our text, the cloud on the brow 
of a sultan, and the quiet sunshine in the bosoms ef 
two poor pedestrians by the way-side. 



LETTER CIV. 

FtTNISRHlENT OF OOKITTOAL IHFIDTBLITT— -DROWIIINO IN 
TRB BOSPRORUS— FREQUERCT OF ITS OCCtrKKEKCB AC- 
COrNTED FOB — A BAND OP WILD BOUMELIOTBS— 
THSn nCTUBBSQirE APFFJIRAMCS — ^ALI PACHA, OT 
TANINA — A TITRKISH FimKRAL— FAT WHWW OF BUT- 
TAN 8ELJ1I— A YI8IT TO TRE StJLTAN*8 SUMIRR PAL- 
ACE — A TRATELLINQ HO0LEM — ^TTMSZPEGTED TOXBir 
OF HOSIE. 

A Turkish woman was sacked and thrown into the 
Bosphorns this morning. I was idling away the day 
in the bazar and did not see her. The ward-rooai 
steward of the "United States,'* a very intelligeBt 
man, who was at the pier when she was brought down 
to the caique, describes her as a young woman of 
twenty-two or three yeari, strikingly beautiful; and 
with the exception of a short quick sob in her throat, 
as if she had wearied herself out with weeping, she 
was quite calm and submitted composedly to her fote. 
She was led down by two soldiers, in her usual dress, 
her yashmaek only torn from her face, and rowed off 
to the mouth of the bay, where the sack was drami 
over her without resistance* The plash' of her body 
in the sea was distinctly seen by the crowd who had 
followed her to the water. 

It Is horrible to reflect on these snromaiy execa- 
tions, knowing as we do, that the poor victim is taken 
before the judge, upon the least jealous whim of her 
husband or master, condemned often upon bare raepi- 
cion, and hurried instantly from the tribunal to this 
violent and revolting death. Any suspicion of com- 
merce with a Christian particularly, is, with or without 
evidence, instant ruin. Not long ago, the inhabitanli 
of AmaotU-kmi, a pretty village on the Bosphorua, 
were shocked with the spectacle of a Turkish woman 
and a young Oreek, hanging dead from the shutten 
of a window on the water's-side. He had been de- 
tected in leaving her house at daybreak, and in lese 
than an hour the unfortunate lovers had met thw 
fate. They are said to have died most heroically, en»* 
bracing and declaring their attachment to the last. 

Such tragedies occur every week or two in Con- 
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Miperiority of the educated and pictoreeque Greek to 
his brutal netj^hbor, or the daring and romance of Eu- 
ropeans in the porsait of forbidden happiness. The 
libertj of going and coming, which the Turkish wo- 
men enjoy, wrapped only in veils, which assist by their 
secrecy, is temptingly favorable to intrigue, and the 
self-sacrificing nature of the sex, when the heart is 
conceraed, shows itself hero in proportion to the de- 
mand for it. 

An eminent physician, who attends the seraglio of 
the sultan's sister, consisting of a great number of 
women, tells me that their time ii principally occupied 
in sentimental correspondence, by means of flowers, 
with the forbidden Oreeks and Armenians. These 
platonic passions for persons whom they have only 
seen from their gilded lattices, are their only amuse- 
ment, and they are permitted by the sultana, who has 
herself the reputation of being partial to Franks, and 
old as she is, ingenious in contrivances to obtain their 
Boeiety. My intelligent informant thinks the Turkish 
women, in spite of their want of education, somewhat 
nmarkable for their sentiment of character. 



With two Englbh travellers, whom I had known in 
Italy, I puUed out of the bay in a caique, and ran 
down under the wall of the city, on the side of the 
sea of Marmora. For a mile or more we were be- 
neath the wall of the seraglio, whose small water- 
gates, whence so many victims have found 

" Their way to Mannora without a boat j" 

are beset, to the imaginative eye of the traveller, with 
the €hramati8 pertona of a thousand tragedies. One 
•miles to detect himself gazing on an old postern, 
with his teeth shut hard together, and his hair on end, 
in the calm of a pure, silent, sunshiny morning of 
September! 

We landed some seven miles beh>w, at the Seven 
Towers, and dismissed our boat to walk across to the 
Gulden Horn. Our road was outside of the triple 
walls of Stamboul, whose two hundred and fiOy towers 
look as if they wero toppling af^er an earthquake, and 
are overgrown superbly with ivy. Large trees, rooted 
in the crevices, and gradually bursting the thick walls, 
ovenftiadow entirely their once proud turrets, and for 
the whole length of the ikve or six miles across, it is 
one splendid picture of decay. I have seen in no 
country such beautiful ruins. 

At the Adrianople ffate, we found a large troop of 
horsemen, armed in the wild manner of the east, who 
had accompanied a Roumeliote chief from the mount- 
ains. They were not allowed to enter the city, and, 
with their horses picketed on the plain, were lying 
aAMut in groups, waitiog till their leader should con- 
clude his audience with the semskier. They were as 
cm-throat looking a set as a painter would wish to see. 
The extreme richness of east era arms, mounted 
showily in silver, and of shapes so cumbersome, yet 
picturesque, contrasted strangely with their raeired ca- 
potes, and torn legi^ins, and their way-worn and weary 
counrenances. Yet they were almost without excep- 
tion fine-featured, and of a resolute expression efface, 
and they hnd flung tbeniiielves, as savages will, 
into attitudes that art would And it diflficult to im- 
prove. 

Directly opposite this gate stand five marble slabs, 
fin'lieating the spots in which are buried the headn of 
AH Pacha^ of Albania, hts three sons and grandson. 
The inscription 8tate«», thnt tl)e rebel lost his head for 
having dared to aspire to independence. He was a 
brave old barbnrisTi, however, and, as the worthy chief 
'Of the mo«t wtiriike people of modern times, one 
stands over his grive with regret. It would have been 
H classic sprit had Byron survived to visit it. No event 
Hi hb t^^wehr made more impression on his mind than 



the paeha*s detecting his rank by the beauty of bis 
hands. His fine description of the wild court of 
Yanina, in Childe Harokl, has already made the poet*s 
retura of immortality, but had he survived the revoln- 
tion in Greece, with his increased knowledge of the 
Albanian soldier and his habits, and his esteem for the 
old chieftain, a hero so much to his taste would have 
been his most natural theme. It remains io be seen 
whether the age or the language will produce another 
Byron to take up the broken thread. 

As we were poring over the Turkish inscription, 
four men, apparently quite intoxicated, came running 
and hallooing from the city gate, bearing upon their 
shoulders a dead man in his bier. Entering the cem- 
etery, they went stumbling on over the footstones, tos- 
sing the corpse about so violently, that the helpless 
limbs frequently fell beyond the limits of the rade 
barrow, while the grave-digger, the only sober penoo, 
save the dead man, in the company, followed at his 
best speed, with his pick-axe and shovel. These ex- 
traordinary bearers set down their burden not far from 
the gate, and, to my surprise, walked laughing oif like 
men who had merely engaged in a moment*s frolic by 
the way, while the sexton, left quite alone, composed 
a little the posture of the disordered body, aiid sat 
down to get breath for his task. 

My Constantinopolitan friend tells me that the Ko- 
ran blesses him who carries a dead body forty paces 
on its way to the grave. The poor are thus carried 
out to the cemeteries bv voluntary bearen, who, after 
they have completed their prescribed paces, change 
with the first individual whose reckoning with heaven 
mav be in arrears. 

The corpse we had seen so rudely borne on its l:ift 

Cmey, was, or had been, a middle-aged Turk. He 
neither shroud nor cofiin, but 

" Lay like a gentleman taking a snoose/' 

in his slippers and turban, the bunch of flowers on bis 
bosom the only token that he was dressed for atiy par- 
ticular occasion. We had not time to stay and see 
his grave dug, and ** his face laid toward the tomb of 
the prophet." 

We entered the Adrianople gate, and crossed the 
triangle, which old Stamboul nearly forms, by a line 
approaching its hypothenuse. Though in a city so 
thickly populated, it was one of the most lonely walks 
conceivable. We met, perhaps, one individual in a 
street ; and the perfect silence, and the cheerless look 
of the Turkish houses, with their jealously closed 
windows, gave it the air of a city devastated by the 
plague. The population of Constantinople is only 
seen in the bazars, or in the streets bordering on the 
Qolden Horn. In the extensive quarter occupied by 
dwelling-houses only, the inhabitants, if at home, oc- 
cupy apartments opening on their secluded gardens, 
or are bidden from the gaze of the street by their fine 
dull-colored lattices. It strikes one with melancholy 
after the gay balconies and open doors of France and 
Italy ! 

We passed the Eskai serai, the palace in which the 
imperial widows wear their chaste weeds in solitude ; 
and, weary with our long walk, emerged from the si- 
lent streets at the bazar of wax-candles, and rook 
caitfue for the Arffentopolia of the ancients, the **5e/- 
ver city*^ of Galatia. 



The thundering of guns from the whole Ottoman 
fleet in the Bosphonis announced, some days since, 
that the sultan had chansred his summer for his -winter 
serai, and the commodore received yesterday, a firniaa 
to viAit the dr*serred palace of Beylerbey. 

We left the frigate at an early hour, onr large party 
of officers increased by the captain of the Acieoo, 
sloop-of-war, some geiktlemen of the English smbas^ 
Digitized by VjOOVIC 
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sador's household, and several scmngers who took ad- 
vantage of the commodore's courtesy to enjoy » privi- 
lege granted so very rarely. 

As we pulled up the strait, some one pointed out 
the residence, on the European shore, of the once fa- 
vorite wife, and now (at widow, of Sokan Selim. She 
is called by the Turks, the ** boneless sultana,'* and is 
the model of shape by the oriental standard. The 
poet's lines, 

'< Who tuned that little waist with so much care, 
And shut perfectioa in so small a ring t" 

thongh a very neat compliment in some countries, 
won Id be downright rudeness in the East. Near this 
jelly in weeds lives a venerable Turk, who was ooce 
ambassador fo England. He came back too niuch 
enlightened, and the mufti immediately procured his 
exile, for infiJeliry. He passes his day, we are told, 
in looking at a large map hung on the wall before him, 
and wondering at his own travels. 

We were received at the shining brazen gate of 
B^ylerbey, by Hamik Pacha (a strikingly eles^ant 
mHn, just retnmed from a mission to England), depu- 
ted by the sultan to do the honors. A side-door in- 
troduced us immediately to the grand hall upon the 
lower floor, which was separated only by four marble 
pillars, and a heavy curtain rolled up at will, from the 
gravel walk of the garden in the rear. We ascended 
tbence by an open staircase of wood, prettily inlaid, 
to the second floor, which was one long suite of spa- 
cious rooms, built entirely in the French style, and 
thence to the third floor, the same thing over again. 
It was quite like looking at lodgings in Paris. There 
was no furtiiture, except an occasional ottoman turned 
with its face upon another, and a prodigious quantity 
of French musical clocks, three or four in every 
room, and all playing in our honor with an amusing 
eonfusion. One other article, by the way^^i large, 
common, American rocking-chair! The poor thing 
stood in a great gilded room, all alone, looking pitia- 
bly home-sick. I seated myself in it, malgre a thick 
coat of dust upon the bottom^ as I would visit a sick 
countryman in exile. 

The harem was locked, and the polite pacha regret- 
ted that he had no orders to open it. We descended 
to the gardens, which rise by terraces to d gim- crack 
temple and orangery, and having looked at the sultan*8 
poultry, we took our leave. If his pink palace in Eu- 
rope is no finer than his yellow palace in Asia, there 
is many a merchant in America better lodged than the 
padishah of the Ottoman empire. We have not seen 
the old seraglio, however, and in its inaccessible re- 
cesses, probably, moulders that true oriental splendor 
which this upholsterer monarch abandons in his rage 
for the novel luxtiries of Europe. 



LETTER CV. 

FAESWCLL TO OORSTANTINOFLB— EUBOPS AND THE 
BAST COMPABBD — THS DEPARTURE — SlITRNA, THE 
GREAT >UBT FOR FI08 — AN EXCUB8I0N INTO ASIA 
MINOR — TRAVELLING EQUIPMENTS — CHARACTER OF 
THE HAJJIS — ENCAMPMENT OP GIP8IF.S — A YOUTHFUL 
HEBE — NOTE — HORROR OF THE TUBES FOB THE 
•^TTNCLKAN ANIMAL**— AN ANECDOTB. 

I HAVE spent the last day or two in farewell visits to 
my favorite haunts in Constantinople. I galloped up 
the Bosphorus, almost envying Us anus Jhmnfes that 
skim so swiftly and peipetually from the Svmplegades 
a, and from Marmora back to the Symple- 



to Marmora, and ( 



gades. I took a caique to the VaWey of Sweet Wa- 
ters, and rambled away an hour on its silken sward. 
I lounged a morning in the bazars, smoked a |Tarting- 
pipe with my old Turk in the Bezestein, and exchang- 
ed a last salaam with the venerable Armenian book- 
seller, still poring over his illuminated Hafis. And 
last night, with rhe sundown boat watting at the pier, 
I loitered till twilight in the small and elevated ceme- 
tery between Galata and Pera, and, with feelings of 
even painfnl regret, gazed my last upon the matchless 
scene around roe. In the words of the eloquent 
author of Anastasius, when taking the same farewell, 
** For the last time, my eye wandered over the dim- 
pled hills, glided along the winding waters, and dived 
into the deep and delicious dells, in which branch out 
i^ J^KCed shores. Reverting from these smiling out- 
lets of its sea-beat suburbs to its busy centre, I sur- 
veyed, in slow succession, every chaplet of swelling 
cupolas, every grove of slender minarets, and every 
avenue of glittering porticoes, whose pinnacles dart 
their golden shads from between the dark cypress- 
trees into the azure sky. I dwelt on them as on things 
I never was to behold more ; and not until the evening 
had deepened the veil it cast over the varied scene 
^ from orange to purple, and from purple to the sable 
hue of night, did I tear myself away from the impres- 
sive spot. I then bade the city of Constantino Are- 
well for ever, descended the high-crested hill,' stepped 
into the heaving boat, turned my back upon the 
shore, and sank my regrets in the sparkling wave, 
across which the moon had already flung a trembling 
bar of silvery light, pointing my way, as it were, to 
other unknown regions.*' 

There are few intellectual pleasures like that of 
finding our own thoughts and feelings well described 
by another ! 

I certainly would not live in the east; and when I 
sum up its inconveniences and the deprivations to 
which the traveller from Europe, with his refined 
wants, is subjected, I marvel at the heart-ache with 
which I turn my back upon it, and the deep die it hat 
infused into my imagination. Its few pecuHar luxu- 
ries do not compensate for the total absence of eomn 
fart ; its lovely scenery can not reconcile yon to 
wretched lodgings; its picturesque costumes and po- 
etical people, and golden sky, fine food for a snnnnei^t 
fancy as they are, can tmt make yon forget the civili* 
zed pleasures you abandon for them— the ftesb literal 
ture, the arts and music, the refined society, the ele* 
gant pursuits, and the stirring intellectual coUlsioB of 
the cities of Europe. 

Yet the world contains nothing like CoiMtantinopiel 
If we could compel all our senses into one, and live 
by the pleasures of the eye, it were a pandise untnin- 
scended. The Bosphorus — the superb, pecidiar, in- 
comparable Bosphorus ! the dream-like, fairy-built se- 
raglio! the sights whhin the city so richly strangei 
and the valleys and streams around it so exquisitely 
fair ! the voluptuous softness of the dark eyes haunt- 
ing your every step on shore, and the spirit-like swift- 
ness and elegance of your darting caique upon the 
waters! In what land is the priceless sight sueh a 
treasure ? Where is the fancy so deHcately and di- 
vinely pampered ? 

Every heave at the capstan-bars drew upon ny 
heart ; and when the unwilling anchor at last let go im 
hold, and the frigate swung free with the outsrard cur* 
rent, I felt as i^ in that monoent, I had parted my 
hold upon a land of faSry. The dark cvpresMs and 
golden pinnacles of Seraglio Point, and the higher 
shales of Sophia's sky-touching minarets were the iart 
objects in my swiftly receding eye, and, in a short 
hour or two, the whole bright vision had sank betow 
the horizon. ^ 

We crossed Marmora, and slyt down the vapU 
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enpied days, and* ronndiog the const of Anatolia, en- 
tered between Mitylene and the Asian shore, and, on 
the third day, anchored in ihe bay of Smyrna. 

**£?erybody Icoows Smyrna," says Mac Farlane, 
**Ui$ ruck a place for Jigs /" It is a low-built town, 
at the head of the long gulf, which bears iu name, 
and, with the exception of the high rock immediately 
over it, topped by the ruins of an old castle, said to 
hnbody in its walls the ancient Christian church, it has 
no very striking features. Extensive gardens spread 
away on every side, and« without exciting much of 
your admiration for its beauty, there is a look of peace 
and rural comfort about the neighborhood that affects 
the mind pleasantly. 

Almost immediately on my arrival, I joined a party 
for a few days' tour in Asia Minor. We were five, 
and, with a baggage-horse, and a mounted suridjee, 
our caravan was rather respectable. Our appoint- 
ments were orientally simple. We had each a Turk- 
ish bed (alias, a small carpet), a nightcap, and a 
*' copyhold" upon a pair of saddlebags, containing 
oertatn things forbidden by the Koran, and therefore 
not likely to be found by the way. Our attendant was 
a most ill-favored Turk, whose pilgrimage to Mecca 
(he was ahajji, and wore a green turban) had, at least, 
imparted do sanctity to his visage. If he was not a 
rogue, nature had mis-labelled him, and I shelter my 
want of charity under the Arabic proverb : »* Distrust 
thy neighbor if he has made a hajji ; if he has made 
two, make haste to leave thy house." 

We wound our way slowly out of the narrow and 
ill-paved streets of Smyrna, and passing through the 
suburban gardens, yellow with lemons and oranges, 
' crossed a small bridge over the Hermns. This is the 
favorite walk of the Smyrniotes, and if its classic river, 
whose ^* golden sands" (here, at least), are not golden, 
and its ** Bath of Diana" near by, whose waters would 
scarce purify her ** silver bow," are something less 
than their sounding names ; there is a coo), dark ceme- 
tery beyond, leas famous, but more practicable for sen- 
timent, and many a shadowy vine and drooping tree in 
the gardens around, that might -recompense lovers, 
perhaps, for the dirty labyrinth of the intervening 
subupb. 

We spurred away over the long plain of Hadjilar, 
leaving to the right and left the pretty villages, orna- 
mentiS by the summer residences of the wealthy mer- 
chants of Smyrna, and in two or three hours reached 
a small lone cafS, at the foot of its bounding range of 
mountains. We dismounted here to breathe our 
horses, and while coffee was preparing, I discovered, 
ia a green hollow hard by, a small encampment of 
gipries. With stones in our hands, as the cafijee toM 
us the dogs were troublesome, we walked down into 
the little round-bottomed dell, a spot selected with ** a 
lover's eye for nature," and were brought to bay by a 
dosen noble shepherd-dogs, within a few yards of their 
outer tent. 

. The noise brought out an okl sunburnt woman, and 
two or three younger ones, with a troop of boys, who 
called in the dogs, and invited us kindly within their 
Unrits. The tents were placed in a half circle, with 
Iheir doon inward, and were made with extreme neat- 
ness. There were eight or nine of them, very small 
and low, with round tops, the cloth stretched tightly 
•ver an inner frame, and bound curiously down on 
the outside with beautiful wicker-work. The curtains 
at the entrance were looped up to admit the grateful 
sun, and the compactly arranged interiors lay open to 
our prviog curiosity. In the rounded corner farthest 
from the door, lay uniformly the same goat-skin beds, 
flat on the ground, and in the centre of most of them^ 
fltood a small loom, at which the occupant plied her 
task like an antooaalon, not betraying by any sign a 
I of o^ presence. They sat cross-leg- 



ged like the Turks, and had all a look of habitual 
sternness, which, with their thin, strongly-marked 
gipsy features, and wild eyes, gave them more the ap* 
pearance of men. It was the first time I had ever re- 
marked such a character upon a class of female faces, 
and I should have thought I had mistaken their sex« 
if their half-naked figures had not put it beyond a 
doubt. The men were probably gone to Smyrna, as 
none were visible in the encampment, As we were 
about returning, the curtain of the largest tent, 
which had been dropped on our entrance, was lifted 
cautiously, by a beautiful girl, of perhaps thirteen, 
who, not remarking that I was somewhat in the rear 
of my companions, looked after them a moment, and 
then fastening back the dingy folds by a string, return- 
ed to her employment of swinging an infant in a small 
wicker hammock, suspended in the centre of the tent. 
Her dark, but prettily-rounded arm, was decked with 
a bracelet of silver pieces, and just between two of the 
finest eyes I ever saw, was suspended by a yellow 
thread, one of the small gold coins of Constantinople. 
Her softly-moulded bust was entirely bare, and might 
have served for the model of a youthful Hebe. A 
girdle around her waist sustained loosely a long pair 
of full Turkish trousers, of the color and fashion usu- 
ally worn by women in the east, and, caught over her 
hip, hung suspended by its fringe the truant shawl 
that had been suffered fo fall from her shoulders and 
expose her guarded beauty. I stood admiring her a 
full minute, before I observed a middle-aged woman in 
the opposite comer, who, bending over her work, was 
fortunately as late in observing my intrusive presence. 
As I advanced half a step, however, my shadow fell 
into the tent, and starting with surprise, she rose and 
dropped the curtain. 

We remounted, and I rode on, thinking of the 
vision of loveliness I was leaving in that wild dell. 
We travel a great way to see hills and rivers, thought 
I, but, after all, a human being is a more interesting 
object than a mountain. I shall remember the little 
gipsy of Hadjilar, long after I have forgotten Hermus 
and Sypilus. 

Our road dwindled to a mere bridle-path, as we ad- 
vanced, and the scenery grew wild and barren. The 
horses were all sad stumUers, and the uneven rocks 
gave them every apology for coming down whenever 
they could forget the spur, and so we entered the 
broad and green valley of Yackerhem (I write it as I 
heard it pronounced), and drew up at the door of a 
small hovel, serving the double purpose of a cafe and 
a guard-house. 

A Turkish officer of the old regime, turbanned and 
cross-legged, and armed with pistols and ataghan, sat 
smoking on one side the brazier of coals, and the 
cafijee exercised his small vocation on the other. Be- 
fore the door, a raised platform of greensward, and a 
marble slab, facing toward Mecca, indicated the place 
for prayer ; and a dashing rider of a Turk, who had 
kept us company from Smyrna, flying past us and 
dropping to the rear alternately, had taken off his slip- 
pers at the moment we arrived, and was commencing 
his noon devotions. 

We gathered round our commissary's saddle-bags, 
and shocked our mussulman friends, by producing the 
unclean beast* and the forbidden liquor, which, with 
the delicious Turkish coffee, never better than in these 
wayside hovels, furaished forth a traveller's meal. 

* Talking of hams, two of the sultan's chief eunuchs ap- 
plied to an English physician, a friend of mine, at Constan- 
tinople, to accompany them on board the American fligate. 
1 enga|[ed to wait on board for them on a certain day, bq\ 
they did not make their appearance. They gave, as th^ 
apology, that they could not defile themselves by enteriott a 
snip, polluted by the presence of that unclean animal.^uie 
hog. 
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LETTER CVI. 

NATintAL STATtTB OT NIOBB — TffE THORN OF STRIA AND 
ITS TRADIT.O!^— -APPROACH TO MAGNESIA — HER ED* 
IT ART RESIDENCE OF THE FAUILT OF BET*OGLOV — 
CHARACTER OF ITS PRESENT OCCUPANT— THB TRtJTH 
ABOUT ORIENTAL CARATANSERAIS — COMPORTS AND 
APPLIANCES THET TIELD TO TRAVELLERS — FIGARO 
OF THE TURKS— THE PILAW — ^MORNING SCENE AT 
THE DEPARTURE — FLATFUL FAMILIARITT OF A SOL- 
EMN OLD TURK— ^MAGNIFICENT PROSPECT FROM 
MOUNT CTPILUS. 

Thref. or four hours more of hard ridiog brought 
us to a loQji; j^len, openiog upon the broad plaios of 
Lydia. We were on the look-out here for the '* natu- 
ral statue of Niobe,** spoken of by the ancient writers 
as visible from the road in this neighborhood; but 
there was nothing that looked Hke her, unless she was, 
as the poet describes her, a *' Niobe, all tears," and 
runs down toward the Sarabat, in what we look to be 
only a very pretty mountain rivulet. It served for 
simple fresh water to our volunteer companion, who 
darted off an hour before sunset, and had finished his 
abltttioos and prayers, and was rising from his knees as 
we overtook him upon its grassy border. Almost the 
only thing that grows in these long mountain passes, 
is the peculiar thorn of Syria, said to be the same of 
which our Savior's crown was plaited. It differs from 
the common species, in having a hooked thorn alter- 
nating with the straight, adding cruelly to its power 
of laceration. It is remarkable that the flower, at this 
season withering on the bush, is a circular golden- 
colored leaf, resembling exactly the radiated glory 
usually drawn around the heads of Christ and the 
Virgin. 

: Amid a sunset of uncommon splendor, firing every 
peak of the opposite range of hills with an effulgent 
red, and filling the valley between with an atmosphere 
of heavenly purple, we descended into the plain. 

Mount SypUus^ in whose rocks the magnetic ore is 
aaid to have been first discovered, hung over us in 
bold precipices ; and, rounding a projecting spur, we 
eame suddenly in sight of the minarets and cypresses 
of Magnesia (not pronounced as if written in an 
apothecary's bill), the ancient capiul of the Ottoman 
empire. 

On the side of the ascent, above the town, we ob- 
served a large isolated mansion, surrounded with a 
wall, and planted about with noble trees, looking, 
with the exception that it was too freshly painted, like 
one of the fine old castle palaces of Italy. It was 
something very extraordinary for the east, where no 
inao builds beyond the city wall, and no house is 
very much larger than another. It was the hereditary 
residence, we afterward discovered, of almost the 
only noble family in Turkey^tbat of^ the Bey-Ofrlou. 
You will recollect Byron's allusion to it in the ** Bride 
of Abydos:" 

" We Moslem reck not much of blood, 
Bot yet the race of Karaisman. 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood. 

First of the bold fimareot bands 
Who won, and well con keep, their lands ; 
Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman of the Bey-Oglou.'* 

I Quote from memory, pejfhaps incorrectly. 

The present descendant is still in possession of the 
title, and is said to be a liberal-mindeid and hospitable 
old Turk, of the ancient and better school. His cam- 
els are the finest that come into Smyrna, and are fa- 
mous for their beauty and appointments. 

Our devout companion left us at the first turning in 
the town, laying his hand to his breast in gratitude 
for having been suffered to annoy us all day with his 
hrilliant equitation, and we stumbled in through the 
inqreasing shadows of twilight to the caravanserai. 



It is very possible that the reader has but a aleoMier 
conception of an <nienUd koiel. Supposing it, at least* 
from the inadequacy of my own previous ideas, I shall 
allow myself a little particularity in the description 
of the conveniences which the travelling Zuleikas and 
Fatimas, the Maleks and Othmans, of eastern Uotjf 
encounter in their romantic journeys. 

It was near the farther outskirt of the large city of 
Magnesia (the accent, I repeat, is on the penult), that 
we found the way encumbered with some scores of 
kneeling camels, announcing our vicinity to a khan* 
A large wooden building, rather off its perpendicular, 
with a great many windows, but no panes in them, and 
only here and there a shutter " hanging by the eye- 
lids," presently appeared, and entering its hospitable 
gateway, which had neither gate nor porter, we die* 
mounted in a large court, lit only bv the stars, and 
pre-occupied by any number of mules and horses* 
An inviting staircase led to a gallery encircling the 
whole area, from which opened thirty or forty small 
doofB ; but, though we made as much noise as could 
be expected of as many men and horses, no waiter 
looked over the balustrade, nor maid Cicely, nor Bon-* 
iface, or their corresponding representatives in Tur- 
key, invited us in. The suridjee looked to his horsee, 
which was his business, and to look to ourselves was 
ours ; though, with our sti/f limbs and clamorous ap- 
petites, we set about it rather despairingly. 

The Figaro of the Turks is a cafijee, who, besidee 
shaving, making coffee, and bleeding, is supposed to 
be capable of every office required by man. He is 
generally a Greek, the Mussulman seldom having 
sufficient facility of character for the vocation. In a 
few minutes, then, the nearest Figaro was producedt 
who, scarce dissembling his surprise at the improvi- 
dence of travellers who went about without pot or 
kettle, bac: of rice or bottle of oil, led the way with 
his primitive lamp to our apaitment. We might have 
our choice of twenty. Haviug looked at the other 
nineteen, we came back to the first, reconciled to it 
by sheer force of comparison. Of its two windowa, 
one alone had a shutter that would fulfil its destiny* 
It contained neither chair, table, nor utensil of any 
description. Its floor had not been swept, nor ita 
walls whitewashed since the days of Timour the Tar- 
tar. " Kalo ! Kalo !'' (Greek for you vnll be very^ 
comfortable)^ cried our commissary, throwing dowu 
some old mats to spread our carpets upon. But 
the mats were alive with vermin, and, for sweep* 
ing the room, the dust would not have been laid 
till midnight. So we threw down our carpets up- 
on the fioor, and driving from our minds the too 
luxurious thoughts of clean straw, and a corner 
in a warm barn, sat down, by the glimmer of a 
flaring taper, to wait, with what patience we mightt 
for a chicken still breathing freely on his roost, and 
turn our backs as ingeniously as possible on a chilly 
December wind, that came in at the open window, as 
if it knew the caravanserai were free to all comers- 
There is but one circumstance to add to this faithful 
description^and it is one which, in the minds of ma- 
ny very worthy persons, would turn the scale in favor 
of the hotels of the east, with all their disadvantages 
— there was nothing to pay ! 

Ali Bey, in his travels, predicts the fall of the Otto- 
man empire from the neglected state of the khans ; 
this inattention to the public institutions of hospitali- 
ty, being a falling away from the leading Mussulman 
virtue. They never gave the traveller more than a 
shelter, however, in their best days ; and to enter a 
cold, unfurnished room, after a day*s hard travel, even 
if the floor were clean, and the windows would shuL 
is rather comfortless. Yet such is eastern travel, and 
the alternative is to take '* the sky for a great-coat,^ 
and find as soft a stone as possible for your pillow. 

We gathered around oiur|n2atP» which came in th4 t 
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nograw of time, and coiwisted cf a chicken, btwied 
ID a handsomely-abaped cone of rice and bntter, form- 
ing, with a large crater-like black bowl in which it 
fliood, the cloud of smoke issuing ftom its peak, and 
the lava of batter flowing down its sides, as pretty a 
aBniature Yeeufins, as yon would find in a modeller's 
window in the Toledo. Encouraging that ain in 
Christians, which they would not commit themselves, 
they brought us some wine of the coumiy, the sin of 
drinking which, one would think, was its own sufficient 
punishment. With each a wooden spoon, the imme- 
diate and only means of communication between the 
dish and the mouth, we soon solved the doubtfiil 
proUera of the depth of the crater, and then casting 
lota who should lie next the window to take off the 
edge of the December blast, we improved upon some 
hints taken from the fig-packers of Smyrna, and with 
an economy of exposed surface, whicn can only be 
learned by travel, disposed oureelves in a solid body to 
sleep. 

The tinkling of the camels' bells awoke me as the 
day was breaking, and my toilet being already made, 
1 apRing readily up and descended to the court of the 
earavaosenii. It was an eastern scene, and not an un- 
poeticai one. The patient and intelligent camels were 
kneeling in regular ranks to receive their loads, com- 
plaining in a voice almost human, as the driver flung 
the heavy bales upon the saddles too roughly, while 
the small donkey, no larger than a Newfoundland 
dog, leader of the long caravan, took his place at the 
bead of the gigantic file, pricking back his long ears 
as if he were counting bis spongy -footed followers, as 
they fell in behind him. Here and tbere knelt six or 
seven, with their unsightly humps still unburdened, 
eating with their peculiar deliberateness from small 
heaps of provender, and scattered over the adjacent 
fields, wandered separately the caravan of some indo- 
lent driver, browsing upon the shmba, and looking oc- 
casionally with intelligent expectation toward the 
khan, for the appearance of their tardy master. Over 
all rose the mingled music of the small bells, with 
which their gay-covered harness was profusely cover- 
ed, varied by the heavy beat of the larger ones borne 
at the necks of the leading and last camels of the file, 
while the retreating sounds of the caravans already on 
tfieir march, came in with the softer tones which com- 
pleted its sweetness. 

In a short time my companions joined me, and we 
Started for a walk in the town. The necessity of at- 
tending the daylight prayers, makes nil Mussulnians 
early risers, and we found the streets already crowded, 
and the merchants and artificers as busy as at noon. 
Taming a corner to get out of the way of a row of 
butchers, who were slaughtering sheep revoltingly in 
from of their stalls, we met two old Turks coming 
from the mosque, one of whom, with the familiarity 
of manners which characterizes the nation, took from 
my hand a stout English riding- whip which 1 carried, 
and began to exercise it on the bag-like trousers of 
his friend. After amusing himself a while in this 
manner, he returned the whip, and, patting me con- 
descendingly on the cheek, gave me hcfofii^s from hrs 
▼oluminous pocket, and walked on. Considering that 
I stand six feet in my stockings, an unwieldy size, you 
may say, for a pet, this freak of the old magnestan 
would seem rather extraordinary. Yet it illustrates 
the Turkish manners, which, as I have often h^d oc- 
casion to notice, are a sinj^ular mixture of profound 
gravity and the most childish simplicity. 

We found a few ^ne old marble columns in the 

Eorches of the mosques, but one Turkish town is just 
ke another, and after an hour or two of wandering 
about among the wooden houses and narrow streets, 
we returned to the khan, and, with a cup of coffee, 
mounted and resumed our journey. 
I havt novtr geen a finar plain than that of Magne- 



sia. With an even breadth of seven or eight miles, 
its length can not be less than fifty or sixty, and 
throughout its whole extent it is one unbroken pictore 
of fertile field and meadow, shut in by hoo lofty ranges 
of mountains, and watered by the full and winding 
Hermtis. Without fence, and almost without human 
habitation, it is a noble expanse to the eye, posaetsing 
all the untrammelled beauty of a wiMernesa without 
ita detracting rnutility. It is literally ** clothed wiih 
flocks." As we rode on under the eastern brow of 
Mount Sypilus, and struck out more into the open 
plain, as far as we could distinguish by the eye, spread 
the snowy sheep in hundreds, at merely separating 
distances,' checkered here and there by a herd of the tall 
jet-black goats of the east, walking onward in slow 
and sober procession, with the solemn state of a fu- 
neral. The road was lined with camels, coming into 
Smyrna by this grand highway of nature, and bring- 
ing all the varied produce of Asia Minor to barter in 
its busy mart. We must have passed a thousand in 
our day's journey. 



LETTER CVII. 

TBB ETE or THE CAHEL — ^ROCXT SEFtrLCHBES— TIE- 
TUE OF AN OLD PASBPORTt BACKED BT nfrVBENCB 
— TEHFLE OF CTBELE — ^PALACR OF CR<B8U8~AN- 
CIENT CHtTRGR OF SAROU — ^EETVKN TO SltTRNA. 

Uif 81GRTLT as the camel is, whh its long snaky 
neck, its frightful hump, and its avirkward legs and ac- 
tion, it wins much upon your kindness with a little 
acquaintance. Its eye is exceedingly fine. There is 
a lustrous, suffused softness in the large hasel orb that 
is the rarest beauty in a human eye, and so remarka- 
ble is this feature in the camel, that I wonder it has 
never fallen into use as a poetical simile. They do 
not shun the gaze of man like other animals, and I 
pleased myself often when the suridjee slackened his 
pace, with riding close to some returning caravan, and 
exchanging steady looks in passing with the slow-pa- 
ced camels. It was like meeting the eye of a kind old 
man. 

The face of Mount Sypilus, in its whole extent, is 
excavated into sepulchres. They are mostly ancient, 
and form a very singular feature in the scenery. A 
range of precipices, varying from one to three hundred 
feet in heigiit, is perforated for twenty miles with these 
airy depositories for the dead, many of them a hun- 
dred feet from the plain. Occasionally they are ex- 
tended to considerable caves, hewn with great labor in 
the rock, and probably from their numerous niches, 
intended as family sepulchres. They are now the 
convenient eyries of great numbers of eagles, which 
circle continually around the summits, and poise 
themselves on the wing along the sides of these lone- 
ly mountains, in undisturbed security. 

We arrived eariy in the afternoon at Casabar, a 
pretty town at the foot of Mount Tmolus. Having 
eaten a melon, the only thing for which the place is 
famous, we proposed to go on to Achmet-lee, some 
three hours farther. The suridjee, however, whose 
horses were hired by the day, had made up his mind 
to sleep at Casabar, and so we were at issue. Our 
stock of Turkish was soon exhausted, and the hajii 
was coolly unbuckling the girths of the baggage- 
horse without condescending even to answer our ap- 
7>eal with a look. The muasulman idlers of the cafi 
opposite, took their pipes from their months and 
smiled. The gay cafijee went about his arrangements 
for our accommodation, quite certain that we wer« 
there for the night. I had given up the point myset^ 
when one of my oompaaionei with a look of the ofi^ 
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confident triumph, walked tip to the svridjee^ and tap- 
ping him on the shoolder, held before his eyes a paper 
with the seal of the pacha of Smyrna in broad char- 
acters at the top. After the astonished Turk had 
looked at it for a moment, he commenced in good 
round English, and poured upon him a volume of in- 
coherent rhapsody* slapping the paper violently with 
his hand and pointing to the road. The effect was in- 
stantaneous. The girth was hastily rebuckled, and 
the frightened suridjee put his hand to his head in to- 
ken of submission, mounted in the greatest hurry and 
rode out of t^e court of the caravanserai. The cafi" 
jee made his salaam, and the spectators wished us re- 
spectfully a good journey. The magic paper was an 
old passport, and our friend had calculated securely on 
the natural dread of the incomprehensible, quite sure 
that there was not more than one man in the village 
that could read, and none short of Smyrna who could 
understand his English. 

The plain between Casabarand Achmet-lee, is quite 
a realization of poetry. It is twelve miles of soil, 
bright green-sward, broken only with clumps of luxu- 
riant oleanders, an occasional cluster of the ** black 
tents of Kedar" with their flocks about them, and here 
and there a loose and grazing camel indolently lifting 
his broarl foot from the grass as if he felt the coolness 
and verdure to its spongy core. One's heart seems 
to stay behind as he rides onward through such 
places. 

The village of Achmet-lee consists of a coffee- 
house with a single room. We arrived about sunset, 
and found the fireplace surrounded by six or seven 
Turks squatted on their hams, travellers like oursehres, 
who had arrived before us. There was fortunately a 
second fireplace, which was soon blazing with fagots 
of fir and oleander, and with a pilaw between us, we 
crooked our tired legs under us on the earthen floor, 
and made oorselves as comfortable as a total absence 
of every comfort would permit. The mingled smoke 
of tobacco and the chimney drove me out of doors as 
soon as our greasy meal was finished, and the con- 
trast was enough to mnke one in love with nature. 
The moon was quite full, and pouring her light down 
through the transparent and dazzling sky of the east 
with indescribable splendor. The fires of twenty or 
thirty caravans were blazing in the fields around, and 
the low cries of the caineb and the hum of voices 
from the various groups, were mingled with the sound 
of a stream that came noisily down its rocky chan- 
nel from the nearest spur of Mount Tmolus. I walk* 
ed up and down the narrow camel-path till midnight ; 
and if the kingly spirits of ancient Lydia did not keep 
me company in the neighborhood of their giant graves, 
it was perhaps because the feet that trod down their 
ashes came firom a world of which Crcesus and Abyat- 
tis never heard. 

The sin of late rising is seldom charfi:eable upon an 
earthen bed, and we were in the saddle by sunrise, 
breathinor an air that, afler our smoky cabin, was like 
a spice-wind from Arabia. Winding round the base 
of the chain of mountains which we had followed for 
twenty or thirty miles, we ascended a little, afler a 
brisk trot of two or three hours, and came in sight of 
the citadel of ancient Sardis, perched like an eaglets 
neit on the summit of a slender rock. A natural ter- 
race, perhaps a hundred feet above the plain, expand- 
ed from the base of the hill, and this was the com- 
m-^nding site of tlie capital of Lydia. Dividing us 
from it ran the classic and ** golden-sanded" Pactolus, 
descendincr from the mountains in a small, narrow val- 
ley, covered with a verdure so fresh, that it requires 
some power of fancy to realize that a crowded empire 
ever swarmed on its borders. Crossing the small, 
bright Rtream, we rode along the other bank, winding 
op its Jiscending curve, and dismounted at the ruins 
of the temple of Cybele, a heap of gigantic frag- 



ments strewn confusedly over the earth, with- two' nrnt 
jestic colvmns rising lone and beautifol into the air. 

A Dutch artist, who was of our party, spread hm 
drawkig-board and pencils upon one ot the fallen 
Ionic capitals, the suridiee tied his horses' heads t»« 
gethar, and laid himself at his length upon the grass, 
and the rest of us ascended the long steep hill to the 
citadeL With some loss of breath, and a battle with 
the dogs of a gipsy eoeampment, hidden so as almost 
to be invisible among the shrubbery of the hill-side^ 
we stood at last upon a peak, crested with one totter- 
ing remnant of a wall, the remains of a castle whose 
foundations have crumbled beneath it. It looks as if 
the next rain must send the whole mass into the valley. 

It puzzled mv unmilitary brain to conceive how 
Alexander and his Macedonians climbed these airy 
precipices, if taking the citadel was a part of his con- 
quest of Lydia. The fortifications in the rear have a 
sheer descent from their solid walls of two or three 
hundred perpendicular feet, with scarce a vine cling- 
fng by the way. I left my companions discussing the 
question, and walked to the other edge of the hill, 
overlooking the immense plains below. The tumuli 
which mark the sepulchres of the kings of Lydia, rose 
like small hills on the opposite and distant bank of the 
Hermus. The brosd fields, which were once the 
** wealth of Croesus," lay still fertile and green along 
the banks of their historic river. Thyatira and Phila- 
delphia were almost within reach of my eye, and I 
stood upon Sardis — in the midst of the sites of the 
Seven Churches. Below lay the path of the myriad 
armies of Persia, on their march to Greece ; here 
Alexander pitched his tents after the battle of Grant- 
cus, wiling away the winter in the hip of captive 
Lydia : and over the small ruin just discernible on the 
southern bank of the Pactolus, " the angel of the 
church of Sardis" brooded with his protecting wings 
till the few who had **not defiled their garments," were 
called to ** Walk in white," in the promised reward of 
the apocalypse. 

We descended again to the temple of Cybele, and 
mounting our horses, rode down to the palace of 
CrcBsus. Parts of the outer walls, the bases of the 
portico, and the marble steps of an inner court, are all 
that remain of the splendor that Solon was called upon 
in vain to admire. With the permission of six or 
seven storks, whose coarse nests were built upon the 
highest points of the ruins, we selected the broadest 
of the marble blocks, lying in the deserted area, and 
spreading our traveller's breakfast upon it, forgot even 
the kingly builder in our well-earned appetites. 

There are three pdrallel walls remaining of the an- 
cient church of Sardis. They stand on a gentle slope, 
just above the edge of the Pactolus, and might easily 
be rebuilt into a small chapel, with only the materials 
within them. There are many other ruins on the site 
of the city, but none designated by a name. We loi- 
tered about, collecting relics, and indulging our fan- 
cies, till the suridjee reminded us of the day's journey 
before us, and with a drink from the Pactolus, and a 
farewell look at the beautiful Ionic columns standing 
on its lonely bank, we put spurs to our horses and gal- 
loped once more down into the valley. 

Our Turkish saddles grew softer on the third day's 
journey, and we travelled more at ease. I found the 
freedom and solitude of the wide and unfenced coun- 
try growing at every mile more upon my liking. The 
heart expands as one gives his horse the rein and gal- 
lops over these wild paths without toll-gate or obsta- 
cle. I can easily understand the feeling of Ali Bey 
on his return to Europe from the east. 

Our fourth day's journey lay through the valle^ be- 
tween Tmolus and Semertng— the fairest portion of 
the dominion of Tiraour the'Tartar. How graceful- 
ly shaped were those slopes to the mountains ! How 
bright the rivers .' How green the banks! How like 
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a sew created and still unpeopled world it aeemed, 
with erery tree and flower and fruit the perfect model 
of its kind ! 

Leaving the secluded villaf^e of Nymphi nested in 
the mountains on our left, as we approached the end 
of our circuitous journey, we entered early in the af- 
ternoon the long plains of Hadjilar, and with tired 
horses and (malgrS romance) and an agreeable antici- 
pation of Christian beds and supper, we dismounted 
in Smyrna at sunset. 



LETTER CVin. 

nmiMA-— CHABII8 OF ITS 80CIETT — HOSFrTALITT OF 
FORBION RESIDENTS — THE UARHVA — THE CASINO — 
A NARROW ESCAPE FROM THE PLAGUE — ^DEPARTURE 
OF THE FRIGATE — HIGH CHARACTER OF THE AMER- 
ICAN NAVT— A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT AND GRATI- 
TUDE — THE FAREWELL. 

What can I say of Smyrna? Its mosques and 
bazars scarce deserve description after those of Con- 
stantinople. It has neither pictures, scenery, nor any 
peculiarities of costume or manners. There are no 
** lions'* here. It is only one of the most agreeable 
places in the world, exactljr the sort of thing, that 
(without compelling private individuals to sit for their 
portraits),* is the least describable. Of the fortnight 
of constant pleasure that I have passed here, I do not 
well know how I can eke out half a page that would 
amuse you. 

The society of Smyrna has some advantages over 
that of any other city I have seen. It is composed 
entirely of the families of merchants, who. separated 
from the Turkish inhabitants, occupy a distinct quar- 
ter of the town, are responsible only to their consuls, 
and having no nobility above, and none but dependants 
below them, live in a state of cordial republican equal- 
ity that is not found even in America. They are of 
all nations, and the principal languages of Europe are 
spoken by everybody. Hospitality is carried to an 
extent more like the golden age than these ** days of 
iron ;" and, as a necessary result of the free mixture 
of languages and feelings, there is a degree of infor- 
mation and liberality of sentiment among them, uni- 
ted to a free and joyous tone of manners and habits of 
living, that is quite extraordinary in men of their care- 
fraught profession. Oar own country, I am proud to 
say, is most honorably represented. There is no trav- 
eller to the east, of any nation, who does not carry 
away with him from Smyrna, grateful recollections of 
one at least whose hospitality is as open as his gate. 
This living over warehouses of opium, I am inclined 
to think, is healthy for the heart. 

After having seen the packing of figs, wondered at 
the enormous burdens carried bv the porters, ridden 
to Bougiar and the castle on the hill, and admired the 
caravan of the Bey-Oglou, whose camels are the 
handsomest that come into Smyrna, one has nothing 
to do but dine, dance, and walk on the Marina. The 
last is a circumstance the traveller does well not to 
miss. A long street extends along the bay, lined with 

* A comteous old traTeOer, of the last century, whose book 
I have somewhere fallen in with, indulges his recollections 
of Hmyrna with less scruples. " Mrs. B.," he says, " who 
has travelled a great deal, is mistress of both French and 
Italian. The Misses W. are all amiable young ladies. A 
Miss A., whose name is expressive of the passion she inspires, 
without being beautiful, possesses a je ne acais quoi^ which 
fascinates more than beauty itself. Not to love her, one 
mntt nerer have seen her. And who would not be captivated 
by the viyacity of Miss B.?" How charming thus to go 
abont the world, describing the fairest of its wonders, instead 
• of stupid moantatais and rivers ! 



the houses of the rich merchants of the town, and for 
the two hours before sunset, every family is to be seen 
sitting outside its door upon the public pavement, 
while beaux and belles stroll up and down in all the 
gay ety of perpetual holyday. They are the most out- 
of-doors people, the Smyrniotes, that I have ever seen. 
And one reason perhaps is, that they have a beauty 
which has nothing to fear from the daylight. Tbe 
rich, classic, glowing faces of the Greeks, the paler 
and livelier French, the serious and impassioned Ital- 
ian, the blooming English, and the shrinking and fra- 
gile American, mingle together in this concourse of 
icrace and elegance like the varied flowers in the gar- 
den. I would match Smyrna against the world for 
beauty. And then such sociability, such primitive 
cordiality of manners as you find among them ! It is 
quite a Utopia. You would think that little republic 
of merchants, separate from the Christian world on a 
heathen shore, had commenced de novo, from Eden^ 
ignorant as yet of jealousy, envv, suspicion, and 
the other ingredients with which the old world min- 
gles up its refinements. It is a very pleasant place, 
Smyrna ! 

The stranger, on his arrival, is immediately introdu- 
ced to the Conno— a lari^e palace, supported by the 
subscription of the residents, containing a reading- 
room, furnished with all the gazettes and reviews of 
Europe, a ball-room frequently used, a co/Tee-room 
whence the delicious mocha is brought to you wh«>n- 
ever you enter, billiard -tables, card-rooms, etc., etc. 
The merchants are all members, and any member can 
introduce a stranger, and give him all the privileges 
of the place during his stay in the city. It is a cour- 
tesy that is not a little drawn upon. English, French, 
and American shipe-of-war are almost always in tbe 
port, and tlie ofllcers are privileged guests. Every 
traveller to the east passes by Smyrna, and there are 
alwavs numbers at the Casino. In fact, the hospitali- 
ty of this kindest of cities, has not the usual demerit 
of being rarely called upon. It seems to have grown 
with the demand for iL 



Idling away the time Yery agreeably at Smyrna, 
waiting for a vessel to go^I care not where. I bare 
ofiered myself as a passenger in the first ship that 
sails. I rather lean toward Palestine and Egypt, but 
there are no vessels for Jaffa or Alexandria. A brig, 
crowded with hajjis to Jerusalem, sailed on the first 
day of my arrival at Smyrna, and I was on the point 
of a hasty embarkation, when my good angel, in the 
shape of a sudden caprice, sent ine off to Sanlis. The 
plague broke out on board immediately on leaving tbe 
port, and nearly the whole ship*s company perished at 
sea! 

There are plenty of vessels bound to Trieste and 
the United States, but there would be nothing new to 
me in Illyria and Lombardy ; and much as I love m^ 
country, I am more enamored for the present of my 
" sandal-shoon.** Besides, I have a yearning to the 
south, and the cold »* Bora" of that bellows-like Adri- 
atic, and the cutting winter winds of my native shore, 
chill me even in the thought. Meantime I breathe an 
air borrowed by December of May, and sit with my 
windows open, warming myself in a broad beam of 
the soft sun of Asia. With such ** appliances," even 
suspense is agreeable. 

The commodore sailed this morning for his winter 
quarters in Minorca. I watched the ship's prepara- 
tions for departure from the balcony of the hotel, with 
a heavy heart. Her sails dropped from the yards, her 
head turned slowly outward as the anchor brought 
away, and with a light breeze in her topsails the gal- 
lant frigate moved majestically down the harbor, 9Dt\ 
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Id an hoar was a speck on the horizon. She had 
been my home for more than six months. I had seen 
from her deck, and visited in her boats some of the 
fairest portions of the world. She had borne me to 
Cicily, to Illyria, to the Isles and shores of Greece, to 
Marmora and the Bosphorus, and the thousand lovely 
pictures with which that long summer voyage had 
stored my memory, and the thousand adventures and 
still more onmerous kindnesses and courtesies, linked 
with these interesting scenes, crowded on my mind as 
the noble ship receded from my eye, with an emotion 
that I could not repress. 

There is a ** pomp and circumstance" about a man- 
of-war, which is exceedingly fascinatinjer. Her impo- 
sing structure and appearance, the manly and deferen- 
tial etiquette, the warlike appointment and impressive 
order upon her decks, the ready and gallantly manned 
boat, the stirring music of the band, and the honor 
and attention with which her officers are received in 
every port, conspire in keeping awake an excitement, 
a kmd of chivalrous elation, which, it seems to me, 
would almost make a hero of a man of straw. From 
the hoarse ** seven bells, sir !** with which you are 
turned out of your hammock in the morning, to the 
blast of the bugle and the report of the evening 
gun, it is one succession of elevating sights and 
sounds, without any of that approach to the ridicu- 
lous which accompanies the sublime or the impres- 
sive on shore. 

From the comparisons I have made between our 
own and the ships-of-war of other nations, I think we 
may well be, proud of our navy. I had learned in Eu- 
rope, long before joining the "United States," that 
the respect we exact from foreigners is paid more to 
Americans afloat, than to a continent they think as far 
off at least as the moon, They see our men-of-war, 
and they know very well what they have done, and 
from the ■ appearance and character of our ofldcerB, 
what they might do again—and there is a tangibility 
in the deductions from knowledge and eyesight, which 
beats books and statistics. I have heard Englishmen 
deny, one by one, every claim we have to political and 
moral superiority ; but J have found no one illiberal 
enough to refuse a compliment, and a handsome one, 
to Yankee ships^ 

I consider myself, I repeat, particularly fortunate to 
have made a crui/se on board an American frigate. 
It is a chapter of observation in itself, which is worth 
much to any one. But, in addition to this, it was my 
good fortune to have happened upon a cruise directed 
by a mind full of taste and desire for knowledge, and 
a cruise which had for its principal objects improve- 
ment and information. Commodore Patterson knew 
the ground well, and was familiar with the history and 
localities of the interesting countries visited by the 
ship, and every possible facility and encouragement 
was given by him to all to whom the subjects and pla- 
ces were new. An enlightened and enterprising trav- 
eller himself, he was the best of advisers and the best 
and kindest of guides. I take pleasure in recording 
almost unlimited obligations to him. 

And so, to the gallant ship — ^to the " warlike world 
within"^to the decks T have so often promenaded, and 
the moonlight watches I have so ol\en shared — to the 
groups of manly faces I have learned to know so well 
— to the drum-beat and the bugle-call, and the stir- 
ring music of the band — to the hammock in which I 
swung and slept so soundly, and last and nearest my 
heart, to the gay and hospitable mess with whom for 
six happy months I have been a guest and a friend, 
whose feelings I have learned but to honor my country 
more, and whose society has become to me even a 
painful want — to all this catalogue of happiness, I am 
bidding a heavy-hearted farewell. Luck and Heaven^s 
blessing to ship and company ! 



LETTER CIX. 

RETURN TO ITALY— -BOLOeNA-~'MALIBRAir—>PARVA-- 
NIGHTINGALES OF LOVBARDT^PIACBNZA— "ADSTRI* 
AN80LDIERS— THE SI MPLON— MILAN— RE8BMBLANCB 
TO PARIS-^TBE CATHEDRAL— ODERCINO'S HAGARr— 
MILANESE COFFEE. 

MiLAN.^My fifth journey over the Apenninea-^ull ' 
of course. On the second evening we were at Bo* 
logna. The long colonnades pleased me less than be- 
fore, with their crowds of foreign officers and ill- 
dressed inhabitants, and a placard for the opera, 
announcing Malibran^s last night, relieved us of the 
prospect of a long evening of weariness. The divine 
music of La Norma and a crowded and brilliant au- 
dience, enthusiastic in their applause, seemed to ia* 
spire this still incomparable creature even beyond her 
wont. She sang with a fulness, an abandonment, a 
passionate energy and sweetness that seemed to come 
from a soul rapt and possessed beyond control, with 
the melody it had undertaken. They were never done 
calling her on the stage after the curtain had fallen. 
After six reappearances, she came out once more to 
the footlights, and murmuring something inaudible 
from her lips that showed strong agitation, she pressed 
her hands together, bowed till her long hair, falling 
over her shoulders, nearly touched her feet, and re- 
tired in tears. She is t(e siren of Europe for me! 

I was happy to have no more to do with the Duke 
of Modena, than to eat a dinner in his capital. We 
did ** not forget the picture,*' but my inquiries for it 
were as fruitless as before. I wonder whether the au- 
thor of the Pleasures of Memory has the pleasure of 
remembering having seen the picture himself ! " Tag- 
8oni*s bucket which is not the true one," is still shown 
in the tower, and the keeper will kiss the cross upon 
his fincers, that Samuel Rogers has written a false line. 

At Parma we ate parmesan and saw the Correggio. 
The angel who holds the book up to the infant Sa- 
vior, the female laying her cheek to his feet, the 
countenance of the holy child himeelf, are creations 
that seem apart from all else in the schools of paint- 
ing. They are like a group, not from life, but from 
heaven. They are superhuman, and, unlike other 
pictures of beauty which stir the heart as if they re- 
sembled something one had loved or might have loved, 
these mount into the fancy like things transcendioc 
sympathy, and only within reach of an intellectusQ 
and elevated wonder. This is the picture that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence returned six times in one day to 
see. It is the only thing I saw to admire in the dutchy 
of Maria Louisa. An Austrian regiment marched in- 
to the town as we left it, and an Italian at the gate told 
us that the dutchess had disbanded her last troops of 
the country, and supplied their place with these yel- 
low and black Croats and Illyrians. Italy is Austria 
now to the foot of the Apennine^if not to the top 
of Radicofani. 

Lombardy is full of nightingales. They mng by 
day, however (as not specified in poetry). They are 
up quite as early as the lark, and tlte green hedges are 
alive with their gurgling and changeful music till 
twilight. Nothing can exceed the fertility of these 
endless plains. They are four or five hundred miles 
of uninterrupted garden. The same eternal level 
road, the same rows of elms and poplars on either side, 
the same long, slimy canals, the same square, vine- 
laced, perfectly green pastures and cornfields, the same 
shaped houses, the same-voiced beggars with the same 
sing-song whine, and the same villanous Attstrians 
poring over your passports and asking to be paid for 
it, from the Alps to the Apennines. It is wearisome, 
spite of green leaves and nightingales. A bare ro^ 
or a good brigand-looking monntun would so refresh 
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At Piacenza, one of those admirable Oerman bands 
was playing in the public square, while a small corps 
•f picked men were manoBUvred. Even an Italian, I 
•boiild think, though he knew and felt it was the mu- 
sic of his oppressors, might hare been pleased to lis- 
ten. And pleased they seemed to be— -for there were 
hundreds of dark-haired and well-made men, with 
faces and forms for heroes, standing and keeping time 
to the well-played instruments, as peacefully as if 
there were no such thing as liberty, and no meaning 
in the foreign uniforms crowding them from their own 
pavement. And there were the women of Piacenza, 
sodding from the balconies to the white mustaches 
and padded coats strutting below, and you would nev- 
er dream Italy thought herself wronged, watching the 
exchange of courtesies between her dark-eyed daugh- 
ters and these fair-haired coxcombs. 

We crossed the Po, and entered Austria's nominal 
dominions. They rummaged our baggage as if they 
smelt republicanism somewhere, and al^er showing 
a strong disposition to retain a volume of very bad 
poetry as suspicious, and detaining us two long hours, 
they had the modesty to ask to be paid for letting us 
off lightly. When we declined it, the c^ threatened 
us a precious searching '* the next time,** How wil- 
lingly 1 would submit to the annoyance to have that 
next time assured to me ! Every step I take toward 
the bounds of Italy, polls so upon my heart ! 

As most travellers come into Italy over the Siroplon, 
Milan makes generally the first enthusiastic chapter 
in their books. I have reversed the order myself, and 
have a better right to praise it from comparison. For 
exterior, there is certainly no city in Italy comparable 
to it. The streets are broad and noble, the buildings 
magnificent, the pavement quite the best in Europe, 
and the M ilanese (all of whom I presume I have seen, 
for it is Sunday, and the streets swarm with them), are 
better dressed, and look ^* better to do in the world" 
than the Tuscans, who are gayer and more Italian, 
and the Romans, who are graver and vastly handsom- 
er. Milan is quite like Paris. The showy and mir- 
ror-lined cajesj the elegant shops, the variety of strange 
people and costumes, and a new gallery lately opened 
in imitation of the glass-roofed passages of the French 
capital, make one dmost feel tnat the next turn will 
bring hira upon the Boulevards. 

The famous cathedral, nearly completed by Na|)o- 
leon, is a sort of Aladdin creation, quite too delicate 
and beautiful for the open air. The filmly traceries 
of gothic fretwork, the needle-like minarets, the hun- 
dreds of beautiful statues with which it is studded, the 
intricate, graceful, and bewildering architecture of ev- 
ery window and turret, and the frost-like frailness and 
delicacy of the whole mass, make an effect altogether 
upon toe eye that must stand high on the list of new 
sensations. It is a vast structure withal, but a mid- 
dling easterly breeze, one would think in looking at it, 
would lift it from its base and bear it over the Atlan- 
tic like the meshes of a cobweb. Neither interior nor 
exterior impresses you with the feeling of awe com- 
mon to other large churches. The sun struggles 
through the immense windows of painted glass stain- 
ing every pillar and carved cornice with the richest 
hues, and wherever the eye wanderft it grows giddy 
with the wtldemess of architecture. The people on 
their knees are like paintings in the strooi; artificial 
light, the checkered pavement seems trembling with 
a quiverinr radiance, the altar is far and indistinct, and 
the lamps burning over the tomb of Saint Carlo, shine 
out from the centre like gems glistening in the midst 
of some enchanted hall. This reads very like rhap- 
sody, but it is the way the place impressed me. It is 
like a great dream. Its excessive beauty scarce seems 
constant while the eye rests upon it. 

The Brera is a noble palace, occupied by the pub- 
lic galleries of statuary and painting. I felt on leav- 



ing Florence that I could givo pictures a vety long 
holyday. To live on them, as one dues in Italy, is 
like dining from mom till night. The famous Guer- 
cino, is at Milan, however, the " Hagar," which By- 
ron talks of so enthusiastically, and I once more sur- 
rendered myself to a cicerone. The picture catches 
your eye on your first entrance. There is that har- 
mony and effect in the color that niark a masterpiece, 
even in a passing glance. Abraham stands in the cen- 
tre of the group, a fine, prophet-like, ** green old 
man,*' with a mild decision in his eve, from which 
there is evidently no appeal. Sarah has turned her 
back, and you can just read in the half- profile glance 
of her face, that there is a little pity mingled in her 
hard-hearted approval of her rivaFs banishment. But 
Hagai^-who can describe the world of meaning in 
her face ? The closed lips have in them a calm in- 
credulousness, contradicted with wonderful nature in 
the flushed and troubled forehead, and the eyes red 
with long weeping. The gourd of water is hung over 
her shoulder, her hand is turning her sorrowful boy 
from the door, and she has looked back once more, 
with a large tear coursing down her cheek, to read in 
the face of her master if she is indeed driven forth 
for ever. It is the instant before pride and despair close 
over her heart. You see in the picture that the next 
moment is the crisis of her life. Her gaze is strain- 
ing upon the old man's lips, and you wait breathlessly 
to see her draw up her bending form, and depart in 
proud sorrow for the wilderness. It is a piece of pow- 
erful and passionate poetry. It affects you like noth- 
ing but a reality. The eyes get warm, and the heart 
beats quick, and as you walk away you feel as if a 
load of oppressive sympathy was lifting from your 
heart. 

I have seen little else in Milan, except Austrian sol- 
diera, of whom there are fifteen thousand in this sin- 
gle capital! The government has issued an order 
to officers not on duty, to appear in citizen's dress, it 
is supposed to diminish the appearance of so much 
military preparation. For the rest, they make a kind 
of coffee here, by boiling it with cream, which is bet- 
ter thair anything of the kind either in Paris or Con- 
stantinople ; and the Milanese are, for slaves, the 
most civil people I have seen, afler the Florentines. 
There is little English society here; I know not why, 
except that the Italians are rich enough to be exclu- 
sive and make their houses difficult of access to stran- 
ge«. 



LETTER ex. 

▲ MELANCHOLY PROCESSION — LAGO BIAOGIORE — ISOLA 
BELLA — THE SINFLON — MEETING A FELLOW-COITN- 
TRYMAN — THE VAJ.LEY OF THE RHONE. 

In going out of the gates of Milan, we met a cart 
full of peasants, tied together and guarded by gens 
d''armes^ the fifth sight of the kind that has crossed us 
since we passed the Austrian border. The poor fel- 
lows looked very innocent and very sorry. The ex- 
tent of their offences probably might be the want of a 
passport, and a desire to step over the limits of his 
majesty's possessions. A train of beautiful horses, 
led by soldiers along the ramparts, the property of the 
Austrian officers, were in melancholy contrast to their 
sad faces. 

The clear snowy Alps soon came in sight, and their 
cold beauty refreshed us in the midst of a heat that 
prostrated every nerve in the system. It is only the 
first of May, and they are mowing the grass every- 
where on the road, the trees are in their fullest leaf, 
the frogs and nightingales singing each other down, 
and the grasshopper would be a bunlen. Toward night 
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we crossed the Sardinian frontier, and in an hour were 
aet down at an aaberge on the bank of Lake MaKffi- 
ore, in the little town of Arena. The mountains on 
the other side of the broad and niirror-like water, are 
speckled with ruined castles, here and there a boat is 
leaving iu long line of ripples behind in its course, 
the cattle are loitering home, the peasants ait on the 
benches before their doors, and all the lovely circum- 
stances of a rural summer*8 sunset are about us, in 
one of the very loreliest spots in nature. A very old 
Florence friend is my companion, and what with mu- 
tual reminiscences of sunny Tuscany, and the deep- 
est love in common for the sky over our heads, and 
the green land around us, we are noting down "red 
days" in our calendar of travel. 

^Ve walked from Arona by sunrise, four or five miles 
along the borders of Lake Maggiore. The kind- 
hearted peasants on their way to the market raised their 
hats to us in passing, and I was happy that the greet- 
ing was still •• bwm giomo,^^ Those dark-lined moun- 
tains before us were to separate me too soon from the 
mellow accents in which it was spoken. As yet, how- 
ever, it was all Italian-^the ultra-marine sky, the clear, 
half-purpled hills, the inspiring air — we lelt in every 
pulse that it was still Italy. 

We were at Ba?eno at an early hour, and took a 
boat for laola Bella. It looks like a gentleman's villa 
afloat. A boy would tlirow a stone entirely over it in 
any direction. It strikes you like a kind of toy as you 
look at it from a distance, and getting nearer, the illu- 
sion scarcely dissipates — for, from the water's edge, 
the orange-laden terraces are piled one above another 
like a pyramidal fruit-basket, the villa itself peers 
above like a sugar castle, and it scarce seems real 
enough to land upon. We pulled round to the north- 
ern side, and disembarked at a broad stone staircase, 
where a cicerone, with a look of suppressed wisdom, 
common to his vocation, met us with the offer of his 
services. 

The entrance-hall was hung with old armor, and a 
mnsnificent suite of apartments above, opening on all 
sides upon the lake, was lined thickly with pictures. 
Done of them remarkable except one or two land- 
scapes by the savage Tempesta. Travellers going the 
other way would probably admire the collection more 
than we. We were glad to be handed over by our 
prn^maticnl custode to a pretty cootadino, who an- 
nounced herself as the gardener*s daughter, and gave 
us each a bunch of roses. It was a prof>er com- 
mencement to an acquaintance upon Isola Bella. She 
led the way to the water's edge, where, in the foun- 
dations of the palace, a suite of eight or ten spacious 
rooms is constructed a la jB^otte — with a pavement laid 
of small stones of different colors, walls and roof of 
fantastically set shells and pebbles, and statues that 
seem to have reason in their nudity. The only lifi:ht 
came in at the long doors openim^ down to the lake, 
and the deep leather sofas, and dark cool atmosphere, 
with the light break of the waves outside, and the long 
views away toward Isola Madra, and the far-off oppo- 
site shore, composed altogether a most seductive spot 
for an indolent humor and a summer's day. I shall 
keep it as a cool recollection till sultry summers 
trouble me no more. 

But the garden was the prettiest' place. The lake 
is lovely enough any way ; but to look at it through 
perspectives of orange alleys, and have the blue 
mountains broken by stray branches of tulip-trees, 
clamp-^ of crim-'on rhododendron, and clusters of cit- 
ron, yellower than s:old ; to sit on a garden-seat in the 
shade of a thousand roses, with sweet-scented shrubs 
and verbenums, and a mixture of novel and delicious 
perfumes emhalminsr the air about you, and gaze up 
at snowy Alps and shnrp precinices, and down npon a 
broa'l smooth mirror in which the islands lie like 
clouds, and over which the boats are silently creeping 



with their white sails, like birds asleep io the sky-* 
why (not to disp-arage nature), it seems to my |:ooLr 
judgment, that these artificial appliances are an im- 
provement even to Lago Magsiore. 

On one side, without the villa walls, are two or three 
small houses, one of which is occupied as a hotel; 
and here, if I had a friend with matrimony in his eye» 
would I strongly recommend lodgings for the honey* 
moon. A prettier cage for a pair of billing doves no 
poet would conceive yon. 

We got on to Dome d*Ossola to sleep, saying many 
an oft-said thing about the entrance to the valieys of 
the Alps. They seem common when spoken of, these 
romantic places, but they are not the less new in t];ie 
glow of a first impression. 

We were a little io start of the sun this morning, 
and commenced the ascent of the Simplon by a gray 
summer's dawn, before which the last bright star had 
not yet faded. From Domo d^Ossola we rose direct- 
ly into the mountains, and soon wound into the wildest 
glens by a road which was flung along precipices and 
over chasms and waterfalls like a waving riband. The 
horses went on at a round trot, and so skilfully are the 
difficulties of the ascent surmounted, that we could 
not believe we had passed the spot that from below 
hung above us so appallingly. The route follows the 
foaming river Vedro, which frets and plunges along at 
its side or beneath its hanging bridges, with the im- 
petuosity of a mountain torrent, where the stream is 
swollen at every short distance with pretty waterfalls, 
messengers from the melting snows on the summits. 
There was one, a w^ter-slide rather than a fail, which 
I stopped long to admire. It came from near the peak 
of the mountain, leaping at first from a green clump 
of firs, and descending a smooth inclined plane, of 
perhaps two hundred feet. The effect was like dra- 
pery of the most delicate lace, dropping into festoons 
from the hand. The slight waves overtook each other 
and mingled and separated, always preseiving their el- 
liptical and foaming curves, till, in a smooth scoop 
near the bottom, they gathered into a snowy mass, 
and leaped into the vedro in the shape of a twisted 
shell. If wishing could have witched it into Mr. 
Cole's sketch book, he would have a new variety of 
water for his next composition. 

After seven hours' driving, which scarce seemed as- 
cending but for the snow and ice and the clear air it 
brought us into, we stopped to breakfast at the village 
of Simplon, ** three thousand, two hundred and six- 
teen feet above the sea level." Here we first realized 
that we had led Italy. The landlady spoke French 
and the postillions German ! My sentiment has 
grown threadbare with travel, but I don't mind confes- 
sing that the circumstance gave me an unpleasant 
thickness in the throat. I threw open the southern 
window, and looked back toward the marshes of Lorn- 
bardy, and if I did not say the poetical thing, it was 
because 

<< It is the silent grief that cuU the heart-strings.'' 

In sober sadness, one may well regret any country 
where his life has been filled fuller than elsewhere of 
sunshine and gladness ; and such, by a thousand en- 
chantments, has Italy been to me. Its climate is life 
in my nostrils, its hills and valleys are the |>beti^ of 
such things, and its marbles, pictures, and palaces, be- 
set the soul like the very necessities of existence. 
You can exist elsewhere, but oh! you live in Italy ! 

I was sitting by my English companion on a sledge 
in front of the hotel, enjoying the sunshine, when the 
diligence drove up, and six or eight young men alight- 
ed. One of them, walking, up and down the road to 
eet the cramp of a confined seat out of his legs, ad- 
dressed a remark to us in English. We bad neither 
of us seen him before, but we exclaimed simultane- 
ously, as he turned away, "That's an American**' t 
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** How didjrou know he was not an Eoglisbman ?" I 
asked. " Because/' said my friend, ** he spoke to us 
without an introduction and without a reasoiit as Eng- 
lishmen are not in the habit of doin|c, and because he 
ended his sentence with 'sir.* as no Englishman does 
except he is talking to an ioferior, or wishes to insult 
you. And how did you know it?" asked he. 
** Partly by instinct," I answered, **but more, because, 
though a traveller, he wears a new hat that cost him 
ten dollars, and a new cloak that cost him fifty (a pe- 
culiarly American extravngance), because he made no 
inclination of his body either in addressing or leaving 
us, though his intention was to be civil, and because 
he used fine dictionary words to express a common 
idea, which, by the way, too, betrays his southern 
breeding. And, if you want other evidence, he has 
just asked the gentleman near him to ask the conduc- 
teur something about his breakfast, and an American 
is the only man in the world that ventures to come 
abroad without at least French enough to keep him- 
self from starving." It may appear ill-natured to 
write down such criticisms on one's own countryman; 
but the national peculiarities by which we are distin- 
guished from foreigners, seemed so well defined in this 
instance, that I thought it worth mentioning. We 
found afterward that our conjecture was right. His 
name and country were on the brass plate of his port- 
manteau in most legible letters, and I recognised it di- 
rectly as the address of an amiable and excellent man, 
of whom I had once or twice heard in Italy, though I 
had never before happened to meet him. Three of 
the faults >sftenest charged upon our countrymen, are 
over-fin^ clothes^ wer-Jine toords^ and over-fine, or (wcr- 
free manners ! 

From Simplon we drove two or three miles between 
heaps of snow, lying in some places from ten to six 
feet deep. Seven hours before, we had ridden through 
fields of grain almost ready for the harvest. After 
passing one or two galleries built over the road to pro- 
tect it from the avalanches where it ran beneath the 
loftier precipices, we got out of the snow, and saw 
Brig, the small town at the foot of the Simplon, on the 
other side, lying almost directly beneath us. It looked 
as if one might toss his cap down into its pretty gar- 
dens. Yet we were four or hs^ hours^n reaching it, 
by a road that seemed in most parts scarcely to descend 
at all. The views down the valley of the Rhone, 
which opened continually before us, were of exquisite 
beauty. The river itself, which is here near its source, 
looked like a meadow rivulet in its silver windings, and 
the gigantic Hebretian Alps which rose in their snow 
on the other side of the valley, were glittering in the 
slant rays of a declining sun, and of a grandeur of 
size and outline which diminished, even more than 
distance, the river and the clusters of villages at their 
feet. 



LETTER CXI. 

SWITSERLAITD— LA VALA18— 'rUS CRETINS AND THE 
eOITEES— A FRENCHMAN'S OPINION OF NIAGARA- 
LAKE LEMAN--CASTLE OF CHILLON^ROCKS OF MEIL- 
LERIE— REPUBLICAN AIR^XONT BLANC— GENEVA 
— TBE STEAMER — PARTING SORROW. 

We have been two days and a half loitering down 
through the Swiss canton of Valais, and admiring ev- 
ery hour the magnificence of these soow-capped and 
green-footed Alps. The little chalets seem just lodg- 
ed by accident on the crags, or stuck against slopes so 
•teep, that the mowers of the mountain-grass are lit- 
erally let down by ropes to their dizzy occupation. 
The goatt alone seem to have an exemption from all 



ordinary laws of gravitation, feeding against clifis 
which it makes one giddy to look on only ; and the 
short-waisted girls, dropping a courtesy and blushing 
as they pass the stranger, emerge from the little moun- 
tain-paths, and stop by the first spring, to put on their 
shoes and arrange their ribands coquetisbly, before 
entering the village. 

The two dreadful curses of these valleys meet one 
at every step— the cretins, or natural fools, of which 
there is at least one in every family ; and the goitre or 
swelled throat, to which there is hardly an exception 
among the women. It really makes travelling in 
Switzerland a melancholy business, with all its beau- 
ty ; at every turn in the road, a gibberinc and mowing 
idiot, and in every group of females, a disgusting ar- 
ray of excrescences too common even to be concealed. 
Really, to see giris that else were beautiful, arrayed 
in all their holyday finery, but with a defect that makes 
them monsters to the unaccustomed eye, their throats 
swollen to the size of their beads, seems to me one 
of the most curious and pitiable things I have met in 
my wanderingsl Many attempts have been made to 
account for the growth of the gaiire, but it is yet un- 
explained. The men are not so subject to it as the 
women, though among them, even, it is frightfully 
common. But how account for the continual produc- 
tion by ordinary parenU of this brute race of cretins 7 
They all look alike, dwarfish, large-mouthed, grinning, 
and of hideous features and expression. It is said 
that the children of strangers, born in the valley, are 
very likely to be idiots, resembling the cretin exactly, 
it seems a supernatural curse upon the land. The 
Valaisians, however, consider it a blessing to have one 
in the family. 

The dress of the women of La Valais is excessive- 
ly unbecoming, and a pretty face is rare. Their man- 
ners are kind and polite, and at the little auberges, 
; where we have stopped on the road, there have been 
' a cleanliness and a generosity in the supply of the 
; table, which prove virtues among them not found in 
Italy. 

At Turttmann, we made a little excursion into the 
mountains to see a cascade. It falls about a hundred 
feet, and has just now more water than usual from the 
melting of the snows. It is a pretty fall. A French- 
man writes in the book of the hotel, that be has seen 
Niagara and Trenton Falls, in America, and that they 
do not compare with the cascade of Turttmann ! 

From Martigny the scenery began to grow richer, 
and after passing the celebrated Fall of the Pisse- 
vache (which springs from the top of a high Alp al- 
most into the road^and is really a splendid cascade), 
we approached Lake Leman in a gorgeous sunset. 
We rose a slight hill, and over the broad sheet of wa- 
ter on the opposite shore, reflected with all its towers 
in a mirror of gold, lay the castle of Chilton, A bold 
green mountain, rose steeply behind, the sparkling vil- 
lage of Vevey lay farther down on the water*s edge ; 
and away toward the sinking sun, stretched the long 
chain of the Jura, teinted with all the hues of a dol- 
phin. Never was such a lake of beauty^-or it never 
sat so pointedly for its picture. Mountains and water, 
chateaux and shallops, vineyards and verdure, could 
do no more. We left the carriage and walked three 
or four miles along the southern bank, under the 
** Rocks of Meillerie," and the spirit of St. Preux*8 
Julie, if she haunt the scene where she caught her 
death, of a sunset in May, is the most enviable of 
6;hosts. I do not wonder at the prating in albums of 
Lake Leman. For me, it is (after Val d^Amo from 
Fiezoli) the ne plus uUra of a scenery Paradise. 

We are stopping for the night at St. Giogoulf, on 
a swelling bank of the lake, and we have been lying 
under the trees in front of the hotel till the last per- 
ceptible teint is gone from the sky over Jura. Two 
pedestrian gentlemen, with knapsacks and dogs, have 
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jnst arriTed, and a whole family of French people, in- 
cludini; parrots and monkeys, came in before us, and 
are deafening the house with their chattering. A cup 
of coffee, and then good night ! 

My companion, who has travelled all over Europe 
on foot, confirms my opinion that there is no drive on 
tlie continent equal to the forty miles between the 
rocks of Meillerie and Geneva, on the southern bank 
of the Leman. The lake is not ofVen much broader 
than the Hudson, the shores are the noble mountains 
9UDg so gloriously by Childe Harold; Vevey, Lau- 
sanne, Copet, and a string of smaller villages, all fa- 
mous in poetry and story, fringe the opposite water*8 
edge with cottages and villages, while yon wind for 
ever along a green lane following the bend of the 
shore, the road as level as your hall pavement, and 
green hills massed up with trees and verdure, over- 
shadowing you continually. The world has a great 
many sweet spots in it, and I have found many a one 
which would make fitting scenery for the brightest act 
of life's changeful drama^-but here is one, where it 
seems to me as difllcult not to feel genial and kindly, 
as for Taglioni to keep from floating awHy like a smoke- 
curl when she is dancing in La Bayadere. 

We passed a bridge and drew in a long breath to 
try the difiference in the air— we were in the repMic 
of Geneva. It smelt very much as it did in the do- 
minions of his majesty of Sardinia^>«weet-brier, haw- 
thorn, violets and all. I used to think when I first came 
from America, that the flowers (republicans by na- 
ture as weU as birds) were less fragrant under a mon- 
archy. 

Mont Blanc loomed up very whiteJn the south, but 
like other distinguished persons of whom we form an 
opinion from the description of poets, the ** monarch 
of mountains" did not seem to me so very superior to 
his fellows. After a look or two at him as we ap- 
proached Geneva, I ceased straining my head out of 
the cabriolet, and devoted my eyes to things more 
within the scale of my affections-— the scores of lovely 
villas sprinkling the hills and valleys by which we ap- 
proached the city. Sweet--eweet places they are to 
be sure ! And then the month is May, and the straw- 
bonneted and white-aproned girls, ladies and peasants 
alike, were ail out at their porches and balconies, lov- 
er-like couples were sauntering down the park-lanes, 
(me servant passed us with a tri-cornered blue billet- 
doux between his thumb and finger, the nightingales 
were singing their very hearts away to the new-blown 
roses, and a sense of summer and seventeen, days of 
sunshine and sonnet-makins, came over me irresisti- 
bly. I should like to see June out in Geneva. 

The little steamer that makes the tour of Lake Le- 
man, began to ** phiz" by sunrise directly under the 
windows of our hotel. We were soon on the pier, 
where our entrance into the boat was obstructed by a 
weeping cluster of girls, embracing and parting very 
UDwiilingly with a young lady of some eighteen years, 
who was lovely enough to have been wept for by as 
miny grown-up gentlemen. Her own tears were un- 
der better goveromenr, though her sealed lips showed 
that she dared not trust herself with her voice. After 
another and another lingering kiss, the boatman ex- 
pressed some impatience, and «he tore herself from 
their arms and stepped into the wailing batteau. We 
were soon along side the steamer, and sooner under 
way, and then, having given one wave of her hand- 
kerchief to the pretty and sad group on the shore, our 
fair fellow-passenger gave way to her feelings, and 
sinking upon a seat, burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. There was no obtruding on such sorrow, and 
the next hour or two were employed by my imagina- 
tion in filling up the little drama of which we had 
seen but the touching conclusion. 

I was pleased to find the boat (a new one) called the 
*^ Winkelreid," in compliment to the vessel which 



makes the same voyage in Cooper*s ** Headsman of 
Berne." The day altogether bad begun like a chap* 
tor in a romance. 

** Lake Leman wooed us with its crystal fiice/' 
but there was the filmiest conceivable veil of mist over 
its unru filed mirror, and the green uplands that rose 
from its edge had a softness like dreamland upon their 
verdure. I know not whether the tearful girl whose 
head was drooping over the miling felt the sympathy, 
but I could not help thanking nature for her in my 
heart, the whole scene was so of the complexion of 
her own feelings. I could have ** thrown my ring in- 
to the sea," like Policrates Samius, ** to have causa 
for sadness too." 

The " Winkelreid" has (for a republican steamer) 
rather the aristocratical arrangement of making those 
who walk aft the funnel pay twice as much as those 
who choose co promenade forwQrd — for no earthly 
reason that I can divine, other than that those who 
pay dearest have the full benefit of the oily gases from 
the machinery, while the humbler passenger 4)reathe8 
the air of heaven before it has passed through that 
improving medium. Our youthful Niobe, two French 
ladies not particularly pretty, an Englishman with a 
fishing-rod and gun, and a coxcomb of a Swiss artist 
to whom I had taken a special aversion at Rome, from 
a criticism I overheard upon my favorite picture in the 
Colonna, my friends and myself, were the exclusive 
inhalers of the oleaginous atmosphere of the stem. 
A crowd of the ark's own miscellaneousness thronged 
the forecastle— and so you have the programme of a 
day on Lake Leman. 



LETTER CXII. 

LAKE LEMAN— AlISKICAN AFFBARAMCB OF THE GENE* 
VSSE — STEAMBOAT ON THE RHONE — GIBBON AND ROUS- 
SEAU — ADVENTURE OF THE LILIES — 6ENEVK8E JBW^ 
ELLER8— RFSIDBNCE OF TOLTAIRE — ^BTRON's NIGHT- 
CAP — Voltaire's walking-stick and stockings. 

The water of Lake Leman looks very like other 
I water, though Byron and Shelley were nearly drowned 
I in it ; and Copet, a liitle village on the Helvetian side, 
I where we left three women and took up one man (the 
village ought to be very much obliged to us), is no 
Pan^ise, though Madame de Stael made it her resi- 
I dence. There are Paradises, however, with very short 
I distances between, all the way down the northern 
I shore ; and angels in them, if women are angels— a 
i specimen or two of the sex being visible with the aid 
of the spyglass, in nearly every balcony and belvi- 
dere, boking upon the water. The taste in country- 
houses seems to be here very much the same as in New 
England, and quite unlike the half-pnlace, half-castle 
style common in Italy and France. Indeed the dress, 
physiognomy, and manners of old Geneva might make 
an American Genevese fancy himself at home on the 
Leman. There is that subdued decency, that grave 
respectableness, that black-coated, straight-haired, 
saint-like kind of look which is universal in the small 
towns of our country, and which is as unlike France 
and Italy, as a playhouse is unlike a methodist chap- 
el. You would know the people of Geneva were 
Calvinists, whisking through the town merely in a dil- 
igence. 

I lost sight of the town of Merges, eating a t^te-k- 
tdte break^ist with my friend in the cabin. Switzer- 
land is the only place out of America where one gets 
cream for his coffee. I cry Merges mercy on that 
plea. 

We were at Lausanne at eleven, having steamed 
forty miles in five hours. This is not quite up to 
th,thirt,-aule»on the H«d«.n, 0<^wMch^I,^5i^5f5-)g|^ 
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eoanU in the papen, but we had the adrantage of not 
being blown up either going or coining, and of look- 
ing for a cootiuuoua minute on a given spot in the 
acenery. Then we had an iron railing between us and 
that portion of the paaaengera who prefer garlic to 
Iaven4er-water, and we achieved our breakfast without 
losing our temperi or complexions in a scramble. 
The question of superiority between Swiss and Amer- 
ican steamers, therefore, depends very much on the 
?alue you set on life, temper, and time. For me, as 
Bay time is not measured in ** diamond sparks," and 
as ray life and temper are the only gifts with which 
ibrtuue has blessed me, I prefer the Swiss. 

Qibbon lived at Lausanne, and wrote here the last 
chapter of his History of Rome— a circumstance 
which he records with an affection. It is a spot of no 
ordinary beauty, and the public promenade, where we 
eat and looked over to Vevey and Chillon, and the 
Kocks of JVIeiUehe, and talked of Rousseau, and 
agreed that it uhu a scene **faiU pour une Julitj pour 
une Claire^ et pour un Saint Prtux^'* is one of the pla- 
ces where, if I were to ** play statue,*' I should like 
to grow to my seat, and compromise merely for eye- 
aigbt. We have one thing against Lausanne, howev- 
er—it is up hill and a mile from the water ; and if 
Gibbon walked often from Ouchet at noon, and " lard- 
ed the way" as freely as we, I make myself certain 
he was not the fat man his biographers have drawn 
him. 

There were some other circumstances at Lausanne 
which interested tw— but which criticism has decided 
can not be obtruded upon the public. We looked 
about for ** Julie" and " Claire," spite of Rousseau's 
*^ne lesy cherchcz paa^^* and gave a blind beggar a sous 
(all he asked) for a handful of lilies-of-the-valley, 
pitying him ten times more than if be had lost his 
eyes out of Switzerland. To be blind on Lake Le- 
man ! blind within sight of Mont Blaoc ! We turned 
hack to drop another sous into his hat, as we reflected 
upon it. 

The return steamer from Vcvey (I was sorry not to 
go to Vevey for Rousseau's sake, and as knuch for 
Cooper's), took us up on its way to Geneva, and we 
had the advanta{[;e of seeing the same scenery in a dif- 
ferent light. Trees, houses, and mountains, are so 
much finer seen against the sun, with the deep shad- 
ows toward you ! 

Sitting by the stem, was a fat and fair Frenchwo- 
man, who, like me, had bought lilies, and about as 
many. With a very natural facility of dramatic po- 
sition, I imagined it had established a kind of sympa- 
thy between us, and proposed to myself, somewhere 
in the fair hours, to make it serve as an introduction. 
She went into the cabin aAer a while, to lunch on cut- 
lets and beer, and returned to the deck without her 
lilies. Mine lay beside me, within reach of her four 
lingers ; and as I was making up my mind to offer to 
replace her loss, she coolly took them up, and without 
even a French monosyllable, commenced throwing 
them overboard, stem by stem. It was very clear she 
had mistaken them for her own. As the last one flew 
over the ufferel, the i^entleraan who paid for la bierre 
et le9 cottdettes, husband or lover, came up with a 
smile and a flourish, and reminded her that she had 
left her bouquet between the mustard and the beer- 
bottle. Sequittir^ a scene. The lady apologized, and 
I disclaimed ; and the more I insisted on the delight 
she had given me by throwing my pretty lilies into 
Lake Leman, the more she made herself unhappy, 
and insisted on my being inconsolable. One should 
come abroad to know how much may be said upon 
throwins overboard a bunch of lilies ! 

The clouds gathered, and we had some hopes of a 
storm, but the " darkened Jura" was merely dim, and 
the ** live thunder" waited for another Childe Harold. 
We were at Geneva at seven, and had the whole pop- 



ulatioa to witness our debarkacioo. The pier where 
we landed, and the new bridge across the outlet of 
the Rhone, are the evening promenade. 

The far-famed jewellers of Geneva are rather aa 
aristocratic class of'^merchants. They are to be sought 
in chambers, and their treasures are produced box by 
box, from locked drawers, and bought, if at all, with- 
out the pleasure of ** beating down." They are, with* 
al, a gentlemanly class of men ; and, of the principal 
one, as many stories are told as of Beau BrummeL 
He has made a fortune by his shop, and has the man* 
ners of a man who can afford to buy the jewels out of 
a king's crown. 

We were sitting at the tabU tfhate^ with about forty 
people, on the first day of our arrival, when the ser- 
vant brought us each a gilt-edged note, sealed with an 
elegant device ; invitations, we presumed, to a ball, at 
least. Mr. So-andso (I forget the name), begged 
pardon for the liberty he had taken, and requested us 
to call at his shop in the Roe de Rhone, and look at 
his varied assortment of bijonterie. A eard was en- 
closed, and the letter in courtly 'English. We went, 
of course ; as who would not ? The cost to him was 
a sheet of paper, and the trouble 'Of seodiog to the 
hotel for a list of the new arrivals. I recommend the 
system to all callow Yankees, commencing a ** posh* 
ing business." 

Geneva is full of foreignera in the summer, and it 
has quite the complexion of an agreeable place. The 
environs are, of course, unequalled, and the tfiwn it- 
self is a stirring and gay capital, full of brilliant shops, 
handsome streets and promenades, where everything 
is to be met but pretty women. Female beauty would 
come to a good market anywhere in Switzerland. We 
have seen but one pretty giri (our Niobe of the steam* 
er) since we lost sight of Lombardy. They dress 
well here, and seem modest, and have withal an air of 
style, but of some d^t hundred ladies, whom I may 
have seen in the valley of the Rhone and about this 
neighborhood, it would puzzle a modem Apelles to 
compose an endurable Venus. I understand a fair 
countrywoman of oun is about taking up her resi- 
dence in Geneva ; and if Lake Leman does not ** woo 
her," and the ** live thunder" leap down from Jura, 
the jewellers, at least, will crown her queen of the 
Canton, and give her the tiara at cost. 

I hope "Maria Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs" will 
forgive me for having gone to Femey in an ontnibus i 
Voltaire lived just under the Jura, on a htlKside, oveiv 
looking Geneva and the lake, with a landscape before 
him in the foreground that a painter could not im- 
prove, and Mont' Blanc and ita neighbor mountains, 
the breaks to his horizon. At six miles off, Geneva 
looks very beautifully, astride the exit of the Rhone 
from the lake ; and the lake itself looks more like s 
broad river, with its edees of verdure and its outer- 
frame of mountains. We walked up an avenue to a 
large old villa, embosomed in trees, where an old gar- 
dener appeared, to show us the grounds. We said 
the proper thing under the tree planted by the philos- 
opher, fell in love with the view from twenty points, 
met an English lady in one of the arbors, the wife of 
a French nobleman to whom the house belongs, and 
were bowed into the ball by the old man and handed 
over to his daughter to be shown the curiosities of the 
interior. These were Voltaire's rooms, just as he 
left them. The ridiculous picture of his own apoth- 
eosis, painted under his own directioii, and represent- 
ing him offering his Henriade to Apollo, with all the 
authors of his time dying of envy at his feet, occupies 
the most conspicuous place over his chamber-door. 
Within was his bed, the curtains nibbled qnite bare 
by relic-gathering travellers; a portrait of the Emper- 
ess Catherine, embroidered by her own hand, and pre- , 
sented to Voltaire ; his own portrait and Frederick the , 
Great's, and m^7S\ ^Vj"©«9gl^« i^lx»/ii^ 
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Franklin. A little monument stands opposite the 
fireplace, with the inscription "mow esprit eslpartout, 
et num caur est id,'* It is a snug little dormitory, 
opening with one window to the west ; and, to those 
who admire the character of the once illustrious oc- 
cupant, a place for very tangible musing. They 
showed us afterward his walking-stick, a pair of silk- 
stockings he had half worn, and a nightcap. The 
^a9t article is getting quite fashionable as a relic of ge- 
nius. They show Byron's at Venice. 



LETTER CXIII. 

FBACTTCAL BATHOS OP CBLSBKATED PLACES— tHAT- 
ELLINO COMPANIONS AT THE SIMPLON— CUSTOBI- 
HOUSE COMPOSTS — TRIALS OF TEMPER— CONQURR ED 
AT LAST ^— DnPPERENT A^ECTS OP PRANCE, ITALY, 
AND SWITZBRLAND^PORCE OP POLITENESS. 

Whether it was that I had ofTeuded the genius of 
the spot, by coming in an omnibus, or from a desire 1 
sever can resist in such places, to travesty and ridicule 
the mock solemnity with which they are exhibited, 
certain it is that I left Pemey, without having encoun- 
tered, even in the shape of a more serious thought, 
the spirit of Voltaire. One reads the third canto of 
Childe Harold in his library, and feels as if *« Lau- 
sanne and Ferney** should be very interesting places to 
the trayeiler, and yet when he is shown Gibbon's bow- 
er by a fellow scratching his head and hitching up his 
trousers the while, and the nightcap that enclosed the 
busy brain from which sprang the fifty brilliant tomes 
OD his shelves, by a country-girl, who hurries through 
her drilled description, with her eye on the silver 
douceur in his finsers, he is very likely to rub his hand 
over his eyes, and disclaim, quite honestly, all preten- 
sions to enthusiasm. And yet, 1 dare say, I shall have 
a f^reat deal of pleasure in remembering that I have 
been at Femey. As an English traveller would say, 
"I have done Voltaire !" 

Quite of the opinion that it was not doing justice to 
Geneva to have made bin a three days' stay in it, re- 
gretting not having seen Sismondi and Simond, and a 
whole coterie of scholars and authors, whose home it 
is, and with a mind quite made up to return to Swit- 
zerland, when my beaux jours of love, money, and leis- 
ure, shall have arrived, I crossed the Rhone at sunrise, 
and turned my face toward Paris. 

The Simplon is much safer travelling than the pass 
of the Jura. We were all day getting up the moun- 
tains by roads that would make me anxious if there 
were a neck in the carriage I would rather should not 
be broken. My company, fortunately, consisted of 
three Scotch spinsters, who would try any precipice 
of the Jura, I think, if there were a lover at the bot- 
tom. If the horses had backed in the wrong place, it 
would have been to all three, I am sure, a deliverance 
from a world in whose volume of happiness 

" their leaf 
By some o'er-hasty angel was misplaced.'^ 

As to my own neck and my friend's, there is a special 
providence for bachelors, even if they were of impor- 
tance enough to merit a care. Spinsters and bache- 
lors, we all arrived safely at Rousses, the entrance to 
France, and here, if I were to write before repeating: 
the alphabet, you would see what a pen could do in a 
passion. 

The carria«:e was stopped by three custom-house 
officers, and taken under a shed, where the doors were 
closed behind it. We were then required to dismount 
and give our honors that we had nothing new in the 
way of clothes; no "jewelry; no unused manufac- 
tures of wool, thread, or lace ; no silks or floss silk ; 
00 polished metals, plated or varnished ; no toys, (ex- 
12 



cept a heart each]; nor leather, glass, or crystal man- 
ufactures." So far, I kept my temper. 

Our trunks, carpet-bags, hat-boxes, dressing-cases, 
and poTtfeuilles, were then dismounted and critically 
examined— every dress and article unfolded; shirts, 
cravats, unmentionables and all, and searched thor- 
oughly by two ruflfians, whose fingers were no im- 
provement upon the labors of the washerwoman. In 
an hour's time or so we were a]lo%ved to commence re- 
packing. Still, I kept my temper. 

We were then requested to walk into a private rcom, 
while the ladies^ for the same purpose, were taken, by 
a woman, into another. Here we were requested to 
unbutton our coats, and, begging pardon for the liber- 
ty, these courteous gentlemen thrust their hands into 
our pockets, felt in our bosoms, pantaloons, and shoes, 
examined our hats, and even eyed our " pet curis** 
very earnestly, in the expectation of finding us cram- 
med with Geneva jewelry. Still, I kept my temper. 

Our trunks were then put upon the carriage, and a 
sealed string put upon them, which we were not to cut 
till we arrived in Paris* (Nine days \\ They then de- 
manded to be paid for the sealing, and the fellows who 
had unladen the carriage were to be paid for their la- 
bor. This done, we were permitted to drive on. Still. 
I kept my temper! 

We arrived, in the evening, at Morez, in a heavy 
rain. We were sitting around a comfortable hre^ and 
thb soup and fish were just brought upon the table. 
A soldier entered and requested us to walk to the po- 
lice-oflfice. " But it rains hard, and our dinner is just 
ready." The man in the mustache was inexorable. 
The coinmissary closed his office at eight, and wo 
must go instantly to certify to our passports, and get 
new ones for the interior. Cloaks and umbrellas were 
brought, and, hon gre, mal gre, we walked half a mile 
in the mud and rain to a dirty commissary, who kept 
us waiting in the dark fifteen minutes, and then, ma- 
king out a description of the person of each, demand- 
ed half a dollar for the new passport, and permitted us 
to wade back to our dinner. This had occupied an 
hour, and no improvement to soup or fish. Still, I 
kept my temper — ^rather ! 

The next morning, while we were forgetting the 
annoyances of the previous night, and admiring the 
new-pranked livery of May by a glorious sunshine, a 
civil arretez vous brought up the carriage to the door 
of anotJier custom-house ! The order was to dismount, 
and down came once more carpet-bags, hat-boxes, and 
dressing-cases, and a couple of hours were lost again 
in a fruitless search for contraband articles. When it 
was all through, and the officers and men paid as be- 
fore, we were permitted to proceed with the gracious 
assurance that we should not be troubled again till we 
s:ot to Paris! I bade the commissary good morning, 
felicitated him on the liberal institutions of his coun- 
try and his zeal in the exercise of bis own agreeable 
vocation, and — I am free to confess — lost my temper! 
Job and Xantippe's husband! could \ help it! 

I confess I expected better things of France. In 
Italy, where you come to a new dukedom every half- 
day, you do not much mind opening your trunks, for 
they are petty princes and need the pitiful revenue of 
contraband articles and the officer's fee. Yet even 
they leave the person of the ttaveller sacred ; and 
where in the world, except in France, is a party trav- 
elling evidently for pleasure subjected ttoice at the 
same harder to the degrading indignity of a search^ 
Ye ** hunters of Kentucky" — thank heaven that you 
can go into Tennessee without having your '* plunder'* 
overhauled and your pockets searched by succeaeive 
parties of scoundrels, whom yon are to pay **by order 
of the government" for their trouble \ 

The Simplon, which you pass in a day, divides two t 

nations, each other's physical and mond aotipodes. 3Q[C 
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The haDdsome, pictnresque, l^zy, unpriDcipled Ital- 
ian, 18 left in the morning in his own dirty and exorbi- 
tant inn ; and, on the evening of the same day, having 
crossed but a chain of mountains, you find yourself 
in a clean auberge, nestled in the bosom of a Swiss 
▼alley, another language spoken around you, and in 
the midst of a people who seem to require tlie virtues 
they possess to compensate them for more than their 
share of uncomelioess. You travel a day or two down 
the valley of the Rhone, and when you are become 
reCQUciled to cretins and goitres^ and ill-dressed and 
worse formed men and women, you pass in another 
single day the chain of the Jura, and find yourself in 
France — a country as diflferent from both Switzerland 
and Italy as they are from each other. How is it that 
these diminutive cantons preserve so completely their 
nationality ? It seems a problem to the traveller who 
passes from one to the other without leaving his car- 
riage. 

One is compelled to like France in spite of himself. 
You are no sooner over the Jura than you are enslav- 
ed, past all possible ill-humor, by the universal polite- 
ness. You stop for the night at a place, which, as 
Diy friend remarked, resembles an inn only in its in- 
attention, and after a bad supper, worse beds, and every 
kind of annoyance, down comes my lady-hostess in 
the morning to receive her coin, and if yon can fly 
into a passion with siieh a cap, and such a smile, and 
suck a " bon jour,*' vou are of less penetrable stuff 
than man is commonly made of. 

I loved Italy, but detested the Italians. 1 detest 
France, but I can not help liking the French. *' Po- 
liteness is among the virtues,'* says the philosopher. 
Rather, it takes the place of them all. What can you 
believe ill of a people whose slightest look toward you 
is made up of grace and kindness. 

We are dawdling along thirty miles a day through 
Burgundy, sick co death of the bare vine-stakes, and 
longing to see a festooned vineyard of Lombardy. 
France is such an ugly country! The diligences 
lumber by, noUy and ludicrous ; the cow-tenders wear 
cocked hats ; the beggars are in the true French ex- 
treme, theatrical in sUl their misery; the climate is 
rainy and cold, and as unlike that of Italy as if a 
thousand leagues separated them, and the roads are 
long, straight, dirty, and uneven. There is neither 
pleasure nor comfort, neither scenery nor antiquities, 
nor accommodations fur the weary— nothing but po- 
liteness. And it is odd how it reconciles you to it all. 



LETTER CXIV. 

PARIS AND LONDON — TREASONS FOR LIKING PARIS— JOT- 

oorsNESS or its citizens— la fatette's funeral — 

ROYAL RESPECT AND GRATITUDE— ENGLAND— DOVER 
— ^ENGLISH NEATNESS AND COMFORT, AS DISPLAYED 
IN THE HOTELS, WAITERS, FIRES, BELL-ROPES, LAND- 
SCAPES, WINDOW-CURTAINS, TEA-KETTLES, STAGE- 
COACHES, HORSES, AND EVERYTHING ELSE — SPECIMEN 
OF ENGLISH RESERVE — ^THE GENTLFMAN DRIVER OF 
PARHION— A CASE FOR MRS. TROLLOPE. 

It is pleasant to get back to Paris. One meets ev- 
erybody there one ever saw ; and oj^eras and coffee, 
TagHooi and Leontine F:»v, the belles and the Boule- 
vards, the shops, spectacles, life, lions, and lures to 
every species of pleasure, rather give you the impres- 
sion that, outside the barriers of Paris, time is wasted 
in travel. 

What pleasant idlers they look I The very shop- 
keepers seem standing behind their counters for 
amusement.* The soubrette who sells you a cigar, or 
ties a crape on your arm (it was for poor old Lafayette), 
it coiffed as for a ball ; thefrotuur who takes the dust 



from your boots, sings his lovesong as he brushes 
away, the old man has his bouquet in his btisom. and 
the beggar looks up at the new staiue of Napoleon in 
the Place Vendo me— everybody has some touch of 
fancy, some trace of a heart on the look-out, at least, 
for pleasure. 

I was at Lafayette*8 funeral. They buried the old 
patriot like a criminal. Fixed bayonets before and 
behind his hearse, his own National Guard disarmed, 
and troops enough to beleaguer a city, were the hoD« 
ors paid by the ** citizen king" to the man who had 
made him ! The indignation, the scorn, the bitter- 
ness, expressed on every side among the people, and 
the ill-smothered cries of disgust as the two empty 
royal carriages went by, in the funeral train, seemed 
to me strong enough to indicate a settled and univer- 
sal hostility to the government. 

I met Dr. Bowring on the Boulevard after the fa- 
nergl was over. 1 had not seen him for two years, but 
he could talk of nothing but the great event of the 
day^»» You have come in time," he said. *• to see 
how they carried the old general to his grave ! What 
would they say to this in America ? Well — let them 
go on ! We shall see what will come of it ! Tfaey 
have buried Liberty and Lafayette together-^our last 
hope in Europe is quite dead with him !*' 

Af^er three delightful days in Paris we took the 
northern diligence ; and, on the second evening, hav- 
ing piissed hastily through M ontreuil, Abbeville, Bou- 
logne, and voted the road the dullest couple of hun- 
dred miles we had seen in our trdvels, we were set 
down in Calais. A stroll through some very indiffer- 
ent streets, a farewell visit to the last French cafe we 
were likely to see for a long time, and some unsatis- 
factory inquiries about Beau Brummet, who is said to 
live here still, filled up till bedtime our last day on 
the continent. 

The celebrated Countess of Jersey was on board the 
steamer, and some forty or fifty plebeian stomachs 
shared with her fashionable ladyship and ourselves the 
horrors of a passage across the channel. It is rather 
the most disagreeble sea I ever traversed, though I 
have seen *'the Euxine," " the roughest sea the trav- 
eller e'er s in," etc., according to Don Juan. 

I was lying on my back in a berth when the steamer 
reached her moorings at Dover, and had neither eyes 
nor disposition to indulge in the proper sentiment on 
approaching the *^ white cliffs" of my fatherland. I 
crawled on deck, and was met by a wind as cold as 
December, and a crowd of rosy English faces on the 
pier, wrapped in cloaks and shawls, and indulging cu- 
riosity evidently at the expense of a shiver. It was 
the first of June ! 

My companion led the way to a hotel, and we were 
introduced by English waiters (I had not seen such a 
thing in*three years, and it was quite like being wait- 
ed on by gentlemen), to two blazing coal fires in the 
" coffee-room" of the " Ship." Oh what a comfort- 
able place it appeared ! A rich Turkey carpet snug- 
ly fitted, nice-rubbed mahogany tables, the moruing 
papers from London, bel hopes that tvould ring the 
bell, doors ih^t loould shut, a landhidy that spoke Eng- 
lish, and was kind and civil ; and, though there were 
eight or ten people in the room, no noise above the 
rustle of a newspaper, and positively, rich red damask 
curtains, neither second- hand nor shabby, to the win- 
dows ! A greater contrast than this to the things that 
answer to them on the continent, could scarcely be 
imagined. 

Malgri all my observations on the English, wl^m 
r have found everywhere the most open- heartieed and 
social people in the world, they are said by the*E mse^vcs 
and others to be just the contrary ; and, preittfeuniing 
they were different in England, 1 had made ufDp my 
mind to seal my lips in all public places, and bem coo- 
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cious of Dobocljr*8 existence but my own. There 
vere several elderly persons dining at the diflferent ta- 
iled ; and one pa?ty, of a father and son, waited on by 
(heir own servants in livery. Candles were brought 
ID, the different cloths were removed ; and, as my com- 
paoioo had gone to bed, I took up a newspaper to keep 
me company over my wine. In the course of an 
hour, some remark had been addressed to me, provo- 
cative of conversation, by almost every individual in 
the room ! The subjects of discussion soon became 
geueral, and I have seldom passed a more social and 
agreeable evening. And so much for the first speci- 
men of English reserve! 

The fires were burning brilUantly, and the coffee- 
room was in the nicest order when we descended to 
our breakfast at six the next morning. The tea-kettle 
suog on the hearth, the toast was hot, and done to a 
turo, and the waiter was neither sleepy nor uncivil^ 
all, again, very unlike a morning at a hotel in la beHe 
France. 

The coach rattled up to the door punctually at the 
hour ; and, white they were putting on my way-worn 
baggage, 1 stood looking in admiration at the carriage 
aod hones. They were four beautiful bays, in small, 
neat harness of glazed leather, brass-mounted, their 
coats shining like a racer*8, their small, blood-looking 
heads curbed up to stand exactly together, and their 
hoofs blacked and brushed with the polish of a gentle- 
man's boots. The coach was gaudily painted, the on}y 
' thiag out of taste about it ; but it was admirably built, 
the wheel-horses were quite under the coach- man's 
box, aod the whole affair, though it would catry twelve 
or fourteen people, covered less ground than a French 
one-horse cabriolet. It was altogether quite a study. 

We mounted to the top of the coach ; ** all right," 
said the ostler, and away shot the four fine creatures, 
turuiug their small ears, and stepping together with 
the ease of a cat, at ten miles in the hour. The dri- 
) ver was dressed like a Broadway idler, and sat in (.is 
place, and held his ** ribands*' and his tandem whip 
' with a confident air of ^periority, as if he were quite 
convinced that he and his team were beyond criticism 
-^nd so they were! I could not but smile at con- 
, toasting his silence and the speed and ease with which 
we went along, with the clumsy, cumbrous diligence 
or vetturino, and the crying, whipping, cursing and 
ill-appointed postillions of France and Italy. It seems 
odd, in a two hours' passage, to pass over such strong 
lines of national difference — so near, and not even a 
shading of uue into the other. 

England is described always very justly, and always 
in the same words : " it is all one garden." There is 
not a cottage between Dover and London (seventy 
miles), where a poet might not be happy to live. I 
saw a hundred little spots I coveted with quite a heart- 
ache. There was no poverty on the road. Every- 
body seemed employed, and everybody well-made and 
healthy. The relief from the deformity and disease 
of the way -side beggars of the continent was very 
striking. 

We were aX Canterbury before I had time to get ac- 
customed to my seat. The horses had been changed 
twice ; the coach, it seemed to me, hardly stopping 
while it was done; way -passengers were taken up and 
put down, with their baggage, without a word, and in 
half a minute; money was tossed to the keeper of the 
turnpike gate as we dashed through; the wheels went 
over the smooth road without noise, and with scarce 
a sense of motion — -it was the perfection of travel. 

The new driver from Canterbury rather astonished 
me. He drove into London every day, and' was more 
of a " swell,'' He owned the first teapa^imself, four 
blood horses of great beauty, and iM^ a sight to see 
bim drive them ! H is language w|i§ free from all slang, 
aod very gentlemanlike and wn chosen, and he dis- 
cussed everything. He fo])j«a out that I was an Amer- 



ican, and said we did not think enough of the memo- 
ry of \yashington. Leaving his bones in the miser- 
able brick tomb, of which he had read descriptions, 
was not, in his opinion, worthy of a country like mine. 
He went on to criticise Julia Urisi (the new singer just 
then setting London on fire), hummed airs from '^ II 
Pirata" to show her manner; sang an English song 
like Braham ; gave a decayed count, who sat on the 
box, some very sensible advice about the management 
of a wild son ; drew a comparison between French 
and Italian women (he had travelled) ; told us who the 
old count was in very tolerable French, and preferred 
Edmund Kean and Fanny Kemble to all actors in the 
world. His taste and his philosophy, like his driving, 
were quite unexceptionable. He was, withal,**very 
handsome, and had the easy and respectful manners of 
a well-bred person. It seemed very odd to give him 
a shilling at the end of the journey. 

At Chatham we took up a very elegantly dressed 
young man, who had come down on a fishing excur- 
sion. He was in the almy, and an Irishman. We had 
not been half an hour on the seat together, before he 
had discovered, by so many plain questions, that I was 
an American, a stranger in England, and an acquaint- 
ance of a whole regiment of his friends in Malta and 
Corfu. If this had been a Yankee, thought I, what 
a chapter it would have made for Basil Hall or Mad- 
ame TroUope ! With all his inouisitiveness 1 Uked 
my companion, and half-accepted bis offer to drive me 
down to Epsom the next day to the races. I know no 
American who wouhl have beaten that on a stage- 
coach acquaintance* 



LETTER CXV. 

FIRST VIEW OF LONDON — THE XiNG*8 BISTH-DAT — 
FROCESSfON OF HAIL-CO4CHE8 — RKCENT STREET-^ 
LADY BLESSINGTON — THE ORIGINAL FELHAM — BUL- 
WER, THE NOVELIST — ^JOHN GALT — D'ISRAELI, THE 
AUTHOR OF VIVIAN GREY— RECOLLECTIONS OF BY- 
RON — INFLUENCE OF AMBBICAN 0FINI0N8 ON ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 

London. — From the top of Shooter*s Hill we got 
our first view of London — an indistinct, architectural 
mass, extenfling all round to the horizon, and half en- 
velo|)ed in a dim and lurid smoke. '* That is St. 
Paul's ! — there is Westminster Abbey ! — there b the 
Tower of London !'* What directions were these to 
follow for the first time with the eye! 

From Blackheath (seven or eight miles from the 
centre of London), the beautiful hedges disappeared, 
and it was one continued mass of buildings. The 
houses were amazingly small, a kind of thing that 
would do for an object in an imitation perspective park, 
but the soul of neatness pervaded theai* Trellises 
were nailed between the little wi«K/ows, roses quite 
overshadowed the low doors, aF**n^«d fence enclosed 
the hand's breadth of gra^plot, and vei7, oh, very 
sweet faces bent over \9ym\a of work beneath the snowy 
and looped up ciw<ains. It was all home-like and 
amiable. Th<ve was an affecHonaUness in the mere 
outside of <:very one of them. 

After crossing Waterioo Bridge, it was busy work 
for <he eyes. The brilliant shops, the dense crowds 
of people, the absorbed air of every passenger, the 
lovely women, the cries, the flying vehicles of every 
description, passing with the most dangerous speed—- 
accustomed as I am to large cities, it quite made me 
dizzy. We got into a "jarvey" at the coach-office, 
and in half an hour I was ii comfortable quarters* 
with windows looking down St. James street, and the 
most agreeable leaf of my life to turn over. •* Great 
emotions mterfere little with the mechanical opermcione t 
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of life,** howerer, and I dressed and dined, tboagfa it 
was my first hour in London. 

I was sitting in the little parlor alone over a fried 
sole and a mntton cutlet, when the waiter carae in, 
and pleading the crowded state of the hotel, asked my 
permission to spread the other side of the table for a 
clergyman. I hare a kindly preference for the cloth, 
and made not the slightest objection. Enter a fat 
man, with top-boots and a hunting-whip, rosy as Bac- 
chus, aod excessively out of breath with mounting 
one flight of stain. Beefsteak aod potatoes, a pot of 
porter, and a bottle of sherry followed close on his 
heels. With a single apology for the tntrasion, the 
reverend gentleman fell to, and we ate and drank for a 
whRe in true English silence. 

'* From Oxford, sir, I presume," he said at last, 
pushing back hb plate, with an air of satisfaction. 

*^ No, I had never the pleasure of seeing Oxford.*' 

i« R c a lly ! may 1 take a glass of wine with you, 
sir?*' 

We got on swimmingly. He would not believe I 
had never been in England till the day before, but his 
conliali^ was no colder for that. We exchanged port 
and ^eriy, and a most amicable understanding found 
its way down with the wine. Our table was near the 
window, and a great crowd began to collect at the cor- 
ner of St. James* street. It was the king*s btrth-day, 
and the people were thronging to seethe nobility come 
in state from the royal levee. The show was less 
splendid than the same thing in Rome or Vienna, but 
it excited (ar more of my admiration. Gaudiness and 
tinsel were exchanged for plain richness and perfect 
fitness in the carriages and harness, while the horses 
were incomparably finer. My friend pointed out to 
me the different liveries as they turned the corner ioto 
Piccadilly, the duke of Wellington's among others. 
I looked bard to see his grace ; but the two pale aod 
beautiful faces on the back seat, carried nothing like 
the military nose on the handles of the umbrellas. 

The annual procession of mail-coaches followed, 
aod it was hardly less brilliant. The drivers and 
guard in their bright red and gold uniforms, the admi- 
rable horses driven so beautifully, the neat harness, 
the exactness with which the room of each horse was 
calculated, and the small space in which be worked, 
and the compactness and contrivance of the coaches, 
formed altogether one of the most interesting specta- 
cles I have ever seen. My friend, the clergyman, with 
whom I had walked out to see them pass, criticised 
the different teams eon atnore, but in language which 
I did not always understand. I asked him once for 
an explanation ; but he looked rather «rave, and said 
something about " gammon," evidently quite sure that 
my ignorance of London was a mere quiz. 

We walked down Piccadilly, and turned into, be- 
yond all comparison, the most handsome street I ever 
*?*V The Toledo of Naples, the Corso of Rome, the 
Kohl-market5>f Vienna, the Rue de la Paix and Bou- 
levards of Paris,' have each impressed me strongly 
with their magnificent*, but they are really nothing to 
Regent-street. 1 had mew^iy time to get a glance at 
it before dark; but for bread* and convenience, for 
the elegance and variety of the b^ildmjrs, though all 
of the same scale and material, and fo« the brilliancy 
and expensiveoeas of the^sbops, it seemed v^ nie quite 
absurd to compare it with anything betweei& New 
Yort and Constantinople — ^Broadway and the Hippo- 
drome included. 

It 18 the custom for the king's tradesmen to illumi- 
nate their shops on his majesty*s birth-nipht, and the 
prineipal streets on our return were in a blaze of light. 
The crowd was immense. None but the lower order 
•eeroed abroad, and I can not describe to you the effect 
on my feelings on he>irin? my language spoken by 
•very man, woman, and child, about me. It seemed a 
•omplatdy foreign country in every other respect, dif- 



ferent from what I had imagined, diflbrent from my 
own and all that I had seen, and coming to it last, it 
seemed to me' the farthest oflf and strangest country 
of all— and yet the little sweep, who went laughing 
through the crowd, spoke a language that I had heard 
attempted in vain by thousands of educated people, 
and that I had grown to consider next to unattainable 
by others, and almost useless to myself. Still, it did 
not make me feel at home. Everything else about me 
was too new. It was Hke some mysterious change in 
my own ears^— a sudden power of comprehension, 
such as a man might feel wno was cured suddenly of 
I deafness. You can scarcely enter into my feelings 
till you have had the changes of French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Greek, Turkish, Illyrian, and the mixtures and 
dialects of each, rung upon your hearing almost ex- 
clusively, as I have for years. I wandered about as if I 
were exercising some supernatural faculty in a dream. 
A friend in Italy had kindly given me a letter to 
Lady Blessineton, and yvith a strong curiosity to see 
this celebrated lady, I called on the second day after 
my arrival in London. It was *• deep i* the after- 
noon,** but I had not yet learned the full meaning of 
** town hours." ** Her ladyship had not come down 
to breakfast.*' I gave the letter and my address to the 
powdered footman, and had scarce reached home when 
a note arrived inviting me to call the same evening 
at ten. 

In a long library lined alternately with splendidly 
bound books and mirrors, and with a deep window of 
the breadth of the room, opening upon Hyde Park, 1 
found Lady Blessington alone. The picture to ray 
eye as the door opened was a very lovely one. A wo- 
man of remarkable beauty half buried in a fauteuil of 
yellow satin, reading by a magnificent lamp, suspend- 
ed from the centre of the arched ceiling; sofas, 
conches, ottomans, and busts, arranged in rather a 
crowded sumptuousness through the room; enamel 
tables, covered with expensive and elegant trifles in 
every comer, and a delicate white hand relieved on the 
back of a book, to which the eye was attracted by the 
blasBe of its diamond rings. As the servant mentioned 
my name, she rose and gave me her hand very cor- 
dially, and a gentleman entering immediately after, | 
she presented me to her son-in-law, Count D^Orsay, 
the well known Pelham of London, and certainly the 
most splendid specimen of a man and a well-dressed 
one that I had ever seen. Tea was brought in imuic- 
diately, and conversation went swimmingly on. 

Her ladyship*8 inquiries were principally about 
America, of which, from long absence I knew very 
little. She was extremely curious to know the de- 
grees of reputation the present popular authors of { 
England enjoy among us, particularly Bulwer, Gait, 
and D'Israeli (the author of Vivian Grey). »• if you j 
will come to-morrow night,'* she said, **you will see 
Bulwer. I am delighted that he is popular in Ameri- 
ca. He is envied and abused by all the literary men 
of London, for nothing, I believe, except that he gets 
five hundred pounds for his books aod they fifty, and | 
knowing this, he chooses to assume a pride (some 
people call it puppyism), which is only the armor of a 
sensitive mind, afraid of a wound. He is to his friends 
the most frank and gay creature in the world, and 
open to boyishness with those who he thinks under- 
stand and value him. He has a brother, Henry, who 
is as clever as himself in a dififerent vein, and is just 
now publishing a book on the present state of France. 
Bulwer's wife, you know, is one of the most beautiful 
women in London, and his house is the resort of both 
fashion and talent. He is just now hard at work on a 
new book, the subjicct of which is the last days of 
Pompeii. The hero is a Roman dandy, who wastes 
himself in luxury, till th» great catastrophe rouses 
him and develops a character of the noblest capabili- 
ties. Is Gait much liked 7" 
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I answered to the best of ray knowledge that he 
was not. His life of ByroD was a stab at the dead 
body of the noble poet, which, for one, I never could 
forsrive, and his books were cleyer, but vulgar. He 
was evidently not a gentleman in his mind. This was 
the opinion J had formed in America, and I had never 
heard another. 

*♦ I am sorry for it," said Lady B., "for he is the 
dearest and best old man in the world. I know him 
well. He is just on the verge of the grave, but comes 
to see roe now and then, and if yov had known how 
shockingly Byron treated him, you would only won- 
der at his sparing his memory so much.'* 

'* Nil nwrtvis mti bonum,^' I thought would have 
been a better course. If he had reason to dislike 
bim, he had better not have written since he was dead. 

" Perhaps— perhaps. But Gait has been all his life 
miserably poor, and lived by his books. That must 
be his apology. Do you know the D*Israeli*s in 
America V* 

I assured her ladyship that the " Curiosities of Lit- 
erature," by the father, and »* Vivian Grey and Con- 
tarini Fleming," by the son, were universally known. 

"lam pleased at that, too, for I like them both. 
D*Israeli the elder, came here with his son the other 
night. It would have delighted you to see the old 
man's pride in him. He is very fond of him, and as 
be was going away, he patted him on the head, and 
said to me, "take care of bim. Lady Blessington, for 
my sake. He is a clever lad, but he wants ballast. I 
am glad he has the honor to know you, for you will 
check him sometimes when I am away !" D'Israeli, 
ihe elder, lives in the country, about twenty miles 
from town, and seldom comes up to London. He is 
a very plain old man in his manners, as plain as his 
§on is the reverse. D'Israeli, the younger, is quite 
his own character of Vivian Grey, crowded with tal- 
ent, but very soigni of his curls, and a bit of a cox- 
comb. TheiB is no reverse about him, however, and 
he is the only joyfjits dandy I ever saw." 

I asked if the account I had seen in some A-m'erican 
p^per of a literary celebration at Canandaigna, and 
the engraving of her ladyship's name with some others 
upon a rock, was not a quiz. 

"Ob, by no means. I was equally flattered and 
amused by the whole afl^air. I have a great idea of 
taking a trip to America to see it. Then the letter, 
commencing • Most charming countess— for charm- 
ing you must be since you have written the conversa- 
tions of Lord Byron'— oh, it was quite delightful. I 
have shown it to everybody. By the way, I receive a 
^reat many letters from America, from people I never 
iieard of, written in the most extraordinary style of 
compliment, apparently in perfectly good faith. I 
hardly know what to make of them." 

I accounted for it by the [lerfect seclusion in which 
^eat numbers of cultivated people live in onr coun- 
try, who, having neither intrigue, nor fashion, nor 
twenty other things to occupy their minds as in Eng- 
land, depend entirely upon books, and consider an 
mthor who has given them pleasure as a friend. 
\merica, I said, has probably more literary enthusiasts 
than any country in the worid ; and there are thou- 
sands or romantic minds in the interior of New Eng- 
land, who know perfectly every writer this side the 
water, and hold them all in affectionate veneration, 
scarcely conceivable by a sophisticated European. If 
it were not for such readers, literature would be the 
most thankless of vocations. I, for one, would never 
write another line. 

" A.nd do yon think these are the people who write 
to me ? Iff could think so, I should be exceedingly 
happy. People in England are refined down to such 
heart lessness-— criticism, private and public, is so in- 
terested and so cold, that it is really delightful to know 
there is a more generous tribooal. Indeed I think all 



our authors now are beginning to write for America. 
We think already a great deal of your praise or 
censure." 

I asked if her ladyship had known many Amer 
leans. 

"Not in London, but a peat many abroad. I wa« 
with Lord Blessington in his yacht at Naples, whan 
the American fleet was lying there, eight or ten years 
ago, and we were constantly on board your ships. I 
knew Commodore Creighton and Captain Deacon ex- . 
tremely well, and liked them particularly. They 
were with us, either on board the yacht or the frigate 
every evening, and I remember very well the bands 
playing always * God save the King' as we went up 
the side. Count D'Orsay here, who spoke very little 
English at that time, had a great passion for Yankee 
Doodle, and it was alwiiys played at his request." 

The count, who still speaks the language with a 
very slight accent, but with a choice of words that 
shows him to be a man of uncommon tact and ele- 
gance of mind, inquired after several of the officers, 
whom I have not the pleasure of knowing. He seem- 
ed to remember his visits to the frigate with great 
pleasure. The conversation, after running upon a va- 
riety of topics, which I could not with propriety put 
into a letter for the public eye, turned very naturally 
upon Byron. I had frequently seen the Countess 
Gniccioli on the continent, and 1 asked Lady Blessing- 
ton if she knew her. 

" No. We were at Pisa when they were IWing to- 
gether, but though Lord Blessington had the greatest 
curiosity to see her, Byron would never permit it. 
*She has a red bead of her own,* said he, 'and don't 
like to show it.' Byron treated the poor creature 
dreadfully »lf« She feared more than she loved hira." 

She had told me the same thing herself in Italy. 
I It wottkl be impossible, of course, to make a fall 
I and fair record of a conversation of some hours. I 
have only noted one or two topics which I thought 
most likely to interest an American reader. During 
all this long visit, however, my eyes were very busy in 
finishing for memory a portrait of the celebrated and 
beautiful woman before me. 

The portrait of Lady Blessington in the Book of 
Beauty is not unlike her, but it is still an unfavorable 
likeness. A picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence hung 
opposite me, taken, perhaps, at the age of eighteen, 
which is more like her. and as captivating a represent- 
ation of a just matured woman, full of loTelioess and 
love, the kind of creature with whose divine sweet- 
ness the gaeer's heart aches, as ever was drawn in the 
painter's most inspired hour. The original is now 
(she confessed it very frankly) forty. She looks 
something on the sunny side of thirty. Her person 
is full, but preserves all the fineness of an admirable 
shape ; her foot is not crowded in a satin slipper, for 
which a Cinderella might long be looked for in vain, 
and her complexion (an unusually fair skm* with veiy 
dark hair and eyebrows), is of even a girlish delicacy 
and freshness. Her dress of blue satin (if I am de- 
scribing her like a milliner, it is because I have here 
and there a reader of the Mirror in my eye who will 
be amused by it), was cut low and folded aci^oss her 
bosom, in a way to show to advantage the round and 
sculpture-like curve and whiteness of a pair of ex- 
quisite shoulders, while her hair dressed closed her 
bead, and parted simply on her forehead with a rich 
ferromer of turquoise, enveloped in clear outline a 
head with which it would be difficult to find a fault. 
Her features are regular, and her mouth, the most ex- 
pressive of them, has a ripe fulness and freedom of 
play, peculiar to the Irish physiognomy, and expres- 
sive of the most unsuspicious good humor. Add to 
all this a voice merry and sad by turns, but always mu- 
sical, and manners of the most unpretending elegancot 
yet even more rematkable for their wiuniiig kindoees, ^^T^ 
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and you have the most promiaent traits of one of the 
most lovely and fascinating women I have ever seen. 
Remembering her talents and her rank, and the ud- 
envying admiration she receives from the world of 
fashion and genius, it would be difficult to reconcile 
her lot to the '' doctrine of compensation." 

There is one remark I may as well make here, with 
regard to the personal descriptions and anecdotes with 
which my letters from England will of course be fill- 
ed. It is quite a d liferent thing from publishing such 
letters in London. America is much farther uflf from 
England than England from America. You in New 
York read the periodicals of this country, and know 
everything that is done or written here, as if you lived 
within the sound of Bow-bell. The English, how- 
ever, just know of our existence, and if they get a 
gei^ral idea twice a year of our progress in politics, 
they are comparatively well informed. Our periodi- 
cal literature is never even heard of. Of course, 
there can be no oflfence to the individuals themselves 
in anything which a visiter could write, calculated to 
convey an idea of the'peraon or manners of distin- 
guished people to the American public. I mention 
it lest, at first thought, I might seem to have abused 
the hospitality or frankness of those on whom letters 
of introduction have given me claims for civility. 



LETTER CXVL 

TBK LITERATI OP LONDON. 

Spknt my first day in London in wandering about 
the finest part of the West End. It is nonsense to 
compare it to any other city in the world. From the 
Horse-Guards to the Regent's Park alone, there is 
more magnificence in architecture than in the whole 
of any other metropolis in Europe, and I have seen 
the most and the best of them. Yet this, thongh a 
walk of more than two miles, is but a small part even 
of the frishionable extremity of London. I am not 
easily tired in al city ; but I walked till I could scarce 
lift my feet from the ground, and still the parks and 
noble streets extended before and around me as far as 
the eye could reach, and str/inge as they were in real- 
ity, the names were as familiar to me as if my child- 
hood had been passed amonv them. ** Bond Street," 
" Grosvenor Square," " Hyde Park," look new to my 
eye, but they sound very familiar to my ear. 

The equipages of London are much talked of, but 
they exceed even description. Nothing could be more 
peifect, or apparently more simple than the gentle- 
man*s carriage that passes you in the street.' Of a 
modest color, but the finest material, the crest just vis- 
ible on the panels, the balance of the body upon its 
springs true and easy, the haminercloth and liveries of 
the neatest and most harmonious colors, the harness 
slight and elegant, and the horses **the only splendid 
thing" in the establishment— is a description that an- 
swers the most of them. Perhaps the most perfect 
thing in the world, however, is a St. James*s-street 
stanhope or cabriolet, with its dandy owner on the 
whip-seat, and the ** tiger" beside him. The attitudes 
of both the gentleman and the ** gentleman^s gentle- 
man" are studied to a point, but^ nothing could be 
more knowing or exquisite than either. The whole 
affair, from the angle of the bell-crowned hat (the 
prevailing fashion on the steps of Crockford's at pres- 
ent), to the blood legs of the thorough-bred creatuie 
in harness, is absolutely faultless. I have seen many 
subjects for study in my first dav*s stroll, but T leave 
the men and women and some other less important fea- 
I ores of London for maturer observation. 

In the evening I kept my appointment with Lady 



Blessington. She had deserted her exquisite library 
for the drawing-room, and sat, in fuller dress, with six 
or seven gentlemen about her. I was presented im- 
mediately to all, and when the conversation was re- 
sumed, 1 took the opportunity to remark the distin- 
guished coterie with which she was surrounded. 

Nearest me sat Smith, the author of " Rejected Ad- 
dresses"-^a hale, handsome man, apparently fifty, 
with white hair, and a very nobly-formed head and 
physiognomy. His eye alone, small and with lids 
contracted into an habitual look of drollery, betrayed 
the bent of his genius. He held a cripple^s crutch in 
his hand, and* though otherwise rather particularly 
well dressed, wore a pair of large Indiarubber shoes — 
the penalty he was paying doubtless for the many good 
dinners he had eaten. He played rather an aside in 
the conversation, whipping in with a quiz or a witticism 
whenever he could get an opportunity, but more a lis- 
tener than a talker. 

On the opposite side of Lady B. stood Henry Bul- 
wer, the brother of the novelist, very earnestly en- 
gaged in a discussion of some speech of O'Connell's. 
He is said by many to be as talented as his brother, 
and has lately published a book on the present state 
of France. He is a small man, very slight and gen- 
tleman-like, a little pitted with the smallpox, and of 
very winning and persuasive manners. 1 liked him at 
the first glance. 

His opponent in the argument was Fonblanc, the 
famous editor of the Examiner, said to be the best 
political writer of his day. I never saw a much worse 
face— sallow, seamed, and hollow, his teeth irregular, 
his skin livid, his straight black hair uncombed and 
straggling over his forehead— he looked as if he might 
be the gentleman ^ 

Whose << coat was red, and whose breeches were blue." 

A hollow, croaking voice, and a small, fiery black eye, 
with a smile like a skeleton's, certainly did not improve 
his physiognomy. He sat upon his chair very awk- 
wardly, and was very ill-dressed, but every word he 
uttered showed him to be a man of claims very su- 
perior to exterior attraction. The soft musical voice, 
and elegant manner of the one, and the satirical sneer- 
ing tone and angular gesture of the other, were in 
very strong contrast. 

A German prince, with a star on his breast, trying 
with all his might, but, from bis embarrassed look, 
quite unsuccessfully, to comprehend the drift of the 
argument, the Duke de Richelieu, whom I had seen 
at the court of France, the inheritor of nothing but 
the name of his great ancestor, a dandy and a fool, 
making no attempt to listen ; a famous traveller just 
returned from Constantinople ; and the splendid per- 
son of Count D'Orsay in a careless attitude upon the 
ottoman, completed the cordon. 

I fell into conversation after a while with Smith, 
who, supposing I might not have heard the names of 
the others, in the hurry of an introduction, kindly 
took the trouble to play the dictionary, and added a 
graphic character of each as he named him. Among 
other things he talked a great deal of America, 
and asked me if I knew our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Washington Irving. I had never been so 
fortunate as to meet him. ** You have lost a great 
deal," he said, ** for never was so delightful a fellow* 
I was once taken down with him into the country by a 
merchant, to dinner. Our friend stopiied his carriage 
at the gate of his park, and asked us if we would walk 
through his grounds to the house. Irving refused * 
and held me down by the coat, so that we drove on to 
the house together, leaving our host to follow on foot. 
* I make it a principle,* said Irving, * never to walk 
with a man through his own grounds. I have no idea 
of praising a thing whether 1 like it or not. You and I 
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rest of the company had turned their attention to 
Smith as he began his story, and there was a univer- 
sal iaquiry after Mr. Iiring. Indeed the first ques- 
tions on the lips of every one to whom I am intro- 
duced as an American, are of him and Cooper. The 
latter seems to me to be admired as much here as 
abroad, in spite of a common impression that he dis- 
likes the nation. No man*s works could have higher 
praise in the general conversation that followed, though 
several instances were mentioned of his having shown 
ao uDConquerable aversion to the English when in Eng- 
land. Lady Blessington mentioned Mr. Bryant, and 
I was pleased at the immediate tribute paid to his de- 
lightful poetry by the talented circle around her. 

Toward twelve o*clock, ♦* Mr. Lytton Bulwer" was 
announced, and enter the author of Pelham. J had 
made up my mind how he should look, and between 
prints and descriptions thought I could scarcely be 
mistaken in my idea of his person. No two things 
could be more unlike, however than the ideal Mr. 
Bulwer in ray mind and the real Mr. Bulwer who fol- 
lowed the announcement. Imprimis, the gentleman 
who entered was not handsome. I beg pardon of the 
boarding-schools — but he really wcu not. The engra- 
ving of him published some time ago in America is as 
much like any other man living, and gives you no idea 
of his head whatever. He is short, very much bent 
in the back, slightly knock-kneed, and, if my opinion 
in such matters goes for anything, as ill-dressed a man 
for a gentleman, as you will find in London. His fig- 
ure is slight and very badly put together, and the only 
commendable point in his person, as fkr as J could 
see, was the smallest foot I ever saw a man stand up- 
on. Au restt^ I liked his manners extremely. He 
raij up to Lady Blessington, with the joyous heartiness 
of a boy let out of school ; and the " how d'ye, Bnl- 
r^er!" went round, as he shook hands with everybody, 
in the style of welcome usually given to "the best fel- 
low in the world.'* As I had brought a letter of in- 
troduction to him from a friend in Italy, Lady Bles- 
sington introduced me particularly, and we had a long 
conversation about Naples and its pleasant society. 

Bulwer^s head is phrenologically a fine one. His 
forehead retreats very much, but is very broad and 
well marked, and the whole air is that of decided men- 
tal superiority. His nose is aquiline, and far too large 
for proportion, though he conceals its extreme prom- 
inence by an immense pair of red whiskers, which en- 
tirely conceal the lower part of his face in profile. 
His complexion js fair, his hair profnse, cnrly, and of 
a light auburn, his eye not remarkable, and his mouth 
contradictory, I should think, df all talent. A more 
gooi-natured, h ibitually-smiling, nerveless expression 
could hardly be imagined. Perhaps my impression 
is an imperfect one, as he was in the highest spirits, 
and was not serious the whole evening for a minute— 
but it is strictly and faithfully my impression, 

I can imagine no style of conversation calculated 
to be more agreeable than Bnlwer's. Gay, quick, va- 
rious, half-satirical, and always fresh and different from 
everybody else, he seemed to talk because he could 
not help it, and infected everybody with his spirits. I 
can not give even the substance of it in a letter, for it 
was in a great measure local or personal. A great 
deal of fun was made of a proposal by Lady Blessing- 
ton, to take Bulwer to America and show him at so 
much a head. She asked me whether I thought it 
would be a good speculation. I took upon myself to 
assure her ladyship, that, provided she played shotoman, 
the " concern,** as they would phrase it in America, 
would be certainly a profitable one. Bulwer said he 
would rather go in disguise and hear them abuse his 
books. It wouli be pleasant, he thought, to hear the 
opinions of people who judged him neither as a mem- 
ber of parliament nor a dandy — simply a book-maker. 



Smith asked him if he kept an amanuensis. *• Ne,** 
he said, ^* I scribble it all out myself, and seed it to 
the press in a most ungentlemanlike hand, half print 
and half hieroglyphic, with all its imperfections on its 
head, and correct in the proof— very much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the publisher, who sends me io a bill 
of sixteen pounds six shillings and fourpence for extra 
corrections. Then I am free to confess I don*t know 
grammar. Lady Blessington, do you know grammar? 
I detest grammar. There never was such a thing * 
heard of before Lindley Murray. I wonder what they 
did for grammar before his day ! Oh, the delicious 
blunders one sees when they are irretrievable ! And 
the best of it is, the critics never get hold of them. 
Thank Heaven for second editions, that one may scratch 
out his blois, and go down clean and gentleman-like 
to posterity !** Smith asked him if he had ever re- 
viewed one of his own books. ** No— but I could ! 
And then how I should like .to recriminate and defend 
myself indignantly ! I think I could be preciously 
severe. Depend upon it nobody knows a book's de- 
fects half so well as its author. I have a great idea 
of criticisinir my works for my posthumous memoin. 
Shall I, Smith f Shall I, Lady Blessington ?** 

Bnlwer*s voice, like his brother's, is exceedingly 
lover-like and sweet. His playful tones are quite de- 
licious, and his clear laugh is the soul of sincere and 
careless merriment. 

It is quite impossible to convey in a letter scrawled 
literally between the end of a late visit and a tempting 
pillow, the evanescent and pure spirit of a conversa- 
tion of wits. I must confine myself, of course, in such 
sketches, to the mere sentiment of things that con- 
cern general literature and ourselves.* 

** The Kejected Addresses** got upon his crutches 
about three o^clock in the morning, and I made my 
exit with the rest, thanking Heaven, that, though in a 
strange country, my mother-tongue was the language 
of its men of genius. 



LETTER CXVIL 

LONDON— VISIT TO A RACE-COTTRSK — GIPSIES — ^THB PRIN- 
CESS VICTORIA — SPLENDID APPEARANCE OP THE ENG- 
LISH NOBILITY — A BREAKFAST WITH ELIA AND 
BRIDGET ELIA — BITSTIFICATION— CBASLE8 LABEB'S 
OPINION OP AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

I HAVE just returned from Ascot races. Ascot 
Heath, on which the course is laid out, is a high plat- 
form of land, beautifully situated on a hill above 
Windsor Castle, about twenty- five miles from Lon- 
don. I went down with a party of gentlemen in the 
morning and returned at evening, doing the distance 
w'rth relays of horses in something less than three 
hours. This, one would think, is very fair speed, but 
we were passed continually by the ** bloods'* of the 
road, in comparison with whom we seemed getting od 
rather at a snail's pace. 

The scenery on the way was truly Eoglish-^ooe 
series of finished landscapes, of every variety of 
combination. Lawns, fancy-cottages, manor-bouses, 
groves, roses and flower-gardens, make up Enghind. 
It surfeits the eye at last. You could not drop a poet 
out of the clouds upon any part of it I have seen, 
where, within five minutes* walk, he would not 6iid 
himself in Paradise. 

We flew past Virginia Water and through the sun- 
flecked shades of Windsor Park, with the speed of the 
wind. On reaching the Heath, we dashed out of the 
road, and cutting through fern and brier, our experi- 
enced whip put his wheels on the rim of the course, 
as near the stands as some thousands of carriagee 
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•rrivMl before ue would permit, and tbeo, cautioo- 
iag iM to take the beariaga of our position, least we 
should lose bim after the race, he took oflf his horses, 
aad left ns to choose oar own places. 

A thonsaod red and yellow flags were flying from as 
many snowy tents in the midst of the green heath ; 
b»llad-sixners sod bands of music were arousing their 
liule audiences in e?ery direction ; splendid markeea 
covering gambliniK-tables, surrounded the winning- 
post ; groups of country people were busy in every 
bush, eadng and singing, and the great stands were 
piled with row upon row of human heads waiting 
anxiously for the exhilarating contest. 

Soon after we arn^^^l* the king ^nd royal family 
drove up the course with twenty carriages, and scores 
of postiUioos and outriders in red and gold, flying over 
the turf as majesty flies in oo other country ; and, 
immediately after, the bell rang to clear the course 
for the race. Such horses! The earth seemed to 
fling them off as they touched it. The lean jockeys, 
m their party-colored cape and jackets, rode the flue- 
limbed, slender creatures up and down together, and 
dieo returning to the starting-post, off" they shot like 
so many arrows from the bow. 

WnizJ you could tell neither color nor shape as 
they passed across the eye. Their swiftness was in- 
credible. A horse of Lord Chesterfield's was rather 
the favorite; and for the sake of his great-grand- 
father, I had backed him with- my small wager. 
** Olauctts is losing," sakl some one on the top of a 
carriage above me, but round they swept again, and I 
could just see that one glorious creature was doubling 
tho leaps of every other horse, and in a moment 
Glauctts and Lord Chesterfield had won. 

The course between the races is a promenade of 
••roe thousands of the best-dressed people in Eng- 
land, I thought I had never seen so many handsome 
men and women, but particularly men. The nobility 
of this country, unlike every other, is by far the man- 
liest and finest looking class of its population. The 
eonladim of Rome, the lazzarom of Naples, the pay- 
§a$u of France, are incomparably more handsome 
than their superiors in rank, but it is strikingly differ- 
ent here. A set of more elegant and weJI-propor- 
ttooed noen than those pointed out to me by my 
friends as the noblemen on the course, I never saw, 
except only in Greece. The Albanians are seraphs 
to look at. 

Excitement is hungry, and after the first race our 
party produced their baskets and bottles, and spread- 
ing out the cold pie and champaign upon the erass, 
between the wheels of the carriages, we drank Lord 
Chesterfield^s health and ate for our own, in an al 
fresco style worthy of Italy. Two veritable Bohe- 
mians, brown, black-eyed gipsies, the models of those 
I had seen in their wicker tents in Asia, profited by 
the liberality of the hour, and came in for an upper 
omst to a pigeon pie, that, to tell the truth, they 
seemed to appreciate. 

Kace followed race, but T am not a contributor to 
the Sporting Magazine, and could not give you their 
nerits in comprehensible terms if I were. 

In one of the intervals, I walked under the king's 
•tAod, and saw her majesty, the queen, and the young 
Princess Victoria, very distinctly. They were listen- 
ing to a ballad-singer, and leaning over the front of 
the box with an amused attention, quite as sincere, 
apparently, as any beggar's in the ring. The queen 
is the plainest woman in her dominions, beyond a 
doubt. The princess is much better- looking than the 
pictures of her in the shops, and, for the heir to such 
a crown as that of England, quite unnecessarily pretty 
and interesting. She will be sold, poor thing — bar- 
tered away by those great dealers in royal hearts, 
whose grand calculations will not be much consolation 
to her if she happens to have a taste of her own. 



[The following sketch was written a short time pre- 
vious to the dea& of Charles Lamb.] 

Inrited to breakfast with a gentleman in the temple to 
meet Charies Lamb and his sister—*' Ella and Bridget 
Elia." I never in my life had an invitation more to 
my taste. The essays of Elia are certainly the most 
charming things in the world, and it hns been for the 
last ten years my highest compliment to the literary 
taste of a friend to present him with a copy. AVho 
has not smiled over the humorous description of Mrs. 
Battle? Who that has read Elia would not give 
more to see him than all the other authors of his time 
put together ? 

Our host was rather a character. I had brought a 
letter of introduction to him from Walter Savage 
Landor, the author of Imaginary Conversations, living 
at Florence, with a request that he would put me in a 
way of seeing one or two men about whom I had a 
curiosity. Lamb more particularly. I could not have 
been recommended to a better person. Mr. R. is a 
gentleman who everybody says, should have been an 
author, but who never wrote a book. He is a pro- 
found German scholar, has travelled much, is the inti- 
mate friend of Southey, Coleridge, and Lamb, has 
breakfasted with Goethe, travelled with Wordsworth 
through France and Italy, and spends part of every 
summer with him, and knows everything and every- 
body that is distinguished — In short, is, in his bach« 
elor's chambers in the temple, the friendly nucleus of 
a great part of the talent of England. 

I arrived a half hour before Lamb, and had time to 
learn some of his peculiarities. He lives a little out 
of London, and is very much of an invalid. Some 
family circumstances have tended to depress him very 
much of late years, and unless excited by convivial 
intercourse, he scarce shows a trace of what he was. 
He was very much pleased with the American reprint 
of his Elia, though it contains several things which are 
not his — written so in his style, however, that it is 
scarce a wonder the editor should mistake them. If 
I remember right, they were »• Valentine's Day," the 
••Nuns of Caverswell," and "Twelfth Night." He 
is excessively given to mystifying his friends, and is 
never so delighted as when be has persuaded some 
one into the belief of one of his grave inventions. His 
amusing biographical sketch of Listen was in this vein, 
and there was no doubt in anybody's mind that it was 
authentic, and written in perfectly good faith. Liston 
was highly enraged with it, and Lamb was delighted 
in proportion. 

There was a rap at the door at last, and enter a 
gentleman in black small-clothes and gaiters, short 
and very slight in his person, his head set on his 
shoulders with a thoughtful, forward bent, bis hair just 
sprinkled with gray, a beautiful deepset eye, aquiline 
nose, and a very indescribable mouth. Whether 
it expressed most bumor or feeling, good nature 
or a kind of whimsical peevishness, or twenty other 
things which passed over it by turns, I can not in the 
least be certain. 

His sister, whose literary reputation is associated 
very closely with her brother's, and who, as the 
original of " Bridget Elia," is a kind of object for 
literary aflection, came in after him. She is a small, 
bent figure, evidently a victim to illness, and hears 
with difficulty. Her face has been, I should think, a 
fine and handsome one, and her bright gray eye is still 
full of intelligence and fire. They both seemed qnite 
at home in our friend's chambers, and as there was to 
be no one else, we immediately drew round the break- 
fast table. I had set a Inrge arm chair for Miss Lamb. 
♦* Don't take it, Mary," said Lamb, pulling it away 
from her very gravely, •* it appears as if you were go- 
ing to have a tooth drawn." 

The conversation was very loeal. Our host and his 
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gueat hud not met for some weeks, and tbey bad a 
great deal to say of their mutual fneoda. Perhaps in 
til is way, however, I saw more of the author, for his 
manner of speaking of them and the quaint humor 
with which he complained of one, and spoke well of 
another, was so in the vein of his inimitable writings, 
that I could have fancied myself listening to an audible 
composition of a new £lia. Nothing could be more 
delii^htful than the kindness and affect ion between the 
brother and the sister, thoufih Lamb was continually 
taking advantage of her deafness to mystify her with 
the most singular gravity upon every topic that was 
started. '' Poor Mary !" said he, " she hears all of an 
epieram but the point." " What are you saying of 
me, Ghurtes ?" she asked. " Mr. Willis,** said he, 
raising his voice, "admires your Confessions of a 
Drunkard very much, and I was saying that it was no 
merit of yours, that you understood the subject.'* We 
had been speaking of this admirable essay (which is 
his own) half an hour before. 

The conversation turned upon literature after awhile, 
and our host, the templar, could not express himself 
strongly enough in admiration of Webster's speeches, 
which he said were exciting the greatest attention 
among the politicians and lawyers of England. Lamb 
said, " I don't know much of American authors. 
Miiry, there, devours Cooper's novels with a ravenous 
appetite, with which 1 have no sympathy. The only 
American book I ever read twice, was the * Journal 
of Edward Woolman,' a quaker preacher and tailor, 
whose character is one of the finest I ever met with. 
He tells a story or two about negro slaves, that brought 
the tears into my eyes. lean read no prose now, 
though Hazlitt sometimes, to be sure — but then Hazlitt 
is worth all modern prose writers put together." 

Mr. K. spoke of buying a book of Lamb's a few 
days before, and I mentioned my having bought a copy 
of £lia the last day I was in America, to send as a 
parting gift to one of the most lovely and talented 
women in our country. 

'^ What did you give for it ?" said Lamb. 

** About seven and sixpence." 

'« Permit me to pay you that," said he, and with the 
utmost earnestness he counted out the money upon 
the table. 

" I never yet wrote anything that would sell," he 
continued. *'I am the publisher's ruin. My last 
poem won't sell a copy. Have you seen it, Mr. 
Willis ?" 

I had not. 

** It's only eighteen pence, and I'll give you six- 
pence toward it ;" and he described to me where I 
should find it sticking up in a shop-window in the 
Strand. 

Lamb ate nothing, and complained in a querulous 
tone of the veal pie. There was a kind of potted fish 
(of which I forget the name at this moment) which he 
had expected our friend would procure for him. He 
inquired whether there was not a morsel left perhaps in 
the bottom of the last pot. Mr. R. was not sure. 

** Send and see," said Lamb, " and if the pot has 
been cleaned, bring me the cover. I think the sight 
of it would do me good." 

The cover was brought, upon which there was a 
picture of the fish. Lamb kissed it with a reproachfhl 
look at his friend, and then left the table and began to 
wander round the room with a broken, uncertain step, 
as if he almost forgot to put one leg before the other. 
His sister rose after awhile, and commenced walking 
Qp and down very much in the same manner on the 
opposite side of the table, and in the course of half an 
hour they took their le.ive. 

To any one who loves the writings of Charles Lamb 
with but hnlf my own enthusiasm, even these little 
particulars of an hour passed in his company, will 
have an interest. To him who does not, thejr will 



seem dull and idle. Wreck as he ceruinly is, and 
must be, however, of what he was, I would rather have 
seen him for that single hour, than the hundred and 
one sights of London put together. 



LETTER CXVm. 

DINNER AT LADY BLESSINGTON's — BULWER, D'iSBAELI, 
PROCTER, FONBLANC, ETC. — ECCENTRICITIK8 OF 
BCCKFORD, AUTHOR OP VATHEK— d'iSRAELI^S EX- 
TRAORDINART TALENT AT DESCRIPTION. 

Dined at Lady Blessington's, in company with sev- 
eral authors, three or four noblemen, and a clever ex- 
quisite or two. The authors were Bulwer, the novel- 
ist, and his brother, the statist; Procter (better known 
as Barry Cornwall), D'Israeli, the author of Vivian 
Grey ; and Fonblanc, of the Examiner. The princi- 
pal nobleman was Lord Durham, and the principal 
exquisite (though the word scarce applies to the mag- 
nificent scale on which nature has made him, and on 
which he makes himself), was Count D'Orsay. 
There were plates for twelve. 

I had never seen Procter, and, with my passionate 
love for his poetry, he was the person at table of the 
most interest to me. He came late, and as twilight 
was just darkening the drawing-room, I could only see 
that a small man followed the announcement, with a 
remarkably timid manner, and a very white forehead. 

D'Israeli had arrived before me, and sat in the deep 
window, looking out upon Hyde Park, with the last 
rays of daylight reflected from the gorgeous gold 
flowers of a splendidly embroidered waistcoat. Pat- 
ent leather pumps, a white stick, with a black cord 
and tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck 
and pockets, served to make him, even in the dim 
light, rather a conspicuous object. 

Bulwer was very badly dressed, as usual, and wore 
a flashy waistcoat of the same description as D'Israeli's. 
Count D'Orsay was ver^ splendid, but very undefina- 
ble. He seemed showily dressed till you looked to 
particulars, and then it seemed only a simple thing, 
well fitted to a very magnificent person. Lord Albeit 
Conyngham was a dandy of common materials ; and 
my Lord Durham, though he looked a young man, if 
he passed for a lord at all in America, would pass for 
a very ill-dressed one. 

For Lady Blessington, she is one of the most hand* 
some and quite the best-dressed woman in London ; 
and, without farther description, I trust the readers of 
the Mirror will have little difficulty in imagining a 
scene that, taking a wild American into the account^ 
was made up of rather various material. 

The blaze of lamps on the dinner table was rery fa- 
vorable to my curiosity, and as Procter and D'Israeli 
sat directly opposite me, I studied their faces to ad- 
vantage. Barry Cornwall's forehead and eye are all 
that would strike you in his features. His brows are 
heavy ; and his eye, deeply sunk, has a quick, restless 
fire, that wouM have struck me, I think, bad I not 
known he was a poet. His voice has the huskiness 
and elevation of a man more accustomed to think 
than converse, and it was never heard except to give a 
brief and very condensed opinion, or an illustration, 
admirably to the point, of the subject under discus- 
sion. He evidently felt that he was only an observer 
in the party. 

D* Israeli has one of the most remarkable faces I 
ever saw. He is lividly pale, and but for the energy 
of his action and the strength of his lungs, would 
seem a victim to consumption. His eye is as black as 
Erebus, and has the most mocking and lying-in-wak 
sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive 
with a kind of working and impatient nervousnessy j 
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and when he has bunt forth, as be does constantly, 
with a particalarlj saccessful cataract of expression, 
it assumes a carl of triumphant scorn that would be 
worthy of a M ephistopheles. His hair is as extraor- 
dinary as his taste in waistcoats. A thick heavy mass 
of jet black ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to 
his collarless stock, while on the right temple it is 
parted and put away with the smooth carefulness of a 
girl's, and shines most unctiously, 

'* With thy incomparable oil, Macassar \" 

The anxieties of the first coarse, as usual, kept 
every mouth occupied for awhile, and then the dan- 
dies led off with a discussion of Count D'Orsay^s rifle 
match (be is the best rifle shot in England), and va- 
ri«>us matters as uninteresting to transatlantic readers. 
The new poem, Philip Van Artevelde, came up after 
awhile, and was very much over- praised {me judice"^, 
Bulwer said, that as the author was the principal wri- 
ter for the Quarterly Review, it was a pity it was first 
praised in that periodical, and praised so unqualifiedly. 
Procter said nothing about it, and I respected his si- 
lence ; for, as a poet, he must have felt the poverty 
of the poem, and was probably unwilling to attack a 
Dew aspirant in his laurels. 

The next book discussed was Beckford's Italy, or 
rather the next author, for the ^criUr of Vathek is 
more original, and more talked of than his books, and 
just now occupies much of the attention of London. 
Mr. Beckford has been all his life enormously rich. 
has luxuriated in every country with the fancy of a 
poet, and the refined splendor of a Sybarite, was the 
admiration of Lord Byron, who visited him at Cintra, 
was the owner of Fonthill, and, plus fort encore^ his is 
one of the oldest families in England. What could 
such a man attempt that would not be considered ex- 
traordinary ! 

D^Israeli was the only one at table who knew him, 
and the style in which he gave a sketch of his habits 
and manners, was worthy of himself. I might as well 
attefnpt to gather up the foam of the sea as to convey 
an idea of the extraordinary language in which he 
clothed his description. There were, at least, Gwe 
words in every sentence that must have been very much 
astonished at the use they were put to, and yet no oth- 
ers apparently could so well have conveyed his idea. 
He talked like a race-horse approaching the winning- 
post, every muscle in action, and the utmost energy 
of expression flung out in every burst. It is a great 
pity he is not in parliament.* 

The particulars he gave of Beckford, though strip- 
ped of his gorgeous digressions and parentheses, may 
be interesting. He lives now at Bath, where be has 
built a house on two sides of the street, connected by 
a covered bridge a la Pont^ dt Sospiri, at Venice. 
His servants live on one side, and he and his sole 
companion on the other. This companion is a hide- 
ous dwarf, who imasines himself, or is, a Spanish 
duke ; and Mr. Beckford for many years has support- 
ed him in a style befitting his rank, treats him with all 
the deference due to his title, and has, in general, no 
other society (I should not wonder, myself, if it 
turned out a woman) ; neither of them is often seen, 
and when in London, Mr. Beckford is only to be ap- 
proached through his man of business. If you call, 
he is not at home. If you would leave a card or ad- 
dress him a note, his servant has strict orders not to 
take in anything of the kind. At Bath he has built a 
high tower, which is a great mystery to the inhabitants. 
Around the interior, to the very top, it is lined with 
books, approachable with a light spiral staircase ; and 
in the pavement below, the owner has constructed a 

• I have been told that he stood once for a London borough. 
A coarse fellow came up at the hustings, and said to him, " ! 
should like to know on what ground you stand here, sir?" 
" On my head, sir !" answered D' Israeli. The populace had 
not read Vivian Grey, howeTer, and he lost his election. 



double crypt for his own body, and that of his dwarf 
companion, intending, with a desire for human neigh- 
borhood which has not appeared in his life, to leave 
the library to the city, that all who enjoy it shall pass 
over the bodies below. 

Mr. Beckford thinks very highly of his own books, 
and talks of his early production (Vathek) in terms of 
unbounded admiration. He speaks slightingly of 
Byron, and of his praise, and affects to despise utterly 
the popular taste. It appeared altogether, from D^Is- 
raeli*s account, that he is a splendid egotist, determin- 
ed to free life as much as possible from its usual fet- 
ters, and to enjoy it to the highest degree of which 
his genius, backed by an immense fortune, is capable. 
He is reputed, however, to be excessively liberal, and 
to exercise his ingenuity to contrive secret charities in 
his neighborhood. 

Victor Hugo and his extraordinary novels came 
next under discussion; and D*Israeli, who was fired 
with his own eloquence, started off, apropos dts hotteSf 
with a long story of an empalement he had seen in 
Upper Egypt. It was as good, and perhaps as authen- 
tic, as the description of the chow-chow-tow in Vivian 
Grey. He had arrived at Cairo on the third day after 
the man was transfixed by two stakes from hip to 
shoulder, and he was still aVive ! The circumstantial- 
ity of the account was equally horrible and amusing. 
Then followed the sufferer's history, with a seore of 
murders and barbarities, heaped together like Martin's 
Feast of Belshazzar, with a mixture of horror and 
splendor that was unparalleled in my experience of 
improvisation. No mystic priest of the Corybaotes 
could have worked himself up into a finer phrensy of 
language. 

Count D'Orsay kept up, through the whole of the 
conversation and narration, a running fire of witty pa- 
rentheses, half French and half English ; and, with 
champaign in all the pauses, the hours flew on very 
dashingly. Lady Blessington left us toward midnight, 
and then the conversation took a rather political turn, 
and something was said of O'Connell. D'lsraeli's 
lips were playing upon the edge of a champaign glass, 
which he had jdst drained, and off he shot again with 
a description of an interview he hkd had with the agi- 
tator the day before, ending in a story of an Irish dra- 
goon who was killed in the peninsula. His name was 
Sarsfield. His arm was shot off, and be was bleeding 
to death. When told that be could not live, he called 
for a large silver goblet, out of which he usually drank 
his claret. He held it to the gushing artery and filled 
it to the brim with blood, looked at it a moment, turn- 
ed it out slowly upon the ground, muttering to him- 
self, •♦ If that had been jshed for old Ireland !" and ex- 
pired. You can have no idea how thriliingly this lit- 
tle story was told. Fonblanc, however, who is a cold 
political satirist, could see nothing in a man's •» de- 
can tin a: his claret," that was in the least sublime, and 
so Vivian Grey got into a passion and for awhile was 
silent. 

Bulwer asked me if there was any distinguished 
literary American in town. I said, Mr Slidell, one 
of our best writers, was here. 

** Because," said he, " I received a week or more 
ago a letter of introduction by some one from Wash- 
ington Irving. It lay on the table, when a lady came 
in to call on my wife, who seized upon it as an auto- 
graph, and immediately left town, leaving me with 
neither name nor address." 

There was a general laugh and a cry of "Pelham! 
Pelham !" as he finished his story. Nobody chose to 
believe it. 

»* I think the name was Slidell," said Bulwer. 

" Slidell I" said D'Israeli, " I owe him two-pence, 
by Jove !" and he went on in his dashing way to nar- 
rate that he had sat next Mr. Slidell at a bull-fight in 
Seville, that he wanted to buy a fan to keep off the 
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flies, and having aothiag but doubloons to his pocket, 
Mr. S. had lent him a small Spanish coin to that 
^alue, which he owed him to this day. 

There was another general laugh, and it was agreed 
that on the whole the Americans were '•done," 

Apropos to this, D'lsraeli gave us a description in a 
gorgeous, burlesque, galloping style, of a Spanish 
bull fight; and when we were nearly dead with laugh- 
ing at it, some one made a move, and we went up to 
LaJy Blessin^^ton in the drawing-room. Lord Dur- 
haiu requested her ladyship to introduce him particu- 
larly to D'lsraeli (the etfect of his eloquence). 1 sat 
down in the corner with Sir Martin Sbee, the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and had a long talk about 
Allstou and Harding and Cole, whose pictures he 
knew ; and *^ somewhere in the small hours," we took 
our leave, and Procter left me at my door in Caven- 
dish street, weary, but in a better humor with the 
world than usual. 



LETTER CXIX. 

THE ITALIAN OFERA — ^AIADEMOISELLE GRISI — A GLANCE 
AT LORD BROUGHAM — MRS. NORTON AND LORD SEF- 
TON — RAND, THE AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTKR — AN 
EVENING PARTT AT BULWER's — PALMY STATE OP 
LITERATURE IN MODERN DAYS— FASHIONABLE NEG- 
LECT OF FEMALES — PERSONAGES PRESENT — ^SHIEL THE 
ORATOR, THE PRINCE OF MOSCOWA, MRS. LEICESTER 
STANHOPE, THE CELEBRATED BEAUTY, ETC, ETC. 

Went to the opera to hear Julia Grisi. I stood out 
the first act in the pit, and saw instances of rudeness 
in " Fop*s-alley," which I had never seen approached 
in thr«e years on the continent. The high price of 
tickets, one would think, and the necessity of appear- 
ing in full dress, would keep the opera clear of low- 
bred people ; but the conduct to which I refer seemed 
to excite no surprise and passed off without notice, 
though, in America, there would have been ample 
matter for at least four duels. 

Grisi is young, very pretty, and an admirable actress 
^-three great advantages to a singer. Her voice is 
under absolute command, and she manages it beauti- 
fully, hut it wants the infusion of soul — the gushing, 
uiicuijtrollable, passionate feeling of Malibran. You 
merely feel thiit Grisi is an accomplished artist, while 
Malibran melts all your criticism into love and admi- 
ration. I am easily moved by music, but I came 
away without much enthusiasm for the present pas- 
sion of London. 

The opera-house is very different from those on the 
continent. The stage only is lighted abroad, the 
single lustre from the ceiling just throwing that clair 
obscure over the boxes so favorable to Italian com- 
plexions and morals. Here, the dress circles are 
lighted with bright chandeliers, and the whole house 
sits in such a blaze of light as leaves no approach 
even, to a lady, unseen. The consequence is that 
people here dress much more, and the opera, if less 
interesting to the habitue., is a gayer thing to the many. 

I went up to Lady Biessington's box for a moment, 
and found Strang ways, the traveller, and several other 
distinguished men with her. Her ladyship pointed 
out to me Lord Brougham, flirting desperately with a 
pretty woman on the opposite side of the house, his 
mouth going with the convulsive twitch which so dis- 
figures nim, and his most unsightly of pug-noses in 
the strongest relief against the red lining behind. 
There never was a plainer man. The Honorable 
Mrs. Norton, Sheridan's daughter and poetess, sat 
nearer to us, looking like a queen, certainly one of the 
most beautiful women I ever looked upon ; and the 
gastronomic and humpbacked Lord Sefton, said to be 



the best judge of cookery in the world, sat in the 
'* dandy*s omnibus," a large box on a level with the 
stage, leaning forward with his chin on his knuckles, 
and waiting with evident impatience for the appearance 
of Fanny Elssler in the batieU Beauty and all, the 
English o}>era-house surpasses anything I have seen 
in the way of a spectacle. 

An evening party at Bulwer's. Not yet peifectly 
initiated in London hours, I arrived not far from 
eleven and found Mrs. Bulwer alone in her illumina* 
ted rooms, whiling away an expectant hour in playing 
with a King Charles spaniel, that seemed by his fond- 
ness and delight to appreciate the excessive lovelineai 
of his mistress. As far off as America, I may express 
even in print an admiration which is no heresy io 
London. 

The author of Pelhara is a younger son and de- 
pends on his writings for a livelihood, and trulj^ 
measuring works of fancy by what they will bring, 
(not an unfair standard perhaps), a glance around his 
luxurious and elegant rooms is worth reams of puff 
in the quarterlies. He lives in the heart of the fash- 
ionable quarter of London, where rents are ruinouslj 
extravagant, entertains a great deal, and is expensive 
in all his habits, and for this pay Messrs. Clifford, 
Pel ham, and Aram — (it would seem) roost excellent 
good bankers. As I looked at the beautiful woman 
seated on the costly ottoman before me, waiting to 
receive the rank and fashion of London, I thought 
that old close-fisted literature never had better reason. 
for his partial largess. I half forgave the miser for 
starving a wilderness of poets. 

One of the first persons who came was Lord By- 
ron's sister, a thin, plain, middle-aged woman, of a 
very serious countenance, and with very cordial and 
pleasing manners. The rooms soon filled, and two 
professed singers went industriously to work in their 
vocation at the piano ; but, except one pale man, with 
staring hair, whom I took to be a poet, nobody pre- 
tended to listen. 

Every second woman has* some strong claim to 
beauty in England, and the proportion of those who 
just miss it, by a hair's breadth as it were— who seem 
really to have been meant for beauties by nature, but 
by a slip in the moulding or pencilling are imperfect 
copies of the design — ^is reaJly extraordinary. One 
after another entered, as I stood near the door with 
my old friend Dr. Bowring for a nomeDclator, and the 
word *Movely" or ** charming,'* had not passed my 
lips before some change in the attitude, or unguarded 
animation had expos^ the flaw, and the hasty hom- 
age (for homage it is, and an idolatrous one, that we 
pay to the beauty of woman) was coldly and unspar- 
ingly retracted. From a goddess upon earth to a 
slighted and unattractive trap for matrimony is a long 
step, but taken on so slight a defect sometimes as, 
were they marble, a sculptor would etch away with 
his nail. 

I was surprised (and I have been struck with the 
same thing at several parties I have attended in Lon- 
don), at the neglect with which the female part of the 
assemblage is treated. No young man ever seems to 
dream of speaking to a lady, except to ask her to 
dance. There they sit with their mammas, their 
hands hung over each other before them in the re- 
ceived attitude; and if there happens to be no 
dancing (as at Bulwer's), looking at a print, or eating 
an ice, is for them the most enlivening circumstance 
of the evening. As well as I recollect, it is better 
managed in America, and certainly society is quite 
another thing in France and Italy. Late in the 
evening a charming girl, who is the reigning belle of 
Naples, came in with her mother from the opera, and 
I made the remark to her. ** I detest England fof 
that very reason," she said frankly. «« It is the teh- 
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!•• iQ London lor th« yoaog men to prefer everything 
to the society of women. They have their clubs, 
their boraet, their rowing matches, their hunting and 
betting, and erery thing else b a bore ! How different 
m the same men at Naples! They can never get 
oooogb of one there ! We are surrounded and run 
after,- 

" < Our poodle dog is quite adored^ 
Our sayings are extremely quoted,' 

and really one feels that one is a belle.** She men- 
tioned several of the beanx of last winter who had re- 
tnmed to England. ^* Here I have been in London a 
month, and these very men that were dying for roe« at 
my aide every day on the Strada Nyova^ and all but 
fighting to dance three times with me of an evening, 
have only left their cards ! Not because they care 
less about me, but becauM it is * not the fashion*-^t 
would be talked of at the club, it is * knowing' to let us 
alone.** 

There were only three men in the party, which was 
a very crowded one, who could come under the head 
of beaux. Of the remaining part, there was much 
that was dbttnguished, both for rank and talent. 
Shell, the Irish orattfr, a small, dark, deceitful, but 
talented-looking man, with a very disagreeable squeak- 
ing voice, stood in a corner, very earnestly engaged 
in conversation with the aristocratic old earl of Clar- 
endon. The contrast between the styles of the two 
men, the courtly and mild elegance of one, and the 
uneasy and half-bred, but shrewd earnestness of the 
other, was quite a study. Fonblanc of the Examiner, 
with his pale and dislocated-looking face, stood in the 
door-way between the two rooms, making the amiable 
with a chastly smile to Lady Stepney. The * bilious 
Lord Durham,* as the papers call him, with hia Bru- 
tus head, and grave, severe countenance, high-bred in 
his appearance, despite the worst possible coat and 
trousers, stood at the pedestal of a beautiful statue, 
talking politics with Bowring ; and near them, leaned 
over a chair the Prince Moscowa, the son of Marshal 
Ney, a plain, but determiDcd -looking young man, 
with his coat buttoned up to his throat, unconscious 
of everything but the presence of the Honorable Mrs. 
Leicester Stanhope, a very lovely woman, who was 
enlightening htm in the prettiest English French, 
upon some point of national differences. Her hus- 
band, famous as Lord Byron*s companion in Greece, 
and a great liberal in England, was introduced to me 
soon after by Bulwer ; and we discussed the bank 
and the president, with a little assistance from Bow- 
ring, who Joined us with a pesan for the old general 
and his measures, till it was far into the morning. 



LETTER CXX. 

IBBAKFA8T WITH BARRT CORNWALL — ^LtTXTTRT OF 
TBE FOLLOWERS OF THB MODERN MtJSE — ^BEAUTY 
OP THE DRAMATIC SKETCHES GAINS PROCTER A 
WIFE — ^HAZLITT's extraordinary taste FOR THE 
nCTURRSQVE IN WOMEN — COLERIDOE^S OPINION OF 
CORNWALL. 

Breakfasted with Mr. Procter (known better tis 
Barry Cornwall). I gave a partial description of this 
■Mst delightful of poets in a former letter. In the 
dasiJtng circle of rank and talent with which he was 
•unrounded at Lady Blessington*s, however, it was 
difficult to see so shrinkingly modest a man to advan- 
tage, and with the exception of the keen gray eye, liv- 
ioi? with thought and feelins:* I should hardly have rec- 
ogni^ him at home for the same person. 

Mr. Procter is a barrister ; and his »» whereabout" 
if more like that of a lord chancellor than a poet 
With the address he had given me at partings 



J drove to a large house in Bedford square ; and, not 
accustomed to find the children of the Muses waited 
on by servants in livery, I made up my mind as I 
walked up the broad staircase, that I was blundering 
upon some Mr. Procter of the exchange, whose re- 
spect for his poetical namesake, I hoped would smooth 
my apology for the intrusion. Buried in a deep mo- 
rocco chair, in a large library, notwithstanding, T found 
the poet himself— choice old pictures, filling every 
nook between the book-shelves, tables covei^ with 
novels and annuals, rolls of prints, busts and drawings 
in all the corners ; and, more important for the nonce, 
a breakfast table at the poet's elbow, spicily set forth, 
not with flowers or ambrosia, the canonical food of 
rhymers, but with cold hams and ducks, hot rolls and 
butter, coffee-pot and tea-urn — as sensible a breakfast, 
in short, as the most unpoetical of men could desire. 

Procter is indebted to his j)oetry for a very charm- 
ing wife, the daughter of Basil Montagu, well known 
as a collector of choice literature, and the friend and 
patron of literarv men. The exquisite beauty of the 
Dramatic Sketches interested this lovely woman in his 
favor before she knew him, and far from worldly-wise 
as an attachment so grounded would seem, I never 
saw two people with a more habitual air of happiness. 
I thought of his touching song, 

" How many summers, love. 
Hast thou been mine ?" 

and looked at them with an irrepressible feeling of 
envy. A beautiful girl, of eight or nine years, the 
** golden-tressed Adelaide," delicate, gentle and pen- 
sive, as if she was born on the lip of Castaly, and 
knew she was a poet^s child, completed the picture of 
happiness. 

The conversation ran upon various authors, whom 
Proctor had known intimately. Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, Keats, Shelley, and others , and of all he ^ave 
me interesting pRrticulars, which I could not well re- 
peat in a public letter. The account of Hazlitt's 
death-bed, which appeared in one of the magazines, 
he said was wholly untrue. This extraordinary writer 
was the most reckless of men in money matters, but 
he had a host of admiring friends who knew his char- 
acter, and were always ready to assist him. He was 
a great admirer of the picturesque in women. He 
was one evening at the theatre with Procter, and 
pointed -out to him an Amazonian female, strangely 
dressed in black velvet and lace, but with no beauty 
that would please an ordinary eye. •• Look at her !" 
said Hazlitt, »* isn't she fine T^isn't she magnificent ? 
Did you ever see anything more Titiaoesque ?"• 

After breakfast, Procter took me into a small closet 
adjoining his library, in which he usually writes. 
There was just room in it for a desk and two chairs, 
and around were piled in ttue poetical confusion, his 
favorite books, miniature likenesses of authors, manu- 
scripts, and all the interesting lumber of a true poet^s 
corner. From a drawer, veiy much thrust out of the 
way, he drew a volume of his own, into which he pro- 
ceeded to write my name*— a collection of songs, pub- 
lished since I have been in Europe, which I had never 
seen. I seized upon a worn copy of the Dramatic 
Sketches, which I found crossed and interlined in 
every direction. " Don't look at them," said Procter, 
** they are wretched things, which should never have 
been printed, or at least with a world of correction. 
You see how I have mended them ; and, some day, 
perhaps, I will publish a corrected edition, since I can 

* The following story bos been tnld me by another gentle- 
man. Hazlitt was married to an amiable woman, and di\or- 
ced, after a tew years, at his own request. He left I ondon, 
and relumed with another wife. The first thing be did was 
10 send to his first wife to borrow five )>ounds ! i^he had not 
so much in the world, but she sent to a friend (the gentleman 
who told me the story) , borrowed it, and sent it to him J It 
to me there is a whole drama in this single tact. 
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not get them back." He took the book from my 
hiitid, aod opened to " The Broken Heart," certainly 
the most highly-finished and exquisite piece of pathos 
in the language, and read it to me with his alterations. 
It was to *' gild refined gold and paint the lily." I 
would recommend to the lovers of Barry Cornwall, to 
keep their original copy, beautifully as he has polish- 
ed his lines anew. 

On a blank leaf of the same copy of the Dramatic 
Sketches, 1 found some indistinct writing in pencil. 
V Oh ! don't read that," said Procter, *" the book was 
given me some years ago by a friend at whose house 
Coleridge had been staying, for the sake of the criti- 
cisms that great man did me the honor to write at the 
end." I insisted on reading them, however, and his 
wife calling bim out presently, 1 succeeded in copying 
them in his absence. He seemed a little annoyed, but 
on my promising to make no use of them in England, 
he allowed me to retain them. They are as follows : 

** Barry Cornwall is a poet, me taltem judiee, and in that 
sense of the word in which I apply it to Charles Lamb and 
W. Wordsworth. There are poems of great merit, the au- 
thors of which I should not yet feel impelled so to designate. 

*' The faults of these poems are no less things of hope 
than the beauties. Both are just what they ought to be : i. e. 
note. 

« If B. C. be faithful to his genius, it in doe time will warn 
him that as poetry Is the identity or all other knowledge, so 
a poet can not be a great poet, but as being likewise and in- 
clusively an historian and a naturalist in the light as well as 
the life of philosophy. All other men's worlds are his chaos. 

" Hints— N^ot to permit delicacy and exqulsiteness to se- 
dnce into effeminacy. 

** Not to permit beauties by repetition to become man- 
nerism. 

" To be jealous of fragmentary composition as epicurism 
of genius — apple -pie maoe all of quinces. 

" Item. That dramatic poetry must be poetry hid in 
thought and passion, not thought or passion hm in toe dregs 
of poetry. 

" Lastly, to be economic and withholding in similes, figures, 
etc. They will all find their pldce sooner or later, each in the 
luminary of a sphere of its own. There can be no galaxy in 
poetry, because it is language, ergo successive, ergo every the 
smillest star must be seen smgly. 

" There are not fi^e metrists m the kingdom whose works 
are known by me, to whom I could have held mjrself allowed 
to speak so plainly ; but B. C. is a man of genius, and it de- 
pends on himself (amipetence protecting kirn from gnavingand 
matraeting cares) to become a rightful poet — i. e. a great man. 

<< Oh, tor such a man ; worldly pruaence is transfigured in- 
to the high spiritual duty. How generous is self-mterest in 
him whose true self is au that is good and hopeful in all ages 
as far as the 1 mguage of Spenser, Shakspere, and Milian, is 
the mother tongue. 

*♦ A mip of the road to Paradise drawn in Purgatory on 
the confines of HeU, by S. T. C. July 30, 1819." 

I took my leave of this true poet after half a day 
passed in his company, with the impression that he 
makes upon every one— of a man whose sincerity and 
kind-heartedness were the most prominent traits in his 
character. Simple in his Iangua2e and feelings, a 
fond father, an affectionate husband, a business-man 
of the closest habits of industry^-one reads his 
strnngc imaginations, and passionate, high-wrought, 
and even sublimated poetry, and is in doubt at which 
most to wonder— the man as he is, or the poet as we 
know him in his books. 



LETTER CXXI. 

AN EVENING AT LADT BLESSING TON*S—ANRCT)OTE8 OT 
MOOaE, THE POET — ^TAYLOR, THE PLATON18T — ^POLI- 
TICS — ^ELECTION OF SPEAKER — PRICES OF BOOKS. 

I AM obliged to ** gazette*' Lady Blessington rather 
more than I should wish, 'and more th^n may seem 
delicate to those who do not know the central position 
she occupies in the circle of talent in London. Her 
soirees and dinner-parties, however, are literally the 



single and only aaaemblages of men of genitia, witboot 
relerence to party — the only attempt at a republic of 
letters in the world of this great, eDviona, and gifted 
metropolis. The pictures of literaiy life, io which 
my countrymen would be most interestedt therefora. 
are found within a very amall compass, preauming 
them to prefer the brighter side of an eminent charac- 
ter, and presuming them {is it a presuniptioo ?) not 
to possess that appetite for degrading the ambor to the 
man by an anatomy of his secret personal failingty 
which is lamentably common in England. Having 
premised thus much, I go on with my letter. 

I drove to Lady Bleasington's an evening or two 
since, with the usual ceruioty of finding her at home* 
as there was no opera, and the equal certainty of find- 
ing a circle of agreeable and eminent men about her. 
She met me with the information that Moore was in 
town, and an invitation to dine with her whenever she 
I should be able to prevail upon '* the little Bacchus" 
to give her a day. D'Israeli, the younger, was there, 
and Dr. Beattie, the king's physician (and author, 
unacknowledged, of "The Heliotrope"), and one or 
two fashionable young noblemen. 

Moore was naturally the first topic. He had appear- 
ed at the opera the night before, after a year's rutaliz- 
ing at " Slopperton cottage," as fresh and young and 
witty as he ever was known in his youth— (for Moore 
roust be sixty at least). Lady B. said the only dif- 
ference she could see in his appearance was the loss 
of his curls, which once justified singuLirly his title of 
Bacchus, flowing about his head in thin, glossy, 
elastick tendrils, unlike any other hair she hmi ever 
seen, and comparable to nothing but the rings of the 
vine. He is now quite bald, and the change it very 
striking. D'Israeli regretted that he should have been 
met, exactly on his return to London, with the savage 
but clever anicle in Fraser'a Magazine on his pla- 
giarisms. *'6ive yourself no trouble about that," 
said Lady B. ** for you may be sure he will never see 
it. Moore guards against the sight and knowledge 
of criticism as people take precautions against the 
plague. He reads few periodicals, and but one newt- 
paper. If a letter comes to him from a suspicious 
quarter, he burns it unopened. If a friend mentions 
a criticism to him at the club, he never forgives him ; 
and, so well is this understood among his friends, that 
he might live in London a year, and all the magazinee 
might dissect htm, and he would probably never hear 
of it. In the country he lives on the estate of Lord 
Lansdown, his patron and best friend, with half a 
dozen other nobleman within a dinner^drive ; and he 
passes his life in this exclusive circle, like a bee in 
amber, perfectly preserved from everything that coukl 
blow rudely upon him. He takes the world en p/til^ 
osopke^ and is determined to descend to his grave per- 
fectly ignorant if such things as critics exist." Some- 
body said this was weak, and D'Israell thought it was 
wise, and made a splendid defence of his opinion, ae 
usual, and I agreed with D'Israeli. Moore deserves t 
medal, as the happiest author of his day, to posaeae 
the power. 

A remark was made in- rather a satirical tone upon 
Moore's worldliness and passion for rank. *' He was 
sure," it was said, ** to have four or five invitations to 
dine on the sanie day, and he tormented himself with 
the idea that he had not accepted perhaps the most ex- 
clusive. He would get oflT from an engagement with 
a countess to dine with a marchioness, and from a 
marchioness to accept the later invitation of a dutchess; 
and as he cared little for the society of men, and 
would sing and be delightful only for the applaoae of 
women, it mattered little whether one circle was 
more talented than another. Beauty was one of hie 
passions, but rank and fashion were all the rest." 
This rather left-handed portrait was confessed by 9II 
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upon it. She gave, h an offset, howeTer, some par- 
ticulars of Moore*8 difficalties fioin his West Indiaii 
appointnieDt, which left a balance to his credit. 

«« Moore went to Jamaica with a profitable appoint- 
meot. The climate disagreed with him, and be re- 
turned home, leaving the business in the hands of a 
confidential clerk, who embezzled eight thousand 
pounds in the course of a few months and absconded. 
Moore*s politics had made him obnoxious to the gov- 
ernment, and he was called to account with unusual 
•everity; while Theodore Hook, who had been re- 
called at this very time from some foreign appointr 
ment for a deficit of twenty thousand pounds in his 
aecouots, was never molested, being of the ruling 
party. Moore*8 misfortune awakened a great sympa- 
thy among his friends. Lord Lansdowne was the 
first to ofier his aid. He wrote to Moore, that for 
many years he had been in the habit of laying aside 
from his iucome eight thousand pounds, for the en- 
couragement of the arts and literature, and that he 
should feel that it was well disposed of for that year 
if Moore would accept it, to free him from his difficul* 
ties. It was offered in the most delicate and noble 
manner, but Moore declined it. The members of 
** WhiteV* (mostly noblemen^ called a meeting, and 
(not knowing the amount of tne deficit) subscribed in 
one morning twenty-five thousand pounds, and wrote 
to the poet that they would cover the sura, whatever 
it might be. This was declined. Longman and 
Murray then offered to pay it, and wait for their re- 
muneration from his works. He declined even this, 
and went to Passy with his family, where he econo- 
mized and worked hard till it was cancelled." 

This was certainly a story most creditable to the 
poet, and it was told with an eloquent enthusiasim 
that did the heart of the beautiful narrator infinite 
credit. I have given only the skeleton of It. Lady 
Blessington went on to mention another circumstance, 
very honorable to Moore, of which I had never before 
heard. *^ At one time two different counties of Ire- 
land sent committees to him, to offer him a seat in 
parliament ; and as he depended on his writings for a 
subsistence, offering him at the same time twelve 
hundred pounds a year while he continued to repre- 
sent them. Moore was deeply touched with it, and 
said oo circumstance of his life had ever gratified him 
so much. He admitted that the honor they proposed 
him had been his most cherished ambition, but the 
necessity of receiving a peouniary support at the same 
time was an insuperable obstacle. He could never 
enter parliament with his hands tied, and his opinions 
and speech fettered, as they would be irresistibly in 
such circumstances." This does not sound like 
*'jurop-up-and-kiss-me Tom Moore," as the Irish 
U Jies call him ; but her ladyship vouched for the (ruth 
of it. It was worthy of an old Roman. 

By what transition I know not, the conversation 
cvrned on Platonism, and Disraeli (who seemed to 
have remembered the shelf on which Vivian Grey was 
to find '* the latter Platoni^its" in his father's library) 
" flared up," as a dandy would say, immediately. His 
wild, black eyes glistened, and his nervous lips quiver- 
ed and poured out eloquence ; and a German profes- 
sor, who had entered late, and the Russian charge 
d'affaires, who had entered later, and a whole ottoman- 
fall of noble exquisites, listened with %vonder. He 
gave US an account of Taylor, almost the last of the 
celebrated Platonists, who worshipped Jupiter in a 
back parlor in Loudon a few years ago with undoubted 
sincerity. He had an altar and a brazen figure of the 
Thunderer, and peKormed his devotions as regularly 
M the most pioni sacerdos of the ancients. In his old 
age he was turned out of the lodgings he had occu- 
pied for a great number of years, and went to a friend 
in much distress to complain of the injustice. He 
had **oiily attempted to worship his gods according to 



the dictates of his conscience." " Did you pay your 
bills?" asked the friend. " Certainly." " Then what 
is the reason ?" ** His landladj^ had taken offence at 
his sacrificing a hvll to Jupiter in his hack parlor!" 

The story sounded very Vivian-Grey-ish, and every- 
body laughed at it as a very good invention ; but 
D'lsraeli quoted his father as his autfaotity, and it 
may appear in the Curiosities of Literature^-where, 
however, it will never be so well told as by the extra- 
ordinary creature fVom whom we had heard it. 

Fthruary ^iSld^ 1835. — The excitement in London 
about the choice of a speaker is something startling. 
It took place yesterday, and the party are Thunderstruck 
at the non-eleciion of Sir Manners Sution. This is a 
terrible blow upon them, for it was a defeat at the out- 
set ; and if they failed in a question where they had 
the immense personal popularity of the late speaker 
to assist them, what will they do on general questions? 
The house of commons was surrounded all day with 

an excited mob. Lady toW me last night that she 

drove down toward evening, to ascertain the result 
(Sir C. M. Sutton is her brother-in-law), and the 
crowd surrounded her carriage, recognising her as 
the sister of the tory speaker, and threatened to tear 
the coronet from the pannels. ** We'll soon put an 
end to your coronets," said a rapscallion in the mob. 
The tories were so confident of success that Sir 
Robert Peel gave out cards a week ago for a soiree to 
meet Speaker Sutton, on the night of the election. 
There is a general report in town that the whigs will 
impeach the duke of Wellington! This looks like 
a revolution, does it not ? It is very certain that the 
duke and Sir Robert Peel have advised the king to 
dissolve parliament again, if there is any diflliculty in 
getting on with the government. The duke was dining 
with Lord Aberdeen the other day, when some one at 
table ventured to wonder at his accepting a subordi- 
nate of!ice in the cabinet he had himself formed. ** I f 
I could serve his majesty better," said the patrician 
soldier, ** I would ride as king's messenger to-mor- 
row !" He certainly is a remarkable old fellow. 

Perhaps, however, literary news would interest you 
more. Bulweris publishing in a volume his papers 
from the New Monthly. I met him an hour ago in 
Regent-street, looking, what is called in London, 
^* uncommon seedy!" He is either the worBt or the 
best jessed man in London, according lo the time of 
day or night you see him. D*Israeli, the auihor of 
Vivian Grey, drives about in an open carriage, with 
Lady S— , looking more melancholy than usual; 
The absent baronet, whose place he fills, is about 
bringing an action against him, which will finish his 
career, unless he can coin the damages in his brain. 
Mrs. Hemans is dying of consumption in Ireland. I 
have been passing a week at a country house, where 
Miss Jane Porter, Miss Pardee, and Count Krazinsky 
(author of the Court of Sigismund), are domiliciated 
for the present. Miss Porter is one of her own 
heroines, grown old — a still handsome and noble 
wreck of beauty. Miss Pardee is nineteen, fairhaired, 
sentimental, and has the smallest feet and is the best 
waltzer I ever saw, but she is not otherwise pretty. 
The Polish count is writing the life of his grand- 
mother, whom I should think he strongly resembled in 
person. He is an excellent fellow, for all that. 1 
dined last week with Joanna Baillie, at Hampstead— 
the most charming old lady I ever saw. To-day I 
dine with Longman to meet Tom Moore, who is living 
incog, near this Nestor of publishers at Hampstead. 
Moore is fagging hard on his history of Ireland. I 
shall give you the particulars of all these things in my 
letters hereafter- 
Poor Eha — my old favorite — is dead. I consider 
it one of the most fortunate things that ever hap- 
pened to me to have seen hira.'*^ I think I sent you in 
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one of my lettere an account of my hreM9st\n% in 
coinpiiny wiifa Charles Lamb and his sister (" Bridget 
Elia,") in the Temple. The exqaisite papers on his 
life and letters in the Atheneum, are by Bany Corn- 
wall. 

Lady Blessington's new book makes a great 
noise. Living as she does twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four in the midst of the most brilliant and 
mind -exhausting circle in London, I only wonder how 
she found the time. Yet it was written in six weeks. 
Her novels sell for a hundred pounds more than any 
other author's except BuJwer. Do you know the real 
prices of books ? Bulwer gets fifteen hundred pounds 
— Lndy B.four hundred. Honorable Mrs. Norton tico 
hundred and fifty. Lady Charlotte Bury two hundred, 
G rattan three hundred and most others below this. 
Captain Marryafs gross trash sells immensely about 
WappiQg and Portsmouth, and brings him five or six 
hundred the book — but that can scarce be called lit- 
erature. D*Israeli can not sell a book at all^ I hear ? 
Is not that odd ? I would give more for one of his 
novels than for forty of the common saUabU things 
about town. 

The authoress of the powerful book called Two 
Old Men*s Tales, is an old unitarian lady, a Mrs. 
Marsh. She declares she will never write another 
book. The other was a glorious one, though ! 



LETTER CXXn. 

LON0Oir— THE POET MOOR1i>-I«AST DATS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT — MOORE'S OPINION OP 0*COff!fEI.L 
^ANACREON AT THE PIANO-— DEATH OP BTRON— 
A SUPPRESSED ANECDOTE. 

I CALLED on Moore with a letter of introduction, 
and met him at the door of his lodgings. I knew him 
instantly from the pictures I had seen of him, but was 
surprised at the dirninutivenesa of his person. He 
is much below the middle size, and with his white 
hat and long chocolate frock-coat, was far from 
prepossessing in his appearance. With this ma- 
terial disadvantage, however, his address is genrlemah- 
like to a very marked degree, and T should think no 
one could see Moore without conceiving a strong 
liking for him. As I was to meet him at dinritr, I 
did not detain him. In the moment*s conversation 
thrit passed, he inquired very particularly al^er Wash- 
ington Irving, expressing for him the warmest friend- 
ship, aod asked what Cooper was doing. 

I was at Lady Blessington*s at eight. Moore had 
not arrived, but the other persons of the party— a 
Russian count, who spoke all the languages of Europe 
as well as his own ; a Roman banker, whose dynasty 
is more powerful than the pope's; a clever English 
nobleman, and the ** observed of all observers," 
Count D'Orsay, stood in the window upon the park, 
killing, as they might, the melancholy twilight half 
hour preceding dinner. 

'* Mr. Moore !" cried the footman at the bottom of 
the staircase. ** Mr. Moore !'' cried the footman at 
the top. Aod with his glass at his eye, stumbling 
over an ottom<in between his near-sightedness and the 
darkness of the room, enter the poet. Half a glance 
tells you that he is at home on a carpet. Sliding his 
little feet up to Lady Blessington (of whom he was 
a lover when she was sixteen, and to whom some of 
the sweetest of his songs were written), he made his 
compliments, with a gayeiy and an ease combined 
with a kind of worshipping deference that was worthy 
of a prime-minister at the court of love. With the 
gentlemen, all of whom he knew, he had the frank, 
merry manner of a confident favorite, and he was 



greeted like one. He wont from one to the other, 
straining back his head to look up at them (for, sin- 
gularly enough, every gentleman in the room was six 
feet high and upward), and to every one he said some- 
thing which, from any one else, would have seemed 
peculiarly felicitous, but which fell from his lipe as if 
his breath was not more spontaneous. 

Dinner was announced, the Russian handed down 
*^ miladi," and 1 found myself seated opposite Moore, 
with a blaze of light on his Bacchus head, and the 
mirrors with which the superb octagonal room is pan- 
nelled reflecting every motion. To see him only at 
table, you would think him not a small man. His 
principal length is in his body, and his head and shoul- 
ders are those of a much larger person. Consequently 
he sits tall^ and with the peculiar er^ctness of head 
and neck, his diminutiveness disappears. 

The soup vanished in the busy silence that beseems 
it, and as the courses commenced their procession, 
Lady Blessington led the conversation with the bril- 
liancy and ease for which she is remarkable over all 
the women of her time. She had received from Sir 
William Gell, at Naples, the manuscript of a volume 
upon the last days of Sir Walter Scott. It was a 
melancholy chronicle of imbecility and the book was 
suppressed, but there were two or three circumstances 
narrated in its pages which were interesting. Soon 
after his arrival at Naples, Sir Walter went with hb 
physician and one or two friends to the great museum. 
It happened that on the same day a large collection 
of students and Italian literati were assembled, in one 
of the rooms, to discuss some newly-discovered man- 
uscripts. It was soon known that the '' Wizard of the 
North" WHS there, and a deputation was sent immedi- 
ately to request him to honor them by presiding at 
their session. At this time Scott was a wreck, with a 
memory that retained nothing for a moment, and 
limbs almost as helpless as an infant's. He was drag- 
ging about among the relics of Pompeii, taking no 
interest in anything he saw, when their request was 
made known to him through his physician. *'No, 
no," said he, '* I know nothing of their lingo. Tell 
them I am not well enough to come.** He loitered 
on, and in about half an hour after, he turned to Dr. 
H. and said, " Who was that yon said wanted to see 
me ?" The doctor explained. . ** I'll go," said he, 
** they shall see me if they wish it ;" and, against the 
advice of his friends, who feared it would be too much 
for his strength, he mounted the staircase, and made 
his appearance at the door. A burst of enthusiastic 
cheers welcomed him on the threshold, and fonnins 
in two lines, many of them on their knees, they seized 
his hands as he passed, kissed them, thanked him in 
their passionate language for the delight with which 
he had filled the world, and placed him in the chair 
with the most fervent expressions of gratitude for his 
condescension. The discussion went on, but not 
understanding a syllable of the language, Scott was 
soon wearied, and his friends observing it, pleaded the 
state of his health as an apology, and he rose to take 
his leave. These enthusiastic children of the south 
crowded once more around him, and with exclama- 
tions of affection and even tears, kissed his hands once 
more, assisted his tottering steps, and sent after him 4 
confused murmur of blessings as the door closed on 
his retiring form. It is described by the writer as the 
most affecting scene he had ever witnessed. 

Some other remarks were made upon Scott, but 
the parolS^^s soon yielded to Moore, who gave us an 
account of a visit he made to Abbotsford when its 
illustrious owner was in his pride and prime. ** Scott,** 
he said, *' was the most manly and natural character 
in the world. You felt when with him, that he was 
the soul of truth and heartiness. His hospitality was 
as simple and open as the day, and he lived freely 
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himaelf, and expected fan fuests to do so. I remein> 
ber his giving ut whiskey at dioner, and Liady Scott 
met my look of surprise with the assurance that Sir 
Waiter seldom dined without it. He uever ate or 
drvnk to excess, but he had no system, hu constitu- 
tion was herculean, and he denied himself nothing. 
I went once from a dinner-party with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to meet Scott at Lockhart*s. We had 
hardly entered the room when we were set down to a 
hot supper of roast chickens, salmon, punch, etc., 
etc., and Sir Walter ate immensely of everything. 
What a contrast between this and the last time I 
saw him in London ! He had come down to embark 
for Italy— broken quite down in mind and body. He 
gave Mrs. Moore a book, and I asked him if he would 
make it more valuable by writing in it. He thought 
I meant that he should write somie verses, and said, 
* Oh I never write poetry now.* T asked him to write 
only his own name and hers, and he attempted it, bnt 
it was quite illegible." 

Some one remarked that Scott*s life of Napoleon 
was a failure. 

"I think little of it," said Moore; "but after all, it 
was an embarrassing task, and Scott did what a wise 
man would do— made as much of his subject as was 
politic and necessary, and no more." 

**It will not live," said some one else; *^a8 much 
because it is a bad book, as because it is the life of an 
individual." 

*'But what an individual !" Moore replied. " Vol- 
taire^s life of Charles the Twelfth was the life of an in- 
dividual, yet that will live and be read as long as there 
is a book in the world, and what was he to Napo- 
leon ]" 

O'Connell was mentioned. 

** He is a powerful creature," said Moore, " but his 
eloquence has done great harm both to England and 
Ireland. There is nothing so powerful as oratory. 
The faculty of * thiriking on kU legs^^ is a tremendous 
engine in the hands of any man. There is an undue 
admiration for this faculty, and a sway permitted to it 
which was always more dangerous to a country than 
anything else. Lord Althorpis a wonderful instance 
of what a man may do without talking. There is a 
general confidence in him— ^ universal belief in his 
honesty, which serves him instead. Peel is a fine 
speaker, but, admirable as be had been as an opposi- 
tionist, he failed when he came to lead the house. 
O'Connell would be irresistible were it not for the two 
blots on his character^the contributions in Ireland 
for his support, and his refusal to give satisfaction 
to the man he is still coward enough to attack. 
They may say what they will of duelling, it is the 
great preserver of the decencies of society. The 
-old school, which made a man responsible for his 
words, was the better. I must confess I think so. 
Then, in O^Connell's case, he had not made his vow 
against duelling when Peel challenged him. He ac- 
cepted the challenge, and Peel went to Dover on his 
way to France, where they were to meet ; and 0*Con- 
nell pleaded his wife's illness, and delayed till the law 
interfered. Some other Irish patriot, about the same 
time, refused a challenge pn account of the illness of 
his daughter, and one of the Dublin wits made a good 
epigram on the two :-» 

'< ' Some men, with a horror of slaughter, 
Improve on the scripture command, 
And * honor their*— wife and daughter — 
< That their days may be long in the^nd. ' ' 

The great period of Ireland's glory was between '62 
and '98, and it was a time when a man almost lived 
with a pistol in his hand. Orattan's dying advice lo 
bis son, was, « Be always ready with the pistol !' He 
luHMc-lT never hesitated a moment. At one time; 



there was a kind of conspiracy to fight him out of the 
workl. On some famous question, Corrie was em- 
ployed purposely lo bully him, and made a personal 
attack of the grossest virnlence. Grattan was so ill, 
at the time, as to be supported into the house between 
two friends. He roee to reply ; and first, without al- 
luding to Corrie at all, clearly and entirely overturned 
every argument he had advanced that bore upon 
the question. He then paused a moment, and 
stretching out his arm, as If he would reach across 
the house, said, *For the assertions the gentleman 
has been pleased to make with regard to myself, my 
answer here is, they are false ! elsewhere it would be-^ 
a blow r They met, and Grattan shot him through 
the arm. Corrie proposed another shot, but Ontttan 
said, * No ! let the curs fight it out ?* and they were 
friends ever aAer. I like the old story of the Irish- 
man who was challenged by some desperate black'^ 
guard. * Fight him P said he, « I would sooner go to 
my grave without a fight!* Talking of Grattan, is it 
not wonderful that, with all the agitation in Ireland, 
we have had no such men since his time ? Look at 
the Irish newspapers. The whole country in convul- 
sion — people's lives, fortunes, and religion, at stake, 
and not a gleam of talent from one year's end to the 
other. It is natural for sparks to be struck out in a 
time of violence like this---bnt Ireland, for all that is 
worth living for, is dead! You can scarcely reckon 
Shiel of the calibre of her spirits of old, and O'Con- 
nell, with all his faults, stands * alone in his glory.' " 

The conversation I have thus run together is a mere 
skeleton, of course. Nothing but a short-hand re- 
port could retain the delicacy and elegance of Moore's 
language, and memory itself can not imbody again 
the kind of frost-work of imagery which was formed 
and melted on his lips. His voice is soft or firm as 
the subject requires, but perhaps the yforA gentleman- 
ly describes it better than any other. It is upon a 
natural key, but, if I may so phrase it, it is fused 
with a high-bred aflectation, expressing deference and 
courtesy, at the same time that its pauses are con- 
strueted peculiarly to caich the ear. It would be dif- 
ficult not to attend him while he is talking, though the 
subject were but the shape of a wine-glass. 

Moore's head is distinctly before me while I write, 
but I shall find it difllcult to describe. His hair, 
which curled once all over it in long tendrils, unlike 
anylK>dy else's in the world, and which probably sug- 
gested his souhiiquet of ** Bacchus," is diminished 
now to a few curls sprinkled with gray, and scattered 
in a single ring above his ears. His forehead is 
wrinkled, with the exception of a most prominent 
development of the organ of gayety, which, singu- 
larly enough, shines with the lustre and smooth pol- 
ish of a pearl, and is surrounded by a semicircle of 
lines drawn close about it, like entrenchments against 
Time. His eyes still sparkle like a champaign bub- 
ble, though the invader has drawn his pencilliogs 
about the corners; and there is a kind of wintry red, 
of the tinge of an October leaf, that seems enamelled 
on his cheek, the eloquent record of the claret his wit 
has brightened. His mouth is the most characteris- 
tic feature of all. The lips are delicately cut, slight 
and changeable as an aspen; but there is a set-up 
look about the lower lip, a determination of the mus- 
cle to a particular expression, and you fancy that you 
can almost see wit astride upon it. It is written legi- 
bly with the imprint of habitual success. It is arch, 
confident, and half difiident, as if he were disguising 
his pleasure at applause, while another bright gleam 
of fancy was breaking on him. The slightly tossed 
nose confirms the fun of the expression, and altogeth- 
er it is a face that sparkles, beams, radiates,— eveiy- 
thing but/e€^. Fascinating beyond all men as he is, 
Moore looks like a worldling. 
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ThisdettcriptioD majr be snppoMd to have occnpM 
the boor after Lady Blessiocton retired (torn the ta- 
ble ; for with her f anUbed Moore's excitement, aod 
everybody else seemed to feel that light had gone out 
of the room. Her ezeessive beauty is less an inspi- 
ration than the wondrous talent with which she draws 
from every person around ber his peculiar excellence. 
Talking better than anybody else, and namting, par- 
ticularly, with a graphic power that I never saw ex- 
ceiled, this distinguished woman seems striving only 
to make others ui^old themselves ; and never had dil^ 
fideuce a more apprehensive and encouraging listener. 
But this is a subject with which I should never be 
done. 

We went up to coffee, and Moore brightened again 
over his cka$u-cafi^ and went glittering on with criti- 
cisms on Grisi, the delicious songstress now ravishing 
the world, whom he placed above all but Pasta ; and 
whom he thoughtt with the exception that her legs 
were too short, an incomparable creature. This in- 
troduced music very naturally, and with a great deal 
of difficulty he was taken to the piano. My letter is 
gett'mg long, and I have no time to describe his sing- 
ing. It is well known, howoTer, that its effect is only 
equalled bv the beauty of his own words; and, for 
ooe, I could have taken him into my heart with my 
delight. He makes no attempt at music. It is a kind 
of ^mirable recitative, in which every shade of 
thought is syllabled and dwelt upon, and the senti- 
ment of the song goes through your blood, warming 
you to the very eyelids, and starting your tears, if you 
nave soul or sense in you. I have heard of women's 
fainting at a song of Moore's ; and if the burden of it 
answered by chance to a secret in the bosom of the 
listener, I should think, from iu comparative effect 
upon so old a stager as myself, that the heart would 
break with it. 

We all sat around the piano, aod after two or three 
songs of Lady Blessington's choice, he rambled over 
the keys awhile, and sang "When first I met thee," 
with a pathos that beggars description. When the 
last word had faltered out, he rose and took Lady 
Blessingtop's hand, said good-night, and was gone 
before a word was uttereoT For a full minute after 
he had closed the door no one spoke. I could have 
wished, for myself, to drop silently asleep where I sat, 
with the tears in my eyes and the softness upon my 
heart. 

<' Here*8 a health to thee, Tom Moore J" 

I was in company the other evening where West- 
macotr, the sculptor, was telling a story of himself 
and Leigh Hunt. They were together ooe day at 
Fiesole, when a butterfly, of an uncommon sable 
color, alighted on Westmacott's forehead, aod re- 
mained there several minutes. Hunt immediately 
cried out, " The spirit of some dear friend is depart- 
ed," aod as they entered the gate of Florence on their 
return, some one met them and informed them of the 
death of Byron, the news of which had at that mo- 
ment arrived. 

I have just time before the packet sails to send you 
an anecdote tliat is bought out of the London papers. 
A nobleman, living near Belgrave square, received a 
visit a day or two ago from a police officer, who sta- 
ted to him, that he had a man-servant in his house, 
who had escaped from Botany Bay. His lordship 
was somewhat surprised, but called up the male part 
of his household, at the officer's request, and passed 
them in review. The culprit was not among them. 
The officer then requested to see the femaU part of 
the establishment ; and, to the inexpressible astonish- 
ment of the whole household, he laid his hand upon 
the shoulder of the lady*s confidentiaL maidy and in- 
ibrmed her «h» was his prisoner. A change of droae 
id 



was immediately sent for, and mihidi's dresaiog-makl 
was remetamorphooed into an effeminate-looking 
fellow, and marched off to a new trial. It is a most 
extraordinary thing that he had lived unsuspected in 
the family for nino months, performing all the func- 
tions of a confidential Abigail, and very much in favor 
with his unsuspecting mistress, who is rather a serious 
person, and would as soon have thought of tuminc 
out to be a man herself. It is said, that the husband 
onee made a remark upon the huskiness of the maid** 
voice, but no other comment was ever made reflecting 
in the least upon her qualities as a member of the 
beausexe. The stoir is ouite authentic, but hushed 
up out of regard to the lady. 



LETTER CXXm. 

lUKSlfSITT OF LONDON — ^TOTAOE TO LSITH — BOCXBIT 
OF THS STBAM-PACKBT — ANALOGY BBTWBSN 8G0TCK 
AND AMERICAN HANNKB8— eTBIGT OBSEBTANCX OP 
THB SABBATH ON BOABD — ^EDINBtTBeR — tTNEZTBCT- 
BD BE006NIT1DN. 

Almost giddv with the many pleasures and occu- 
pations of London, I had oalsrayed the last laslUona- 
ble lingerer ; and, on appearing again, after a fort- 
night's confinement with the epiaemic of the season, 
I found myself almost without an acquaintance, and 
was driven to follow the world. A preponderance of 
letters and firieods determined my route toward Scot- 
land. 

One realises the immensity of London when he is 
compelled to measure its length on a single errand. I 
took a cab at my lodgings at nine in the evening, and 
drove six miles through one succession of crowd^ and 
biasing streets to the East India Docks, and with die 
single misfortune of being robbed on the way of a 
valuable cloak, secured a birth in the Monarch steam- 
er, bound presently for Edinburgh. 

I found the drawing-room cabin quite crowded, 
cold supper oa the two long tables, eveiybody very 
busy with knife and foric, and whiskey-and-water and 
broad Scotch circulating merrily. All the world seem- 
ed acquainted, and each man talked to his neighbor* 
and it was as unlike a sbip*s company of dumb Eng- 
lish as could easily be conceived. I had dined too 
late to attack the solids, but imitating my neighbor's 
potation of whiskey and hot water, I crowded in be- 
tween two good-humored Scotchmen, and took the 
happy color of the spirits of the companir. A small 
centre-table was occupied by a party who afforded 
considerable amusement. An excessively fat old wo- 
man, with a tali scraggy daughter and a stubby little 
old fellow, whom they called «« pa ;** and a singular 
man, a Major Somebody, who seemed showmg them 
up, composed the quartette. Noisier women I never 
saw, nor more hideous. Th^ bullied the waiter, 
were facetious with the stewarfi, and talked down all 
the united bucz of the cabin. Opposite me sat a pale, 
severe-looking Scotchman, who had addressed one or 
two remarks to me ; and, upon an uncommon burrt 
of uproarioiuness, he laughed with the rest, and re- 
marked that the ladies were excusable, for they were 
doubtless Americans, and knew no better. 

*' It strikes me,** said I, " that both in manneia aad 
accent they are particularly Scotch." 

" Sir !*' s9Td the pale gentleman. 

" Sir !" said several of my neigbboia on the right 
and left. 

I repeated the remark. 

'« Have you ever been hi Scotland ?** asked iIm 
pale ffentleman, with rather a ferocious air. 

** No, shr ! Have yon ever been in America r* 
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»« And I hare read Cyril ThotvtoD; and the inaB- 
nen deliaaatod in Mn. Trollope, I mutt aay, are 
rather elegant ia comparisoo.*' 

I particttlarwed the daecnptioDe I aHudad to, which 
wiU occur immediateiy to ciMMO who have read the 
novel I have named ; and then coofetting I was an 
American, and withdrawing my illiberal^ remark, which 
I h<id only made to show the gentleman the injustice 
and absurdity of his own, we called for another tass 
of whiskey, and became very good friends. Heaven 
knows I have no |irejodice against the Scotch* or any 
other nation— but it is extraordinary how univecsal the 
feeling seems to be against America. A half hour in- 
cog, in any mixed coropaoy in £ngland I should think 
would satisfy the most rose-colored doubter on the 
subject. 

We got under way at eleven o^clock, and the pas- 
sengen turned in. ^fhe next morning was Sunday. 
It was fortunateljT of a ** Sabbath stillness ;" and the 
open sea through which we were driving, with an easy 
south wind in our favor, graciously permitted us to do 
honor to as substantial a breakfast as ever was set be- 
fore a traveller* even in America. (Why we should 
be ridiculed for our breakfasts I do not know.) 

The ** Monarch'* ie a superb boat, and, with the 
aid of sails and a wind right aft, we made twelve nsiles 
m the hour. easi^. I was pleased to see an observanee 
of the Sabbath which had not crossed my path before 
in three years* travel. Half the passengen at least 
took their bibles after breakfast, and devoted an hour 
or two evidently to grave religious leading and reflee* 
tion. With this exception, I have not seen a person 
with the Bible m his hand, in travelling over half the 
world. 

The weather continued fine, and soM>otfa water 
tempted us up to breakfast again on Monday. The 
wash-room was full of half-cUul men, bnt the week- 
day manners of the passengers were perceptibly gayer. 
The capUin honored us by taking the head of the ta- 
ble, which he had not done on the day previous, and 
his appearance was hailed by three general cheers. 
When the meats were removed, a gentleman rose, and, 
after a very long and parliamentary speech, proposed 
the health of the captain. The company stood up, 
ladies and all, and it was drank with a tremendous 
*'hip-hip-harrah,'* in bumpers of whiskey. They 
don't do that on the Mississippi, I reckon. If they 
did, the travellers would be down upon us, •• I guess,*' 
out-Hamiltoning Hamilton. 

We rounded St. Abb*s head.into the Forth, at five, 
in the afternoon, and soon dropped anchor off Leith. 
The view of Edinhumh, from the water, is, 1 think, 
second only to that of CoosUutinople. The singular 
resemblance, w one or two features, to the view of 
Athens, as you approach from the Pirnus, seems to 
have struck other eyes than mine, and an imitation 
Acropolis is consraenced on the Calton-hill, and has 
already, in its half-finished sUte, much the effect of 
the Parthenon. Hymettus is rather loftier than the 
Pentland-hills, and Pentelieus farther off and grander 
than Arthur's seat, hut the old castle of Edinburgh is 
a noble and peculiar feature of its own, and soars up 
against the sky, with iu pinnacle-placed turrets, su- 
perbly magnificent. The Forth has a high shore on 
either side, and, with the island of Inchkeith in its 
broad bosom, it looks more hke a lake than an arm of 
the sea. 

It is odd what strange linke of acquaintance will 
develop between people thrown together ft the most 
easoai manner, and in the most out-of-the-way places. 
I have never entered a steamboat in my life without 
ittding, if not an acquaintance, some one who should 
have been an acquaintance from mutual knowledge of 
mends. I thought, through the first day, that the 
Monarch would be an exception. On the second 
Bsonung, hMimut a gentleman cane np and called 



me by name. He was an American, and had seen me 
in Boston. Soon after, another gentleman addressed 
some remark to me, and, in a few minutes, we dis- 
covered that we were members of the same club in 
London, and bound to the same hospitable roof in 
Scotland. We went on, talking together, and 1 hap- 
pened to mention having lately been in Greece, when 
one of a large paKy of bdles, overhearing the remark, 
tamed, and asked me, if I had met Lady — — — in my 
travels. J had met her at Athens, and this was her 
sister. I found I had many interesting particulars of 
the delightful person in question which were new to 
them, and, sequUnr, a friendship struck up Immedi- 
ately between me and a party of six. You would 
have never dreamed, to have seen the adieux on the 
landing, that we had been unaware of each other's ex- 
istence forty-four hours previous. 

Leith is a mile or more from the town, and we drove 
into the new side of Edinburgh— « splendid city of 
stone—and, with my English friend, I was soon in- 
stalled in a comfortable parlor at Douglas's— an hotel 
to which the Tremoot, in Boston, is the only parallel. 
It is built of the same stone and is smaller, bnt it has 
a better situation than t£e Tremont, standing in a 
magnificent square, with a column and statue to Lord 
Melville in the centre, and a perspective of a noble 
street stretching through the city ftom the opposite 
side. 

We dined upon grouse^ to begin Scotland fairly, 
and nailed down our sherry with a tass o' Gleolivet, 
and then we had still an hour of daylight for a ramble. 



LETTER CXXIV. 

EDntBUROH — ^A SCOTCH BBXAKFA8T — THE CASTLE— 
PALAOB OF HOLTEOOD-— QT7EEN UABT — ^RIZZIO— 
CHABLES THE TENTH. 

It is an odd place, Edinboro*. The old town and 
the new are separated by a broad and deep ravine, 
planted with trees and shrubbery ; and across this^ on 
a level with the streets on either side, stretches a 
bridge of a most g^ddy height, without which all com- 
munication would apparently be cut off. " Anld 
Reekie** itself looks built on the back-bone of a ridgy 
crag, and towers along on the opposite side of the 
ravine, running up its twelve-story houses to the sky 
in an ascending curve, till it terminates in the frown- 
ing and battlemented castle, whose base is literally on 
a mountain top in the midst of the city. At the foot 
of this ridge, in the lap of the valley, lies Holyrood- 
honse ; and between this and the castle rnns a single 
street, part of which is the old Canongate. Princes* 
street, the Broadway of the new town, is built along 
the opposite edge of the ravine facing the long, many- 
windowed walls of the Canongate, and from every 
part of Edinboro* these singular features are cou- 
spicuously visible. A more striking contrast than exists 
between these two parts of the same city could hardly 
be imagined. On one side a succession of splendid 
squares, elegant granite houses, broad and well-paved 
streets, columns, statues, and clean sidewalks, thinly 
promenaded and by the well-dressed exclusively — a 
kind of wholly grand and half-deserted city, which Iihs 
been built too ambitiously for its population — iind 
on the other, an antique wilderness of streets and 
" wynds,'* so narrow and lofty as to shut out much of 
the light of heaven ; a thronging, busy, and particu- 
larly dirty population, sidewalks almost impassable 
from children and other respected nuisances ; and 
altogether, between the irregular and massive archi- 
tecture, and the unintelligible jargon agonizing the air 
about you, a most outlandish and strange city. Paris 
U DM mora «>lij;fg|tqgB'gf\^SPPK3^e>« ^"^ 
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Edioboro* is uDlike the other. Nature has probably 
placed *' a great sulf ** between them. 

We toU^ up uie castle to see the sunset. Oh, bnt 
it was beantiAil! I have no idea of describing it ; but 
Edinboro*, to me, will be a picture seen through an 
atmosphere of powdered gold, mellow as an eve on the 
carapagna. We looked down on the surging sea of 
architecture below us, and whether it was the wavy 
cloudiness of a myriad of reeking chimneys, or 
whether it was a fency Glenlivet-born in my eye, the 
city seemed to me like a troop of war-hones, rearing 
into the air with their gallant riders. The singular 
boldness of the hills on which it is built, and of the 
crags and mountains which look down upon it, and the 
inipressive lift of its towering architecture into the sky, 
-gave it altogether a look of pride and warlikeness that 
answers peculiariy to the chivalric history of Scot- 
land. And so much for the fint look at «* Auld 
Reekie.'' 

My friend had determined to have what he called a 
•* flare-up*' of a Scotch breakfast, and we were set 
down the morning after our arrival, at nine, to cold 
grouse, salmon, cold beef, marmalade, jellies, honey, 
five kinds of bread, oatmeal cakes* coffee, tea, and 
toast ; and I am by no means sure that that is all. It is 
a fine country in which one gets so much by the simple 
order of " breakfast at nine." 

We parted after having achieved it, my companion 
going before me to Dumbartonshire; and, with a 
" wee callant" for a guide, I took my way to Holy- 
rood. 

At the very foot of Edinboro* stands this most inter- 
esting of royal palaces— a fine old pile, though at the 
first view rather disappointing. It might have been in 
the sky, which was dun and cold, or it might have 
been in the melancholy stoiy most prominent in its 
history, bnt it oppressed me with its gloom. A rosy 
cicerone in petticoats stepped out from the porter's 
lodge, and rather brightened my mood with her smile 
and courtesy, and I followed on to the chapel royal, 
built, He.iven knows when, but in a beautiful state of 
gothic ruin. The girl went on with her knitting and 
her well-drilled recitation of the sights upon which 
those old fretted and stone traceries had let in the 
light ; and I walked about feeding my eyes upon its 
hoar and touching beauty, listening little till she came 
to the high altar, and in the same broad Scotch monot- 
ooy, aod with her eyes still upon her work, hurried 
over something about Mary Queen of Scots. She 
was married to Damley on the spot where I stood ! 
The mechanical guide was accustomed evidently to an 
ioterruption here, and stood silent a minute or two to 

five my surprise the usual grace. Poor, poor Marv ! 
had the common feeling, and made probably the 
same ejaculation that thousands have made on the 
spot, that I had never before realized the melancholy 
romance of her life half so nearly. It had been the 
sadness of an hour before— a feeling laid aside with 
the book that recorded it— now it was, as it were, a 
pity and a grief for the living, and I felt struck with it 
as if it had happened yesterday. If Riassio's harp had 
sounded from her chamber, it could not have seemed 
more tangibly a scene of Uving story. 

*« And through thb door they dragged the murdered 
favorite ; and here under this stone, he was buried !" 

"Yes, sir." 

*• Poor Rizzio !'* 

«• I'm thinkin' that's a', sir !" 

It was a broad hint, but I took another turn down 
the nave of the old ruin, and another look at the scene 
of the murder, and the grave of the victim. 

•' And this door communicated with Mary's apart- 
ments !" 

•* Yes — ^ye hae it a' the noo !" 

I paid my shilling, and exit. 

O^inqoliy far tbe pcifita apartmenti, I was directed 



to another Girzy, who took me up to a suite of rooms 
appropriated to the use of the earl of Breadalbane, and 
furnished veiy much like lodgings for a guinea a week 
in London. 

** And which was Queen Mary's chamber ?" 

«* £ch i sir ! It's t'ither side. I dinna show that," 

^* And what am I brought here for?" 

''Yecam'yourBell!" 

With this wholesome truth, I paid my shilling 
again, and was handed over to anouier woman, who 
took me into a large hall containing portraits of 
Robert Bruce, Baliol, Macbeth, Queen Manr, and 
some forty other men and women famous in Scotch 
story ; and nothing is' clearer than that one patient 
person sat to the painter for the whole. After 
'* doing" these, I was led with extreme deliberativeness 
through a suite of unfnraished rooms, twelve, I think» 
the only interest of which was their having been ten« 
anted of late by the ro^al exile of France. As if any* 
body would give a shdiing to see whero Charles the 
Tenth slept and breakfasted ! 

I thanked Heaven that I stumbled next upon the 
right person, and was introduced into an ill-lighted 
room, with one deep window looking upon the co«rt« 
and a fireplace like that of a country ian— the stato 
chamber of the unfortunate Mary. Hero was a chair 
she embroidered— 4heK was a seat of tarnished velvet* 
where she sat in state with Damley-->the very grate ia 
the chimney that shis had sat before— the mirror in 
which her fairest face had been imaged — the table at 
which she had worked— the walls on which her eyeo 
had rested in her gay and her melancholy hours— all, 
save the touch and mould of time, as she lived in it and 
left it. It was a place for a thousand thoughts. 

The woman led on. We entered anotlMr roooH^ 
her chamber. A small, low bed, with Oittered hang- 
ings of red aod figured silk, tall, itt-shapen nosts, and 
altogether a paltry look, stood in a room of irrogular 
shape ;' and hero, in all her peerless beauty, she had 
slept. A small cabinet, a closet merely, opened on 
tbe right, and in this she was supping with Rissio, 
when he was plucked from her and murdered. Wo 
went back to the audience«chamber to see the stain of 
his blood on the floor. She partitiooed it oflf af^er hie 
death, not bearing to look upon it* Again— ** poor 
Mary 1" 

On the opposite side was a similar closet, which 
served as her dressing-room, and the snail mirror* 
scarce larger than your hand, which she tised at her 
toilet. Oh for a magie wand, to wave bock, upon 
that senseless surface, the visioiio of beauty it has re- 
flected! 



LETTER CXXV. 

DALHOUaiB CASTtB— THB BABL AMD OUUflllM AUTI- 
QUXTT OF THXU FAIOLT. 

EniNBORo' has extruded to «« St. Leonard's," and 
the home of Jeanie Deans is now the commeneomeot 
of the railway ! How sadly is romance ridden over 
by the march of intellect ! 

With twenty-four perMms and some climbers be- 
hind, I was drawn ten miles in the hour bv a single, 
horse upon the Dalkeith railroad, and landed within m^ 
mile of Dalhousie Caftle. Two «'wee callants" hero 
undertook my portmanteau, and in ten minutes mora 
I was at the rustic lodge in the park, the gate of which 
swung hospitably open with the welcome announce- 
ment that 1 was expected. An avenue of near three 
quarters of a mile of firs, cedaia, tabumuras, and 
larches, wound through the park to the castle ; and 
dipping over the edge of a deep and wild dell, I founds q I p 
tboveiiOKableoldpilebelowino^ittioiuid toweia and^^ '^^ 
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battlemented turreU frowning among the trees, and 
forming wiUi the river, which swept round its base, 
one of the finest specimens imaginable of the feudal 
picturesque.* The nicely gravelled terraces, as I ap- 

S reached, the plate-glass windows and rich curtains, 
iminished somewhat of the romance; but I am not 
free to say that the promise they gave of tlie luxury 
within did not offer a sucoedaneura. 

I was met at the threshold by the castle's noble and 
distinguished master, and as the light modern gothic 
door swung open on its noiseless hinges, I looked up 
at the rude armorial scutcheon above, and at the slits 
for the portcullis chains and the rough hollows in the 
walls which had served for its rest, and it seemed to 
me that the kind and polished eari, in his velvet cap, 
and the modern door on its patent hinges, were pleas- 
ant substitutes even for a raised drawbridge and a hel- 
meted knight. I beg pardon of the romantic, if this 
be treason against Delia Crusca. 

The gong had sounded its first summons to dinner, 
and I went immediately to my room to achieve my 
toilet. I found myself in the south wing, with a glo- 
rious view up the valley of the Esk, and comforts 
atbout me such as are only found in a private chamber 
in England. The nicely -fitted carpet, the heavy cur- 
tains, the well-appointed dressing-table, the patent 
grate and its blazing fire (for where is a fire not 
welcome in Scotland ?) the tapestry, the books, the 
boundless bed, the bell that itnll ring, and the servants 
that anticipate the pull— —oh, you should have pined 
for comfort in France and Italy to know what this cat- 
alogue is worth. 

After dinner. Lady Dalhousie, who is much of an 
invalid, mounted a small poney to show me the 

S rounds. We took a winding path away from the 
oor, and descended at once into the romantic dell over 
which the castle towers. It is naturally a most wild 
and precipitous glen, through which the rapid Esk 
pursues its way almost in darkness; but, leaving only 
the steep and rocky shelves leaning over the river with 
tiieir crown of pines, the successive lords of Dalhou- 
sie have cultivated the banks and hills around for a 
perk and a paradise. The smooth gravel walks cross 
and interweave, the smoother lawns sink and swell 
with their sreen bosoms, the stream dashes on mur- 
muring below, and the lofty trees shadow and over- 
hang all. At one extremity of the grounds are a flow- 
er and a firuit garden, and beyond it the castle-farm ; 
at the other, a fittle village of the fiimilv dependants, 
with their rose-imbowered cottages ; and, as far as you 
Would ramble in a day, extend the woods and glades, 
and hares leap across your path, and pheasants and 
partridges whirr up as you approach, and you may fa- 
tigue yourself in a scene that is formed in «very fea- 
ture from the gentle-born and the refined. The labor 
and the taste of successive generdtions can alone cre- 
ate such an Eden. Primogeniture ! I half forgive 
thee. 

The various views of the castle from the bottom of 
the dell are perfectly beautiful. With all its internal 
refinement, it is stilt the warlike fortress at a little dis- 
tance, and bartizan and battlement bring boldly back 
the days when Bruce was at Hawthomden (six miles 
distant), and Lord Dalhousie's ancestor, the knightly 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, defended the ford of the Esk, 
and made himself a name in Scottish story in the days 
of Wallace and the Douglasses. Dalhousie was be- 
sieged by Edward the first and by John of Gaunt, 
among others, and being the nearest of a chain of cas- 
tles from the Esk to the Pentland Hills, it was the 
scene of some pretty fighting in most of the wars of 
Scotland. 

• « The cast]* of Dslhottsie upon the South-Bsk, is a strons 
and large castle, with a large wall of aalure work going round 
about the same, with a tower upon ilk comer thereof.'' — 
Atom's AnUquUiu. 



Lord Dalhousie showed me a singular old bridle- 
bit, the history of which is thus told in Scott's Tales 
of a Grandfather: 

" Sir Alexander Ramsa^r having taken by storm the strons 
castle of Roxburgh, the king bestowed on him the office oc 
sheriff of the county, which was before engaged by the knight 
of Liddesdale. As this was placing another person in his 
room, the knight of LiddestuUe altogether forgot his old 
friendship for Ramsay^ and resolved to put him to daath. He 
came suodenly upou mm with a strong party of men while he 
was administering justice at Hawick. Ramsay, having no 
suspicion of injury from the hands of his old comrade, and 
having few men with him, was easily overpowered ; and; be- 
ing wounded, was hurried away to the lonely castle ot the 
Hermitage, which stands in the middle of the morasses of 
Liddesdale. Here he was thrown into a dungeon (with his 
horse) where he had no other sustenance than some grain 
which fell down firom a granary above : and, after lingering 
awhile in that dreadlul condition, the brare Sir Alexander 
Ramsay died. This was in 1412. Nearly four hundred and 
fifty years afterward, that is, about forty years ago, a mason, 
digging among the ruins of Hermitage Castle, broke into a 
dungeon, where lay a quantity of chaff, some human bones 
and a bridle-bit, which were supposed to mark the vault as 
the place of Ramsay's death. The bridle-bit viras given to 
grandpapa, who presented it to the present gallant earl of 
Dalhousie, a brave soldier, like his ancestor, Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, from whom he Is lineally descended." 

There is another singular story connected with the 
family which escaped Sir Walter, and which has never 
appeared in print. Lady Dalhousie is of the ancient 
family of Coulston, one of the ancestors of which. 
Brown of Coulston, married the daughter of the fa- 
mous Warlock of Gifford, described in Marmion. As 
they were proceeding to the church, the wizard lord 
stopped the bridal procession beneath a pear-tree, and 
plucking one of the pears, he gave it to his daughter, 
telling her that he had no dowry to give her, but that 
as long as she kept that gift, good fortune would never 
desert her or her descendants. This was in 1270, 
and the pear is still preserved in a silver box. About 
two centuries ago, a maiden lady of the family chose 
to try her teeth upon it, and very soon after two of the 
best farms of the estate were lost in some litigation-^ 
the only misfortune that has befallen the inheritance 
of the Coulstons in six centuries— thanks (perhaps) 
to the Warlock pear ! 



LETTER CXXVL 



SPORTING AfTD ITS EqUIPMEITTS — ROSLIN CA8TI.B 
AND CHAPEL. 

The nominal attraction of Scotland, particularly 
at this season, is the shooting. Immediately on your 
arrival, you are asked whether you prefer a flint or a 
percussion lock, and (sijt)>posing that you do not travel 
with a gun, which all Englishmen do)^ a double-bar- 
relled Matiton is appropriated to your use, the game- 
keeper fills your powder and shot-pouches, and waits 
with the dogs in a leash till you have done your break- 
fast; and the ladies leave the table, wishing you a 
good day^s sport, all as matters of course. 

I would rather have gone to the library. An aver- 
sion to walking, except upon smooth flag-stones, a 
poetical tenderness on the subject of ** putting birds 
out of misery,*' as the last office is elegantly called, 
and hands much more at home with a goose-quill than 
a gun, were some of my private objections to the ** or- 
der of the day." Between persuasion and a most 
truant sunshine, I was overruled, however; and, with 
a silent prayer that I might not destroy the hopes of 
my noble host, by shooting his only son, who was to 
be my companion and instructor, I shouldered the 
proffered Manton and joined the game-keeper in the 
park. 
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Lord Ramsay and his man looked at me with some 
astouishmeot as I approached, and I was equally sur- 
prised at the young nobleman's metamorphosis. From 
the elegant Oxonian I had seen at breakfast, he was 
traasformed to a figure sometbinc rougher than his 
highland dependant, in a woollen shooting-jacket, that 
might haYe been cut in Kentucky, pockets of any 
number and capacity, trousers of the coarsest plaid, 
hob-nai!ed shoes, and leather saitei-s, and a manner 
of haodling his gun that would have been respected 
on the Mississippi. My own appearance in high- 
heeled French boots and other corresponding geerfor 
a tramp over stubble and marsh, amused them equally ; 
but my wardrobe was exclusively metropolitan, and 
there ivas no alternative. 

The dogs were loosed from their leash and bounded 
away, and crossing the £sk under the castle walls, 
we found our way out of the park, and took to the 
open fields. A large patch of stubble was onr first 
grouud, and with a ** hie away !" from the game- 
keeper, the beautiful setters darted on before, their 
taiU busy with delight and their noses to the ground, 
first dividing, each for a wajl-side, and beating along 
till they met, and then scouring toward the centre, as 
re;rularly, as if every step were guided by human 
reason. Suddenly they both dropped low into the 
stubble, and with heads eagerly bent forward and the 
inrensest gaze upon a spot* a yard or more in advance, 
stood ad motionless as stone. * A covey, my lord !" 
Bail] the game-keeper, and, with our guns cocked, we 
advanced to the dogs, who had crouched, and lay as 
stitl, while we passed them, as if their lives depended 
upon onr shot. Another step, and whirr! whirr! a 
dozen partridges started up from the furrow, and 
while Lord Ramsey cried ** Now !" and reserved his 
fire to give me the opportunity, I stood stock still in 
my surprise, and the whole covey disappeared over 
the wall. My friend laughed, the game- keeper smiled, 
and the dogs hied on once more. 

I mended my shooting in the course of the morning, 
but it was both exciting and hard work. A heavy 
shower soaked us through, without extracting the 
slightest notice from my companion; and on we 
trudged thiough peas, beans, turnips, and corn, mud- 
died to the knees and smoking with moisture, exces- 
sively to the astonishment, I doubt not, of the produc- 
tions of Monsieur Clerx, of the Rue Vivienne, which 
were reduced to the consistency of brown paper, and 
those of my London tailor, which were equally en- 
titled to some surprise at the use they were put to. 
It was quite beautiful, however, to see the ardor and 
tnuoiug of the dogs; their caution, their obedience, 
and their perfect understanding of every motion of 
their master. I found myself interested quite beyond 
fatigue, and it was only when we jumped the park 
pahng and took it once more leisurely down the gray- 
el-walks, that I reaUzed at what an expense of mud, 
water, and weariness, my day*s sport had been pur- 
chased. Mem. Never to come to Scotland again 
without hob-nailed shoes and a shooting-jacket. 



Rode over to Roslin castle. The country between 
Dalhousie castle and Roslin, including the village of 
Lasswade, is of uncommon loveliness. Lasswade 
itself clings to the two sides of a small valley, with its 
village church buried in trees, and the country-seat 
of Lord Melvill looking down upon it, from its green 
woods ; and away over the shoulder of the hill; swell 
the forests and rooks which imbosom Hawthornden 
(the residence of Drumraond, the poet, in the days of 
Ben Jonson), and the Pentland Hills, with their bold 
outline, form a background that completes the pic- 
ture. 

We left our horses at the neighboring inn, and 
walked first to Roslin chapel. This little gem of 



florid architecture is scarcely a rain, so perfect are its 
arches and pillars, its fretted cornices and its painted 
windows. A whimsical booby undertook the cicer- 
one, with a long cane-pole to point out the beauties. 
We entered the low side-door, whose stone thresh- 
old the feet of Cromwell's church-stabled troopers 
assisted to wear, and walked at once to a singular col- 
umn of twisted marble, most curiously carved, stand- 
ing under the choir. Our friend with the cane-pole, 
who had condescended to familiar Scotch on the way, 
took his distance from the base, and drawing up his 
feet like a soldier on drill, assumed a most extraordi- 
nary elevation of voice, and recited its history in a ' 
declamation of which I could only comprehend the 
words " Ai£?brdham and Isaac." I saw by the direc- 
tion of the pole that there was a bas-relief of the 
Father of the Faithful, done on the capital, but for 
the rest I was indebted to Lord Ramsay, who did it 
into Knglish as follows : ** The master-mason of this 
chapel, meeting with some difficulties in the execu- 
tion of his design, found it necessary to go to Rome 
for information, during which time his apprentice 
carried on the work, and even executed some parts 
concerning which his master had been most doubtful ; 
particularly this fine fluted column, ornamented with 
wreaths of foliage and flowers twisting spirally roand 
it. The master on his return, stung with envy at this 
proof of the superior abilities of his apprentice, slew 
him by a blow of his hammer." 

The whole interior of the chapel is excessively 
rich. The roof, capitals, key-stones, and architraves, 
are covered with sculptures. On the architrave joining 
the apprentice's pillar to a smaller one, is graved the 
sententious inscription, »* Fartt est rintim, firtior est 
rex, fortiores sunt mulieres ; super omnia vinctt Veritas.** 
It has been built about four nundred years, and is, I 
am told, the most |)erfect thing of its kind in Scot- 
land. 

The ruins of Rosliti castle are a few minutes walk 
beyond. They stand on a kind of island rock, in the 
midst of one of the wildest glens of Scotland, sepa- 
rated from the hill nearest to the base by a drawbridge, 
swung over a tremendous chasm. I have seen nothing 
so absolutely picturesque in my travels. The North 
£sk runs its dark course, unseen, in the ravine below ; 
the rocks on every side frown down upon it in black 
shadows, the woods are tangled and apparently path- 
less, and were it not for a most undeniable two-story 
farm-house, built directly in the court of the old cas- 
tle, you might convince yourself that foot had never 
approached it since the days of Wallace. 

The fortress was built by William St. Clair, of 
whom Grose writes : " He kept a great court and was 
royally served at his own table in vessels of gold and 
silver; Lord Dirleton being his master-honsehold ; 
Lord Borthwick his cup-bearer, and Lord Fleming 
his carver ; in whose absence they had deputies to at- 
tend, viz : Stewart, Laird of Drumlanrig ; Tweddie, 
Laird of Drumeriine ; and Sandilands, Laird of Cal- 
dor. He had his halls and other apartments richly 
adorned with embroidered hangings. He flourished 
in the reigns of James the First and Second. Hn 
princess, Elizabeth Douglas, was served by seventy- 
five gentlewomen, whereof fifly-three were daughters 
of noblemen, all clothed in velvets and silks, with 
their chains of gold and other ornaments, and was 
attended by two hundred riding gentlemen in all her 
journeys ; and, if it happened to be dark when she 
went to Edinburgh, where her lodgings were at the 
foot of the Black FryaWs Wynd, eighty lighted 
torches were carried before her." ^ 

With a scrambling walk up the glen, which is, as 
says truly Mr. Grose, »* inconceivably romantic,** we 
returned to our horses, and rode back to our dinner at 
Dalhousie, delighted with Roslm casde, and UDCom* 
monly hungry. t 
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LETTER CXXVn. 

«*CB»nTOVBXB NORTH** — ^MR. BLACKWOOD— THV BT- 
TBICX tHEPHE3lD — ^LOCKHAST — ^NOCTBt AMBROSlANiB 
— WORMWORTH — BOUTHRT — CAPTAIH RAJI1LT0N 
AND Hit BOOK ON AUERICA— PBOrBasOR WILSON's 
FAIULT, BTC. 

OsiB of my most Talaed letten to Scotland was an 
introdactioD to Profeator Wilaon— 4he " Chriatopher 
North*' of Blackwood, and the well-koown poet. 
The acknowledgment of the reception of my note 
came with an invitation to breakfast the foUowing 
BftorDing, at the early hour of nine. 

The profe98or*8 family were at a summer residence 
in the country, and he was alone in his house in 
Gloucester-place, having come to town on the melan- 
choly errand of a visit to poor Blackwood^since 
dead). I was punctual to my hour, and found the 
poet standing before the fire with his coat-skirts ex- 
panded—a large, muscular man, soroethtnK slovenly 
in his dress, but with a manner and face of high good 
humor, and remarkably frank and prepossessing ad- 
dress. While he was finding me a chair, and saying 
civil things of the noble friend who had been the me- 
dium of our acquaintance, I was trying to reconcile 
my idea of him, gathered from portraits and descrip- 
tions, with the person before me. I had imagined a 
thinner and more scholar-like looking man, with a 
nanch paler face, and a much more polished exterior. 
His head is exceedingly ample, his eye blue and rest- 
less, bis mouth full of character, and his hair, of a 
very light sandy color, is brushed up to cover an in- 
cipient baldness, but takes verr much its own way, 
and has the wildness of a highlander's. He has the 
stamp upon him of a remarkable man to a degree sel- 
dom seen, and is, on the whole, fine-looking and cer- 
tainly a gentleman in his appearance ; but (I know 
not whether the impression is common) I expected in 
Christopher North, a finished aft rather over-refined 
nan of the world of the old school, and I was so far 
disappointed. 

The tea was made, and the breakfast smoked upon 
die table, but the professor showed no signs of being 
aware of the fact, and talked away famously, gettine 
up and sitting down, walking to the window and 
■tanding before the fire, and apparently carried quite 
away with his own too rapid process of thought. He 
talked of the American poeis, praised Percival and 
Pjerpont more particularly ; expressed great pleasure 
at the criticisms of his own works that had appeared 
in the Ameriean papers and magazioQS— and still the 



toast was getting cold, and with every move he seemed 
less and Teas aware of the presence of breakfast. 
There were plates and cups for but two, so that he 
was not waiting for another guest, and afler half an 
hoar had thus elapsed, I beean to fear he thought he 
had already breakfasted. If I had wished to remind 
him of it, however, I should have had no opportunity, 
for the stream of his eloquence ran on without a 
break ; and eloquence it certainly was. His accent is 
very broadlv Scotch, but his words are singularly well 
eboseo, ana his illustrations more novel and poetical 
than those of any man I ever conversed with. He 
•poke of Blackwood, returning to the subject repeat- 
edly, and always with a softened tone of voice and a 
BMre impressive manner, as if his feelings were entire- 
ly engrossed by the circumstances of his illnesft. 
**Poor Blackwood,** he said, setting his hands togeth- 
er, and fixinfl his eyes on the wall, as if he were solil- 
oquising with the picture of the sick man vividly be- 
fore him, " there never was a more honest creature, or 
a better friend. I have known him intimately for 
yeaiB, and owe him much ; and I could lose no friend 
thai would affect me more nearly. There is some-' 
thing qoito awful in the striking dowa thus of a fa- 



miliar companion by your side— the passing away— 
the death— the end forever of a man yon have been 
accustomed to meet as surely as the morning or even- 
ing, and have grown to consider a part of your exis- 
tence almost. To have the share he took in your 
thoughts thrown back upon you — and his aid and 
counsel and company with you no more. His own 
mind is in a very singular state. He knows he is to 
die, and he has made every preparation in the moat 
composed and sensible manner, and if the subject i« 
alluded to directly, does not even express a hope of 
recovery ; yet, the moment the theine is changed, he 
talks as if death were as far from him as ever, and 
looks forward, and mingles himself up in his remarks 
on the fbture, as if he were to be here to see this and 
the other thing completed, and share with you the ad- 
vantage for years to come. What a strange thing it 
is — ^this balancing between death and life — standing on 
the edge of the grave, and turning, first to look into 
its approaching darkness, and then back on the famil- 
iar and pleasant world, yet with a certain downward 
progress, and no hope of life, beyond the day over 
your head T' 

I asked if Blackwood was a man of refined liteiaiy 
taste. 

** Yes," he said, ** I would trust his opinion of a 
book sooner than that of any man I know. He might 
not publish everything he approved, for it was his bu- 
siness to print only things that would sell ; and, there- 
fore, there are perhaps many authors who would com- 
plain of him ; but, if his opinion had been against my 
own, and it had been my own book, I should believe 
, he was right and give up my own judgment. He was 
j a patron of literature, and it owes him much. He is 
a loss to the world." 

I spoke of the ^ Nodes." 

He smiled, as you would suppose Christopher 
North would do, with the twinkle proper of genuine 
hilarity in his eye, and said, " Yes, they have been very 
popular. Many people in Scotland believe them to 
be transcripts of real scenes, and wonder how a pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy can descend to such ca- 
rousings, and poor Hogg comes In for his share of 
abuse, for they never doubt he was there and said 
everything that is put down for him." 

"How does the Shepherd take it?" 

"Very good humoredly, whh the exception of one 
or two occasions, when cockney scribblers have visit- 
ed him in their tours, and tried to flatter him by con- 
vincing him he was treated disrespectfully. But five 
minutes* conversation and two words of banter restore 
his good humor, and he is convinced, as be ought to 
be, that he owes half his reputation to the Noctes." 

" What do you think of his Life of Sir Walter, 
which Lockhart has so butchered in Fraser?" 

" Did Lockhart write that ?" 

" I was assured so in London." 

" It was a barbarous and unjustifiable attack; and, 
oddly enough, I said so yesterday to Lockhart him- 
self, who was here, and he diflfered from me entirely. 
Now you mention it, I think from his manner, he mtisl 
have written it." 

" Will Hogg forgive him ?" 

" Never ! never ! I do not think he knows yet who 
has done it, but I hear that he is dreadfully exaspera- 
ted. Lockhart is quite wrong. To attack an old 
man, with gray hairs, like the Shepherd, and accuse 
him so fiatlv and unnecessarily of lie upon lie— oh, it 
was not right !" 

"Do you think Hogg misrepresented facts wil- 
fully?" 

" No, oh no ! he is perfectly honest, no doubt, and 
quite revered Sir Walter. He has an unlucky inac- 
curacy of mind, however ; and his own vanity, which 
is something quite ridiculous, has ghren a coloring to 
his conversations with Scott, which puts them in a 
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Ttry iktee Hgfat ; and Sir Wslter, wbo wm Ae best 
onmrftd of men, iniiy hnre said the things ateribed to 
htm io a variety of modds, aueh as no one ean under- 
stand who does not know what a bore Hogg nraat 
somettmes ha?e been at Abbottsford. Do yon knpw 
Lockhart ?•• 

** No, I do not. He is almost the only Ktetary man 
in London I have not met ; and I mast saj, as the 
editor of the Qaarterly, and the most nnfair and nn- 
principted critic of the day, I have no whh to know 
him. I never heard him well spoken of. I probably 
hnve met a hundred of his acquaintances, bvt I have 
not yet seen one who pretended to be his friend." 

''Yet there is a great dent of good in Loekhart. I 
allow all yoa say of his nnfaimess and severity; bm 
if he were sitting there, opposite yon, yon wocdd And 
him the raiklest and most nnpresn m ipg of men, and so 
he appears in private life always." 

♦» Not always. A celebrated foreigner, who had 
been very intimate with him, called one morning to 
deprecate his severity upon Baron D*Haassez*s book 
in a forthcoming review. He did his errand in a 
friendly way, and, on taking his leave, Loekhart, with 
much ceremonv, accompanied htm down to his car- 
1 iasre. * Pray don't give yourself the titrable to come 
down,* said the polite Frenchman. * I make a point 
of doing it, sir;' said Loekhart, with a very oflensive 
manner, *for I understand from your friend's book, 
that we are not considered a polite nation In France.' 
Nothing certainly could be more ill-bred and in- 
sulting." 

~ «* Still it is not in his nature. I do beliefve that it is 
merely an unhappy talent he has for sarcasm, with 
which his heart has nothing to do. When he nts 
down to review a book, he never thinks of the author 
or his fbelings. He cuts it up with pleasure, because 
he does it with skill in the way of his profession, as a 
surgeon dissects a dead body. He would be the fint 
to show the man a real kindness if he stood before 
him. I have known Loekhart long. He was in Ed- 
inboro' a great while, and wlien he was writing * Va- 
lerius,' we were in the habit of walking out together 
every morning, and when we reached a quiet spot in 
the country, he read to me the chapters as he wrote 
them. He finished it in three weeks, I heard it all 
thus by piecemeal as it went on, and had much diffi- 
culty in persuading him that it was worth publishing. 
He wrote it very rapidly, and thought nothing of it. 
We used to sup together with Blackwood, and that 
was the real origin of the ' Noctes.' " 

"At Ambrose's?" 

" At Ambrose's." 

"But is there such a tavern, really?" 

" Oh, certainly. Anybody will show it to you. It 
is a small house, kept in an out-of-the-way comer of 
the town, by Ambrose, who is an excelieot fellow in 
his way, and has bad a great influx of custom in con- 
sequence of his celebrity in the Noctes. We were 
there one night very late, and had all been remarkably 
gay and agreeable. * What a pity,' said Loekhart, 

* that some short-hand writer had not been here to 
take down the good things that have been said at this 
supper.' The next day he produced a paper called 

* Noctes ^m6rorian»,' and that was the first, I con- 
tinued them afterward." 

" Have you no idea of publishing them separately ? 
I think a volume or two should be made of the more 
poetical and critical parts, certainly. Leaving out the 
politics and the merely local topics of the day, no book 
could be more agreeable." 

" It was one of the things pending when poor 
Blackwood was taken ill. But, will you have some 
breakfast?" 

The breakfast had be«n cboling for an houn and I 
most willingly acoeded to his fHopoaition. Without 
rising, he leaned back, with his chair ttill toward the 



fire, and seizing the tea-pot as if It weiv a dedge- 
hammer, he poured from one cup to the other with- 
out interrupting the stream, overrunning both cup and 
saucer, and partly floodmg the tea-tray. He then set 
the cream toward me with a carelessness which near- 
ly ovorset it, and in trying to reach an egg from the cen- 
tre of the table, broke two. He took no notice of his 
own awkwardness, but drank his cnp of tea at a single 
draught, ate his egg in the same expeditious manner, 
and went on talking of the Noctes and Loekhart and 
Blackwood, as if eating his breakfast were rather a 
tronblesome parenthesis in his conversation. Ailer a 
while he digressed to Wordsworth and Southey, and 
asked me if I was going to return by the Lakes. I 
proposed doing so. 

" I will ghre you letters to both, if you haven't 
them. I lived a long time in that neighborliood, and 
know Wordsworth perhaps as well as any one. Many 
a day T have walked over the hills with htm, and listen- 
ed to his repetition of his own poetry, which of course 
filled my mind completely at the time, and perhaps 
started the poetical vein in me, though I can not agree 
with the critics that my poetry is an imitation of 
Wordsworth's." 

" Did Wordsworlh repeat any other posCiy than his 
own ?" 

" Never in a single instance, to my knowledge. Ho 
is remarkable for the manner in which ho is wrappsd 
up in his own poetical life. He thinks of nodiing 
else. Everything ministers to it. Everything is done 
with reference to it. He is all and only a poet." 

" Was the story true that was told in the papen of 
his seeing, for the first time, in a large company some 
new novel of Scott's, in which there was a motto ta* 
ken from his works ; and that he went immediately to 
the shelf and took down one of his own volumes and 
read the whole poem to the party, who wore waiting 
for a reading of the new book 7" 

" Perfectly true. It happened in this very ] 



Wordsworth was very angry at the paragra|m, and I 
believe aoeused me of giving it to the world. I was 
as much surprised as himself, however, to see it in 
prmt." 
" What is Southey's manner of Hfe ?" 
" Walter Scott said of him tbnt he lived too mveii 
with women. He is seclnded in the country, and sur^ * 
rounded by a circle of admiring frienda wiio glorify 
every literary project he undertakes, and persundw 
him in spite of his natural modesty, that he can do ^ 
nothing wrong or imperfectly. He has great genius 
and is a most estimable man." 
" Hamilton lives on the Lakes too— does he not ?" 
" Yes. How terribiy he was annoyed by the re* 
view of his book in the North Amsrioan. Who 
wrote it?" 

"I have not heard positively, but I presume ft was 
Everett. I know nobody else in the country wbo 
holds such a pen. He is the American Junius." 

*• It was excessively clever but dreadfully severe* 
and Hamilton was frantic about it. I sent it to hina 
myself, and could scarce have done him a more un- 
gracious office. But what a strange thing it is thai 
nobody can write a good book on America ! The li- 
diculons part of it seems to me that men of oommoo 
sense go there as travellers, and fill their books widi . 
scenes such as they may see every day within five 
minutes' walk of their own doors, and call them Amer* 
ican. Vulgar people are to be found all over the 
world, and I will match any scene in Hamilton or 
Mrs. TroUope, any day or night, here in Edinbuigh* 
I have always had an idea that I should be the best 
traveller in America myself. I have been so in the 
habit of associating with people of eveiy cjass in my 
own country, that 1 am better fitted to draw the prop4»r 
distinctions, I tibink, between what is mnvtnal omt- 
the world or peculiar to America." 
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•• I pramiM yoQ a beaitjr w«leMDe, if jroa ahonld 
be inclined to trj.** 

'' I have thought eerionily of it. It ie, after all, 
not moie than a joaniey to Switaerland or Italy, of 
which we think nothiog, and my vacation of dive 
nootha would give me ample time, I enppoee, to mn 
through the principal cities. I shall do if, I think.*' 

I asked if he had written a poem of any length 
within the last few years. 

** No, though I am always wishing to do it. Many 
things interfere with my poetry. In the first friace I 
am obliged to give a lecture onco a day for six months, 
and in the summer it is such a delight to be released, 
and get away into the country with my girls and boys, 
that I never put pen to paper till I am driven. Then 
Blackwood is a great care ; and, greater objection still, 
I have been discouraged in various ways bv criticism. 
It used to gall me to have my poems called imitations 
of Wordsworth and his school ; a thing I eould not 
see myself, but which was aeserted even by those who 
praised me, and which modesty forbade I should dis- 
avow. I really can see no resemblance between the 
Isle of Palms and anything of Wordsworth's. I tkmk 
I have a style of mv own, and as my ain haim, I think 
bettor of it than other peo|de, and so pride prevents 
my writing. Until late years, too, I have been the 
■abject of much political abuse, and for that I should 
not hare eared if it were not disagreeable to have 
children and servants reading it in the morning papers, 
and a fear of giving them another handle in my poetry 
was another inducement for not writing*** 

I expressed my surprise at what he said, for, as far 
as I knew the periodicals, Wilson had been a singu- 
larly continued favorite. 

••Yes, out of this immediate sphere, perfaape-4)ut 
it requires a strong mind to suffmr annoyance at one's 
lips* and comfort oneself with the praise of a distant 
and outer circle of public opinion. I had a family 
growing up, of sons and daughters, who felt for me 
mora than I should have felt for myself, and 1 was an- 
noyed perpetually. Now, these very papers praise 
ne, and I really can hardly believe my eyes when I 
open them and find the same type and imprint ex- 
pressing such different opinions. It is absurd to mind 
•nch weathercocks; and, in truth, the only people 
worth heeding or writing for are the qoiet readers in 
the country, who read for pleasure, and form sober 
opinions apart from political or personal prejudice. I 
would give more for the praise of one country clergy- 
asan awl his family than I would for the momentary 
admiration of a whole cit^. People in towns require 
a conetnnt plantasmagona, to keep up even the re- 
membraaco of vour name. What books and authors, 
what battles and hevoes, are forgotten in a day !" 

My letter is getting too long, and I must make it 
Sorter, as it is vastly less agreeable than the visit it- 
•alf. Wilson went on to speak of his family, and his 
mres kindled with pleasure ib ulktng of his children. 
He invited me to stop and visit him at his place near 
Selkirk, in my way south, and promised me that I 
•hooki see Hogg, who lived not far off. Such in- 
dneement was scaree necessaiy, and I made a half 
promise to do it and left him, after having passed sev- 
enl hours of the highest pleasure in his fascinating 
•oeiety- 



LETTER CXXVIII. 
iionD jnrpRET aitd his famtlt— 'Lord naovoHAii — 

COUHT rLARAULT— POLITICS— TBE •» ORET" BALL 
<— AnBRDBBN— OORDON CA9TLB. 

I WAS engaged to dme with Lord Jeffrey on the 
•MB day that I had breakfatted with Wii«ui, and the 



opportunity of eont ra a t ing so closely theoe two die* 
tinguiahed men, both editors of leading Reviews, yot 
of different politics, and no less dfHerent minds, per- 
sons, and nsaimers, was highly gratifying. 

At seven o'clock I drove to Moray-place, the Groe- 
venor-square of Edinburgh. I was not sorry to be 
eariy, for never having seen my host, nor his lady 
(who, as is well known, is an American), I had some 
little advantage over the awkwardness of -meeting a 
large party or strangers. After a few minutes' con- 
versation with Mrs. Jefirey, the door was thrown 
quickly open, and the celebrated edicor of the Edin- 
burgh, the distingubhed lawyer, the huaaane and 
learned judge, and the wit of the dmr, par exulUr^x, 
entered with his daughter. A frank, almost merry 
smile, a perfectly unceremonious, hearty manner, and 
a most idayful and graceful style of saying the half- 
apologetic, half-courteous things, incident to a first 
meeting after a letter of introduction, put me at once 
at my ease, and established a partiality for him, im- 
promptu, in my feelings. Jeffrey is rather below the 
middle sise, slight, rapid in his speech and motion, 
never still, and glances from one subject to another, 
with less abruptness and more quickness than any 
man I had ever seen. His head is small, but compact 
and well-shaped ; and the expression of his fiice, 
when serious, is that of quick and discriminating 
earnestness. His voice is rather thin, but pleasing : 
and if I had met him incidenully, I should have de- 
scribed him, I think, as a most witty and well-bred 
gentleman of the school of Wilkes and Sheriden. 
Perhaps as distinguishing a mark as either his wit or 
his politeness, is an honest goodness of heart ; which, 
however it makes itself apparent, no one could doubc, 
who had been with Jeffrey ten minutes. 

To my great disappointment, Mrs. Jeffrey informed 
me that Lord Brougham, who was their guest at the 
time, was engaged to a dinner, given by the new lord 
advocate to Earl Grev. I had calculated much on 
seeing two such old fnends and fellow-wits as Jeffrey 
and Brougham at the satne table, and I could well 
believe what my neighbor told me at dinner, that it 
was more than a common misfortune to have missed 
it. 

A large dinner-party began to assemble, some dis- 
tinguished men in the law among them, and last of all 
was announced Lady Keith, rather a striking and very 
fashionable person, with her husband, Count Flahault, 
who, after being Napoleon's aid-de-camp at the battle 
of Waterloo, offered his beauty and talents, bothveiy 
much above the ordinaiy mark, to the above named 
noble heiress. I have seen few as striking-Iooking 
men as Count Flahault, and never a foreigner who 
spoke English so absolutely like a native of the 
country. 

The great " Grey dinner" had been given the day 
before, and politics were the only subject at table. It 
had been my lot to be thrown principally among to- 
nes {conservatives is the new name), since ray arrival 
in Engkind, and it was difficult to rid myself at 
once of the impressions of a fortnight just |)a8sed in 
the castle of a tory earl. My sympathies in the 
** great and glorious** occasion, were slower than those 
of the company, and much of their enthusiasm seem- 
ed to me overstrained. Then I had not even dined 
with the two thousand whigs under the pavilion, and 
as I was incautious enough to confess it, I was rallied 
upon having fallen into bad company, and altogether 
entered less^ into the spirit of the hour than I could 
have wished. Politics are seldom witty or amusing, 
and though I was charmed with the good sense and 
occasional eioouence of Lord Jeffrey, 1 was glad to 
get up stairs after dinner to chasse-cafi and the ladies. 

We were all bound to the public ball that evening, 
and at eleven I aeoompanied my distingutshed host to 
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the assembly •room. Danckifl^ was ^oiog od with 
great opirtt whea we entered ; Lord Ghrey^e Btateoman- 
like head was bowinfr iDduslriouslj on the platfomi ; 
Lady Orey and her daughters sat looking on frono the 
•ame elevated position, and Lord Brougham's ugliest 
and shrewdest of human faees, flhted about through 
the crowd, good fellow to everybody, and followed by 
all eyes but those of the young. One or two of the 
Scotch nobility were there, but whigiam is not popu- 
lar among Us hautes volailles^ and the ball, though 
crowded, was but thinly sprinkled with ** porcelain." 
I danced till three o'clock, without finding my part- 
ners better or worse for their politics, and having ag- 
Sravated a temporary lameness by my exertions, went 
ome with a leg like an elephant to repent my aban- 
donment of tory quiet. 

Two or three days under the bands of the doctor, 
with the society of a Highland crone, of whose cease- 
less garrulity over my poultices and plasters I could 
not understand two consecutive words, fairly finished 
my patience, and abandoning with no little regret a 
charming land route to the north of Scotland, I had 
myself taken, ** this side up," on board the steamer 
for Aberdeen. The loss of a wedding in Perthshire 
by the way, of a week's deer-shooting in the forest of 
A Choi, and a week's fishing with a noble friend at 
Ktnrara (long-standing engagements all), I lay at the 
door of the whigs. Add to this Loch Leven, Caim- 
Oorm, the pass of KiHicrankie, other sights lost on 
th»t side of Scotland, and I paid dearly for ** the Grey 
ball.'* 

We steamed the hundred and twenty miles in 
twelve hours, paying about three dollars for our pas- 
aage. I mention it for the curiosity of a cheap thing 
in this country. 

I lay at AMrdeen four days, getting out but once, 
and then for a drive to the ** Mariohal College," the 
alma mater of Dngald Dalgetty. It is a curious and 
rather picturesque old place, half in ruins, and is 
about being pulled down. A Scotch gentleman, who 
was a fellow-passenger in the steamer,^ and who lived 
in the town, called on me kindly twice a day, brought 
me books and papers, offered me the use of his car- 
riage, and did everything for my comfort that could 
have been sufl;gested by the warmest friendship. Con- 
sidering that it was a casual acquaintance of a day, it 
speaks well, certainly, for the " Good Samaritanism" 
of Scotland. 

I took two places in the coach at last (one for my 
leg), and bowled away seventy miles across the coun- 
try, with the delightful speed of these admirable con- 
veyances, for Gordon Castle. I arrived at Lochabers, 
a small town on the estate of the duke of Gordon, at 
three in the afternoon, and immediately took a post- 
chaise for the castle, the gate of which was a stone's 
throw from the inn. 

The immense iron gate surmounted by the Gh>rdon 
arms, the handsome and spacioas stone lodges on 
either side, the canonicnlly fat porter in white stock- 
iuj^s and gay livery, lifting his hat as he swung open 
the massive portal, all bespoke the entrance to a noble 
residence. The road within was edged with velvet 
sward, and rolled to the smoothness of a terrace-walk, 
the winding avenue lengthened away before, with 
trees of every variety of foliage ; light carriages pass- 
ed me driven by ladies or gentlemen bound on their 
afternoon airing ; a groom led up and down two beau- 
tiful blood-horses, prancing along, with side-saddles 
and morocco stirrups, and keepers with hounds and 
terriers ; gentlemen on foot, idling along the walks, 
and servants in different liveries, hormog to and fro, 
betokened a scene of busy gayety before me. I had 
hardly noted these various circumstances, before a 
sudden curve in the road brought the castle into view, 
a vast stone pile with castellated wings, and in another 



moment I waa at the door, where a dozen loungifig 
and powdered menials were waiting on a party of 
ladies and gentlemen to their several carriagea. It waa 
the moment for the afternoon drive. 



LETTER CXXIX. 

GOS1K>N CA8TLB— COHFAWT 1HBRX — TRB PAXK— DUIX 
OF GORDON — ^PBRSONAL BfiAUTT OF THB BNttLISH 
▲BI8T0CBACT. 

Trk last phaeton dashed away and my chaise 
advanced to the door. A haodsome boy, in a kind of 
pace's dreas, immediately came to the window, address* 
ed me by name, and informed me that hia grace was 
out deer-shooting, but that my room was prepared, 
and he was ordered to wait on me. I followed him 
through a hall lined with statues, deers' horns, and 
armor, and was ushered into a large chamber, look- 
ing out on a park, extending with its lawns and woods 
to the edge of the horizon. A more lovely view never 
feasted human eye. 

" Who is at the castle 7" I asked, as the boy busied 
himself in unstrapping my portmanteau. 

'* Oh, a great many, sir." He stopped in his occu- 
pation and began counting on his fingers. ** There's 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Claud Hamilton and Lady 
Harriet te Hamilton (them's his lordship's two steo- 
chtldren, you know, sir), and the Dutchess of Ricii* 
mond and Lady Sophia Lennox, and Lady Keith, and 
Lord Mandeville and Lord Aboyne, and Lord Stor- 
mont and Lady Stormont, and Lord Morton and Lady 
Morton, and Lady Alicia, an d a n d a n d 
twenty more, sir." 

^« Twenty more lords and ladies ?" 

•» No, sir .* that's all the nobility." 

** And you can't remember the names of the others ?" 

" No, sir." 

He was a proper page. He could not trouble his 
memory with the names of commoners. 

"And how many sit down to dinner?" 

*« Above thirty, sir, besides the duke and dutchess.** 

"That will do." And off tripped my slender gen- 
tleman with his laced jacket, giving the fire a terrible 
stir-up in his way out, and turning back to inform me 
that the dinner hour was seven precisely. 

It was a mild, bright afternoon, quite warm for the 
end of an English September, and with a fire in the 
room, and a soft sunshine pouring in at the windows, 
a seat by the open casement was far from disagreea- 
ble. I passed the time till the sun set, looking out on 
the park. Hill and valley lay between my eye and the 
horizon ; sheep fed in picturesoue flocks ; and small 
fallow deer grazed near them ; the treea were planted, 
and the distant forest shaped by the hand of taste ; and 
broad and beautiful as was the expanse taken in by the 
eye, it was evidently one princely possession. A mile 
from the castle wall, the shaven sward extended in a 
carpet of velvet softness, as bright as emerald, stud- 
ded by clumps of shrubbery, like flowers wrought 
elegantly on tapestry; and across it bounded occa- 
sionaly a hare, and the pheasants fed undisturbed near 
the thickets, or a lady with flowing riding-dress and 
flaunting feather, dashed into sight upon her fleet 
blood-palfrey, and was lost the next moment in the 
woods, or a boy put his pony to its mettle up the 
ascent, or a gamekeeper idled into sight with his gun 
io the hollow of his arm, and his hounds at his heels 
-»and all this little world of enjoyment and luxury, 
and beauty, lay in the hand of one man, and was 
created by his wealth in these northern wilds of Scot- 
land, a day's journey almost from the possession of 
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mother human beinf^. I nerer realised eo forcibly the 
•plendid result of wealth and prtmogeoitnre. 

The snn eet io a blase of (ire among the pointed 
firs crowninor the hills, and by the occasional prance 
of a horse^s feet on the gravel, and the roll of rapid 
wheels, and now and then a gay laugh and merry 
voices, the different parties were returning to the 
castle. Soon af^er a luud gong sounded through the 
gallery, the signal to dress, and I left my mosing oc- 
cupation unwillingly to make my toilet for an ap- 
pearance in a formidable circle of titled ariatocnts, 
sot one of whom I had ever seen, the duke himself a 
•tranger to me, except through the kindletter of invita- 
tion lying upon the table. 

I was sitting by the fire imagining forms and faces 
for the different persons who had been named to me, 
when there was a knock at the door, and a tall, white- 
haired gentleman, of noble physiognomy, but singu- 
larly coraial address, entered, with the broad red riband 
of a duke across his breast, and welcomed me most 
heartily to the castle. The gong sounded at the next 
moment, and, in our way down, he named over his 
other guests, and prepared me in a measure for the 
introjuctions which followed. The drawing-room 
was crowded like a soirie. The dutchess, a very tall 
md very handsome woman, with a smile of the most 
winning sweetness, received me at the door, and I was 
presented successively to every person present. Din- 
ner was announced immediately, and the difficult 
question of precedence being sooner settled than I had 
ever seen it before in so large a party, we passed 
through files of servants to the dining-room. 

It was a large and very lofty hall, supported at the 
ends by marble columns, within which was stationed 
a band of music, playing delightfully. The walls 
were lined with full-length family pictures, from old 
knights in armor to the modern dukes in kilt of the 
Gordon plaid; and on the sideboards stood services 
of gold plate, the most golgeously massive, and the 
most beautiful in workmanship I have ever seen. 
There were, among the vases, several large coursing- 
cups, won by the duke*s hounds, of exquisite shape and 
ornament. 

I fell into my place between a gentleman and a very 
beautiful woman, of perhaps twenty-two, neither of 
whose names I remembered, though I had but just 
been introduced. The duke probably anticipated as 
much, and as I took my seat he called out to me, from 
the top of the table, that I had upon my right. Lady 
^ " the most agreeable woman in Scotland." It 
was unnecessary to say that she was the most lovely. 

I have been struck everywhere in England with 
the beauty of the higher classes, and as I looked 
around me upon the aristocratic company at the table, 
I thought I never had seen *^ heaven's image double- 
stamped as man and noble" so unequivocally clear. 
There were two young men and four or five young 
ladies of rank — and five or six people of more decided 
personal attractions could scarcely be found; the style 
of form and face at the same time being of that cast 
of superiority which goes by the expressive name of 
"thoroughbred." There is a striking difference in 
this respect between England and the countries of the 
continent — the paysans of France and the contadini 
of Italy being physically far superior to their degen- 
erate masters ; while the gentry and nobility of Eng- 
land differ from the peasantry in limb and feature as 
the racer differs from the dray-horse, or the grey- 
hound from the cur. The contrast between the man- 
ners of English and French gentlemen is quite as 
striking. The etrfpressnienU the warmth, the shrug 
and gesture of the Parisian ; and the working eye- 
brow, dilating or contracting eye, and conspirator-like 
action of the Italian in the most common conversation, 
are the antipodes of English high breeding. I should 
say a North American Indian, in his more dignified 



frfirase, approached oesrer to the msotier of an Eng- 
lish nobleman than any other penoo. The cairn re- 
pose of person and feature, the self-poflseasioo under 
all eircumstanees, that incapability of surprise or 
deregUment, and that decision about the slightest 
cireumstanoe, aad ihe af^reot certainty that he is 
acting absolutely ctmme Ufaut, is equally "gentle- 
manlike" and Indianlike. You can not astonish an 
English gentleman. If a man goes into a fit at his 
Mde, or a servant drops a dish upon his shonkler, or ho 
hears that the house is on fire, he sets down liis wine- 
glass with the same deliberatioo. He has made up 
his mind what to do in all possible cases, and he does it. 
He is cold at a &nt introduction, and may bow stiffly 
(which he always does\ in drinking wine with you, but 
it is his manner; and ne would think an Englishman 
out of his senses, who should bow down to his very 
plate and smile as a Frenchman does on a similar oc- 
casion. Rather chilled by this, you are a little aston- 
ished when the ladies have left the table, and he 
closes his chair up to you, to receive an invitation to 
pass a month with him at his country-house, and to 
discover that at the very moment he bowed so coldly 
he was thinking how he should contrive to facilitate 
your plans for getting to him or seeing the country to 
advantage on the way. 

The band ceased playing when the ladies led the 
table, the gentlemen closed up, conversation assumed 
a merrier cast, coffee and chasse^cafi were brought in 
when the wines began to be circulated mofe slowly ; 
and at eleven, there was a general move to the draw- 
ing-room. Cards, tea, and music, filled up the time 
till twelve, and then the ladies took their departure 
and the gentlemen sat down to supper. I got to bed 
somewhere about two o'clock ; and thus ended an 
evening which I had anticipated as stiff and embar- 
rassing, but which is marked io my tablets as one of 
the most social and kindly I have had the good for- 
tune to record on my travels. I have described it, and 
shall describe others minutely^^-^nd I hope there is 
no necessity of reminding any one that my apology 
for thus disclosing scenes of private life has been 
already made. Their interest as sketches by an 
American of the society that most interests Ameri- 
cans, and the distance at which they are published, 
justify them, I would hope, from any charge of in- 
delicacy. 



LETTER CXXX. 

ENGLISH BREAKFASTS— SALMON FTSHERT — ^LORD ABBE- 
DEEN — MR. MC LANS— SPORTING ESTABLISHMENT OF 
GORDON CASTLE. 

I AROSE late on the first morning after my arrival at 
Gordon Castle, and found the large party already 
assembled about the breakfast-table. I was struck on 
entering with the different air of the room. The deep 
windows, opening out upon the park, had the effect 
of sombre landscapes in oaken frames ; the troops of 
liveried servants, the glitter of plate, the music, that 
had contributed to the splendor of the scene the night 
before, were gone; the duke sat laughing at the head 
of the table, with a newspaper in his hand, dressed in 
a coarse shooting jacket and colored cravat; the 
dutchess was in a plain morning-dress and cap of the 
simplest character ; and the high-bom women about 
the table, whom I had left glittering with jewels, and 
dressed in all the attractions of fashion, appeared with 
the simplest coiffure and a toilet of studied plainness. 
The ten or twelve noblemen present were engrossed 
with their letters or newspapers over tea and toast ; 
and in them, perhaps, the transformation was still 
greater. The soigtU man of fashion of the night be- 
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fore, fanUIets in costume and distiDguished in his ap- 
pearance, in the full force of the term, was enveloped 
now in a coat of fustian, with a coarse waistcoat of 
plaid, a gingham cravat, and hob-nailed shoes (for 
shooting), and in place of the gay hilarity of the sup- 
piT-table, wore a face of calm indiflerence, and ate his 
breakfast and read the paper in a rarely broken silence. 
I wondered, as I looked about me, what would be the 
impression of many people in my own country, could 
they look in upon that plain part^, aware that it was 
composed of the proudest nobility and the highest 
fashion of England. 

Breakfast in £ngtand is a confidential and uncere- 
monious hour, and servants are generally dispensed 
with. This is to me, I confess, an advantage it has 
over every other meal. I detest eating with twenty 
tall fellows standins: opposite, whose business it is to 
watch me. The coffee and tea were on the table, with 
toast, muffins, oat-cakes, marmalade, jellies, fish, and 
all the paraphernalia of a Scotch breakfast ; and on the 
sideboard stood cold meats for those who liked them, 
and they were expected to go to it and help themselves. 
Nothing could be more easy, unceremonious, and af- 
fable, than the whole tone of the meal. One after 
another rose and fell into groups in the windows, or 
walked up and down the long room, and, with one or 
two others, I joined the duke at the head of the table, 
who gave us some interesting particulars of the salmon 
fisheries of the Spev. The privilege of fishing the 
river within his lands, is bought of him at the pretty 
sum of eight thousand pounds a year ! A salmon was 
brought in for me to see, as of remarkable size, which 
was not more than half the weight of our common 
American salmon. 

The ladies went off unaccompanied to their walks 
in the park and other avocations, those bound for the 
covers joined the game-keepers, who were waiting 
with their dogs in the leash at the stables ; some paired 
off to the billiard-room, and I was lefl with Lord Aber- 
deen in the breakfast-room alone. The tory ex-min- 
bter made a thousand inquiries, with great apparent 
interest, about America. When secretary for foreign 
affairs in the Wellington cabinet, he had known Mr. 
McLane intimately. He said he seldom had been so 
impressed with a man's honesty and straight-forward- 
ness, and never did public business with any one with 
more pleasure. He admired Mr. McLane, and hoped 
he enjoyed his friendship. He wished he might return 
as our minister to England. One such honorable, 
uncompromising man, he said, was worth a score of 
practised diplomatists. He spoke of Gallatin and Rush 
in the same flattering manner, but recurred continu- 
ally to Mr. McLane, of whom he could scarcely say 
enough. His politics would naturally lead him to ap- 
prove of the administration of General Jackson, but he 
seemed to admire the president very much as a man. 
Lord Aberdeen has the name of bein^ the proudest 
and coldest aristocrat of England. It is amusing to 
see the person who bears such a character. He is of 
the middle height, rather clumsily made, with an ad- 
dress more of sober dignity than of pride or reserve. 
With a black coat much worn, and always too large 
for him, a pair of coarse check trousers very ill made, 
a waistcoat buttoned up to his throat, and a cravat of^ 
the most primitive neglige, his aristocracy is certainly 
not in his dress. His manners are of absolute simpli- 
city, amounting almost to want of style. He crosses 
his hands behind him, and balances on his heels ; in 
conversation his voice is low and coki, and he seldom 
smiles. Yet there is a certain benignity in his coun- 
tenance, and an indefinable superiority and high breed- 
ing in his simple address, that would betray his rank 
after a few minutes* conversation to any shrewd obser- 
ver. It is only in his manner toward the ladies of the 
party that he would be immediately distinguishable 
from men of lower rank in spciety. 



Still suffering from lameness, I declined all invita- 
tions to the shooting parties, who started across the 
park, with the dogs leaping about them in a phrensy 
of delight, and accepted the dutchess^s kind offer of a 
pony phaeton to drive down to the kennels. The 
duke's breed, both of setters and hounds, is celebrated 
throughout the kingdom. They occupy a spacious 
building in the centre of a wood, a quadrangle enclot- , 
ing a court, and large enough for a respectable poor- ^ 
house. The chief huntsman and his family, and per« 
haps a gamekeeper or two, lodge on the premises, and 
the dogs are divided by palings across the court. I 
was rather startled to be introduced into the small en- 
closure with a dozen gigantic blood-hounds, as high 
as my breast, the keeper's whip in my hand the oiily 
defence. I was not easier for the man's assertion Hiat, 
without it, they would *^hae the life oot o' me in a 
crack.*' They came around me very quietly, and ona 
immense fellow, with a chest like a horse, and a head 
of the finest expression, stood up and laid his paws 
on my shoulders, with the deliberation of a friend 
about to favor me with some grave advice. One can 
scarce believe these noble creatures have not reason 
like ourselves. Those slender, thorough-bred heads* 
large, speaking eyes, and beautiful limbs and graceful 
action, should be gifted with more than mere animal 
instinct. The greyhounds were the beauties of ths 
kennel, however. I never had seen such perfect crea- 
tures. *' I>inna tak' pains to caress 'em, sir," said the 
huntsman, " they'll only be hangit for it !" I asked, 
for an explanation, and the man, with an air as if I was 
uncommonly ignorant, toUl me that a bound was bung 
the moment he betrayed attachment to any one, or in 
any way showed signs of superior sagacity. In cours- 
ing the hare, for instance^ if the dog abandoned the 
scent to cut across and intercept the poor animal, ha 
was considered as spoiling the sport. Greyhounds are 
valuable only as they obey their mere natural instinct, 
and if they leave the track of the hare, either in theif 
own sagacity, or to follow their master, in intercepting 
it, they spoil the pack, and are hung without mercy* 
It is an object, of course, to preserve them what they 
usually are, the greatest fools as well as the handsom- 
est of the canine species, and on the first sign of at- 
tachment to their master, their death-warrant b signed. 
They are too sensible to live. The dutchess told me 
afterward that she had the greatest difllculty in saving 
the life of the finest hound in the pack, who had com- 
mitted the sin of showing pleasure once or twice when 
she appeared. 

The setters were in the next division, and really 
they were quite lovely. The rare tan and black dog 
of this race, with his silky, fioss hair, intelligent muz- 
zle, good-humored face and caressing fondness (lucky 
dog ! that affection is permitted in his family !), quite 
excited my admiration. There were thirty or forty 
of these, old and young; and a friend of the duke's 
would as soon ask him for a church living as for the 
present of one of them. The former would be by 
much the smaller favor. Then there were terriers of 
four or five breeds, of one family of which (long-haired, 
long-bodied, short-legged and perfectly white Uttle 
wretches) the keeper seemed particularly proud. I 
evidently sunk in his opinion for not admiring them. 

I passed the remainder of the morning in threading 
the lovely alleys and avenues of the park, miles after 
miles of gravel-walk, extending away in every direc- 
tion, with every variety of turn and shade, now a deep 
wood, now a sunny opening upon a glade, here along 
the bank of a stream, and there around the borders of 
a small lagoon, the little ponies flying on over the 
smoothly- rolled paths, and tossing their mimicking 
heads, as if they too enjoyed the beauty of the princely 
domain. This, I thought to myself, as I sped on 
through light and shadow, is very like what is called 
happiness ; and this (if to be a duke were to enjoy it 
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M I do with this fresh feeliog of novelty and delight) 
is a cooditioD of life it is not quite inational to env^r. 
And giving my little steeds the rein, I repeated to my- 
self Scott*s graphic description, which seems written 
for the park of Gordon castle, and thanked Heaven for 
one more day of unalloyed happiness. 

« And th^re soft swept in velvet gresB, 
The plain with many a glade between, 
Wliose tengled alleys far invade 
The depths of the bro fm forest shade ; 
And the tall fern obdcnred the lawn, 
Fair shelter for the sportive ftwn. 
There, tufted close with copse- wood gteen. 
Was many a swelling hillock seen, 
And all aroond was verdure meet 
For pressure of the fairies' feet. 
The glossy valley loved the park, 
The yew-tree lent its shadows dark* 
And many an old oak worn and bare 
With all its shivered boughs was there.'* 



LETTER CXXXI. 

SCOTCH HOSPITALITY— IMMENSE POSSESSIONS OP THE 
50BILITT— DUTCHESS* INFANT SCHOOL — MANNKBS 
OP HIGH LIFE — THE TONE OP CONVERSATION IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA CONTRASTED. 

The aim of Scotch hospitality seems to he, to con- 
vince you that the house and all that is in it is your 
own, and you are at liberty to enjoy it as if you were, 
in the French sense of the French phrase, ckez i?oiu. 
The routine of Gordon castle was what each one 
chose to make it. Between breakfast and lunch the 
ladtes were generally invisible, and the gentlemen rode 
or shot, or played billiards, or kept their rooms. At 
two o'clock, a dish or two of hot game and a profu- 
sion of cold meats were set on the small tables in the 
dining-room, and everybody came in for a kind of 
lounging half-meal, which occupied perhaps an hour. 
Thence all adjourned to the drawing-room, under the 
windows of which were drawn up carriages of all de- 
scriptions, with grooms, outriders, footmen, and sad- 
dle-horses for gentlemen and ladies. Parties were 
then made up for driving or riding, and from a pony- 
chaise to a phaeton and four, there was no class of 
vehicle which was not at your disposal. In ten min- 
utes the carriages were usually all filled, and away 
they flew, some to the banks of the Spey or the sea- 
side, some to the drives in the park, and with the de- 
lightful consciousness that, speed where you would, 
the horizon scarce limited the possession of your host, 
and you were everywhere at home. The ornamental 
gates flying open at your approach, miles distant from 
the castle ; the herds of red deer trooping away from 
the sound of wheels in the silent park ; the stately 
pheasants feeding tamely in the immense preserves ; 
the hares scarce troubling themselves to get out of the 
length of the whip ; the stalking game-keepers lifting 
their hats in the dark recesses of the forest — there 
was something in this perpetual reminding of your 
privileges, which, as- a novelty, was far from disagree- 
able. I could not at the time bring myself to feel, 
what perhaps would be more poetical and republican, 
that a ride in the wild and unfenced forest of my own 
country would have been more to my taste. 

The second afternoon of my arrival, I took a seat 
in the carriage with Lord Aberdeen and his daughter, 
and we followed the dutchess, who drove herself in a 
pony-chaise, to visit a school on the estate. Attached 
to a small goihic chnpel, a few minutes drive from the 
castle, stood a buildincr in the same style, appropriated 
to the instruction of the children of the duke's ten- 
antry. There were a hundred and thirty little crea- 
tares, from two years to five or six, and, like all infant 
schools in these days of improved education, it was an 



interesting and aflecting sight. The last one I had 
been in was at Athens, and though I missed, here the 
dark eyes and Grecian faces of the iEgean, I saw 
health and beauty of a kind which stirred up noore 
images of home, and promised, perhaps, more for the 
future. They went through their evolutions, and 
answered their questions, with an intelligence and 
cheerfulness that were quite delightful, and I was sor- 
ry to leave them even for a drive in the loveliest sun- 
set of a lingering day of summer. 

People in Europe are more curious about the com- 
parison of the natural productions of America with 
those of England, than about our social and political 
differences. A man who does not care to know 
whether the president has destroyed the bank, or the 
bank the president, or whether Mrs. Trollope has 
flattered the Americans or not, will be very much in- 
terested to know if the pine-tree in his park is com- 
parable to the same tree in America, if the same cat- 
tle are found there, or the wodds stocked with the 
same game as his own. I would recommend a little 
study of trees particularly, and of vegetation gener- 
ally, as valuable knowledge for an American coming 
abroad. I think there is nothing on which I have 
been so oi\en questioned. The dutchess led the way 
to a plantation of American trees, at some distance 
from the castle, and stopping beneath some really no- 
ble firs, asked if our forest-trees were often larger, 
with an air as if she believed they were not.' They 
were shrubs, however, compared to the gigantic pro- 
ductions of the west. Whatever else we may see 
abroad, we must return home to find ilie magnificence 
of nature. 

The number at the dinner-table of Gordon castle 
was seldom less than thirty, but the company was 
continually varied by departures and arrivals. No 
sensation was made by either one or the other. A 
travelling-carriage dashed up to the door, was disbur- 
dened of its load, and drove round to the stables, and 
the question was seldom asked, ** Who is arrived ?" 
You were sure to see at dinner — and an addition of 
half a dozen to the party made no perceptible differ- 
ence in anything. Leave-takings were managed in 
the same quiet way. Adieus were made to the duke 
and dutchess, and to no one else except he happened 
to encounter the parting guest upon the staircase, or 
were more than a common acquaintance. In short, 
in every way the gene of life seemed weeded out, and 
if unhappiness or ennui found its way into the castle, 
it was introduced in the sufferer*s own bosom. For 
me, I gave myself up to enjoyment with an abandon 
I could not resist. With kindness and courtesy in 
every look, the luxuries and comforts of a regal es- 
tablishment at my freest disposal; solitude when I 
pleased, company when I pleased, the whole visible 
norizon fenced in for the enjoyment of a household, 
of which I was a temporary portion, and no enemy 
except time and the gout, I felt as if I had been spirit- 
ed into some casile of felicity, and had not come by 
the royal mailcoach at all. 

The great spell of high life in this country seems to 
be revose. All violent sensations are avoided as 
out of taste. In conversation, nothing is so " odd" (a 
word, by the way, that in England means everything 
disagreeable) as emphasis or startling epithet, or ges- 
ture, and in common intercourse nothing so vulgar as 
any approach to " a scene." The high-bred English- 
man studies to express himself in the plainest words 
that will convey his meaning, and is just as simple and 
calm in describing the death of his friend, and just as 
technical, so to speak, as in discussing the weather. 
For all extraordinary admiration the word " capital" 
suffices ; for all ordinary praise the word " nice .'" for 
all condemnation in morals, manners, or religion, the 
word *' odd !" To express yourself out of this sim- 
ple vocabulary is to raise the eyebrows of the whole 
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company at once, and stamp yonraelf under-bred, or a 
foreigner. 

Thia sounds ridiculous, bat it is the exponent not 
only of i^ood breeding, but of the true philosophy of 
social life. The general happiness of a party con- 
sists in giving every individnal an equal chance, and 
in wounding no one*s self-love. What is called an 
** oTerpowering person," is immediately shunned, for 
he talks too much, and excites too much attention. 
In any other country he would be called ** amusing." 
He is considered here os a mere monopolizer of the 
general interest, and his laurels, talk be never so well, 
shadow the rest of the company. You meet your 
most intimate friend in society after a long separation, 
and be gives you his hand as if you had parted at 
breakfast. If he had expressed all he felt, it would 
have been '* a scene," and the repose of the company 
would have been disturbed. Yon invite a clever man 
to dine with you, and he enriches his descriptions with 
new epithets and original words. He is offensive. 
He eclipses the language of your other guests, and is 
out of keeping with the received and subdued tone to 
which the most common intellect rises with ease. 
Society on this footing is delightful to all, and the 
diffident man, or the dull man, or the quiet man, en- 
joys it as much as another. For violent sensations 
you must go elsewhere. Your escape- valve is not at 
your neighbor's ear. 

There is a great advantage in this in another re- 
spect. Your tongue never gets you into mischief. The 
**unsafene88 of Americans" in society (T quote a 
phrase I have heard used a thousand times) arises 
wholly from the American habit of applying high- 
wrought language to trifles. I can tell one of my 
countrymen abroad by his first remark. Ten to one 
his first sentence contains a superlative that would 
make an Englishman imagine he had lost his senses. 
The natural consequence is continual misapprehen- 
sion, offence is given where none was intended, words 
that have no meaning are the ground of qnarrels, and 
gentlemen are shy of us. A good-natured young 
nobleman, whom I sat next to at dinner on my first 
arrival at Gordon castle, told me he was hunting with 
Lord Abercom when two very gentleman-like young 
men rode up and requested leave to follow the 
hounds, but in such extraordinary language that they 
were not at first understood. The hunt continued for 
some days, and at last the strangers, who rode well 
and were seen continually, were invited to dine with 
the principal nobleman of the neighborhood. Thev 
turned out to be Americans, and were every way well- 
bred and agreeable, but their extraordinary mode of 
expressing themselves kept the company in continual 
astonishment. They were treated with politeness, of 
course, while they remained, but no little fun was 
made of their phraseology afier their departure, and 
the impression on the mind of my informant was very 
much against the purity of the English language, as 
spoken by Americans. I mention it for the benefit of 
those whom it may concern. 



LETTER CXXXn. 

DEPARTtTRB FROM GORDON CASTLE^THE PRETENDER — 
SCOTCH CHARACTER MISAPPREHENDED— OBSERVANCE 
OF SUNDAY — HIGHLAND CHIEFTAINS. 

Ten days had gone by like the ** Days of Thalaba," 
and I took my leave of Gordon Castle. It seemed to 
me, as I looked back upon it, as if I had passed a 
separate life there — so beautiful had been every object 
on which I had looked in that time, and so free from 
every mixture of ennui had been the hours from the 
fiist to the last, I have set them apart in my memory, 



those ten days, as a bright ellipse in the usual proces- 
sion of joys and sorrows. It is a little world, walled 
in from rudeness and vexation, in which I have lived a 
life. 

I took the coach for Elgin, and visited the fine old 
ruins of the cathedral, and then kept on to Inverness, 
passing over the *' Blasted Heath," the tryst of Mac- 
beth and the witches. We passed within sight of 
CuUoden Moor, at sunset, and the driver pointed out 
to me a lonely castle where the Pretender slept the 
night before the battle. The interest with which I 
had read the romantic history of Prince Charlie, in 
my boyhood, was fully awakened, for his name is still 
a watch- word of aristocracy in Scotland ; and the 
Jacobite songs, with their half-warlike, half-melan- 
choly music, were favorites of the Dutchess of Gor- 
don, who sung them in their original Scotch, with an 
enthusiasm and sweetness that stirred my blood like 
the sound of a trumpet. There certainly never was a 
cause so indebted to music and poetry as that which 
was lost at Culloden. 

The hotel at Inverness was crowded with livery- 
servants, and the door inaccessible for caniages. I 
had arrived on the last day of a county meeting, and 
all the chieftains and lairds of the north and west of 
Scotland were together. The last ball was to be given 
that evening, and I was strongly tempted to eo by four 
or five acquaintances whom I found in the hotel, but 
the eout was |)eremptory. My shoe would not go on, 
and I went to bed. 

I was limping about in the morning when a kind old 
baronet, whom I had met at Gordon Castle, when I 
was warmly accosted by a gentleman whom I did not 
immediately remember. On his reminding me that 
we had parted last on Lake Leman, however, I rec- 
ollected a gentlemanlike Scotchman, who had oflered 
me his glass opposite Copet to look at the house of 
Madame de Stael, and whom I had left afterward at 
Lausanne, withont even knowinc his name. He in- 
vited me immediately to dine, and in about an hour or 
two after, called in his carriage, and drove me to • 
charming country-house, a few miles down the shore 
of Loch Ness, where he presented me to bis family, 
and treated me in every respect as if I had been the 
oldest of his friends. I mention the circumstance for 
the sake of a comment on what seems to me a univer- 
sal error with regard to the Scotch character. Instead 
of a calculating and cold people, as they are always 
described by the English, they seem to me more a 
nation of impulse and warm feeling than any other I 
have seen. Their history certainly goes to prove a 
most chivalrous character in days gone by, and as fat 
as I know Scotchmen, they preserve it still with even 
less of the modification of the times than other 
nations. The instance I have mentioned above, is one 
of many that have come under my own observation, 
and in many inquiries since, I have never found an 
Englishman, v^ had been in Scotland, who did not 
confirm my impression. I have not traded with them, 
it is true, and 1 have seen only the wealthier class, but 
still I think my judgment a fair one. The Scotch in 
England are, in a manner, what the Yankees are in 
the southern states, and their advantages of superior 
quickness and education have given them a success 
which is ascribed to meaner causes. I think (com- 
mon prejudice contradicenU) that neither the Scotch 
nor the English are a cold or an unfriendly people, 
but the Scotch certainly the farther remove from cold- 
ness of the two. 

Inverness is the only place I have ever been in where 
no medicine could be procured on a Sunday. I did 
not want, indeed, for other mementoes of the sacred- 
ness of the day. In the crowd of the public room of 
the hotel, half the persons at least, had either bible or 
prayer-book, and there was a hush through the house, 
and a gravity in the face« of tiff,^^f^Sm)^[e 
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ttreet, that reminded me more of New-England than 
anything I have seen. I had wanted some linen 
washed on Saturday. ** Impossible !*' said the waiter, 
" no one does up linen on Sunday." Toward evening 
I wished for a carriage to drive over to raj hospitable 
friend. Mine host stared, and I found it was in- 
decorous to drive out on Sunday. I must add, how- 
ever, that the apothecary's shop was opened after the 
second service, and that I was allowed a carriage on 
pleading my lameness. 

Inverness is a romantic -looking town, charmingly 
situated between Loch Ness and the Murray Firth, 
with the bright river Ness running through it, parallel 
to its principal street, and the most picturesque emi- 
nences in its neighborhood. There is a very singular 
elevation on the other side of the Ness, shaped like a 
•hip, keel up, and rising from the centre of the plain, 
covered witn beautiful trees. It is called, in Gaelic, 
Tonnaheuric, or the Hill of the Fairies. 

It has been in one respect like getting abroad again, 
to come to Scotland. Nothing seemed more odd to 
roe on my first arrival in England, than having sud- 
denly ceased to be a '* foreigner.** I was as little at 
home myself, as in France or Turkey (much less 
than in Italy), yet there was that in the manner of 
every person who approached me which conveyed the 
presumption that I was as familiar with everything 
about me as himself. In Scotland, however, the 
Englishman is the ** Sassenach," and a stranger ; and, 
as I was always taken for one, I found myself once 
more invested with that agreeable consequence which 
accompanies it, my supjiosed prejudices consulted, 
my opinion about another country asked, and com- 
parisons referred to me as an exparU judge. I found 
here, as abroad, too, that the Englishman was expect- 
ed to pay more for trifling services than a native, and 
that he would be much more difficult about his ac- 
coDEUUodations, and more particular in his chance 
company. I was amused at the hotel with an instance 
of the want of honor shown '* the prophet in his own 
country." I went down ro the coffee-room for my break* 
fbst about noon, and found a remarkably fashionable, 
pale, ^* Werter-like man," excessively dressed, but 
with all the air of a gentleman, sitting with the news- 
paper on one side of the fire. He offered me the 
paper after a few minutes, but with the cold, half- 
supercilious politeness which marks the dandy tribe, 
and strolled off to the window. The landlord entered 
presently, and asked me if I had any objection to 
breakfasting with that gentleman, as it would be a 
convenience in serving it up. " None in the world," 
I said ** but you had better ask the other gentleman 
first." " Hoot !" said Boniface, throwing up his chin 
with an incredulous expression, **it's honor for the 
like o'him. He's joost a laddie born and brought up 
i' the toon. I kenn'd him weel." And so enter 
breakfast for two. I found my companion a well- 
bred man ; rather surprised, however, if nor vexed, to 
discover that I knew he was of Inverness. He had 
been in the civil services of the East India Company 
for some years (hence his paleness), and had returned 
ta Scotland for his health. He was not the least 
aware that he was known, apparently and he certainly 
had not the slightest trace of his Scotch birth. The 
landlord told me afterward that his parents were poor, 
and he had raised himself by his own cleverness alone, 
and yet it was '* honor for the like o* him" to sit at 
table with a common stranger ! The world is really 
▼err much the same all over. 

In the three days I passed at Inverness, I made the 
acquaintance of several of the warm-hearted Highland 
chiefs, and found great difficulty in refusing to go 
home with them. One of the " Lords of the Isles" 
was among the number, a handsome, high-spirited 

Owho would have been the' chivalrous Lord 
of a oentuzy ago, bat was now only the beat 



shot, the best rider, the most elegant man, and the 
most '' capital fellow" in the west of Scotland. He 
had lost everything but his '* Isle" in his London cana- 
pai^ns, and was beginning to listen to his friends' 
advice, and look out for a wife to mend his fortune 
and his morals. There was a peculiar style about aH 
these young men, something very like the manner of 
our high-bred Virginians— a free, gallant self-possee* 
sed bearing, fiery and prompt, yet full of courtesy. 
I was pleased with them altogether. 

I had formed an agreeable acquaintance, on my 
passage from London to Edinburgh in the steamer, 
with a gentleman bound to the Highlands for the 
shooting season. He was engaged to pay a visit to 
Lord Lumley, with whom I had myself promised to 
pass a week, and we parted at Edinboro* »n the hope 
of meeting at Kinrara. On my return from Dalhousie, 
a fortnight after, we met by chance at the hotel to 
Edinboro*, he having arrived the same day, and hav- 
ing taken a passage like myself for Aberdeen. We 
made another agreeable passage together, and he left 
me at the gate of Gordon castle, proceeding north oa 
another visit. I was sitting in the coffee-room at 
Inverness, pondering how I should reach Kinrara, 
when, enter again my friend, to my great surprise, 
who informed me that Lord Lumley had returned to 
England. Disappointed alike in our visit, we took a 
passage together once more in the steamer from 
Inverness to Fort William for the following morning. 
It was a singular train of coincidences, but I was 
indebted to it for one of the most agreeable chance 
acquaintances I have yet made. 



LETTER CXXXm. 

CALEDONTAN CANAL — DOGS — ^ENGLISH EZCLTT81TSNE88 — 
ENGLISH INSENSIBILITY OF FINE SCENERY — FLORA 
IIACDONALD AND THE PRETENDER — HIGHLAND TRAV- 
ELLING. 
J 

We embarked early in the morning in the steamer 
which goes across Scotland from sea to sea, by the 
half-natural, half-artificial passage of the Caledonian 
canal. One long glen, as the reader knows, extends 
quite through this monntainous country, and in its 
bosom lies a chain of the loveliest lakes, whose ex- 
tremities so nearly meet, that it seems as if a blow of a 
spade should have run them together. Their differ- 
ent elevations, however, made it an expensive work in 
locks, and the canal altogether cost ten times the 
original calculation. 

I went on board with my London friend, who, from 
our meeting so frequently, had now become my estab- 
lished companion. The boat was crowded, yet mote 
with dogs than people ; for ewery man, I think, had 
his brace of terriers or his pointers, and every lady her 
hound or poodle, and tbey were chained to every leg 
of a sofa, chair, portmanteau, and fixture in the vessel. 
It was like a floating kennel, and every passenger was 
fully occupied in keeping the peace between his own 
dog and his neighbor's. The same thing would have 
been a much greater annoyance in any other country ; 
but in Scotland the dogs are all of beautiful and 
thorough-bred races, and it is a pleasure to see them. 
Half as many French pugs would have been insuffer- 
able. 

We opened into Loch Ness immediately, and the 
scenery was superb. The waters were like a mirror ; 
and the hills draped in mist, and rising one or two 
thousand feet directly from the shore, and nothing to 
break the wildness of the crags but the ruins of the 
constantly occurring castles, perched like eyries upon 
their summits. You might have had the same natural 
scenery u Ajnerica« but the niins and the thmisand 
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aflBociatioQfl would have been wanting ; and it is this, 
much more than the mere beauty of hill or lake, which 
makes the pleasure of travel. We ran close in to a 
green cleft in the mountains on the southern shore, in 
which stands one of the few old castles, still inhabited 
by the chief of his clan—that of Fraser of Lovat, so 
well-known in Scottish story. Our object was to vbit 
the Fall of Foyers, in sight of which it stands, and the 
boat came to off the point, and gave us an hour for 
tlM excursion. It was a pretty stroll up through the 
woods, and we found a cascade very like the Turtmann 
in Switserland, but with no remarkable feature which 
would make it interesting in description. 

I was amused after breakfiist with what has always 
struck me on board English steamers — the gradual di- 
vision of the company into parties of congenial rank 
or consequence. Not for conversation—for feUow- 
travellers of a day seldom become acquainted— but, as 
if it was a process of crystallization, the well-bred and 
the half-bred, and the vulgar, each separating to his 
natural neighbor, apparency from a mere fitness of 
propinquity. This takes place sometimes, but rarely 
and in a much less degree, on board an American 
steamer* There are, of course, in England, as with 
us, those who are presuming and impertinent, but an 
instance of it has seldom fallen under mj observation. 
The English seem to have an instinct of xach other*s 
position in life. A gentleman enters a crowd, looks 
about bim« makes up his mind at once from whom an 
advance of civility would be agreeable or the contrary, 
gets near the best set without seeming to notice them, 
and if any ehance accident brings on conversation 
with his neighbon, you may be certain he is sure of 
his man. 

We had about a hundred persons on board (Miss 
Inverarity, the singer, among others), and I could see 
no one who seemed to notice or enjoy the lovely 
scenery we were passing through. I made the remark 
to my companion, who was an old stager in London 
fashion, fifty, but still a beau, and he was compelled 
to allow it, though piqued for the taste of his country- 
men. A baronet with his wife and sister sat in the 
corner opposite us, and one lady slept on the other's 
shoulder, and neither saw a feature of the scenery ex- 
cept by an accidental glance -in changing her positioo. 
Yet it was more beautiful than most things I bave 
seen that are celebrated, and the ladies, as my friend 
said, looked like ** nice persons.'' 

I had taken up a book while we were passing the 
locks at the junction of Loch Ness and Loch Oich, 
and was reading aloud to my friend the interesting de- 
scription of Flora Macdonald's heroic devotion to 
Prince Charles Edward. A very lady-like girl, who 8«it 
next me, turned around as I laid down the book, and 
informed me, with a look of pleased pride, that the 
heroine was her grandmother. She was returning from 
the first visit she had ever mnde to the Isle (I think of 
Skye), of which the Macdonalds were the hereditary 
lords, and in which the fugitive prince was conccalea. 
Her brother, an officer, just returned from India, bad 
accompanied her in her pilgrimage, and as he sat on 
the other side of his sister he joiued in the conversa- 
tion, and entered into the details of Florals history 
with great enthusiasm. The book belonged to the 
boat, and my friend had b«'ought it from below, and 
the coincidence was certainly singular. The present 
chief of the MacdoDalds was on board, accompanying 
his relatives back to their home in Sussex; and on ar- 
riving at Fort William, where the boat stopped for 
the night, the young lady invited us to take tea with 
her at the inn ; and for so improvised an acquaintance, 
I have rarely made three friends more to my taste. 

We had decided to leave the steamer at Fort Wil- 
liam, and cross through the heart of Scotland to Loch 
Lomond. My companion was very fond of London 



conveyance to be had in that country— would wait our 
time. I was lounging about the inn, and amusing 
myself with listening to the Gaelic spoken by every^ 
body who belonged to the place, when the plaaaant 
family with whom we had passed the evening, drove 
out of the yard (having brought their horses down in 
the boat), intending to proceed by land to Glasgow. 
We renewed our adieus, on my part with the sincerest 
regret, and I strolled down the road and watched them 
till they were out of sight, feeling that (selfish world 
as it is) there are some things that look at least like 
impulse and kindness— so likeT that I can make OQf 
of them a very passable happiness. 

We mounted our cart at eleven o'clock, and with s 
bright sun, a clear, vital air, a handsome and good<* 
humored callant for a driver, and the most renowned 
of Scottish scenery before us, the day looked very 
auspicious. I could not help smUing at the appear- 
ance of my fashionable friend sitting, with his welU 
poised hat and nicely-adjusl^ curls, upon the sprinf-^ 
less cross-board of a most undisguised and unscmpu* 
lous market-cart, yet in the highest good-homor with 
himself and the world. The boy sat on the shafts^ 
and talked Ga^c to his horse ; the mountains and tha 
lake, spread out before us, looked as if human eye had 
never profaned their solitary beauty, and I enjoyed it 
all the more, perhaps, that our conversation was of 
London and its delights ; and the racy scandal of the 
distinguished people of that great Babel amused me 
in the midst of that which is most unlike it — pure aod> 
lovely nature. Everything is seen so much better by 
contrast! 

We crossed the head of Loch Linnhe, and kepC 
down its eastern bank, skirting the water by a winding 
road directly under the wall of the mountains. We* 
were to dine at BaJlyhulish, and just before reaching 
it we passed the opening of a glen on the opposite 
side of the lake* in which lay, in a green paradise shut 
in by the loftiest rooks, one of the most enviable habi- 
tations I have ever seen. I found on inquiry that it 
was the house of a Highland chief, to whom Lord 
Dalhousie had kindly given me a letter, but my lame- 
ness and the presence of my companion induced me 
to abandon the visit; and, hailing a fishing-boat, I 
despatched my letters, which were sealed, across the 
loch, and we kept on to the inn. We dined here ;' 
and I just mention, for the information of scenery- 
hunters, that the mountain opposite B ally hulisb sweeps 
down to the lake with a curve which is even more ex* 
quisitely graceful than that of Vesuvius in itsftir-famed 
descent to Portici. That same inn of Ballyhulish, by 
the way, stands in the midst of a scene, altogether, 
that does not pass easily fi^ora the memory — a lonely 
and sweet spot that would recur to one in a moment 
of violent love or hate, when the heart shrinks from 
the intercourse and observation of men. 

We found the travellers' book, at the inn, full of 
records of admiration, expressed in all degrees of dog- 
gerel. People on the road write very bad poetry. 1 
found the names of one or two Americans, whom I 
knew, and it was a pleasure to feel that my enjoyment 
would be sympathized in. Our host had been a noble- 
roan's travelling valet, and he auHised us with his de« 
scriptions of our friends, every one of whom he per- 
fectly remembered. He had learned to use his eyesy 
at least, and had made very shrewd guesses at the con- 
dition and tempers of his visiters. His life, in that 
lonely inn, must be in sufificient contrast with his for* 
mer vocation. 

' We had jolted sixteen miles behind our Highland 
horse, but he came out fresh for the remaining twenty 
of our day's journey, and with cushions of dried and 
fragrant lem, gathered and put in by our considerate 
landlord, we crossed the feiry and turned eastward Inte 
the far-famed and much-boasted valley of Glenooe. r 
ThevdesQjriptaoo of it most lie apf|f|f^(J»y aesttea^ [^ 
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LETTER CXXXIV. 

IHTAXXBDEN — TARBOT — COCKlfST TOTTBIflTS — LOCH L0« 
IfOND — IMYXKflNADB — VX>B ROT*8 CATS — DISGOHFI- 
TVES^-TKB BUITHFI.ACK OF HBLBN M'ORXeOR. 

We passed the head of the raller near T3nMlrani, 
where M^Dougal of Lorn defeated the Brace, and 
were half way up the wild pass that makea itt southeni 
ontletf when our Highland drhrer, with a shout of de- 
hght, pointed out to us a red 6eer^ standing oo the 
very summit of the highest mouDtaio above us. It 
was an incredible distance to see any living thing, but 
he stood clear against the sky, in a relief as strong as 
if he had been suspended in the air, and with his head 
up^ and his chest toward us, seemed the true mouarch 
of the wild. 

At Invarenden, Donald M*Phee begged for the dis- 
charge of himself and his horse and cart from our 
service. He had come with us eighty miles, and was 
afraid to venture farther on his travels, having never 
before been twentv miles from the Highland village 
where he lived. It was amusing to see the curiosiry 
with which he looked about him, and the caution with 
which he suffered the hostler at the inn to take the 
black mare out of his sight. The responsibility of 
the horse and cart weighed heavily on his mind, and 
he expressed his hope to ** get her back safe,** with an 
apprehensive resolution that would have become a 
knight'^rrant guiding himself (or his most perilous 
encounter. Poor Donald ! how little he knew how 
wide is the world, and how very like one part of it is 
to another! 

Our host of Invarerden supplied us whh another 
cart to take us down to Tarbot, and having dined with 
a waterfoll-looking inn at each of our two opposite 
windows (the inn stands in a valley between two 
mountains), we were committed to the care of his eld- 
est boy, and jolted i^ for the head of Loch Lomond. 

I have never happened to see a traveller who bad 
seen Loch Lomond in perfectly good weather. My 
companion had been there every summer for several 
years, and believed it always ramed under Ben Lo- 
mond. As we came in sight of the lake, however, the 
water looked like one sheet of gold-leaf, trembling, as 
if by the motion of fish below, but unruffled by wind ; 
and if paradise were made so fair, and had such waters 
in its midst, I could better conceive than before, the 
iinhappiness of Adam when driven forth. The sun 
was just setting, and the road descended immediately 
to the shore, and kept alone: under precipitous rocks, 
and slopes of alternate cultivation and heather, to the 
place of our destination. And a lovely place it is ! 
Send me to Tarboi when I would retreat from the 
world. It is an inn buried in a grove at the foot of 
the hills, and set in a bend of the lake shore, like a 
diamond upon an **orbed brow;'* and the light in its 
kitchen, as we approached in the twilis;ht, was as in- 
teresting as a ray of the »* first water** from the same. 
We had now reached the route of the cockney tour- 
ists, and while we perceived it agreeably in the excel- 
lence of the hotel, we perceived it disagreeably in the 
price of the wines, and the presence of what my friend 
called ** unmitigated vulgarisms*' in the coffee-room. 
That is the wont of England. The people are vulr 
gar, but not vulgar enough. One dances with the 
rax7.aroni at Naples, when he would scarce think of 
handing the newspaper to the •* person** on a tour at 
Tarbot. Condescension is the only agreeable virtue, 
I have made up my mind. 

Well— 4t was moonlight. The wind was south and 
affectionate, and the road in front of the hotel ** fieck*d 
with silver,** and my friend*8 wife, and the correspond- 
ing object of interest to myself, being on the other 
side of Ben Lomond and the Tweed, we had nothing 
fiurUafimrao^iiwbittiowalkiqtaiid dowawith om 



another, and talk of the past. Id the course of our 
ramble, we walked through ao open gale, and ascend- 
ing a gravel-walk, found a beau^I cottage, built be- 
tween two mountain streams, and ornamented with 
every device of taste and contrivance. The mild pure 
torrents were led over falls, and brought to the thresh- 
olds of bowers ; and seats, and bridges, and winding- 
paths, were distributed up the steep channels, in a way 
that might make it a haunt for Titania. It is the 
property, we found afterward, of a Scotch geutlemao, 
and a great summer retreat of the celebrated Jeffrey, 
his friend. It was one more place to which my heart 
clung in parting. 

Loch Lomond still sat for its picture in the morn- 
ing, and after an early breakfast, we took a row-boat, 
with a couple of Highlanders, for Inversnade, and 
pulled across the lake with a kind of drowsy delight- 
fulness in the scene and air which I have never before 
found out of Italy. We overshot our destination a 
little to look into Rob Roy*8 Cave, a dark den in the 
face of the rock, which has the look of his vocation ; 
and then, pulling back along the shore, we were land- 
ed, in the spray of a watei^ll, at a cottage oceupied 
by the boatmen of this Highland ferry. From this 
point across to Loch Katrine, is some nve mHes, and 
the scene of Scott*s novel of Rob Roy. It has been 
** done** so often by tourists, that I leave all particular 
description of the localities and scenery to the well- 
hammered remembrance of readers of maganaes, 
and confine myself to my own private adventures. 

The distance between the lakes is usually perform- 
ed by ladies on donkeys, and by gentiemea on foot, 
but being myself rather tender-toed with the gout, my 
companion started off alone, and I lay down on the 
grass at Inversnade to wait the roturn of the long- 
eared troop, who were gone across with an eariier 
party. The waterfall and the cottage just above the 
edge of the lake, a sharp hill behind, closely wooded 
with birch and fir, and, on a green sward pbtform in 
the rear of the house, two Highland lasses and a lad- 
die, treading down a stack of new hay, were not bad 
circumstances in which to be left alone with the witch- 
eries of the great enchanter. 

I must narrate here an adventure in which my own 
part was rather a discomfiture, but which will show 
somewhat the manners of the people. My compan- 
ion had been gone half an hour, and I was lying at 
the foot of a tree, listening to the waterfall and look- 
ing off on the lake, and watching, by fits, the lad and 
lasses I have spoken of, who were building a haystack 
between them, and chattering away most unceasingly 
in Gaelick. The eldest of the girls was a tall, ill-fa- 
vored damsel, merry as an Oread, but as ugly as Don- 
ald Bean ; and, after a while, I began to suspect, by 
the looks of the boy below, that I had furnished her 
with a new theme. She addressed some remark to 
me presently, and a skirmish of banter ensued, which 
ended in a challenge to me to climb upon the stack. 
It was about ten feet high, and shelving outward from 
the bottom, and my Armida had drawn up the ladder. 
The stack was built, however, under a high tree, and 
I was soon up the trunk, and, swinging off from a long 
branch, dropped into the middle of the stack. In the 
same instant, I was raised in a grasp to which I could 
offer no resistance, and, with a fling to which I should 
have believed (he strength of few men equal, thrown 
clear of the stack to the ground. I alighted on my 
back, with a fall of, perhaps, twelve feet, and felt seri- 
ously hurt. The next moment, however, my gentle 
friend had me in her arms (I am six feet hign in my 
stockings), and I was carried into the cottage, and laid 
on a flock bed, before I could well decide whether my 
back was broken or no. Whiskey was applied exter- 
nally and interaally, and the ok) crone, who was the 
only inhabitant of the hovel, commenced a lecture in 
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which seemed to take effect upon the peoitent, though 
her victim was no wiser for it. I took the opportunity 
to look at the frame which had proved itself of such 
vigorous power; but, except arms of extraordinary 
length, she was like any other equally ugly, middle- 
sized woman. In the remaining half hour, before the 
donkeys arrived, we became the best of friends, and 
she set me off for Loch Katrine, with a caution to the 
ass-dtiver to take care of me, which that sandy-haired 
Highlander took as an excellent joke. And no won- 
der! 

The long mountain-glen between these two lakes 
was the home of Rob Roy, and the Highlanders point 
out various localities, all conunemorated in Scott's in- 
comparable story. The house where Helen M*Gregor 
was bom lies a stone's throw off the road to the left, 
and Rob*8 gun is shown bv an old woman who lives 
near by. He must have been rich in arma by the 
same token ; for, beside the well-authenticated one at 
Abbotsford, I have seen some dozen guns, and twice 
as many daggers and shot-pouches, which lay claim 
to the same honor. I paid my shilling to the old wo- 
man not the less. She owed it to the pleasure I had 
received from Sir Walter's novel. 

The view of Loch Lomond back from the highest 

rHut of the pass is incomparably fine ; at least, when 
saw it ; for sunshine and temperature, and the effect 
of the light vapon on the hills, were at their loveliest 
and most favorable. It looks more like the haunt of 
ft robber and his caterans, probably, in its more com- 
mon garb of Scotch mist ; but, to my eye, it was a 
scene of the most Arcadian peace and serenity. I 
dawdled along the five miles upon my donkey, with 
something of an ache in my back, but a very health- 
ful and sunny freedom from pain and impatience at 
my heart. And so did luft BailHe Ntcol Jarvey make 
the same memorable journey. 



LETTER CXXXV. 

BIOHLAND HUT, ITS FUBKITURB AND llfMATES— 
HIOHI^If D AMUSEHEIfT AND DINNCR— ** EOB ROT," 
AND SCENERY OF THE ** LADY OP THE LAKE." 

The cottage-inn at the head of Loch Katrine, was 
tenanted by a woman who might have been a horse- 
guardsman in petticoats, and who kept her smiles for 
other cattle than the Sassenach. We bought her 
whiskey and milk, praised her butter, and were civil to 
the little Highlandman at her breast; but neither 
mother nor diild were to be mollified. The rocks 
were bare around, we were too tired for a pull in the 
boat, and three mortal hours lay between us and the 
nearest event in our history. I first penetrated, in the 
absence of our Hecate, to the inner room of the 
shieling. On the wall bung a broadsword, two ^uns, 
a trophy or two of deers* horns, and a Sunday suit 
of plaid, philibeg and short red coat, surmounted by 
a gallant bonnet and feather. Four cribs, like the 
births in a ship, occupied the farther side of the 
chamber, each large enough to contain two persons; 
a snow-white table stood between the windows ; a six- 
penny glass, with an eagle's feather stuck in the frame, 
hung at such a height that, **thouf^ tall of my 
hands," I could just see my nose ; and just under the 
ceiling on the left was a broad and capacious shelf, on 
which reposed apparently the old clothes of a century 
.^a sort of place where the gnde-wife would have 
hidden Prince Charlie, or might rummage for hev 
grandmother's baby-linen. 

The heavy steps of the dame came over tlie thresh- 
old, and I began to doubt, from the look in her eyet, 
whether I cbmld get a blow of her \mty wrm or » 
14 



" persuader" from the butt of a gun for my intrusion. 
•• What are ye wantin' here ?" she 9p€tTed at me, 
with a Helen-M'Gregor-to-Baillie-Nicol-Jarvie-sort* 
of-an expression. 

** I was looking for a potato to roast, my good wo- 
man." 

•' Is that a' t Ye'll find It ayont, then !" and, point* 
ing to a bag in the comer, ^e stood while I subtract- 
ed the largest, and then followed me to the general 
kitchen and receiving-room, where I buried my im- 
provista dinher in the remains of the peat fire, and 
congratulated myself on my ready apology. 

What to do while the potato was roasting ! My 
English friend had already cleaned his gun for amuse- 
ment, and I had looked on. We had stoned the pony 
till he had got beyond us in the morass, (amall thanks 
to us, if the dame knew it !) We had tried to mako 
a chicken swim ashore ftom the boat, we had fired 
away all my friend's percussion caps, and there was 
nothing for it but to converse a rigueur. We lay on 
our backs till the dame brought us the hot potato on a 
shovel, with oat-cake and butter, and, with this High- 
land dinner, the last hour came decently to its death* 

An Englishman, with his wife and lady's maid, 
came over the hills with a boat's cr^w ; and a lassio 
who was not very pretty, but who Ihred on the lake 
and had found the means to get ^* Captain Rob" and 
hit men pretty well under her thumb. We were all 
embarked, the lassie in the stem-sheets with the cap- 
tain; and ourselves, though we **paid the Scot," of 
no more consideration than our portmanteaus. I waa 
amused, for it was the first instance I had seen in anv 
country (my own not exeepfed), of thorough emanci- 
pation ftom the distinction of superiors and inferionk 
Luckily the girl was bent on showing the captain to 
advantage, and by ingenious prompting and catechism, 
she induced him to do what probably was hb custom 
when he could not better amuse himself— -point out 
the localities as the boat aped on, and quote the Lady 
of the Lake, with an accent which maide it a piece of 
good fortune to have ^ crammed" the poem beforo- 
hand. 

The shores of the lake are fiat and uninteresting at 
the head, but, toward the scene of Scott's romance, 
they rise into bold precipices, and gradually becomo 
worthy of their celebrity. The Trosachs are a clus* 
ter of small, green mountains, strewn, or rather piled, 
with shrubs and mossy verdure, and from a distanco 
you would think only a bird, or Ranald of the Mist, 
could penetrate their labyrinthine recesses. Captain 
Rob showed us successively the Braes of Balquidder, 
Rob Roy's birth and burial place, Benledi, and the 
crag from which hung, by the well-woven skirts of 
braidcloth, the worthy baillie of Qlasgow ; and, be- 
neath a precipice of remarkable wildness, the half- 
intoxicated steersman raised his arm and began to re- 
peat, in the most unmitigated gutterals :«— 



" High o*er the soath huge 1 
Down to the lake hit masses threw. 
Crags, knowis and mounds «w l hsew hurHd 
The fnigmmU of an earlier wurrM!** etc. 

I have underlined it according to the <!kptain's jn* 
dicious emphasis, and in the last word have endear* 
ored to spell after his remarkable pronnnciatioii* 
Probably to a Frenchman, however, it would hare 
seemed all very fine — for Captain Rob (I must do him 
justice, though he broke the strap of my portmantean) 
was as good-looking a rafllan as you would sketch on 
a summer's tour. 

Some of the loveliest water I have ever seen in my 
life (and I am rather an amateur of that element— to 
look at), lies deep down at the bases of these dhrino 
Trosachs. The usual approaches from lake to monn* 
tain (beach or sloping shore), are here dispensed with | 
end,stnuglu op fomtbe deep:irai«r, tise tho gm s tf iJ 
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precipices and bold and ragged rocks, overthadowiDg 
the glassy mirror below with teiots like a cool corner 
in a landscape of Ruysdael's. It is 8omething-~(in- 
deed, on a second thought, exceediogly) like — Lake 
Oeorge; only that the islands in this extremity of 
Loch Katrine lie closer together, and permit the sun 
no entrance except by a ray almost perpendicular. 
A painter will easily understand the effect of this — 
the loss of all that makes a surface to the water, and 
the consequent far depth to the eye, as if the boat in 
which yon shot over it, brought with it its own water 
and sent its ripple through the transparent air. I 
write currenU calamo, and have no time to clear up 
my meaning, but it will be evident to nil lovers of 
nature. 

Captain Rob put up his helm for a little fairy green 
island, lying like a lapfull of green moss on the water, 
and, rounding a point, we ran suddenly into a cove 
sheltered by a tree, and in a moment the boat erated 
on the pebbles of a natural beach, perhaps ten leet in 
length. A flight of winding steps, made roughly of 
roots and stones, ascended from the water*s edge. 

** Gentlemen and ladies]** said the captain, with a 
hiccup, "this is £llen*s Isle. This is the gnarled 
oak,'* (catching at a branch of the tree as the boat 
fwung astern), " and— — you^ll please to go up them 
Steps, and TU tell ye the rest in Ellen*s bower.'* 

The Highland lassie sprang on shore, and we fol- 
lowed up the steen ascent, arriving breathless at last 
at the door of a fanciful bower, built by Lord Wil- 
loughby d*EreBhy (the owner of the islands, exactly 
after the description in the Lady of the Lake. The 
chairs were made of crooked branches of trees and 
covered with deer-skins, the tables were laden with 
armor and every variety of weapon, and the rough 
beams of the building were hung with antlers and 
other spoils of the chase. 

■* Here*s where she lived !** said the captain, with 
the gravity of a cicerone at the Forum, " and noo, if 
ye*ll come out, 1*11 show you the echo V* 

We followed to the highest point of the island, and 
the Highlandman gave a scream that showed consid- 
erable practice, but I thought he would have burst his 
throat in the effort. The awful echo went round, " as 
mentioned in the bill of performance,** every separate 
mountain screaming back the discord till you would 
have thought the Trosachs a crew of mocking giants. 
It was a wonderful echo, but, like most wonders, I 
could have been content to have had less for my 
money. 

There was a *' small silver beach*' on the mainland 
opposite, and above it a high mass of mountain. 

'* There,** said the captain, '* gentlemen and ladies, 
is where Fitz-James blow\i his bugle, and waited for 
the * tight shallop* of Ellen Douglas ; and here, 
where you landed and came up them steps, is where 
she brought him to the bower, and the very tree*s still 
there (as you see*d me tak' hold of it), and over the 
hill, yonder, is where the gallant gray giv out and 
breathed Ms last, and (will you turn round, if you 
please, them that like's) yonder*s where Fitz- James 
met Red Murdoch that killed Blanche of Devon, and 
right across this water swum young Ore me that dis- 
dained the regular boat, and 1 *spose on that lower 
step set the oldharper and Ellen many a time a-watch- 
kig for Douglas ; and now if you*d like to hear the 
echo once more*'— 

'* Heaven forbid** was the universal cry ; and, in 
fear of our ears, we put the bower between us and 
Captain Rob*s lungs, and followed the Highland girl 
hack to the boat. 

From E]ien*s Isle to the head of the small creek, 
•o beautifully described in the Lady of the Lake, the 
scenery has the same air of lavish and graceful vege- 
tation, and the same features of mingled boldness and 
beauty. It was a s^t ahogether that one is surer to 



live much in with memory. I see it as clearly now as 
then. 

The whiskey had circulated pretty freely among 
the crew, and all were more or less intoxicated. Cap- 
tain Rob*s first feat on his legs was to drop my friend's 
gun-case and break it to pieces, for which he instantly 
got a cuff between the eyes from the boxing dandy, 
that wotfid have done the business for a softer head. 
The Scot was a powerful fellow, and I anticipated a 
row ; but the tremendous power of the blow and the 
skill with which it was planted, quite subdued him. 
He rose from the grass as white as a sheet, bat quietly 
shouldered the portmanteau with which he had fallen, 
and trudged on with sobered steps to the inn. 

We took a post-chaise immediately for Callender, 
and it was not till we were five miles from the foot of 
the lake, that I lost my apprehensions of an apparitioa 
of the Highlander from the darkening woods. We 
arrived at Callender at nine, and the next morning at 
sunrise were on our way to breakfast at Stirling. 



LETTER CXXXVL 

SCOTTISH STAGES — THOROUOU-BaED SSTTEIk— SCKN- 
XRT — FEWALE PEASANTAT — MABT, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS — STIRLING CASTLE. 

The lakes of Scotland are without the limits of 
stage-coach and post-horse civilization, and to arrive at 
these pleasant conveniences is to be consoled for the 
correspondlnc change In the character of the scenery. 
From Callander there is a coach to Stirling, and it was 
on the top of the ** Highlander** (a brilliant red coach, 
with a picture of Rob Roy on the panels), that, with 
my friend and his dog, I was on the road, bright and 
early, for the banks of the Teith. I have scarce done 
justice, by the way, to my last-mentioned companion 
(a superb, thorough-bred setter, who answered to the 
derogatory appellation of Flirt**) for he had accompa- 
nied me in most of my wanderings for a couple of 
months, and his society had been preferred to that of 
many a reasoning animal on the road, in the frequent 
dearth of amusement. Flirt's pedigree had been 
taken on trust by my friend, the dog-fancier, of 
whom he was bought, only knowing that he came of 
a famous race, belonging to a gentleman living some- 
where between Stirling and Callander; and to deter- 
mine his birthplace and get another of the same breed, 
was a greater object with his master than to see all the 
lakes and mountains of Caledonia. Poor Flirt was 
elevated to the highest seat on the coach, little aware 
that his reputation for birth and breeding depended on 
his recognising the scenes of his puppyhood — ^for if 
his former master had told truly, these were the fields 
where his young ideas had been taught a dog*s share 
in shooting, and his unconscious tail and ears were 
now under watchful surveillance for a betrayal of his 
presumed reminiscences. 

The coach rolled on over the dew-damp road, cross- 
ing continually those bright and sparkling rivulets, 
which gladden the favored neighborhood of moun- 
tains; and the fields and farm-houses took gradually 
the look of thrift and care, which indicates an approach 
to a thickly-settled country. The castle of Doone, a 
lovely hunting-seat of the Queen of Scots, appeared 
in the distance, with its gray towers half buried in 
trees, when Flirt began to look before and behind, and 
take less notice of the shabby gentleman on his left, 
who, from sharing with him a volant breakfast of bread 
and bacon, had hitherto received the most of his at- 
tention. We kept on at a pretty pace, and FIirt*s tail 
shifted sides once or twice With a veiy d^ded whisk. 
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and his intellig*Dt bead gradually grew more erect 
apoD hit aeok of wbite-aud-tan. It was evideot he 
had travelled the road before. Still oo, and as the 
pellucid Teith began to reflect in her eddying mirror 
the towen of Castle Doane«-a scene worthy of its ten- 
der and chiTalrous associations— a suppressed whine 
and a fixed look over the fields to the right, satisfied 
us that the soul of the setter was stirring with the rec- 
ognition of the past. The coach was stopped and 
Flirt loosed from his diain, and, with a promise to join 
* me at Stirling at dinner, my friend '* hied awny^* the 
delighted dog over the hedge, and followed himself 
on mot, to visit, by canine giudance, the birthplace of 
this accomplished family. It was quite beautiful to 
aee the fine creature beat the field over and over in his 
impatience, retuniing to his slower-footed master, as 
if to hurry him onward, and leaping about him with 
an extravagance eloquent of such unusual joy. I lost 
sight of them by a turning in the road, and reverted 
for consolation to that loveliest river, on whose green 
bank I could have lain (had I breakfasted) and dreamed 
till the sunset of the unfortunate queen, for whose 
aoft eyes and loving heart it perhaps flowed no more 
brightly in the days of Bazsbao, than now for mine aod 
those of the early marketers to Stirling. 

The road was thronged with carls, and peasants in 
their best attire. The gentleman who had provided 
against the enemy with a brown -paper of bread and 
bacon, informed me that it was market-day. A very 
great proportion of the country people were women 
and girls, walking all of them barefoot, but with shoes 
in their hands, and gowns and bonnets that would have 
eclipsed in finery the bevy of noble ladies at Gordon 
Castle. Leghorn straw-hats and dresses of silk, with 
ribands of any quantity and brilliancy, were the com- 
monest articles. Feet excepted, however (for they 
had no triflers of pedestals, and stumped along the 
road with a sovereign independence of pools and peb- 
bles^, they were a wholesome-looking and rather pret- 
ty class of females ; and, with the exception of here 
and there a prim lassie, who dropped her dress over 
her feet while the coach passed, and hid her shoes 
under her handkerchief, they seemed perfectly satis- 
fied with their own mode of conveyance, and gave us a 
smile in passing, which said very distinctly, ** YouMI be 
there before us, but it's only seven miles, and weMl 
foot it in time.*' How various are the joys of life ! I 
went on with the coach, wondering whether I ever 
could be reduced to find pleasure in walking ten miles 
barefoot to a fair— and back again ! 

I thought again of Mary, as the turrets of the proud 
castle where she was crowned i>ecame more distinct in 
the approach— but it is difficult in entering a crowded 
town, with a real breakfast in prospect and live Scotch- 
men about me, to remember with any continuous en- 
thusiasm even the most brilliant events of history. 

'* Can history cut mj hay or get my com in 7 
Or can philosophy vena it io the market?'' 

says somebody in the play, and with a similar thought 
I looked up at the lofty towers of the home of Scot- 
land*s kings, as the ** Highlander** bowled round its 
rocky base to the inn. The landlord appeared with 
his white apron, ** boots'* with his ladder, the coach- 
man and guard with their hints to your memory ; and, 
having ordered breakfast of the first, descended the 
" convenience*' of the second, and received a tip of 
the hat for a shilling to the remaining two, I was at 
liberty to walk up stairs and while away a melancholy 
half hour in humming such charitable stanzas as 
would come uncalled to my aid. 

" Oh for a plump fat leg of mutton. 
Veal, Iamb, capon, pig and cony. 
None is happy but a glutton, 
None an ass but who wanu money.'* 



So sang the senrant of Diogenes, with an exception- 
able morality, which, neyerthelesa, it Is difficult to got 
out of one's head at Stirling, if one has not already 

breakfasted. 



I limped up the long street leading to the castle* 
•topping on the way to look at a group of natives who 
were gaping at an advertisement just stuck to the wallf 
offering to take emigrants to New- York on terms " ri- 
diculously trifling.*' Remembering the ** bannocks 
o' barley meal" I had eaten for breakfast, thd haddocks 
and marmalade, the cold grouse aod porridge, I longed 
to pull Sawney by the coat, and tell him he was just 
as well where he was. Yet the temptation of the 
Greenock trader, ** cheap and nasty" though it were, 
was not uninviting to me ! 

I was met on the draw^^ridge of the castle by a trim 
corporal, who ofifered to show me the lions for a con- 
sideration. I put myself under his guidance, and he 
took me to Queen >Iary*s apartments, used at present 
for a mess-room, to the chamber where Earl Douglas 
was murdered, etc., etc., etc., in particulars which are 
accurately treated of io the guide-books. The pipeia 
were playing in the court, and a company or two of a 
Highland regiment, in their tartans and fathers, were 
under parade* This was attractive metal to me, and I 
sat down on a parapet, where I soon struck up a friend- 
ship with a curly-headed varlet, some four years old» 
who shouldered my stick without the ceremony of 
•i by-your-leave,*' and commenced the drill upon an 
unwashed regiment of his equals in a sunshiny comer 
below. It was delightful to see their gravity and the 
military air with which they cocked their bonnets and 
stuck out their little round stomachs at the word of 
command. My little Captain Cockchafer returned 
my stick like a knight of honor, and familiarly climbed 
upon my knee to repose after his campaign, very much 
to the surprise of his mother, who was hanging out to 
dry, what looked like his father's inexpressibles, from 
a window above, and who came down and apologized 
in the most unmitigated Scotch for the liberty the 
" babby" had taken with ** his honor." For the child 
of a camp-follower, it was a gallant boy, and I remem- 
ber him better than the drill-sergeant or the piper. 

On the north side of Stirling Castle the view Is 
bounded by the Grampians and Taced by the winding 
Teith ; and just under the battlements lies a green 
hollow, called the " King's Knot«" where the gay tour- 
naments were held, and the ^^ Ladies' Hill," where sat 
the gay and lovely spectators of the chivalry of Scot- 
land. Heading Hill is near it, where James executed 
Albany and his sons, and the scenes and events of his- 
tory and poetiy are thickly sown at your feet. Once 
recapitulated, however — the Bruce and the Douglas, 
Mary and the '* Gudeman of Ballengiech," once hon- 
ored in memory — ^the surpassing beauty of the pros- 
pect from Stirling towers, engross the fancy and flII the 
eye. It was a day of predominant sunshine, with here 
and there the shadow of a cloud darkening a field of 
stubble or a bend of the river, and I wandered round 
from bastion to bastion, never sated with gazing, and 
returning continually to the points from which the 
corporal had hurried me on. There l^y the Forth** 
here Bannockburn and Falkirk, ai^d. fii^ . bathed and 
flooded with beauty. Let him who, thinks the earth 
ill-looking, peep at it through the embrasures of Stir- 
ling Castle. ... - 

My friend, the corporal,, got but sixteen pence a 
day, and had a wife aixi children — but much as, I 
should dislike all three as disconnected items, I envifd 
him his lot altogether. A gajrrison life at Stiriing, apd 
plenty of leisure, wpuld reconcile one almost jto.wjfe 
and children and a couple of pisjtareens j^ dim* - 
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LETTER CXXXVII. 

■COflCH SCEiniET— A BACB— CHKAFKEflS OF LODOIIVGS 
IN BDIUBUBOH — ABBOTTtrORP — SCOrr— LORD DAL- 
ROVtlB — ^THOKAS MOOBB — JAKE rORTEK — ^TRE 6 BATE 
or ScaTT. 

I WA8 delighted to find Stirling rather worse than 
Albany in the matter of steamcn. I had a mnntng 
fight tor my portmanteau and carpet-bag from the 
liotel to the pier, and was at last embarked in entirely 
the wrong boat, by sheer force of palling and lying. 
They could scarce hare put me in a greater rage be- 
tween Cmttenden*s and the Orerslaujp. 

The two rival steamers, the " Victory** and the 
**Ben Lomond,** got nnder way together; the former, 
in which I was a compulsory passenger, baring a 
ilagelet and a bass-drum by way of a band, and the 
other a dozen lusty performen and most of the com- 
pany. The river was very narrow and the tide down, 
and though the other was the better boat, we had the 
bolder pilot and were lighter laden and twice as des- 
perate. I found my own spunk stirred irresistibly 
after the first mile. We were contending against 
odds, and there was something in it that touch^ my 
Americanisra neariy. We bad three small boys 
mounted on the box over the wheel, who cheered and 
waved their hats at our momentary advantages ; bat 
the channel was full of windings, and if we gained on 
the larboard tack we lost on the starboard. When- 
ever we were quite abreast, and the wheels touched 
with the narrowness of the river, we marched onr 
flagelet and bass-drum close to the enemy and gave 
them a blast ** to wake the dead,** taking occasion, 
daring oar moments of defeat, to recover breath and 
ply the principal musician with beer and encoarage- 
ment. It was a scene for Cooper to describe. The 
two pilots stood broad on their legs, every muscle on 
the alert : and though Ben Lomond wofe the cleaner 
jacket. Victory had the ** varminter** look. Yon 
woald have bet on Victory to have seen the man. He 
was that wickedest of all wicked-looking things, a 
wicked Scotchman«»a sort of saint-tumed-sinner. 
The expression of eariy good principles was glazed 
over with drink and recklessness, like a scene from the 
Inferno painted over a Madonna of RaphaePs. It was 
written in his face that he was a transgressor against 
knowledge. We were perhaps, a half-dozen passen- 

Sers, exclusive of the boys, and we rallied round our 
tardolph-nosed hero and npphuded his skilful m«inoeu- 
Tres ; san, steam and excitement together, producing 
a temperature on deck that left nothing to dread from 
the boiler. As we approached a sharp bend in the 
course of the stream, I perceived by the countenance 
of our pilot, that it was to be a crtticnl moment. The 
Ben Lomond was a little ahead, but we had the advan- 
tage of the inside of the course, and very soon, with 
the commencement of the curve, we gained sensibly 
on the enemy, and I saw clearly that we should cut 
her off by a half-boat*s length. The three boys on the 
wheel began to shout, the flagelet made all split again 
with *' the Campbells are comin'," the brass-drum was 
never so belabored, and ** Up with your helm !** 
cried every voice, as we came at the rate of twelve 
miles in the hour sharp on to the angle of mud and 
bulrushes, and, to our utter surprise, the pilot jammed 
down his tiller, and ran the battered nose of the 
Victory plump in upon the enemy's forward quarter ! 
The next moment we were going it like mad down 
tiie middle of the river, and far astern stuck the Ben 
Lomond in the mud, her paddles driving her deeper 
at every stroke, her music hushed, and the crowd on 
her deck standing speechless with amazement. The 
flagelet and bass-^rum marched aft and played louder 
than ever, and we were soon in the open Frith, get- 
til^ on nwRUj, but wUhoiU oooipeCiUon, to the sleep- 



ing isle of Inchkeitb. Lnoky Victoiy ! Ivekier pilot ! 
to^have found an historian ! How many a red-noaed 
Palinnras— how many a baas-dram and flagelet, have 
done their duty as well, yet achieved no immortality. 

I was glad to see •« Anld Reekie*' again, though the 
influx or strangers to the ** Scientific Meeting** had 
over-run every hotel, and I was an hotir or two with- 
out a home. I lit at last upon a good old Scotch- 
woman who had " a flat** to herself, and who, for the 
sum of one shilling and sixpence per diem, proposed 
to transfer her only boarder from his bed to a sofa, as ' 
long as I should wish to stay. I made a hemane 
remonstrance against the inconvenience to her friend. 
" It*s only a Jew,*' she said, *'and they*re na diAcuit, 
puir bodiea!" The Hebrew came in while we were 
debating the polnt-*a smirking gentleman, with very 
elaborated whiskers, much better dressed than the 
proposed usurper of his sanetovi— and without the 
slightest hesitation professed that nothing wonM give 
him so much pain as to stand in the way of his land- 
lady's interest. So for eighteen pence (and I could 
not prevail on her to take another farthing) I had a 
Jew put to inconvenience, a bed, boots and elothee 
brushed, and Mrs. Mao^— to sit up for me tall two 
in the morning— what the Jew himself would have 
called a *' cheap article." 

I returned to my deFightful headquarten at Dal- 
hoasie castle on the following day, and among many 
excursions in the neighborhood daring the ensuing 
week, accomplished a visit to Abbottsfoitl. This most 
interesting of all spots has been so minutely and so 
often described, that a detailed account of it woald be 
a mere repetition. Description, however, has antici- 
pated nothing to the visiter. The home of Sir Walter 
Scott would possess an interest to thrill the heart, if it 
were as well painted to the eye of fancy as the homes 
of his own heroes. 

It is a dreary country about Abbottsford, and the 
house itself looks from a distance like a small, low 
castle, buried in stanted trees, on the side of a long, 
sloping upland or moor. The river is between you 
and the chateau as you come down to Melrose from 
the north, and you see the gray towera opposite yon 
from the road at the distance of a mile — the only 
habitable spot in an almost desolate waste of conntry. 
From the town of Melrose yoa approach Abbottsfoid 
by a long, green lane, and, from the height of the 
hedge, and the descending ground on which the house 
is built, you would scarce suspect its vicinity till you 
enter a small gate on the right and find yourself in an 
avenue of young trees. This conducu you im- 
mediately to the door, and the first effect on me was 
that of a spacious castle seen through a reversed 
glass. In fact it is a kind of castle cottage — not larger 
than what is often called a cottage in England, yet to 
the minutest point and proportion a model of an an- 
cient castle. The deception in the engravings of the 
place lies in the scale. It seems like a vast building 
as usually drawn. 

One or two hounds were lounging round the door ; 
but the only tenant of the place was a slovenly house- 
maid, whom we interrupted in the profane task of 
scrubbing the furniture in the library. I could have 
pitched her and her scrubbing-brushes out of the 
window with a good will. It really is a pity that this 
sacred place, with its thousand valuable and irreplacea- 
ble curiosities, should be so carelessly neglected. We 
were left to wander over the house and the museum 
as we liked. I could have brought away (and nothing 
is more common than this species of theft in England) 
twenty things from that rare collection, of which the 
value could scarce be estimated. The pistols and 
dagger of Rob Roy, and a hundred equally valuable 
and pocketaUe things, lay on the shelves unprotected, 
quite at the m/tny^^^^ Ul-diapoaed^ to ,1^ nothing 
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of the mereileM ^ cleanings'* of the housemaid. The 
present Sir Walter Scott is a captain of dragoons, 
with his regiment in Ireland, and the place is nerer 
occupied by the family. Why does not Scotland buy 
Abbottsford, and secure to herself, while it is still per- 
fect, the home of her great magician, and the spot that 
to after ages would be, if preserved in its curious 
details, the most interesting in Great Britain ? 

After showing us the principal rooms, the woman 
opened a small closet adjoining the study, in which 
hung the last clothes that Sir Walter had worn. 
There was the broad-skirted blue coat with large but- 
tons, the plaid trousers, the heavy shoes, the broad- 
rimmed hat and stout walking-stick-- the dress in 
which be rambled about in the morning, and which 
he laid off when be took to his bed in Im last illness. 
She took down the coat and gave it a shake and a 
wipe of .the collar, as if he were waiting to put it on 
again 7 

It was encroaching somewhat on the province of 
Touchstone and Wamba to moralise on a suit of 
elothes'^ut I am convinced that I got from them a 
better idea of Scott, as he was in his familiar hours, 
than any man can have who has seen neither him nor 
them. There was a character in the hat and shoes. 
The coat was an honest and hearty coat« The 
stout, rough walking-stick, seemed as if it could 
have belonged to no other man. I appeal to my kind 
friends and feUow-travelleis who were there three days 
before me (I saw their names on the book)^ if the same 
impression was not made on them. 

1 asked for the room in which Sir Walter died. 
She showed it to me, and the place where the bed had 
stood which was now removed. I was curious to see 
the wall or the picture over which his last looks must 
have psMed. Directly opposite the foot of the bed 
hung a remarkable picture— the head of Mary Queen 
of Scots, in a dish taken after her execution. The 
features were composed and beautiful. On either side 
of it hung spirited drawioes from the Tales of a Grand- 
father— one very clever sketch* representing the wife 
of a border-knight serving up her husband's spurs for 
dinner, to remiod him of the poverty of the larder and 
the necessity of a foray. On the left side of the bed 
was a broad window to the west — ^the entrance of the 
last li^ht to his eyes— and (rem hence had sped the 
greatest spirit that has walked the world since Shaks- 
pere. It almost makes the heart stand still to be 
silent and alone on such a spot. 

What an interest there is in the trees of Abbotts- 
ford — planted evety one by the same hand that waved 
its wand of enchantment over the world ! One walks 
among them as if they had thoughts and memories. 

Everybody talks of Scott who has ever had the hap- 
piness of seeing him, aod it is strange how interesting 
it is even when therd is no anecdote, end only the 
most commonplace interview is narrated. I have 
heard, since I have been in England, hundreds of 
people describe their conversations with him, and never 
the dullest without a certain interest far beyond that 
of common topics. Some of these have been cele- 
brated people, and there is the additional weight that 
they were honored friends of Sir Walter's. 

!Lord Dalhousie told me that he was Scott*s play- 
fellow at the high school of £dinboro\ .There was a 
peculiar arrangement of the benches with a head and 
foot, so that the boys sat above or below, according to 
their success in recitation. It so happened that the 
warmest seat in the school, that next to the stove, was 
about two from the bottom, and this Scott, who was 
a very good scholar, contrived never to leave. He 
stuck to his seat from autumn till spring, never so 
deficient as to get down, and never choosing to answer 
rightly if the result was to go up. He was very lame, 
and seldom shared in the sports of the other boys, but 



was a prodigious (avorite, and loved to sit in the sun- 
shine, with a knot of boys around him telling stories. 
Lord Dalhousie's friendship with him was uninter- 
rupted through life, aod he invariably breakfasted at 
the castle on his way to and from Edinboro*. 

I met Moore at a dinner-party not long since, and 
Scott was again (as at a previous dinner I have de- 
scribed) the subject of conversation. ** He was the 
sonl of honesty,'* said Moore. ** When I was on a 
visit to him, we were coming up from Kelso at sunset, 
and as there was to be a fine moon, I quoted to him 
his own rule for seeing * fair Melrose aright,' and pro- 
posed to stay an hour aod enjoy it. *Bah.'' said 
Scott, * / never saw it by moonlight.* We went, how- 
ever ; and Scott, who seemed to be on the most 
familiar ternos with the cicerone, pointed to an empty 
niche and said to him, ' I ihink, by the way, that I 
have a Virgin and Child that will just do for your 
niche. I'll send it to you !' *How happy you have 
made that man !' said I to him. * Ob,' said Scott, * it 
was always in the way, and Madame S. is constantly 
grudging it house-room. We're well rid of it.' *' 

"Any other man," said Moore, '* would have allow- 
ed himself at least the credit of a kind action." 

I have had the happiness since I have been in Eng- 
land of passing some weeks at a country-house where 
Miss Jane Porter was an honored guest, aod, among 
a thousand of the most delightful reminiscences that 
were ever treasured, she has told me a great deal of 
Scott, who Tisited at her mother's as a boy. She 
remembers him then as a good-humored lad, but veiy 
food of fun, who used to take her younger sister (Anna 
Maria Porter) and frighten her by holding her out of 
the window. Miss Porter had not seen him since that 
age; but, after the appearance of Guy Manneriog, she 
heard that he was in London, and drove with a friend 
to his house. Not quite sure (as she modestly savs) 
of being remembered, she sent in a note, saying, that 
if he remembered the Porters, whom he used to visit, 
Jane would like to see him. He came rushing to the 
door, and exclaimed, ^* Remember you.' Miss Porter!" 
and threw his arms about her neck and burst into 
tears. After this he corresponded constantly with the 
family, and about the time of his first stroke of par- 
alysis, when his mind and memory failed him, the 
mother of Miss Porter died, and Scott sent a letter of 
condolence. It began — **Dear Miss Porter" — but, 
as he went on, he forgot himself, and continued the 
letter as if addressed to her mother, ending it with — 
**And now, dear Mrs. Porter, farewell! and believe 
me yours for ever (as long as there is anything of 
me), Walter Scott." Miss Porter bears testimony, 
like every one else who knew him, to his greatheart- 
edness no less than to his genius. 

I am not sure that others like as well as myself 
these *^ nothings" about men of genius. I would 
rather hear the conversation between Scott and a 
peasant on the road, for example, than the most 
piquant anecdote of his brighter hours. I like a great 
mind in dishabille. 

We returned by Melrose Abbey, of which I can say 
nothing new, and drove to Dryburgh to see the grave 
of Scott. He is buried in a rich old Gothic comer 
of a ruin— fittingly. He chose the spot, and he 
sleeps well. The sunshine is broken on his breast 
by a fretted and pinnacled window, overrun with 
ivy, and the small chapel in which he lies is open 
to the air, and ornamented with the mouldering 
scutcheons of his race. There are few more beauti- 
ful ruins than Dryburgh Abbey, and Scott lies in its 
stmniest and most fiinciful nook — a grave that seems 
divested of the usual horrors of a grave. 

We were ascending the Gala-water at sunset, and 
supped at Dalhousie, after a day crowned with thought 
aod feeling. 
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LETTEK CXXXVIII. 

BOUDXH SCXNBmr— COACmtAIfSHIF— EEfOLIBH COVIV- 
TftT-8BAT8 — TBKIft XXqVlfllTK COMFOBT — «tJ> 
CUSTOMS Ilf BIOB PRXSEBTATlOir — VBIDV AND 
STATEUirSSS OP TH£ LAHCA9B1AE AlfD CHStHlllE 
OEIfTET — THXIE C05TEMFT FOE PAATEIflTS. 

Ip Scott had done nothing else, he would have de- 
■enred well of his country for siTing an Interest to the 
barren wastes by which Scouand is separated from 
England. " A* the bhie bonnets** must have had a 
melancholy march of it *'• Over the Border.** From 
Ghda- Water to Carlisle it might be anywhere a scene 
for the witches* meeting in Macbeth. We bowled 
away at nearly twelve miles in the hour, however, 
(which would unwind almost any ** serpent of care** 
from the heart), and if the road was not lined with 
witches and moss-troopers, it was well macadamised. 
I got a treacherous supper at Ho wick, where the 
Douglas pounced upon Sir Alexander Ramsey ; and, 
Tecovering my good-humor at Carlisle, grew happier 
as the fields grew greener, and came down by Kendal 
and its emerald valleys with the speed of an arrow and 
the light-heartedness of its feather. How little the 
farmer thinks when he plants his hedces and sows his 
fields, that the passing wayfarer wilT anticipate the 
gleaners and gather sunshine from his ripening har- 
vest. 

I was admiring the fine old castle of Lancaster 
{now desecrated to the purposes of a county jail), 
when our thirteen-mile whip ran over a phaeton 
■landing quietly in the road, and spilt several women 
and children, as you may say, en passanL The coach 
must arrive, though it kill as many as Juggernaut, 
and Jehu neither changed color, nor spoke a word, 
but hid the silk over^his leaders to make up the 
back-water of the jar, and rattled away up the 
street, with the guard blowing the French horn to the 
air of •* Smile again, my bonny lassie." Nobody 
threw stones after us ; the horses were changed in a 
minute and three quarters, and away we sped from 
the town of the " red nose.'* There was a cool, you- 
know-where-to-find-me sort of indifierence in this ad- 
venture, which is peculiarly English. I suppose if 
his leaders had changed suddenly into griffins, he 
would have touched them under the wing and kept 
his pace. 

Bound on a visit to ■ Hall in Lancashire, I 

left the coach at Preston. The landlady of the Red 
Lion became very suddenly anxious that I should not 
take cold when she found out the destination of her 
post-chaise. I arrived just after sunset at my friend's 
lodge, and ordering the postillion to a walk, drove 
leisurely through the gatherine: twilieht to the HalL 
It was a mile of winding road through the pecuKarly 
delicious scenery of an English park, the game visible 
in every direction, and the glades and woods disposed 
with that breadth and luxuriance of taste that make 
the country-houses of England palaces in Areadia. 
Anxious as I had been to meet my friend, whose hos- 
pitality I had before experienced in Italy, I was almost 
sorry when the closely-shaven sward and glancing 
lights informed me thatlny twilight drive was near its 
end. 

An arrival in a strans^e house in England seems, to 
a foreigner, almost magical. The absence of all the 
bustle consequent on the same event abroad, the 
silence, respectfulness, and self-possession of the ser- 
vants, the ease and expedition with which he is In- 
stalled in a luxurious room, almost with his second 
breath under the roof— -his portmanteau unstrapped, 
his toilet laid out, his dress-shoes and stockings at his 
feet, and the fire burning as if he had sat by it all 
day— it is like the golden facility of a dream. •* Din- 
MTiit seveo !** an tho only words be has hteid, and 



he finds hioHelf (some throe oumitee haviiig elapeed 
since he was oo the road)« as ranch at home as if he 
had lived there all his life, aad pouring the hot water 
into his wa^-basio with the feeling that oomfort and 
luxury in this country are very much anatters of 
course. 

The beU rings for dinner, and the new-comer finds 
his way to the drawing-room. He has not seen hie 
host, perhaps, for a year, but lus entrit is anything 
but a scene. A cordial shake of the hand, a simple 
inquiry after his health, while the differeot members 
of the family collect in the darkened room, and the 
preference of his arm by the lady of the house to 
walk into dinner, are all that would remind him that 
he and his host had ever parted. The soup is criti- 
cised, the weather *^ resunwd,*' as the French have it* 
gravity prevails, and the wine that he used to drink ie 
brought him without question by the remembering 
butler. The stranger is an object of no more atten- 
tion than any other person, except in the brief ** glad 
to see you,'* and the accompanying Just perceptible 
nod with which the host drinks wine with him ; and, 
not even in the abandon of after-dinner eooversatioov 
are the mutual reminiscences of the host and hie 
friend suffered to intrude on the indifiereot portion of 
the company. The object is the general enjoyment, 
and you are not permitted to monopolise the sympa- 
thies of the hour. You thus escape the aversion 
with which even a momentary favorite is looked upon 
in society, and in your turn you are not neglected, or 
bored with a sensation, on the arrival of another. In 
what other country is civilixatiott carried to the same 
rational perfection ? 

I was under the hands of a physician during the 
week of my stay at ■ ■ Hall, and only crept out 
with the lizards for a little sunshine at noon. There 
was shooting in the park for those who liked it, and 
fox hunting in the neighborhood for those who could 
follow, but I was content (upon compulsion) to be in- 
nocent of the blood of hares and partridges, and the 
ditches of Lancashire are innocent of mine. The 
well-stocked library, with its caressing chairs, was a 
paradise of repose after travel ; and the dinner, with 
its delightful society, sufiSced for the day^s event. 

My host was himself very much of a cosmopolite ; 
but his neighbors, one or- two most respectable squires 
of the old school among them, had the usual charac- 
teristics of people who have passed tiieir lives on one 
spot, and though gentlemanlike and good-humored, 
were rather difficult to amuse. I found none of the 
uproariousness which distinguished the Squire Wes- 
tern of other times. The hale fox-hunter was in 
white cravat and black coat, and took wine and poli- 
tics moderately ; and his wife and daughters, though 
silent and Impracticable, were well-dressed, and mark- 
ed by that indefinable stamp of ** blood*' visible no 
less in the gentry than in the nobility of England. 

I was delighted to encounter at ray friend's tabic 
one or two of the old English peculiarities, gone out 
nearer the metropolis. Toasted cheese and spiced 
ale^** familiar creatures" in common life— were here 
served up with all the cireumstance that attended them 
when they were not disdained as the allowance of 
maids of honor. On the disappearance of the pastry, 
a massive silver dish, chased with the ornate elegance 
of ancient plate, holding coals beneath, and protected 
by a hinged cover, was set before the lady of the 
house. At the other extremity of the table stood a 
^* peg tankard" of the same fashion, in the same mas- 
sive metal, with two handles, and of an almost fabu- 
lous capacity. Cold cheese and port were at a dis- 
count. The celery, albeit both modish and popular, 
was neglected. The crested cover erected itself on 
its hinge and displayed a flat surface, covered thinly 
with blistering oheeee, with a tgup^qn of brown in its 
eom p leiion, qaiveriag and deUeate, and of a most 
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«tiinulating odor. A little was served to each guest 
and commended as it deserved, and tlien the flagon*s 
lid was lifted in its turn by the staid butler, aod the 
roaster of the house drank first. It went around with 
the sun, not disdained by the ladies' lips in passing, 
and came to me, something lightened of its load. As 
a stranger I was advised of the law before lifting it to 
my head. Within, from the rim to the bottom, ex- 
tended a line of silver pegs, supposed to contain, in 
the depth from one to the other, a fair draught for 
each bibber. The flagon must not be taken from the 
lips, and the penalty of drinking deeper than the first 
peg below the surface, was to drink to the second— —a 
task for the friar of Copmanhurst. As the visible 
measure was of course lost when the tankard was 
dipped, it required some practice or a cool judgment 
not to exceed the draught. Raising it with ipy two 
hands, I measured the distance with my eye, and 
watched till the floating argosy of toast should swim 
beyond the reach of my nose. The spicy odor as- 
cended gratefully to the brain. The cloves and cin- 
namon clung in a dark circle to the edges. I drank 
without drawing breath, and complacently passed the 
flagon. As the sea of all settled to a calm, my next 
neighbor silently returned the tankard. I had exceed- 
ed the draught. There was a general ciy of " drink ! 
drink !*' and sounding my remaining capacity with the 
plummet of a long breath, I laid my hands once more 
on the vessel, and should have paid the penalty or 
perished in the attempt, but for the grace sbown me 
as a foreigner, at the intercession of that sex dis- 
tinguished for its mercy. 

This adherence to the more hearty viand^ and cus- 
toms of olden timet by the way, b an exponent of a 
feeling sustained with peculiar tenacity in that part of 
England. Cheshire and Lancashire are the strong- 
hold of that race peculiar to this country, the gentry. 
In these counties the peerage is no authority for gen- 
tle birth. A title unsupported by centuries of hon- 
orable descent, is worse than nothing ; and there is 
roanv a squire, living in his immemorial '* Hall,** who 
would not exchange his name and pedigree for the 
title of ninety-nine in a hundred of the nobility of 
England. Here reigns aristocracy. Your Baron 
Kothschild, or your new-created lord from the Bank 
or the Temple, might build palaces in Cheshire, and 
live years in the midst of its proud gentry unvisited. 
They are the cold cheese, celery, and port, in com- 
parison with the toasted cheese and spiced ale. 



LETTER CXXXIX. 

ENGLISH CORDIALITT AND HOSPITALITT, AND THE 
FEELINGS AWAKENED BT IT— LI7EEP00L, UNCOM- 
FOETABLE C0FFEEH0I78B TREEE — ^TRAVELLING AMER- 
ICANS — NEW YORK PACKETS — THE RAILWAY — ^MAN- 
CHESTER. 

England would be a more pleasant country to 
travel in if one's feelings took root with leA facility. 
In the continental countries, the local ties are those of 
the mind and the senses. In England they are those 
of the affections.' One wanders from Italy to Greece, 
and from Athens to Ephesus, and returns and departs 
again ; and, as he gets on shipboard, or mounts his 
horse or his camel, it is with a sigh over some picture 
or statue left behind, some temple or waterfall — per- 
haps some cook or vintage. He makes his last visit 
to the Fount of Egeria, or the Venus of the Tribune 
—to the Caryatides of the Parthenon, or the Casca- 
telles of Tivoli— or pathetically calb for his last bottle 
of untransferable lachryma christi, or his last eotdeUes 
pravenfales. He has *'&ve hundred friends'* like 
other people, and has made the usual continental inti- 



macies—but bis valet-de-place takes charge of his 
adieus — (distributes his '*p. p. c.V* for a penny each), 
and he forgets and is forgotten bv those he leaves be- 
hind, ere his passport is recorded at the gates. In all 
these countries, it is only as a resident or a native that 
you are treated with kindness or admitted to the pen- 
etralia of domestic life. You are a bird of passage, 
expected to contribute a feather for every nest, but 
welcomed to none. In England this same disqualifi- 
cation becomes a claim. The name of a stranger 
opens the private house, sets you the chair of honor, 
prepares your bed, and makes everything that contrib<- 
utes to your comfort or pleasure temporarily your 
own. And when you take your departure, your host 
has informed himself of your route, and provided you 
with letters to his friends, and you may go through 
the country from end to end, and experience every- 
where the same confiding and liberal hospitality. Ev- 
ery foreigner who has come well introduced to Eng- 
land, knows how unexaggerated is this picture. 

I was put upon the road again by my kind friend, 
and with a strong west wind coming off the Atlantic, 
drove along withm sound of the waves, on the road to 
Liverpool. It was a mild wind, and came with a wel- 
come-^for it was freighted with thoughts of home. 
Goethe says, ve are never separated from our friends 
as long as the streams run down from them to us. 
Certain it is that disUnce seems less that is measured 
by waters and winds. America seemed near, with the 
ocean at my feet and only its waste paths between. I 
sent mj heart over (against wind and tide) with a bles- 
siiiK and a prayer. 

There are good inns, I believe, at Liverpool, but 
the coach put me down at the dirtiest and worst speci- 
men of a public house that I have encountered in 
England. As I was to stay but a night, I overcame 
the prejudice of the first coup d^adU and made the 
best of a dinner in the coffeeroom. It was crowded 
with people, principally merchants, I [nvsumed, and 
the dinner-hour having barely passed, most of them 
were sitting over their wine or toddy at the small ta- 
bles, discussing prices or reading the newspapers. 
Near me were two young men, whose faces I thought 
familiar to me, and with a second look I resolved them 
into two of my countrymen, who, I found out 
presently by their conversation, were eating their tint 
dinner in England. They were gentlemanlike young 
men, of good education, and I pleased myself with 
looking about and imagining the comparison thepr 
would draw, with their own country fresh in their 
recollection, between it and this. Tcould not help 
feeling how erroneous in this case would be a first im- 
pression. The gloomy coflTeeroom, the hurried and 
uncivil waiters, the atrocious cookery, the bad air, 
greainr tables, filthy carpet, and unsocial company— 
and this one of the most popular and crowded inns of 
the first commercial town in England ! My neighbors 
themselves, too, afforded me some little speculation. 
They were a fair specimen of the young men of our 
country, and after several years' exclusive conversance 
with other nations, I was curious to compare an un- 
travelled American with the Europeans around me. 
I was struck with the exceeding amoi(totMnes« of their 
style of conversation. Dr. Pangloss himself would 
have given them a degree. The^ called nothing by 
its week-day name, and avoided with singular pertina- 
city exactly that upon which the modem English are 
as pertinaciously bent— a concise homeliness of 
phraseology. Thev were dressed much better than 
the people about tbem (who were apparently in the 
same sphere of. life), and had on the whole a superior 
air— owing possibly to the custom prevalent in Ameri- 
ca of giving young men a university education before 
they enter into trade. Like myself, too, they had not 
yet learned the English accomplishment of total nn- i 
consciousness of the presence of otbcxs. When l|0t^ [C 
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coDTersiDg they did not ttady profoundly the gmin of 
the mahogany, nor gaze with solemn earnestness into, 
the bottom of their wine-glasses, nor peruse, with the 
absorbed fixedness of Belshazsar, the figuA^ on the 
wall. They looked about them with undisguised cu- 
riosity, ordered a great deal more wine than they 
wanted {very American, that!) and were totally with- 
out the self-complacent, self-amused, sober-felicity air 
which John Bull assumes after bis cheese in a coffee- 
room. 

I did not introduce myself to my countrymen, for 
an American is the last person in the world with whom 
one should depart from the ordinary rules of society. 
Having no fixed rank either in their own or a foreign 
country, they construe all uncommon civility into 
either a freedom, or a desire to patronise, and the last 
is the unpardonable sin. They called after awhile for 
a " mint julep'* (unknown in England), for slippers, 
(rather an unusual call also— gentlemen usually wear- 
ing their own), and, seemed verv much surprised on 
asking for candles, at being ushered to bed by the 
chamoermaid. 

I passed the next momins in walking about Liver- 
pool. It is singularly like New York in its general 
air, and quite like it in the character of its population. 
I presume I must have met many of my countrymen, 
for there were some who passed me in the street, whom 
I could have sworn to. In a walk to the American 
consuPs (to whose polite kindness I, as well as all my 
compatriots, have been very much indebted), I was 
lucky enough to see a New York packet drive into 
the harbor under full sail — as gallant n sight as yon 
would wish to see. It was blowmg rather stiffly, and 
she ran up to her anchorage like a bird, and taking in 
her canvass with the speed of a man-of-war, was lying 
in a few moments witn her head to the tide, as neat 
and as tranquil as if she had slept for the last month 
at her moorings. I could feel m the air that came 
ashore from her, that I had letters on board. 

Anxious to get on to Cheshire, where, as they say 



of the maiU, I had been due some days, and very 
anxious to get rid of the perfume of beer, beefsteaks, 
and bad soup, with which J had become impregnated 
at the inn, I got embarked in an omnibus at noon, and 
was taken to the railway. I was juit in time, and 
down we dived into the long tunnel, emerging from 
the darkness at a pace that made my hair sensibly 
tighten and hold on with apprehension. Thirty milea 
in the hour is pleasant going when one is a little ac- 
customed to it. It gives one such a contempt for 
time and distance ! The whizstng past of the return 
trains, going in the other direction with the same ve- 
locity, making you recoil in one second, and a mile 
off the next — was the only thing which, after a few 
minutes, I did not take to very kindly. There wei« 
near a hundred passengers, most of them precisely the 
class of English which we see in our country — thp 
fags of Manchester and Birmingham — a class, I dare 
say, honest and worthy, but much more to my taste 
in their own country than mine. 

I must confess to a want of curiosity touching spin- 
ning-jennies. Half an hour of Manchester contented 
me, vet in that half hour I was cheated to the amount 
of mur-and -six-pence— unless the experience was 
worth the money. Under a sovereign I think it not 
worth while to lose one*s temper, and I contented my- 
self with telling the man (he was a coach proprietor) 
as I paid him the second time for the same thing in 
the course of twenty minutes, that the time and trou- 
ble he mast have had in bronzing his face to that de- 
gree of impudence gave him some title to the money. 
I saw some pretty scenery between Manchester and 
my destination, and having calculated my time very 
accurately, I was set down at the gates of »^— . Hall, 
as the dressing-bell for dinner came over the park 
upon the wind. I found another English welcome, 
passed three weeks amid the pleasures of English 
country life, departed as before with regrets, and with- 
out much more incident or adventure reached London 
on the first of November, and established myself for 
the winter. 



THE END 
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